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abstract 

Introdiiction t Origin of study the assessment of silk designs 
in the Tiotoria eund Albert Museun and the inscriptions on then. 

Chief sources. Scope. 

0|apt«r_1 . Settlement of industry in South-iiiast London. Connection 
between geographical expansion and the silk industry. Situation before 
1728. Evidence of directories. Branches settled elsewhere in London. 
Establishment of master weavers in certain streets only. Distinctions 
between Huguenots and a^glish and between different specialists. 
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quarters \xpon them. 

Chapter 2. (i). Weavers Company. Structure^ organization, functions. 

Problem of non-fjeemen. Representation of industry in Company's 

hierarchy. Effect of 17U0 financial crisis seen in ITUS* Coo^az^'s 

policy in defence of its members and confidence felt until 1766. 

* 

(ii). Industx*ial elements. Ii^parters and retailers of 
raw silk; throwsters; ancilliaries; weavers, specialisation, tendency 
towards bespoke-weaving, journeymen, relations with masters, equipment, 
incipient trades \inionism, wages. Social cliaracter of masters! 
influenoe of Huguenots, capital, real estate investment, behaviour as 
citizens, local government, charities, £:>ersonal ambitions; mercers, 
relations with weavers, retail and export trade, capital, social 
aspirations. Finaacial orgafdzation. 

Chapter 3 . Bilks. Raw and thrown silk. Dyeing prooeseee. Plain silks. 


Technique of draw-loom woven eilke. Flash! on changes. Uses, a) ]^!rnl8hing, 
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The Silk Industry in London, 1702-66 
Introduction 


Tnie study began from an investigation of a series of 
inscriptions on some SkO dated designs for English woven silks 
which are being catalogued in the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
Mr* Peter Thornton* The inscriptions include technical in- 
formation in some cases and often several names, thus: "Mr* Carr, 

Mr* Lekeux, July 9th 17^5* •** (D • The designs include a set 
privately owned (2) and cover the period 1?06 to 1756. Over 
one hundred people are mentioned on them* By identifying these 
people and estimating their importance in the industry it is hoped 
that it will be possible to estimate the relative importance of 
the designers and the purely historical significance of the 
collection* The designs could have survived accidentally but 
they could, on the other hand, be a good indication of the quality 
of English silks in the period* While Mr* Thornton has in- 
vestigated their aesthetic significance, he entrusted to me the 
task of investigating the historical sources* Although secondary 
accounts of the industry exist and might have been expected to 

help, with certain exceptions (3) they proved to be inadequate. 

The reason for this quickly became apparent. During the 19th 

century the silk industry, especially in London, was a monument 
to the horrors of the industrial revolution. Sweated labour^ 


(1) ”A View of the Silk Trade” by Richard tiai^nall Eoq* 

quoted in J. Frout: ”A I^view of the Silk Trade”, 

1829, Maccloefield. 

Saaiuel Shollt ”A Short Historical Account of the Sil' 
.Manufacture in England," London, l 8 ll. (By a Journeyman 
weaver)* 

All these were in fact accounts of the industry in their 
own period whatever their titles implied* 

(2) Anonymous article* The first part of the article, pp* 
S9-93* does not concern this period* Part II, pp* 163-170, 
Part III ”The f^esent Condition”, pp* 195-199 (Vol. II), 

V. tr A. Museum Library. 

(3) This is a oii sunder standing. The clause in the Act of 

1766 making it a felony to break into a workshop and cut 
work on the loom had nothing to do with the mercers. The 
cutters attacked masters who were paying lower wages than 
those agreed upon in the lists of prices ^and also Journey- 
men working for ' lower ’ rates of pay. ' 

I < .t ■ • 1 1 . ' . 1 ^ ^ . 

C \ J ' . . 
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staxYlng children^ desperate and riotous journeymen, sometimes 
viciously oppressed, formed a popular picture of the silk 
industry that was hardly exaggerated (!)• Such conditions 
inevitably coloured any view of the past* By the middle of the 
19th century it seemed incredible that there should have been any 
period of prosperity and if it had ever existed its memory had, 
for the most part, been forgotten* 

A typical account of the period is contained in the Journal 
of Design for 1849 (2)* This publication was intended to raise 
the aesthetic standards of Tritiaii manufacturers and might have 
been expected to contain serious we 1 1 ••inf or cue d articles* **The 
Silk ^’anufacture in Great Britain, No* II, Spitalfields and the 
Prohibitory System” is, in fact, a polemic directed against the 
evils of PYotection* The period of this study is described thus: 

”The commercial progress of the silk trade under all this 
nursing was simply a series of complaints and depressions; 
remonstrances, memorials and petitions; occasional clamour and 
hopeless despondency until 1824* In spite of all prohibitory 
Acts smuggling was carried on to an enormous extent, and the 
contraband trade in silks was ouch as almost virtually to nullify 
the Acts intended for protection* Everyone who desired to wear 
silk made a point of getting the prohibited article •• **becauee 
it was supposed to be much superior to the home-made production: 
at last this was carried to such an extent that, after a bold 
attempt to stop the illicit trade in 1765, so little appears to 
have been done towards carrying out the purposes of the prohibitory 
acts that 7«000 looms are stated to have been idle* Farliareent 
reported very strongly against the contraband system again and 
again: instead of recomr.ending moderate duties” (since the 

English were known to produce some goods better than the French) , 
"they returned to the old plan ot positive prohibition thus 
aggravating the already bad state of things* To such lengths 
had matters run that acts were paoc^d at l^act to protect the 
silk mercers solliug foreign wares against the savage assaults 
of the working weavers who frequently attacked shops and ware- 
houses where the hated goods were supposed to be deposited, and 
destroyed all they could lay their hands on (3)* For this 


(I) H«rts, op. clt., p. 711 


(2) The oppresoed weavers of Staffordrhire, Warwickshire, 
r^oclesfield and ^'anoheeter belong at the earliest to 
the late 60's. Equally, it is iraposeible to quote the 

wages of one type of worker in 1770 anchester as if they 
were typical of the whole century and of other centres. 

The discussion of the journeyman's standai*d of life is also 
misleading (p.720). The london journeymen did not combine 
"their handicraft with agricultural pursuits". It would, 
however, be equally irrelevant to apply to the Macclesfield 
worker of the 17^' s the conditions of the Spitalfields 
journeyman half's century earlier. 
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offence capital punishment was enacted •••• «Add to this 
constant disputes between workmen and employers; combinations 
of a fearful character, resulting in open defiance of the law, 
and occasionally bloodshed "which led to the Spitalfields Act 
of 1773 regulating wages." 

Most of this account is grossly exaggerated and the result 
of telescoping a series of incidents spread over 70 years so that 
they appear to happen together. Some complete misunderstandings 
are added for good measure. Even a good account written in the 
present century suffers from the same fault. Early in his 
article Q. B. Hertz wrote "From this date the history of the 
industry falls into four periods. The years between 1713 and 
1765 were marked by heavy duties falling short of prohibition" (1) . 
The implication of this article and that of the anonymous account 
in the Journal of Design would seem to be the same: that the acts 

created and shaped the industry, not that the industry created the 
acts. Enough examples can be found throughout the period of 
demands from every section of the silk industry - and indeed 
from many other industries - for protective legislation. A 
history of these demands is not, however, a history of the industry 
itself. Moreover, Hertz permitted himself an even more dangerous 
over-simplification. He contrasted the situation in 1700 (2) 
with that in I80O, listing the many provincial centres in the latter 
year by comparison with the one centre, London, in the former. 

In so doing he ignored the fact that in his first period, 1713-65, 
apart from Canterbury and Norwich (which he could have mentioned 
as active in 1700) the provincial centres he listed were throwing 


( 1 ) 


See Chapter 2 pp# 135*7 Much of the throwing in the provinces 
was done in mills under factory conditions* The conditions 
of the London throwsters were diverse and certainly the 
weavers did not work in factories in the modern sense* 

(2) The best of these are: Cesar Moreau ^ "The Wise and 

Progress of the Silt Trade in England from the earliest 
period to the present Time", February l826; and Porter, 
"Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement and 
Present State of the Silk Manufacture", Loudon L831* 

One chapter is concerned with the history of the manufacture 
in England and this was widely quoted by later 19th century 
writers* 

(3) 111. Cap. 68 which established a legally agreed 
list of Prices to be paid for certain types of work* The 
earlier lists had no legal sanction* 

{k) Cesar Moreau, see above* 

(3) Anderson on Commerce* "An Historical and Chronological 
Deduction of the origin of Commerce***." London 1787* 

Vol. Ill (The l8th Century)* 

David Macphcrson, "Annals of Commerce", London l805* 

Vol.III (The l8th Century). 
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silk and not weaving it, a distinction in technology which 

f 

could also carry with it a difference in industrial organisation (1) . 

9 

It is hoped in this* study to establish how far the industry can 
be identified with one area in London and the extent of its 

f 

' growth in these years, its structure and organisation, the goods 
it produced and the techniques by which it produced them* These 
points will be considered before giving an account of the 
difficulties which the industry encountered which in turn pro- 
duced the pamphlets, the petitions and finally the legislation* 

The accounts written in the early 19th century do not 
suffer from the distortion of their facts to suit any eccnomic 
theory but are very limited in their scope. (2)* Only certain 

events and certain acts of Parliament receive any attention: the 

effects of the treaty of 1713* the patent taken out by Sir Thomas 
Lombe in 1719 and its renewal in 1732, the act of 1750 reducing 
duties on the import of raw silk, the petition of 1764, the acts 
of 1765 and *66, the cutters* riots of 1769 and sometimes the 
"Spitalfields” act of 1773 (3) • The best of these accounts 
described these subjects quite factually but without very much 
attempt to link the events together* One writer made some use 
of the customs figures (4) and illustrated his account very 
fully with the evidence given to the l824 Parliamentary Committee 
on the silk industry* The basic material of these accounts 
seems to come from such works as David Maepherson's Annals of 
Commerce (5) of I805 and Anderson on Commerce of I787* These 
amount Irgely to a precis of the most important legislation which 


( 1 ) Documents originally compiled as records of impersonal 
facts in which the compiler, within his terms of 
reference, made no selection* The selection which may 
subsequently be made from such documents ceases, of course, 
to be impersonal or unbiased# 

(2) J, S# Burn: "The History of the French, Walloon, Dutch and 
other Protestant Refugees settled in England, l846# 

Samuel Smiles: '*The Huguenots, their Settlements, Churches 

and Industries in England and Ireland", I 867 . 

Rev# C. A, Agnew: "Protestant Exiles from France in the 

reign of Louis XIV", l8?4, and revised edition I 886 # 

C# Weiss: "The History of the French Protestant Refugees", 

1854. 
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is not, in itself, misleading* It may, perhaps, seem a 
contradiction to state that this legislation and the petitions, 

pamphlets and other literary manifestations which accompanied it, 

« 

yield much of the ascertainable facts about the silk industry. 

This is so only when such evidence is compared with the evidence 
of the purely ’’objective” (1) sources: the directories, quarterage 

lists of the London Weavers Company, customs statistics, certain 

. i 

insurance policy registers and similar material. On the one 
hand it is neces^ry to look beyond the polemics and on the other 
to escape from the fascination of compiling irrelevant statistics 
for their own sake. The two types of evidence can be compared 

to their mutual advantage. The Journals of the House of Commons 
are one of the most important sources for this study because they 
contain some indication of the events leading up to any piece of 
legislation or abortive legislation. Moreover, the reports made 
by their select committees are not anonymous. It is possible 
to assess the weight of the evidence in the light of the "objective” 
facts known about each witness. 

The only works of the middle and later 19th century which are 
not overcast by ignorance and gloom are the various accounts of 
the settlements of the French refugees in this country and the 
contribution they made to its industry (2). Indeed, these are 
imbued with a spirit of such fierce optimism that it has been 
difficult to take them too seriously despite the circumstantial 
evidence which they offered. There is, however, one passage 
in J. Southerden Burn: History of the French and other Protestant 

refugees settled in England, published in l846, which appears from 


(1) E,I,D. series 5973* '’Patterns by different Hands" 
(belonging to Anna Maria Garthwaite)* 

5973*19» "For Mr. Monceaux, July 1 1720." 

3973 *13 • "For Mr. Peter Lekeux, Oct. 26th 1724^, 

For Mr. Smith 

Chr . . .Baud . . , . (The signature has been compared 
with that of Christopher Baudouin, who witnessed the 
naturalisation of Peter Mariscoe in 1709jand who also 
signed the 171^ Petition of the Principal Inhabitants of 
Spitalfields to the Com/nissioners of 50 New Churches, 
and found to be the same in each case). Other designs 
forLekeux can be related to this one on stylistic grounds. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


PCC. Smith. fbl.l88(Marescoa, 

C. A. Agnew (l8S6 edn.) op. 


obit 1710) Pc.C.Richrnond /ol. ?S 

^ (Lekeux. obit 1725.) ’ 

cit., Vol. I, p. 202. 
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its very precision to be based upon some continuous tradition. 

It is repeated almost exactly *in Weiss: History of the French 

Protestant Refugees, of 185^, p, 252, The passage begins with 
the claim '*The French artisans took into England models of 
looms similar to those in Lyons and Tours, They taught the 
English improved methods of weaving and shewed them how to make 
brocades, satins, very strong silks known as paduasoys, watered 
silks, black velvets, fancy velvets, stuffs of mingled silk, 
silk and cotton,.,,’* Much of this can be contradicted or 
at least modified, but the passage continues: '*The figured silks 

which proceeded from the London manufacturers at the end of the 
17th century were due almost exclusively to the industry of three 
refugees Lanson, Mariscot and Monceaux, The artist who 

supplied the designs was also a z*efugee named Baudouin " 

This could be considered to be no more than an anecdote, probably 
distorted or even invented and , in any case ^ impossible to verify 
were it not for a series of coincidences, Mr, Monceaux and an 
artist, Christopher Baudouin, appear in the inscriptions on 
some of the V, & A, designs (1), Associated with them is the 
name of a weaver ”Mr,’* or ”Capn, Peter Lekeux", Furthermore, 
Captain Peter was related through his uncle, of the same name, 
to Peter Mariscoe, and indeed through his uncle inherited some 
of Mariscoe *s extensive property (2), Agnew mentioned (3) 
that J, Southerden Burn had made "practical use" of his great 
knowledge of Huguenot families in dealing with a case involving 
the "considerable" Lekeux inlieri tance , It thus seems possible 

that Burn had had more than family tradition on which to base his 


(1) Guildhall MS.4642* The signature of James Leman is 
mentioned in Frank Lewis* James Leman, Leigh on Sea, 

195^, p. 8. 

(2) The term "flowered” is used in the 1789 List of Prices 
(see Bibliography) patterned silk made on a drawloom* 

It is used earlier in less technical documents, such as 
Mortimer’s Directory of 1763 • While the design of such 
silks was not necessarily floral it very often was and the 
term is a conveniently expressive one to use for silks with 
a free design* "Figured", the term often used today for 
such textiles, has the disadvantage that, in the l3th century, 
it is often used for a different technique* Thus, " foot - 
figured", also used in the 'List of Prices,' means a pattern 
made by shafts and therefore limited in siz^e and scale* 

There were practical restrictions on the number of shafts 
which could be used^ and thus silks which were "foot-figured" 
would be limited to designs with small floral motifs or 
geometric patterns* Thus, "flowered" has been used for 

the most part throughout this study* 
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statement, perhaps papers which have now disappeared* (Efforts 

to trace any surviving descendants of the T>ekeuxs have so far 

• • • • . 
failed)* The By-Laws and Ordinances of the Weavers Company in 

1737 were signed by Peter Lekeux among others (including another of 
the designers whose work is represented in the Victoria and 
Albert Museua« James Leman) (!)• This in its turn suggested 
that the part they took in the Company's affaire should be in- 
vestigated as a first step towards finding out how much truth 

* • 

there was in the statement made by Burn* The Court Books of the 

# 

Assistants of the Weavers Company of London have proved to be 
the other most important source for this study* 

Herts wrote that the English industry "never wholly wrested 
■ supremacy in the silk trade from the French* The latter had 
several great advantages* In the first place labour was far 
cheaper, and in this case cheap labour was not counterbalanced 
by any English superiority in taste or workmanship"* He does 
not quote any authority for the last statement* Very little 
direct business evidence such as account books, order books, 
partnership agreements, etc* survive, and thus the 34o V* & A* 
designs become exceptionally Important* The inscriptions, 
however brief, do reveal something of the relationship of the 
different elements of the industry to one another, pattern-drawer 
to weaver, weaver to Journeyman, and weaver to mercer* The 
designs themselves shew ^h/it the different types of "flowered" (2) 
silks look like, the chan^;es in style or fashion, and give some 
evidence for comparison with the products of the French industry 


(1) Th« ribbon industry is better studied in connection with 
that of Coventry* The hosiery industry is being in- 
vestigated by at least two other people* 

(2) W* R* Scottt Joint Stock Companies, Vol* III* Section 
III, The Hoyal Lustring Company 1688-1720, pp* 72-89« 

(3) W* H* iManehee: •*Sotne Huguenot Smugglers: The Impeachment 

of London Silk l-ierchants in 1693”, in Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, Vol* XV, Ko* 3* PP* ^6-427* 

Also Calendar of House of Lords MSS for the period. House 

of Commons Journals, especially 1693 Heport on the Smugglers, 
and other sources quoted by Scott* 


(4) "Broad” silks as opix>sed to "narrow” goods (i*e* ribbons, 
tape, etc*)* This is, again, a normal Idth century term* 
See for Instance, B*M* Tracts on Trade 3l6ml3, 1**72, no*13* 
"That all sorts of figured, flowered and striped broad silks, 
and all satin figured and plab ribbons are made of fine 
Italian thrown silks with a mixture of the coarser sorts* *••" 
1699* It was also used by Daniel Defoe in this sense: 
see Chapter 1, p* 3* It continued to be used into the 19th 
century, for example in "The Book of Trades” .lSo4-ll. edition, 
p* 13* The distinction between broad and narrow weaving 
is made "the narrow weavers* *** (are employed) *• *in ribbons, 
taT)e8 and such other things"* 


f 
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which were certainly their most dangerous competitors. 

• • 

These designs thus constitute the third basic source which has 

' » • f 

been used. Hertz probably repeated contemporary criticism 
from some literary source but he did not, apparently, attempt 
to find out who made such criticisms, whether there was any 
ulterior motive behind them or to what extent they were justified. 
One of the purposes of this study is to shew that the flowered 

f 

• silks occupied a quite special .position in ,the industry^ and that 
the bias with which this work began is justified historically. 

It is not proposed to treat in any detad.1 the manufacture 
of ribbons, ferret, braid or hosiery (1). Since the greatest 
period of the Royal Lustring Company falls outside the years of 
this study its final collapse will not be discussed except 
incidentally. Its history has been written by W, R, Scott (2) , 
and other published material is readily accessible (3) • It is 
almost exclusively the ’*broad'* silk (k) industry which is in- 
vestigated. 

Although any dates set upon a study of this kind are to 
some extent arbitrary, the choice of the years 1702-1766 is an 

attempt to encompass a reasonably homogeneous period. The 
accession of Queen Anne and the Act of Settlement guaranteed the 
future of the Huguenots in England. This was of special 
relevance to the silk industry since the future of its dramatis 
personae, both masters and men, was ensured. In the year 1766 
the second of two reports by Select Committees of the House of 
Commons on the general state of the silk industry in England was 


(1) House of Commons Journals; Vol* 30 » PP» 208-22i9f ^th 
March 17^5 Keport of the Select Committee on the Silk 
Industry, and pp* 72^— ?29» April l4th, 1766* 

• 

(2) For example, the most interesting thesis of W* M* Jordan 
(M.A. 1930) on "The Silk Industry in London, I76O-I83O 
with special reference to the condition of the wage earners 
and the policy of the Spitalfields Acts.** 

(3) Hertz, op. cit., p. 726. 

(4) Accounts of these disturbances were printed in the 
Gazetteer and London Daily Advertiser, October 4th, 6th, 
12th, 13th, 1763. One journeyman was badly hurt. 
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printed in the Journals (1). The two reports, of I765 and 1?66, 

quoted opinions from a wide variety of interests on the causes 

of the depression which was apparent to them all. The 

explanations often conflicted but they referred back over a 

considerable period. The events of this crisis and the acts 

which were passed changed the character of the industry and co- 

« • « 

incided with certain more gradual changes in fashion which were 

also of great importance, A study of the industry in the years 

after 1766 would necessarily emphasise quite different factors (2), 

To ignore this distinction can be most misleading. Hertz wrote 

"The period 1765-73 one o‘f industrial war between employers 

and employed, and closed in special legislation, to which later 

industrial history has given some celebrity. The riots of 

• • 

1765 and 1769 were particularly grave " (3) • There was in 

actual fact a great difference between the incidents in 17^3 

and 1769* The former demonstrations were almost without blood- 
• • 

shed, received much public sympathy^and at the worst saw a master 
weaver burnt in effigy and some windows smashed (4) , The 
demonstrations of I769 occurred after the act of 1766^ which 
extended to the silk industry the laws already affecting the 
woollen weavers. From 1766 to brealc into a workshop and cut 
work on the loom was a felony and therefore punishable by death. 

In tne shadow of such an act conditions of "war** might well be 
said to prevail and no quarter might be given. The period up 
to 1766 was of a very different character. 


oOo 


( 1 ) 


( 1 ) 

This section owes much to the L*C.C, Survey of London 
(Spitalfields) edited by Ison and Bezodis* It can, indeed, 
be only a slight amplification, laying stress on certain 
points* 

( 2 ) 

Royal Commission on Historical MSS (12th report)* MSS of 
S.H.Le Fleming, Rydal Hall ( 1890 ), p. 124. 

'■Hv: 

Description of a riot on Jamiary 17 th, 167^, of ribbon 
weavers in Spitalfields and of a similar riot in Southwark* 

(3) 

A History of Trade in England (anon*) 1702* (B*M.1136*b»3) 
P *165 et* seq* "**.Is not the invention of making these 
fine stuffs so mightily improved that of late most of the 
gentry wear them, who formerly wore Rich silks.*..** 

(The author continued that there were said to be too many 
workmen in London and soon the Provinces would starve) *'•** 

,t .1 ; 

more especially since those slight coarse stuffs have been 
made in London which formerly came from Norwich and other 
places that wholly depend on that trade**.'* 

4 

w 

See Introduction p*9- 

(5) 

Court Books of the Assistants of the Weavers Company* 
Extracts in Huguenot Society Fublications Vol* XXXIII, p*52. 

( 6 ) 

• 

A, Browning* Thomas Osborne, Farl of Danby and Duke of 
Leeds 1632-1712* Vol* III, Appendices (1951), pp. 25-27* 
"March* 9 » I 676 , Regulation of Trade***. No persons to wear 
any silk but what be manufactured in this kingdom**.*" 
"March 11, 1675/6* The Weavers call'd in and being asked 
whither they could furnish all England with silk stuffs, 
answered. Yes, if they might bee incouraged * * ." 

They subsequently appeared with patterns to prove their case 
although it was admitted on the same occasion that they did 
not make alamode s or lustrings* 

(7) 

House of Lords MSS* Calendar 1695-7. (i*e* RCHMss 1903) No. 
1050 , March 31st, I 696 * 

Report of Select Committee on Persia and East Indies Bill, 
p. 238 et* seq* Evidence of John Andrews. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE location of THE INDUSTRY (1) 

Since the late l6th century there had been a number of 

silk and ribbon weavers in London, not by any means confined to 
• * • 

one district (2)* How numerous they were by comparison with 

the worsted weavers is an open question (5). The immigrations 

• • * « 

from the 1670* s onwards of Huguenots from many parts of Prance and 

of an important proportion from Holland certainly had a profound 

influence. There is some support for Burn’s statement (k) in 

the Court Books of the* Weavers Company that the French weavers 
> . . • • 

brought new manufactures (5). On August 11th, l68^, John Larguier 

"now produced a piece of Alamode silk made in England This 

court considered thereof, and conceiving the like hath never been 
made in England and that it wille be of great benefit to this 
Nation, Do agree., .'.'to admit Larguier as a Foreign Master without 
paying fees^ provided he employed Englishmen for a year and a day 
to help him make Alamodes and Lustrings'*^ This incident 
subsequently led to the foundation of the Royal Lustring Company. 
However, the episode only proves that lustrings were new to this 
country not that broad silks in general were new. Earlier in 
the reign there were demands that only English silks should be 
be worn in order to encourage the industry (6). In 1696 a dealer 
in "India and English silks" declared "I believe the English 
cannot nearly supply the nation." (7)* A witness who disagreed 


(1) fcelect Cominittee Report, op* cit* p* 239* Evidence of 

Smith. 

(2) For example: History of Trade 1702, op. cit. References 

throughout to foreigners: e.g. (p. lA-B) , ’*soon no 

English blood left amongst us.....'* ”...it may be further 
noted that the French in England are the very scum of 
their nation...*" etc. 


Les froteetante a Lyon. 1^91, Chapter V. Les 


( 3 ) H. Hoadot. 

Tiseeure en Soie (r. 55) » 

p. 59. Of 20,(X)0 Bilk weavers in Lyon between 1598-1685 

only 85 Proteetant silk weavers found in records (baptisms, 

marriages, burials, etc.); p. 65 . Importance of rrotestante 

in the Tours silk industry, ^ ^ 

196O,XX.No:l,pp.78-80 

(^> Col. ieter lekeux. obit 1723,ppl9.^1^-2) Hug. 5oc. Frees/; who 

married "one of the daughters and co-heiresses of rich old 
Mr. ;.ariEco...’^^(P01, State of CB XXV ^6^). 

Peter Mariscoe/,1710 (see p 9 note I , ), "of Bt. Dunstan 

Stepney, weaver. ..." (PCC. Sioith fol. I 88 , August 12th, 1710) 
Also procs. of the Hug. Soc. Vol. XV, Ho. 3* 1936, pp. 4o6- 
427. Some Huguenot Snugglera by V, H. ar.chce. Lists 
prominent silk merchants and weavers in both psurties. 


s^Lid he had observed that ’’when the East India ships come in 
half our weavers play. For two or three years we have in- 

creased and employed French refugees and we can employ more if 
encouraged....” It was said that he led lived for some time in 
Spitalfielde (1).* 

The foreigners tended to settle together in one quarter 

f 

just outside the South Eastern boundaries of the citj^ in the 

Tower Hamlets and the Parish of Stepney. So much we know from 

many contemporary accounts» some of them most unfriendly (2). 

There is not very much evidence, however, to prove that the 

professions of the majority in France had been silk weaving. The 

Grande Fabrique in Lyon (3) was not open to Protestants and there 

are very few recorded immigrants from that city. oome families 

from Tours can subsequently be traced in the English industry 

and others from Ntmes. The contingent from Paris may have 

included some silk weavers, for there was some industry there; 

but the monopoly held by Lyon ensured that there was little silk 

weaving of any consequence in other parts of France (except in the 

places mentioned and at Avignon) . But whatever their origins, the 

foreigners were concentrated in one large and homogeneous community 

and silk-weaving was one of the many professions which they entered. 

% 

They represented an enormous and skilled labour force and in the 
community there were a number of very rich men most iutimately 
connected with the silk industry (4). 

The subsequent importance of the foreigners, and their unusual 
names, enable a fairly close study to be made of the location of 


(1) In the posseeeion of the editors of the L.C.C. Survey 

of London. I am much indebted to Mr. flezodis who 
permitted us to consult this transcript, and indeed his 
own notes on the rate books, in the early stages of this 
study. ... 

(2) L.C.C. Kecord Koom. MSS.THCS.109 (1713), THCS.115 (1716), 
THCS.132 (172^), THCS.151 (1736). For example, p. 65 

of THCS.152 (1724) s Booth Street (Philip Manckey) . p. 57 
Corbet Court (Peter Abraham Ogier, William Dormer, Daniel 
Gobbee , etc.). 

(3) Daniel Defoe: A Tour through London, about the year 1725* 

(Annotated edition published by TJatsford in 1929) , p* 17* 


f 
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the industry in the l8th century# The main sources for this 

section have been the Rate Books of Christ Church Spitalfields 

(such as survive) and of St. Botolph*s for the period 1700 - 1720, 

the Directories of the period and Rocque's Map of London, 1746. 

No rate books for Norton Falgate , other than a transcription 

made in 1909 for one year have survived for the most crucial 

period (1). The Spitalfields Sewer Rate Books for 1713t 17l6, 

1724 and 173^ have no street names and thus only the outlandish 
* 

names of the Huguenots permit the rate collector's route to be 
followed with any certainty (2) • 

The p;eographical growth of this area of London is relevant 
in so far as it can be connected with the silk industry. Daniel 
Defoe described "the even greater growth of the outparts"(of 
London) in 1725 (3^ • Within his own memory "all the 

numberless ranges of building called Spitalfields reaching from 
Spital Yard at Norton Falgate and from Artillery Lane in Bishops- 
gate Street with all the new streets beginning at Hoxton and the 
back of Shoreditch Church north and reaching to Brick Lane and to 
the end of Hare Street on the way to Bethnal Green Last, then 

sloping away quite to Whitechapel Road south east which are 

now close built and well inhabited....! say all these have been 
built since the year lb66." On the one hand we have such 
contemporary descriptions, nearly always in the most general terms, 
and on the other the lists of people living in particular streets. 
The links between the two sets of evidence have come from the 
Court Books of the Weavers Company and certain insurance policies 
taken out by the inhabitants. These two sources can be compared 


(1) RCH. MSS, Stuart Papers. Windsor IV (Vol. 5^) t P* 302# 

G, Flint to Sir James Bateman, 

(2) P, Millican, ’’Freemen of Norwich 15^8-1713'* (193^)* Therd 
were 2,929 worsted weavers among the freemen in this period 
about four times as many freeman as in any other trade. 

The next largest group were the 551 grocers. 

Also Rouse of Commons Journals Vol, 19* P* 191 et, seq,, 
petitions from woollen interests all over the country (Dec, 
1719 ) against the use and wear of printed calicoes included 
petitions from Norwich Woolcombers, Dyers, Dressers, Throw- 
sters etc, of woollen yarn for worsteds which spoke of the 
’’many thousands dependent on the woollen manufactory in 
this city,” (p, k07) • Similar petitions were presented 
by the Worsted Weavers of Norwich and the J,P's of Norwich 
in Jan, 1721, During the weeks preceding the ’’Manchester 
Act” of 1736 which permitted the making and printing of 
calicoes in this country, the Norwich manufacturers of 
worsted stuffs asked to be heard against the bill (House of 
Commons Journals Vol, 22, p, 592, 26th February), 

(3) "A New Guide to London in French and English”, 2nd ed, 1726 
(D.M,577d, 3/1), p. 85 , 
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with the informa tlQii contained in printed directories after 1736, 

• • ^ A 

Contemporary feeling about the foreigners, the growth of 
the industry, - and of Spitalfields was rather confused. In 
May, 1717* a Jacobite wrote (1):. ’*We have already in London 
itself above 200,000 foreigners and Huguenot officers plentiful 
in the army, and the law for naturalising foreigners is pro- 
rogued only to the next seesions...” While a more belligerent 
letter was published on November 28th, 1719 in the Weekly Journal 
or Saturday Post, *’It seems,” it said, ”I have been fighting 
for a parcel of Outlandish pretended Huguenots half Papists, 
who now they are grown rich amongst us despise the name of an 
English man.... .are we not over run with Erench valet de Chambres, 
periwig makers, tailors, cooks, weavers , perfumers, distillers, 

vintners, barbers and high Gerinan Doctors Fellows that look 

like the Devil Himself, with broad brimmed hats and basket hilted 
swords. •••” a rather fanciful description. The same newspaper 
published on December 19th: ”The case of the Woollen and Silk 

Manufacturers in Great Britain humbly offered to the Consideration 
of Parliaraent In the course of the argument it was stated 
that ”thc weavers in and about London and Norwich and their 
dependents only (number) 300,000 upwards,” This was no 
doubt the maximum credible figure and in Norwich there was a 
large worsted industry (2), In ”A New Guide to London in French 
and English” (3) the author remarks, ”We omitted to mention the 

fine streets (”le beau quartier”) of Goodman's Fields, White 
Chapel and Spittlefields where the most part of the weavers live. 


(1) A Jj’oreignerB Guide to London, 1st edition 1719 (B*M* 

p. 1^6-8. 

(2) Spitalfielde Survey, op. cit, 

f 

(5) House of Commons Journals, Vcl* 21, 1727-32. Feb. l4th 
1728/9, p. 220. 

(A-) Laniel Defoe: ”A Flan of the English Comnierce”, p. 393. 
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and where they have lately built whole streets that are very 
fine In the French version this is rendered: ”le 

quartier des ouvriers en soye et des Tisserands et on a depuis 
peu bati des rues entieres qui sent tree belles’*. In the 
’’Foreigners Guide to London” 1729, (1) it was said; ’’they 

reckon in Spittlefields alone above 100,000 silk, plush, cotton 
and wool weavers”. Such an estimate was obviously exaggerated 

but tne growth of the area is reflected in the agitation of the 
inhabitants to push forward the building of Christ Church (2) . 

In tneir petition of February 1729 in which the principal in- 
habitants complained of the lack of an endowment for the church 
they emphasised the urgency, ’’the hamlet being very populous”. 
From the Heport of the Select Coimriittee of the House of Commons 
in 1729 it appeared that the Cooimissioners for 50 New Churches 
had allotted the hamlet a church many year^ before ^that the 
church was now built and ready for consecration and it was added: 
’’the inhabitants have for many years past chose their own 
officers and loaintained their poor among themselves which are 
numerous, and that there are near 2,500 houses in the parish.” 
Finally we have tho opinion of Daniel Defoe ((^) : in ”A Plan of 
the English Co/maerce”, first published in 1722, he wrote on 
various improvements in Manufactures and Trade ...’’one of them is 
the broad silk manufacture; I cannot pass it over; it is an 
Encrease of this very age. It is a Surprise to the World, as 
well in its Quantity as in its Value, and in the admirable 
Perfection which our people are arriv'd to in it, and the little 


(1) He quotes in the same work spurious figures of imports 
and the total consumption of woven silks* He also 
exaggerates the decline of silk weaving* in* Canterbury* 
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time they have had to raise it to the degree which it is 

arriv'd to. It is but a very few Years ago that the making 

of Broad silks began in England; the French and the Italians 

carried the world before them... in that particular Article....’* 

On p. 297 he remarked f "The broad silk trade indeed being 

chiefly carried on in the cities of London, might be said to 

employ some of the people formerly employed in the Woollen 

Manufacture in the same place (viz:) Spi t tie field s" . 

From these accounts it is clear that the number of weavers 

. had increased, but there were a large number of foreigners in 

London and that .the area around Spitalfields was a rapidly 

growing self-supporting unit. How far this -geographical expansion 

was the result of an expansion in the silk industry is not so 

clear from these accounts. Daniel Defoe is not too reliable (1). 

The campaign of 1719 directed against printed calicoes emphasised 

the numbers of woollen and worsted weavers thrown out of work. 

• • 

The Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer on January 9th, 1720 

0 

published "a list of the several sorts of woollen and silk 
manufactures which are lost by the Incroachment of printed linens 
and callicoes’*, which, the letter said, stood "like an account 
of so many officers slain in battle^ so many towns burnt...." 

On this list there was not one single pure silk. Even allowing 

for the fact that the goods listed are typical of those made in 
Norwich, the complete exclusion of any silks is odd unless such 
worsteds and half silks were also made in some quantity in 

Moreover the "Foreigners Guide" ^ ten years later 


London as well. 


\ 


(1) See p.l4r fn. 4. , . 

(2) Journal of the Conuniseioners for Trades and Plantations 
(1718-22) October 8th, 1719, p. H3* 

(3) Court Books of .the Assistants of the Weavers Company 

of London, (henceforth referred to as 'Court Books op. cit,' 
unless the source is not ,the original MSS* but the extracts 
made by the Huguenot Society in Vol. XXXIII of their 
publications which will be referred to as *flug. Soc* 

Publns. XXXIII'). 

Vol. 1700-21. Guildhall MS. 4655/1 i Audit Day, l4th 
September, 1719* 

(4) i. Hate Book in Stepney Public Library. 

ii. Sun Insurance Company, Policy Book No. 1, 1710-1711 » 
p. 47. Thomas Eades at the Fox in Wheeler Street Spittle- 
fields in the Parish of St. Dunstan Stepney, Cit. and 
Weaver for his goods. 

(I am much indebted to Mr. P. G. Thurlby who, when engaged 
in research on the London calico printers for the late 
Mr. P. C. Floud, took notes - on a reciprocal basis - of 
the weavers whom he came across in the Sun Insurance Company 
records for the years 1710-20). 

(5) Petitions in Lambeth .Palace Library - to which Mr. Bezodis 
of the L.C.C. Survey of London drew our attention in the 
early stages of this study. 

(6) Journal of the Commissioners for Trades and Plantations, 
op. cit., p. 118. 

(7) PRO. C. 0.388. 21 Bundle I, fol. 209* 
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still spoke of the "silk, plush, cotton and woollen weavers" 
in Spitalfields. 

Col# Lekeux (1) was asked by the Commissioners for Trades 
and Plantations in October 1719 to produce a series of witnesses 
to speak on the weavers* petition against printed calicoes (2) • 

He was asked for representatives of various interests and "#... 
of the weavers in Spittlefields, who are chiefly concerned in 
worsted and woollen goods, he "mentioned Mr# Thomas Eades and 
Mr# Tidmarsh"# Both these men can be identified# From the 
Court Books of the Weavers Company we know that the Committee to 
deal with the petition was appointed in September (3) • Thomas 
Eades^as Upper Bailiff for the year^ was automatically a member# 

In^ 1700 he was 'living in Petticoat Lane (k ) , though by 1711 
he was probably living in Wheeler Street# While the precise 
address of Captain Josiah Tidmarsh is unknown his name appears 
in the Rate Books for the New Town and he signed the various 
petitions to the Commissioners of the 50 New Churches, together 
with other "principal inhabitants" of Spitalfields in 1713/^f 
171^, 1723 and 1727 (5)# Mr# Eades appeared before the 
Commissioners on October 22nd (6) # He said that "he was con- 
cerned in the export of our silk and woollen goods to Hamburg, 
Germany, Spain and etc# and he assured their Lordships that he 
had had the value of £2,000 of these goods by him for these 12 
months". There seems no reason to doubt his statement. Indeed, 
in a paper which he presented to the Commissioners of Trades and 
Plantations (7) he said, "1 have collected some facts relating 
to the woollen manufactory within my own knowledge#.." He had 


(1) Journal of the Comiaissioners for Trades and Plantati 
op. cit. p. 113 * 

* • 

(2) Rate Book, Stepney Public Library, op. cit. 


formerly employed l80-230 looms '*in making Callimancoes and 


Cambiitts partly for the foreign trade** but his trade had been 
steadily declining for two years and he had less than 100 looms 


employed and only two-thirds fully employed. He calculated 

» « • • 

he had 1,500 men, women and children out of work. 

Col. Lekeux was asked also (1) "where the weavers are 
chiefly established", "The weavers of stuffs and silks,” he 
said, "are chiefly established at London, Canterbury, Norwich and 
Colchester, at the two former ... .places their imployment is most 
in silks, £t Norwich in silk and worsted and at Colchester in 
worsted. That as to the numbers of weavers in Spitalfields 
and other parts about London , it was uncertain, but that in his 
remembrance he believes they have increased from one to twenty..." 

A founder of the Noyal Lustring Company, his memory presumably 
went back to the l68o*s. 

Spitalfields Old Town in 1700 (2) included only a small part 
of the district. Not all the streets are named in the Rate Book 
but they included Paternoster Row, Dorset Street, White Row, Smock 
Alley, Cobb's Yard, Bramble Alley, Rose I^ne , Dean and Flower Street 
and a part of Brick Lane. The area can still be defined: it 

was bordered on the south by Wentworth Street and on the north 
by Fashion Street and Paternoster Row. The New Town straggled 
north and east to Bethnal Qreen but none of its street names 
are given in the Rate Books before 17^5* In the Old Town few 
of the inhabitants aure familiar from the court books of the 
Weavers Company; but since both the inhabitants and the Assistants 


(1) Registers of La Patents (Hug, Soc , Publns, XI, 1893) p* 

172 . Marriage in I 692 of Judith Alavoine daughter of Daniel 
A, with Arabroze Pointier son of Thoaas P, and Mary Blairion,,,| 
both families from Picardy, 

ii) Hug, Soc, Publns, XXXIIl op, cit, I 692 , p, 56. 

iii) Letters of Denization and Acts of i^iaturalisation for 
Aliens in England and Ireland I 70 I-I 8 OO, ed, W, A. Shaw, 

Hug. Soc, Publns. Vol. XXVII, 1710, p. I 05 . In 1712 Daniel 
Alavoine was living in the Artillery Ground (Sun Insurance 
Company Policy Book 1, p, 1^). 

(2) See pp. eiO. 211 note 2. 21 Z note I, 1748. gIn.XVlU.p5^ 5. described 
as " an eminent weaver of Spitalfields and Justice of the Peace!’ 

(>) Career outlined in Hug. Soc.PpoC6..)^X, No;il,pp-66'6^, ^ 

c.. - . 

(4) Several Nouailles, Daniel Alavoine (Alovine), Daniel 
i'lessman, Isaac Jemmett (Jamett) , Peter Campart (Oompar, 
Nicholas Crumpler (Cromplir) , John Gobbe (Gobbey) , Isaac 
Lepine (Lepaine) , Jacob Lardent, Andrew Leconte, John 
Vautier (Votie) , Daniel Gobbe (Gobbey) , several Deheulles, a| 
Debonnaire , Renee Monceau, several Ravenells, etc, Peter 
.Campart (the elder) was living in Quaker Street, (Sun Ins. 
Co. Pol. Bk. 1, p. 80 , 1710-11). 

(5) Guildhall MS. 5419/1-15* (St, Botolph Without, Poor Rate). 
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and Livery of the Company were for the most part English, it 

is not easy to recognise them. One street, however, was an 

exception. Some 33 inhabitants were listed in Paternoster Row 

in 1700 , of whom Daniel Alavine (probably from Picardy and taking 

apprentices from I 692 , naturalised in 1710) (1) , and Alexander 

Garrett (2) were both weavers, while Christopher Baudouin was a 

pattern drawer of some importance (3)* Both Garrett and Baudouin 

signed the Petitions of the Principal Inhabitants; Alavine was, 

it seems, a member of the La Patente Church. In 1713 when Rate 

Books, albeit without street names, exist for both areas, the 

• • 

number of French names is much larger in the Mew Town and they 

include a large number of families who can be identified as master 

• • • 

weavers a little later in the period (4). Although the French 

are more numerous^the English weavers who can be identified 

were important ones (John Bachelor, Josiah Tidmarsh, Geo. Blood- 

worth, for example). Col. Peter Lekeux himself lived in Corbet 

Court and paid a rate of 20/-, at least double if not treble the 

average. Neither Old nor New Town included the Liberty of 

Norton Falgate, which comprised Spital Square and the adjacent 
• • 

streets, together with Steward Street and the Old Artillery Ground. 
The area between Petticoat Lane and Bishopsgate Street lay mostly 
in St. Botolphs. In all these areas there were weavers, which 

makes such a study rather more complex than one would wish. A 
fairly rapid survey of the Rate Books 1702-20 of St. Botolphs 
shew a number of weavers in this parish (3)* From 1711 » for 
instance, living in Catherine Wheel Alley were Francis Mattoon 


(1) Hug, Soc. Publns. Vol. XXXIII, p, 40. 

(2) See Appendix 2 (i) and p?^2?fn, 1 of this Chapter 

r> 

% ^ • 

(3) See Appendix 2 (i) and p, 6^ fn, I- of this Chapter 


(4) Guildhall MS. 4C61/2? Quarter a ge Lists of the Weavers 
Coy for 1728 , gives the addresses of most of the Livery. 


(3) See Appendix 2 (i) and p*35 of this Chapter and Chapter 

2, pp. lO/h-5, 139 -16Z, 207-208, 91' 2. 

(6) 

Paternoster How 


THCS 115 

pp, 22-23 1716 (rate) 


Stephen Serious 6/8 


7D Peter Triquet £1.4,0d. 



John lief rone 

12/- 


Peter Rudd 

10/8 

?w 

Isaac Very 

10/8 

w 

Alexander Garrett 13/4 


Geo, Archer 

i3/>* 

PD Christopher 



Baudouin 

-8/8 

W 

James Leige 

8/8 


John Deunio 

8/8 


John Bourseau 

5/'^ 


Thomas Danshar 

5/'» 

?W 

John Osbourne 



Peter Lepipre 

£1.15.'* 


0 


Madam Bohun 
the marke t 


^°^£2.13.4d 


THCS 132 THCS 162 


PP> 92-93 1724 (rate) (1736 pp> 34-33 1743 
HB. DOES NOT INCLUDE (rate) 

THE STREET) 



Stephen Serious 

5/- 


?D 

Peter Triquet 

15 /- 

Thomas Lane £1.2«( 


John Lefronc 

8/- 

John Lefronc 12/- 


Wid. Rudd 

7/6 

John Prilluer (?) 1, 


Peter Gibb 

7/- 

7W Peter Newhouse 6/- | 

w 

Captain Alexander 

W George Garrett 15/-^ 


Garrett 

8/- 

1 


Geo, Archer 

10/- 

T John Gwilt £l,4,0ii 


Christopher 

Widow Fran, Baudouin 7/6d. 

PD 

Baudouin 

5/- 


W 

Benjamin 

6/- 

T Alexander 


Champion 

Garrett £l,4«0i 


T Alexander Garrett 12/6 T Alexander 


John Bourseau 3/6 ’ Garrett 4)1, 4.0 

Thomas Danshicr 3/6 7W Samuel Hadcliffe 5/) 
?W Jno, Osborne 3/6 ( Elia, Dow son ) 

( Chas Gray ) 

Merc.P, Lepipre 17/6 

W(Jos, Harris)W Thomas Bray £l,17.t 

Madam Bohun for ^ Robert Moor Esq. for 

the market *>^.iu.Od. market 


W = Weaver T = Throwster PD = Pattern Drawer M = Mercer 

Merc, = Merchant ? = In Quarterage List, 
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• « • 

(who was admitted to the Weavers* Company in l6?^ (1) « and 

« • • • 

John Bloodworth a Liveryman (2). In Hand Alley lived Janes 

» • 

Ouvry (5) . 

• • • 

In the course of investigating the careers of certain men 
known to be master silk weavers (see Appendixo2, 1-5) » it 
became apparent that within the small area contained by these 
different parishes there was a high concentration of master 
weavers in certain streets whose names had become increasingly 
familiar f while in others the names of the inhabitants were quite 
unknown. Moreover the rates varied in accordance - the less 
familiar, the lees they paid. The search for certain weavers 
specifically known to have made ’* flowered” si3Jce revealed a 
degree of specialisation within the streets themselves which 
seemed to bear a relation to the family and business alliances 
and origins of the inhabitants. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to make as detailed a survey before 172d as it is after that date (4) , 
Only for certain streets or groups of streets was there sufficient 
evidence . 

Paternoster Uow, mentioned earlier, was one such street. 

Apart from those already mentioned therd was only one other 
foreigner there in 1700, Peter Lepipre, a merchant. In 1713 
the latter paid 7/6 as a rate and in addition there was another 
weaver John Baker (5) (also paying 7/6) . Just round the corner 
in Crispin Street lived a mercer, Mathew Hebart, paying 12/-* 

From 1716-43 the inhabitants can be fixed precisely (6) . The 
rates they paid were far higher than in the surrounding streets 


(1) Guildhall, Hand in Hand Insurance Company Policy 
Hegisters MS, 86?V21 fol. 92, No, 239^1 1719/20, 

(2) Guildhall, MS, 86?V21 fol, 91, No. 7Sl 1719/20, 

(3) p. 14*9. . , 

(4) Spitalfields Survey, op, cit, p, 227. (56) Artillery Lane 

belonged to him 1700-1716/20 as well as the house in Crispin 
Street, 

(5) Spitalfields Survey, op, cit, pp, 92-93 (PCC, Plymouth, June 
fol, 121 proved 1726), 

(6) p,Zi-5. 

(7) Chapter 2, p,205. 

(8) Guildhall MS, 8674/21 fol, 104, No, 23988 1719/20, 

(9) Guildhall MS, 8674/47 fol, 193, No, 23988 1733. 
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in which the average rate was 2/6 or 2/-. In 1719 Baudouin* s 
house was valued at £175* a fairly high value (1) though the 
standard may perhaps be set by his landlord's house which was 

valued at £500 (2). Matthew Hebart was probably the mercer 
referred to in A History of Trade (1702) (3). "If the foreigners 
go on and keep four or five trades in one shop; and at the 
same time do as Mr. Heberd, who keeps one Great Shop in Fanchursh 
Street and Two more in Spittle Fields or elsewhere •••• •'* (the 
nation will be ruinedl) (4). The Garretts, who included weavers 
and throwsters^ were a family of long-standing in Spitalfields. 
Nicholas Garrett founded the almshouses (5). His brother, 
Alexander is listed with George Garrett as "Weavers and Warehouse- 
men" in Paternoster Row in 1738. Alexander junior was a throwster 
listed from 1736-38. When Alexander senior died in 1748 the 
"Gentleman's Magazine" referred to him as "an eminent weaver 
and Justice of the Peace". Benjamin Champion had a distinguished 
career in the Weavers' Company, and offered fifty men to fight 
for the Crown against the Young Pretender. His career will 
be considered more fully later (6). John Gwilt was a throwster 
of a well-to-do family (7). The house on the corner of Pater- 
noster Row and Crispin Street was first occupied by Peter Lepipre, 
the merchant, then by Joseph Harris and lastly by Thomas Bray, 

Both the latter were weavers. Lepipre was the first to insure 
the house for £1,000 in 1720 and he renewed the policy in 1726 
(8). Joseph Harris, the next occupier, insured it for the 
same sum in 1733 (9). Harris became Renter Warden of the 


I 


(1) Court Books op. cit. 

(2) ••Gentleman’s Magazine” Vol. IX, p. 55^ i October 29th, 
1759. (Henceforth abbreviated as ”GM”) • 

(3) Address in 1728 Quarts ri:!^© Ust. 

the house (at £150) in 17^3 (Guildhall MS. ^^7V65» fol. 
17, i^o. 56990) renewed 17^6.' (MS. 867^/71* fol. 21 , • 

23988) - house on corner of Paternoster Row and Crispin 

Street. 

(4) GM. XXXIII, p. 146, March 1763* Deaths include; Thomas 
Bray £isq. at Edmonton. 


_ 4 . 
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Weavers Company in 1725 Assistant in 1726. He was Henter 

Bailiff in 1730 and served on special comndttees of the Cooi)any 

in 1732 and 1733 (!)• His obituary in the Gentleman’s Magazine 

described him as ”an emminent weaver worth £ 50,000 "(2). Thomas 

Bray not only bought this corner house from Harris but also 
» » 

several other properties which Harris had previously insured. 

Bray still valued the house at £1,000 when the policy upon it 
was renewed. In addition he owned a warehouse on the south 
side of Paternoster Row, which he insured for £100, and another 
which had a coach-house and stables below and a warehouse above, 
on the east side of Crispin Street. Thomas Bray adopted the 

Livery before 1728, when his address on the Livery List was given 
as Steward Street. He retained the house when he moved to ”his 
dwelling” in Paternoster Row (3)* He joined the Court of 
Assistants in 1736. Bray is probably the junior partner in 

the firm of Reynolds and Bray^ who offered 107 men to fight against 
the Young Pretender in 1745i the largest offer on the list. He 
died in 17^3 (4) • 

Thus, from an early date and continuing throughout the 

period this one street can be seen to have had a marked character 
set by a cross section of the most prosperous in the industry. 

Two other groups of streets have a special interest in 
this first period before the Directories help to elucidate the 
character of the inhabitants. One group is formed by Artillery 
Lane and its continuation the Old Artillery Ground and Steward 
Street which lies at right angles to their junction, together 


(1) See Appendix 2 (i) and (ii) ,Hug.5oc.Prxxs.XX, No.lpp 90 82. 

and pp. 26.25, 29,41.85.92.102.104.12^.170,202. 247, 271 below. 

(2) Hug. Soc. Publns. XXVII, p. 6o. Taking apprentices from 
1710 (Kug. Soc. Publns. XXXIII p. 65, 8l) and on Livery 
in 1719. 

(3) Address given in 1728 Quarterage List. Moved later to 
Sandys Street, see p. of this Chapter. Took apprenticee 
from 1716 (Hug. Soc. Publns. XXXIII, p. 76) and on Livery 
in 1726, if not before. Appeared at General Court ?th 
February 1737/8, either he or his son an Assistant by 

1754 (date of election overlooked). Elected Renter 
Bailiff July 1755, Upper Bailiff, the highest office in 
the Company, 25th June 1757. 

(4) 1728 Quarterage List, 1753-5 Kent's Directory, and Complete 
Guide . 

(5) Hug. Soc. Publns. XXXIII, op. cit, p. 4l. 

(6) Appendix 2 (i) 


Sp'ital 5quan& 
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with Smock Alley and the top of Petticoat Lane on the other 
side* The second group are the streets including and 
inline diately to the north of Black Eagle Street* 

The Quarterage Lists of the Weavers Company for 1728 list 
the addresses of the Livery* In Steward Street lived John 
Bloodworth, who had moved from Catherine VJheel Alley, Capt* Peter 
Lekeux (nephew of Col* Peter) (1), James Leman, his father Peter 

A • • 

Leman, and brother Jacob Leman, Thomas Bray (before moving to 
Paternoster How), Peter Debonnai.re (from St. Quentin and 
naturalised in 1707 (2) ) ; in Artillery Lane Daniel Carbonnel (3) ; 
in Smock Alley Benjamin Champion (i*e., after living in Pater- 
noster How and before moving to Wide gate Alley where he is listed 
in the directories of the middle of the century (4) ) * The 
careers of most are known over a long period; Bloodworth, 

Lekeux and the Lemans were weavers of ’'flowered” silks* Peter 
Leman first appears in the Weavers Company Court Books in l674 (5) 
the same year as Francis Mattoon, living in '“and Alley. James 
Leman and r*eter Lekeux were contemporaries, the former apprenticed 
in 1702 the latter in I 703 * John Bloodworth, chosen for the 
Livery of the Weavers Company in May 1705* was a customer of 
Leman's (6), and Peter I.ekeux's brother-in-law and friend (he 
witnessed Lekeux* s will). It would not seem surprising that some 
of the earliest immigrants sliould settle in t^e streets closest 
to the city boundaiies; but it is worth noting that they were 
weavers of broad-silks and three of them of figured silks* 


(1) fiug. Soc. Publne* XXI. Temoignagee at I’rcnch Church at 
■Thrcadneedle Street. January 1673* Pierre Leman. T. 
Amsterdam natif de Cantorbery. In 1702 at the birth 

of his son Jacob he was noted in the registers as a weaver 
living in the Artillery Ground (not necessarily synonymous 
with the Old Artillery Ground, the street), p. 223« 

Vol. Ill Registers of Prench Church at Threadneedle Street. 
In 1711* just before his death he wa's living in a house 
valued at A.I30 on the east side of Steward Street (Guildhall 
IIS. 867V8, fol. 82, No. 20373). 

(2) Appendix 2 (i) 

(3) House of Lords MSS (12th report of RCHNSS. Pt. 5 & P* 
263). 1689. No. 1^0. Woollen manufactures. ... .Petitions 
against bill pending included one from the Canterbury 
Weavers Company. The signatures to the Petition included 
Henry Soames, John Drigue , Thomas Coles, and Philip Manneke, 
The first two appear among the Assistants on the Quarteratje 
List of the Weavers Company of London 1702/3. **Thomas Colee' 
also does, but this may be a coincidence. 

(4) Journal of Commissioners for Trades and Plantations, op. cit. 
p. 119. 

(5) Book of Designs by James Leman, the property of Messrs. 
Vanaers 8e Fennell Ltd. Nos. 62 (1708) , 39 (1711). 

(6) E. 4460—1909. Victoria and Albert Museum, Dept. Engraving 
Illustration & Design. PI. 21 in James Leman by Frank 
Lewis (Leigh on Sea) , 1954. 
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One further common factor may be noted if not pressed 
♦ 

too far. The' Lekeux's came to England as a result of 
persecution in the l6tb century and settled in Canterbury. leter 

• • f 

Leman came from Amsterdam via Canterbury (1). Moreover, it can 
hsirdXy bo puroXy b , coincidonco th&t b nuinboF of wo^vors with 
ruthor UQusuiiX nflixsiOB who woricod for LoBUiii h^vo tho bbbb hbisos bb 
weavers who came from Canterbury. These aret ••Mr# Mattoon*% 

r 

••bhouXder*\ ••Young PhiXXip ranckey^*^ ••Ben Manckey** (2)# 

» 

A number of other important weaving families also came from 
Canterbury Cthe Agaces*'the Duthoits^ Henry *>oames (3) and soUf 
John Lrigue, John i^hene etc.), but it is not easy to say precisely 
where they lived. We have, on the other hand, the evidence 
of Philip ’’Manneke” of the Company of Silk Weavers of Canterbury 
given to tho Commissioners of Trades and Plantations in 1719 (^) 
*'that their chief business at Canterbury was the making of bro- 
caded and rich silks". When questioned about the number of 
apprentices, he said "that they had a rule formerly of taking but 
two apprentices, though of late the great boys were fetched to 
London before they were out of their time". Was this perhaps 
not true of his own son? In 170d James Leman designed a 
chinoiserie pattern "to be wrought by young Philip Manckey" (5) 
and in 1711 he wrote on the back of a design "This pattern for 
an orrace tissue brosaded with gold and silk.... to be made by 
young Philip Manckey". In 1719 James Leman drew a design for 
'•a flowd. lustring brocaded with colours. .. .to be made by Ben 
Manckey (his first draft work)..." (6). It seems probable 
that iven was Philip’s younger brother. In the Hate Books of 


(1) Geo, Bloodworth* 8 Will (PCC Anstis, fol, 2^9 proved 
November 17^^) explains his relationship to John Bloodworth 
and to the Lekoux*s. In 1711* George Bloodworth was living 
in a house on the west side of Steward Street, valued at 
£200 (Guildhall MS, 867 V3, fol, i>37, No, 21379). 

(2) Francois Baudry: "La Revocation de 1' edict de Nantes 

et le Protestantisme en Bas Poitou au XVIIIe siecle'*, 1922, 

(3) Peter Lepelter (Normandy - Caen); James L'Heureux (Baptisms 
for three children at different dated and addresses give a 

different place of origin for the family, i,e,, Rouen in 171 
Luneray 1710* Dieppe 1721, These perhaps indicate different 
members of the same family all originating in Normandy) , 
Nich, "Lerrux” (= ? relative of John Le Reux living in Littli 
Pearl Street who came from Maine); Jno Fountaine (Rouen 
1691/2 Baptism); Fran, Delorme (= ? relative of John Delor* 
of Monte ndre, Saintouge , living in St, John Street in 1712), 
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1713 and 1716 Philip Manckey appe^e among the inhabitants 
Spitalfields New Town, two doors away from George Bloodworth, 

John bloodworth* s father (1).* From 1724 he was certainly 
living in_ Booth Street, on the far side of Spitalfields. If it 
can be suggested that one small group of "flowered** silk weavers 
» all %#ith some connections in Canterbury, were living together 
in one small area, could there not have been similar groups 
elsewhere? 

One suggestion was made by Francois Baudry in a thesis 
published in 1922 after his death(2) .During the last years 
of the 17th century he said **les tisserands de Mouilleron, 

Pouzanges et surtout de Moncoutant gagnaient 1* Angle terre , et 
1' on voit k Londres, dans la Paroisse de la Patente, quartier 
de Spitalfields, les *oivres* du bas Poitou, peupler la Black 
Eagle Street, le Fleet Street, etc. beaucoup d*entre eux detenaient 
ouvrier en soye.....'* To support his statement he quotes the 
registers of La Patente, naming some of the people* Unfortunately 
the first Rate Book in which we can be quite certain of Black 
Eagle Street is for 174-3 and, although about nineteen of the 
inhabitants were French, they do not correspond with the names to 
which Baudry drew attention. In 1743 none can be traced to Bas 
Poitou, most were not members of the La Patente congregation, and 
if they can be traced they come from Normandy (3) • For the 
period I69O-I7IO the situation does appear to have been different. 
The Registers for La Patente record 55 Baptisms in 1695 of which 
11 were babies whose parents came from Poitou, 10 from Picardy, 

6 from Normandy, the rest were either from miscellaneous places 


(1) 1705 * Chanson, 26 September, Marie et Marieanne filles 
gemelles d*Anthoine Chanson (naturalised in 1709)* "weure” 
de profession et de Marie Belly, originaircs de Chasteignepaj 
en Poitou, et dem, en Black Aigle Street, Stepnay; lad, 
Marieanne par Pierre Tapin et Marie Anne Gastineau et lad, 
Marie par Jacques Bernadeaut et Marie David. (The Gastineaui 
and the Davids also came from Poitou). 

(2) Spitalfields Survey, op, cit. , p, 99* 
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or not recorded. In 1700 of 42 children 8 families came 

•from Poitou, 12 from Normandy, 5 from Picardy, 4 from Paris 

« • 

and the rest from other parts of France. . In 1705» 37 children 

• • f 

were baptised, 10 from Poitou and 10 from Normandy, but far 

fewer places of origin werd mentioned. 9 out of 45 children 

• • 

baptised in 1715 had parents from Poitou, but even fewer places 
of origin eire given and in 1720 none at all. A typical family 
is quoted below (1). 

These people were certainly weavers but, as Baudry said, 
they became silk weavers. In their country of origin they made 
certain coarse types of woollen cloth. Baudry quoted the report 
of the Inspector of Commerce, J-B. de Bonne val made in 1714, that 
**un grand nombre d’ouvriers sont sortis du royaume a cause de 
religion’*, .and that especially in Moncoutant "cette manufacture 
(of wool) a fort diminue par les religionnaires qui ont passe 

t 

dans les pays etrangers". Black Eagle Street, Grey Eagle 
Street, Monmouth Street and Brick Lane, the eastern parts of 
Westbury Street, Phoenix Street and King Street were laid out 
between I66I-I670 (2). The rates they paid (in 3745) were 
fairly low, 1/6 - 5/- compeured with the 8/- to 10/- of the 
richer streets and an occasional inliabitant is noted as "poor” and 
pays no rates. None of the master weavers whose names are known 
to us lived there. Moreover, the weavers from Bas Poitou who 
did subsequently take an important place in the industry, the 
Ogiers, the Bigots, the Rivieres and the Qrelliers did not 
live in this part of Spi talfields. (The Qrelliers and the 
Rivieres had done so for a time at the beginning of the century. 


(1) Registers of J^a Patente (Hug. Soc. Publns. Vol. XI, 
p. 37)* Gabriel Grellier, weaver, from Moncoustant, 
Poitou, .living in Monmout'*^ Street 1703» Cp» 7^) • Peter 

Riviere, ouvrier en soie New George Street, 1712. 

(P. Baudry noted that the faraily came from Pouzanges, 

Bas Poitou). 

(2) L.G.C. Record Room. Rate Book THCS 132, 172^, p. 50. 

(The inhabitants of the streets compared with those in 
rate books in which the street names are given) . 

(3) Peter Abraham Ogier (subsequently of Princes Street, 
see p, 52 and Appendix 2 (i) & (3) » Daniel Gobby, 
see Appendix 2(i), (ii) & (iii) * 

(4) See Chapter 2, p. 76 note 2, p-94-et seq. 

(5) Raphael Dubois, citizen and wearer, lived in Petticoat 
Lane, in the third house south from King’s Head Court. 

(Guildhall MS. 867V9, fol. 545-8 No. 22383). He 
apparently owned another 12 houses most of them in 
Petticoat Lane, whose total value amounted to £1,875* 

His ’’dwelling house" was valued at £300. From 1702-14 
he appears on the Livery lists and in 1719/20 he was Upper 
Warden of the Weavers Company. . . 

(6) Weavers Company Quarterage Lists. Guildhall MS. 466l. 
1702 / 3 , 1714/5, 1719 / 20 , 1724/5, 1726, I 728 consulted as 
a random check. A complete series exists in some cases 
with four duplicate volumes, presumably one for each of the 
"four in place". In the later years there is only one per 
year. Addresses are very seldom given, normally only when 
arrears of Quarterage are noted. 
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but moved later (1) )• These two families were, I suggest, 
exceptional ^ and it would seem that this district in Spitalfields 
was probably densely populated with journeymen working for the 
larger firms, who never themselves accumulated enough capital 
to set up independently as master weavers. 

The process of plotting rich and poor could be carried 
further were it not that so little is known about the poor, 

Corbet i-Court, for instance, was ’rich’. In 1?2^ its inhabitants 
(1) included Peter Abraham Ogier (from Poitou) and Daniel Gobby 
(from Poitou) (3), and^until his death in the previous year^had 
included the influential Colonel Peter Lekeux. Wentworth 
Street and Montague Street were probably poor. The evidence 
is rather negative since only the French and a few English 
either with extraordinary names, or prefixed by their ranks in 
the trained Band Companies, can be identified in the Quarterage 

I 

Lists and Court Books of the Weavers Company, Until the 1730* s 
the Company was reluctant to make the ’’foreign masters” livery- 
men ik) m From I7OP-25 the only foreigners in the Livery were 
the Lekeux* 8 t the Lemans, the Duthoits and some whose French 
origin may have been much earlier than the 17th century: Edward 

Richier, Raphael Dubois (5) » for example. The Livery of 1725 
included Peter Debonnaire , Peter Francillon, and Daniel Carbonnel, 
but in all only Ik out of 2^3 had French names (6) , 

The petitions from the ’’Gentlemen and principal inhabitants” 
of Spitalfields to the Commissioners for the 50 New Churches can 
be compared with the livery lists. In the period they cover 
(1713/^ " 1739), the proportion of weavers remains constant. 
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Naturally many of the French weavers belonged to their own 

congregations and only began to participate in the affairs of 

Christ Church a little later in the century. It is the English 

Assistants. and Livery whom one hopes to find. Some indeed 

were regular. signatories: John Folwell, Alexander Garrett, 

Josiah Tidiaarsh (from 1715/1^) » Edward Peck (the dyer and not in 
• • • • 

the Company, although intimately connected with the industry) , 

Thomas Excclby from 1723 » John Crush 1726, Thomas Jervis 1726, 

John Russell 1726, Reuben Foxwell 1727t Alexander Garrett junior 
and John Lavy 1729* They were outnumbered by their neighbours 
of French origin. Raphael Dubois signed the 1713 Petition and 
most of the subsequent ones, Jacob Grootert, Peter Lekeux (Colonel) , 
Christopher Baudouin the pattern dra\fer, Samuel le Morin, John 
Villeneau, Isaac Lefevre, Daniel Messman, John Gobbe, Pierre 
Lemaitre, Daniel Pilon, Peter Nouailles, Daniel Gobbe, James 
Guerin, John Maay, Mathurin Gastineau, Simon Julins and 
Obadiah Agace signed at least one, and some several. Some of 
the other "principal inhabitants" can be identified from the 
Spitalfields Survey^ such as Samuel Worrall the builder, while 
Peter Lepipre was a merchant. 

Why then do the English Assistants and Livery not appear 
on the lists? There are several possible explanations. It could 
be argued that the Quarterage Lists do not represent more than a 
proportion of weavers, and the rest had no particular reason to 
live in Spitalfields. This possibility will be considered more 
fully when considering the relationship of the Weavers Company 
to the industry. If the Assistants and Livery do represent 


(1) P.R.O. Lord Chamberlain's Accounts. Coronation of 
George I, L.C.2. 20(i) (and subsequently in normal 
accounts of the Great Wardrobe). 


(2) 

Sun 

Insurance Company Policy 

Book 1. 

1710-11, p. 20. 

(5) 

Sun 

Insurance Company Policy 

Book 2. 

1712-13, P* 92. 

W 

i. ; 

PRO. (L.C.2. 20(i), 171^. 

L.C.9, 

286, ( 50 ), (184) 


(3)t (57), 1716-17). 


ii, Guildhall MS. 867V6 (1707), fol. 15, No. 15567. 

(5) Sun Insurance Company Policy Book 3. 1715-1^, P* 70. 

(6) Sun Insurance Company' Policy Book 3. 1713-1^, P. 95. 
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"the trade" they could ^ of course ^ have been living either in 

• • 

the streets around Bishopsgate or in other parts of London 

especially Southwark, 

The few Englishmen on the Quarterage Lists of 171 V5i 
1719/20 and 1724/5 who can be traced, do for the most part live 
within the city. The supplier of ribbons to the Crown in 1714 (1) 
can probably be identified with Mr, Samuel Hooker at the Golden 
Ball in Lamb Alley, Red Cross Street in the Parish of St, Giles 
Cripplegate Middlesex, weaver, who insured his goods with the 
Sun Insurance Company (2), Mr, Philip Humphreys, a Liveryraan 

of 1714/5 may be Mr, Philip Humphreys in Bell Lane, Spitalfields 

near Smock Alley in the Parish of St, Dunstan's Stepney^ who 
insured his goods in 1712/3 (3). The Renter Bailiff of the 

Weavers Company in 1720/21, Mr, Thomas Fitzhugh, could be the 
Thomas ffitzhugh living nex.^ the Horseshoe in Pelham Street in 
the HamDdb of Mile End New Town, weaver, who insured his goods 
in 1712, John Johnson ^Renter Warden in 1720/21^ could either 
be the mercer supplying goods to the Crown (4) or a weaver of 
that name, Gamaliel Maud, on the Livery 1719/20 and an 
Assistant in 1724/5^ must have been the weaver of that name living 
at the Blue Hall in the Town Ditch in the Parish of St, Botolph’s 
Aldersgate, who insured his goods in 1713 and renewed the policy 
1*^ 1722 at a valuation of £800 (5). Humphrey Burroughs, 

Assistant 1720/21, and probably dead by 1723, could be the weaver 
of that name of New Street in Bishopsgate Street in the Parish 
of St, Botolph’s insuring his goods in 1714 (6), 


Richard 


(1) Richard Badcock 1707-1719 (Guildhall MS. 8&7V6 (1707) 
867V21 (1719) f fol. 435 and 28o respectively. No. 
14215. 

William Badcock 1726, dated bill at the Guildhall, at 
the Three Crowns and Queen's Head, Ludgate Hill, Corner 
of Old Bailey, and Insurance Policies 1733 (MS. 8674/47, 
fol. 77, and 1743 (MS. 8674/63, fol. 311). 
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Badcockjon the Livery 1719/20^ and William Badcockon the Livery 

« V ^ 

171 9-1725 j were probably the mercers who lived in Ludgate Hill (1). 
Joseph Willett, an Assistant in 1724/5, could be the weaver at 

4 

The Three Flower Pots in Queen Street in the Park in the Parish 
of St* Saviour’s Southwark , who insured a house in Suffolk in 
1716* Most of these can only be suggestious, as the names 
are not sufficiently unusual to make any certain identification* 

We do not know that any of these roen «re silk weavers but, 
if not, what were they making? We know of at least two sub- 
stantial weavers of worsted within Spitalfi^s from the 1719 
evidence* How far is it correct to regard Spitalfields as 
synonymous with silk? • 

The Directories (taken with other evidence) suggest an 
explanation, although to argue from the 1750's and 4o*s that the 
situation then was true twenty years before is open to criticism. 

The Directories shew a number of people connected with the 
silk industry living outs de Spitalfields, some in rather 
specialised areas* The Silkmen and silk brokers who handled the 
imported raw silk, and often also the thrown silk were 
scattered throughout the city; about ten firms of the total 
number traced lived in Cheapside, some eight firms in Bishops- 
gate Street Within, a few in Cannon Street, Poultry, Newgate 
Street, Lombard Street and Ludgote l^iill. One established 
himself at Batson's Coffee House (James Cooke, 1736-44). Their 
failure to live together as a group nay be accounted for in the 

natur. of th.lr bualo..., the (wbject of a later seotiou. 


(1) Thomas Yeldall. Bankrupt 1751 and trade card BM* ”fron 
Mr. Hyder next door'*. QM. Vol. Ill, 1753 1 P* ^7* 
Obituary notice of "Mr. Rider, formerly a mercer, at 
the Indian (^ueen by St. Bartholomew's Hospital". 

(2) Jourdaln and de Oron, Smock Alley 1755‘~^7 and J • & J . 
Jourdaln, Spltal Square 1777* 

Matthew Hebart, p. 2^ 

(3) Daniel Defoe. "The Complete English Tradesman" Vol. II, 
part 2, Chapter V, pp. 162-164 (of 1732 edition. 1st 
ediUon 1727). 

(4) Ebenezer Ibbetson and William i^cket In partnership 
1727 Ludgate Hill, with subsequent changes In the 
partnership until 1767 and probably later, see Chapter 
2 p .2 2^ -6, Robert Carr. 

(5) 1. Caleb Trenchfleld active 1697 (and probably earlier) - 

1712; Isaac Wlttlngton, bis son-in-law and partner 
(see also Appendix 2(1); and Thomas Hlnchcllffe, his 
partner (see also Appendix 2(l»who died In 1740. 
(Supplied the Crown L.C.9.3* 1759). 

11. James Salkeld 1709-13 (Guildhall MS. 8674/7, fol. 3l4) , 
Charles Salkeld 1753-5 Directories, 
ill. Palmer & Halsey, mercers Ludgate Hill 1744, with 

changes of partnership continuing up to 1772, Directory 
"Falmer Ph. Jn. & Cha. Ludgate Hill". 
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The DycFB too were fairXy scattered* Some Xxved in the 
better parte of Spi taXfieXds, SpitaX Square, Princes Street 
or Red Lion Street, but one or two aXso Xived in Booth Street 
and even in PearX Street much, further north than their coXXeagues. 
Since the Directories seXdom note a man as a si3Jc dyer, those in 
Southwark and eXsewhere have been ignored in the absence of 
further evidence to connect them with the siXk industry* 

The Mercers who eoXd the finished product, whether imported 
or EngXish, and indeed sometimes commissioned aXX the operations, 
Xived together in cXearXy defined districts* About 90 firms 
have been noted in the period, some of which succeeded one 
another at the same or a different address* A few were 
scattered in the City: there were, for exampXe , two in Smith- 

fieXd (one firm and a junior partner who set up for himseXf and 
faiXed (X) ), three in MiXk Street, three in Fenchurch Street, 
four in Gracechurch Street, and even two in SpitaXfieXds itseXf, 
both important firms (2) * The majority were^ however^ confined 

to three districts, Cheapside (X3 firms). Covent Garden (about 
30 firms in King Street, Bedford Street, Henrietta Street and 
Chandos Street), and Ludgate HiXX (20 firms)* According to 
DanieX Defoe (3) the mercers had been estabXished in Paternoster 
Row (in the City) in the X?th century and they had then spread 
to Covent Garden and that in his day the most spXendid were 
estabXished in Ludgate HiXX* Throughout the period Ludgate 
HiXX continued to be the headquarters of some of the most 
Important firms (4) and aXso of some of the Xongest surviving (5) * 


(1) Carr, Ibbetson and Bigg# (ee« note (4) i^reTloue page). 

PRO. L.C. 9.3. 17^^56; L.C.9. 267* 295* 290. i.e.: from)l42 

throughout the period). 

Caleb Trenchfield, Joshua Feary andHobert Carr ( not the Robert Carr 
of the Royal Accounts but see also Appendix 2(i).) Bill 1701-10. 

G. Scott Thomson. "The Ruseells in Bloomsbury'** p. 245. 

Henry Shelley obit. 1736. Cavil Street, St. Clement Dane’s. 

(2) e.g.: 1743 GM. XIII, pp. 65B-9* December. A satirical article on j 

ladies wearing "Westphalian Yellow" at a ball from "The Old English 
Journal": "....accordingly I went to those ei^nent mercers Messrs, 

iiinchcliffe St Uuddlestone . . . • •" 

• and Mrs. Delaney: letter to her sister written from St. James’s 

Palace in 1750, "....in the morning I had Hr. Carr and silks, and , 
I bought a rich satin for a sack....." I 

198-201 

(3) Appendix 2(i), (ii), (iii) * Chapter 2, p./, on the Ogier family. 


(4) 

(5) 


House of Cooimons Journals, Vol. 50* p. 209* 

Henry Cookes supplied silks 1732-43 (L.C. 9* 288, 289* 290). 

St. l^ul. Covent Garden. 
(PCC. Boycott 226, 1743). 

Thomas & William Hinchcliffe (probably before I76I) . 

(see also Appendix 2(i) 8t (ii). Henrietta Street, Hent & 

(L.C. 2* 30. Coronation Geo. III). Chickens, Cov. Gdn. (trade 

cards, directories, etc.). 


John Bell 1725-41 supplied silks. Bedford Street, Cov. Gdn. 

(L.C. 9* 287* 288, 289* 290). 

Thomas Bell 1742-53 supplied silks. 

(L.C. 9* 290, 29I). 

In partnership in later years with 
Edward Ingram 1753- to end of period, 

(i.e. L.C. 9* 291* 292 ct. seq., and 
also Coronations, etc.) 

Chief supplier with Robert Carr. 

Swan 4 Buck supplied silks 1751* Bedford Street 1730, King 

(L.C. 9, 291). Street 174? ♦* Covent Gdn. 

s: Robert Swan obit. 1769. 

a Robert Duck obit. 1770. 

(Other partners Barlow and Wheatley) . 

(See also Appendix 2(i) and (ii).) 


Trelsilian & Ashburner 1795 Chandos Street, Covent Qardeoi 

(See Appendix 2(ii) )• 


(6) Anon. "A General Description of All Trades", 1747* p. 139. The 

Mercers: "Most of these are great shopkeepers in a very genteel waj» 
who in Town deal altogether in wove silks, damasks, velvets, etc.*** 
Our tip-top mercers in Town seldom take an apprentice under £30..*** 
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(6) (cont'd): 

(to £100 and upwards) ••• .but then they live in a very handsome 
manner; go always clean; and their business is little more 
than a diversion* •••• •" 

(They generally invest a minimum of £^00 in their businesses 
and often up to £2,000 and more). 

(7) Appendix 2(i) . Active l690*s (House of Lords MSS. l693-5t P* 321. 
Petition of certain mercers importing Italian thrown silk overland). 
Obit. 1721 (PCC. Buckingham, fol. 139). 


(8) Guildhall MS. 867 V9* fol. 242, No. 8695. 
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Tbty iacluded supplitre of gooie to the Crown or to eueh 
custoaere ae the Duke of Pedford (1)^ whose naaea crept Into 
the literary eourcea of the tine (2). Though the llata of 

baxikrupta also include a nuoher of rnerceret few of thece lived 

« 

in Ludgate Hill* They dealt, of course, in foreign silKe 
aa well aa English ones* According to Mr* i^ter Ogier (3) 
giving evidence to the Select CoaRdLttee of the House of Coomona 
on the ailk industry in 17^^ (^) "apart from the 10 houses, 
who were importers, there were above 100 v^are housemen and Silk 

I 

Mercers, not importers, who buy more English manufacture than 
thoie 10 houses"* An even greater number of the suppliers 
of goods to the Crown, together with other important firms, 
lived in Covent Garden (3) • As in Ludgate Hill some of the 
firms appear to have been established in the district early in 

the century and to continue well into the third quarter* With 
the exception of the firms in Spitalfields the mercers 
were predominantly English* Although it is thus more difficult 
to accumulate circumstantial evidence about them it is clear 
from many sources that their houses were appropriate to their 
capital (6). In 1711 Isaac Tullie (7), Henry Shelley and 
Jacob Davidson of St* Paul, Covent Garden, mercers, insured 
"a brick bouse on the west side of Bedford Street* •• .known 
by the sign of the Black Lyon and Teven Stars, being now their 
dwelling house for £1,200" (8). A weaver in Spitalfields 
might value hie at £75-£150 in the same period, and Edward 
Peck, a dyer and a rich man, set only £500 on hie. 


In 1742 


(la) C^uiUWl Ms. 86?4/6^. No G724. 

(X) &e« Chapter 2« p« 22^-6. 

(2) S«e p.^2 fn« 1 ■ 

(3) Guildhall MS. 867V75* fol. 3o6, Ho. 28646. 

(4) Jno. Gareod Sr Mayrick^ Wood Street Cheapaide 1763$ 

Geo. Gwilt Wood Street* Cheapaide 1753*1763» Thomas 
Wilson St Co.* Wood Street* Cheapaide 1763$ roller & 

Knight* Gould Street* Cheapaide 1753-72$ Nutter Sr 
I^ker* Gould Street* Cheapaide 1753-5$ Chaurles Coverly 
Alderraanbury; Walter Griffin I* Co., Friday Street* Cheap- 
aide; Stephen Wilson A Co., Aldermanbury 1755-93* 

Samuel August (see Appendix 2(iil))* Long Alley near Hog 
Lane* Shoreditch 1745-55* 

Mitchell & l^pSf South%iark* 1763* 

Arabroce Marshall* London dridf^e* 1753***** etc. 

(5) Daniel Defoes Journal of the Plague Year (Dent edition p. 21j| 

first publi.shed 1722. (Allowing for so^rie exaggeration) 
'*•••..1 remember in particular that in a representation to 
my Lord Mayor of the condition of the poor it was estimated 
that there were no less than an hundred thousand riband 
vrearers in and about the city* the chiefest number of whom 
liTed then in the parishes of Shoreditch* Stepney* White- 
chapel* and hishopsgate* that* namely about Spitalfields; 
that is to say as Spitalfields was then* for it was not so 
lar^^e as now by one fifth part ** j 
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Ebenezer Ibbetson and R>bert Carr insured their "intended 
dwelling house on the south side of Ludgate Hill in the Parish 
of St. Brides. ..." for £1,200, of which "the back shopps" 
were valued at £300X^) They had the usual wainscotted rooms 
and marble chimney pieces, but, considering the importance of 
this firm (1) it was a fairly modest sum at the time. John 
Badcock was the third of his family to live in Ludgate Hill (2). 
His predecessors called themselves mercers, but he appears as 
a "merchant" in 1750, when he insured his house for £1,000 (3)* 

It possessed six wainscotted rooms, four marble chimney pieces 
etc. and also, "a necessary at the top of the house brought down 
with lead pipes". Perhaps this luxury indicates that he had 
left the trade for, in 1761, as his father’s executor, he 

assigned to Richard Neale three warehouses valued at £200, £100, 
and £150. On May 20th 1765 the Gazetteer and New Daily 
Advertiser reported that in the course of the riots on "Friday 
night, 13^ panes of glass were broken at Mr. Carr’s, mercer on 

Ludgate Hill". (His firm was suspected of importing foreign 
silks. It was, surely, a substantial proof of the size and 
elegance of his house. 

Among the weavers the largest group living outside Spital- 
fields were the ribbon weavers who congregated in and around 
Cheapside with a few scattered elsewhere (4). This was a branch 
of the industry which had flourished in the 17th century (5), 

It is not surprising therefore to find that the weavers within 
the city walls were predominantly English by extraction. 


Some 



(1) Three in Mortimer’s Directory 17 (> 3 » 

Thomas Cooke, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, Cheapside (1752-63) 
Hallet, Bow Laue , Cheapside* 

Humphrey Slim, Friday Street, Cheapside. 

(2) Three in Mortimer's Directory 1765* 

Dunn, Hoorficlds. 

Hook, Moorfields. 

Peltraw & Co., Upper Moorfields. 

(3) Thomas Sharp, Throwster, Little Moorfields 1736-8, Orris 
Weaver. 1747. 

(4) Peter Collet, Princes Street, Upper Moorfields 1763« 

I 

(5) Hoger de Coverly, King Street, Moorfields 1763* 

(6) James Malo "merchant and weaver". Pavement Moorfields, 
1753-72. 

(12) Appendix 2 (i) 4 (ii). 

(7) "London in Miniature" 1755i (I.H.R.). 

(8) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser (B.M, Burney Colin.). 

(9) Patent Office, List of Prices. .. (Agreement signed between 
Journeymen Weavers and certain masters for the rates of 
pay in the various branches of the silk industry) . 

(10) Address in 1772 Directory. 

(11) In and around Bishopsgate were also: Pliilip LQvctt, Binding 

Weaver 1772, Skinner’s St. Bishopsgate Street; Thomas Hopkin| 
Throwster, Half Moon Alley, Bishopsgate Street, 1753-55; 

in 1772 to 11 Foster Lane, Moorfields. j 

(15) Appendi)^ 2 (i), (i 1). (i i 1)A pp. d06. 1 75, 192 , 2Q2, 29 7note 2. 
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gauze weavers can be found outside SpitaificldSi again in 
Cheapside (1), and other specialists in Moorfields, gauze 
weavers (2), an orris weaver (3) ♦ ^ handkerchief weaver (4) and 
/'f' one of ferret (5), and some whose specialities are unknown, (6). 

One weaver of broad ’’flowered’* silks^Daniel ^ooth^ spent most 
'Z 'of his working career, a distinguished one (12), in Ropemaker’s 

Alley, Moorfields. He moved there from Paternoster Row and later 
went to Devonshire Square. He came from Canterbury and retired 

to Hackneyj"thc largest and most wealthy village in Europe 

remarkable for the number of opulent merchants and citizens ’*(7). 

John Phen^, a broker, lived in Little Moor gate in 1757 • 

In Bishopsgate there were a few rather distinguished 
weavers. James London in Primrose Street in 17^0 » and a hand- 
kerchief weaver Edward W oilstone craft from 1755-65. When he 
died in January 17^5 his obituary (8) noted^ ’’Tuesday died near 
Shoreditch Church very rich T'lr. Wollstonecraf t one of the greatest 
handkerchief makers in England and Captain in the White Regiment 
of Trained Bands*'. John Hoskins, one of the master weavers 
who signed the 1769 list of prices (9) for the ’’Fancy Branch, 
drugget modes, handkerchiefs, gauzes and nets" Lived in Crosby 
Square (10), and another English firm (speciality unknown), 

Johnson and Harwell advertised in 1755 their address in Bishops- 
gate Street Without. Earlier still James Leman moved from 
Steward Street to "his house in Bishopsgate Street" where he 
died in October 17^5. Aj>art from Landon and Leman these weavers 
were all of English extraction (11). A complete exception 
to the picture was Abraham Jeudwin^f, \ weaver of figured velvets. 


Ayliffe Street 


Le mon Street 


( 1 ) 


Samuel Ware 17^5*55 (C300 on House* 
MS. 867V67f fol* 288, 
17 ^ 5 ) . 

R. Simmonds, probably there 1727* 

1736-38. 

Simmonds 8e Weld, 1733-35* 


Thomas Harris 1736-^ 
John Harris 1753-55. 
Thomas Umfreville 
(fc500 house. MS. 86?^ 

fol. 180) 1719. 
Thomas Pearson 1755* 
Various Phillimores 

1736-55. 

Sami. Hawkins Junr, 171 
Sami. Hawkins & Raikti 

1772. 


Red Lion Street. GoodiMin*s Fields. 
Sami. & William Petty, 1736-38. 


(2) Guildhall MS. 867 V7, fol. 6l2, No. I986O. 

\ 

f » 

(3) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser (B.M. Burney Colin.) 
April 15th, 1765. 
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who &6 f a m j 1 y c 3 .iS 6 froffl Normaindy 3.nd scttXod in ihis country 
in the 1690* s, who died in 178? at his house in Basinghall 
Street, not far away from the Hall of the Weavers Company. 

There was a colony of throvisters immediately to the south 

I 

of Whitechapel Street in Goodman's Fields. Two streets 
particularly, Ayliffe Street and Lemon Street (1), contained a 
number of firms over a considerable period. Another small 
group lived in Hoxton to the north of Spitalfields. One 
throwster (Leonard Snee) gave his address from 17^9-55 as Batson's 
Coffee House# He had previously insured his house in Crispin 
Street, which had been his father's before him (2)^ as a weaver 
(perhaps because he was a member of the Company 7) and it might 
perhaps be that he retained the house as working premises. 

Batson's Coffee House, the address of a silk broker mentioned 
earlier, was also one of the centres at which money was collected 
for the relief of the unemployed journeymen in 1765 (3) • Per- 
haps it had come special association with the industry? 

It may perhaps be rather dangerous to generalise on the 
evidence of such a small group of weavers and others living out- 
side Spitalfields# They were only the few who advertised 
and many did not do so. It can, however, at least be suggested 
that their neighbours were probably in the same branches of the 
industry as they were# Furthermore, could the tendency they 
shew not have been even more pronounced in the earlier period 
before the publication of the Directory of 1736? Thus, the 
English families of weavers in the established branches of the 
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industry had probably al%^ays lived within the city and the 
directories only shew that in ipany cases they continued to do so. 
Although they made ribbons as they had done in the l?th century 
they also wove broad silks and other silk goods. These too 
may have been made outside the district of Spitalfields at the 
beginning of the century and earlier, just as within Spitalfields 
there was an established community of worsted weavers. 

If we turn to the Parish of Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
and the Liberty of Norton Falgate we find, as we should expect, 
an overwhelming majority of French master weavers together with 
a small but exceedingly important group of Englishmen. Even 
within this small area there was a remarkable degree of 
specialisation. In the first place the masters lived only in, 
certain streets and not in any others. These were concentrated 
very closely together (see map): the streets were: 


Artillery Lane 


Elder Street 

Red Lyon Street 

Bell Lane 


Fore Street 

Sandys Street 

Booth Street 


Gun Street 

Smock Alley 

Brick Lane (part) 

Hand Alley 

Steward Street h 

Brown's Lane 


Lamb Street 

Westbury Street 

Catherine Wheel 

Alley 

Mason's Court 

Wheeler Street 

Church Street + 


Old Artillery 

Ground + 

White Row 

Corbet Court 


Paternoster How-f 

White Lion Street 

Crispin Street 

+ 

Petticoat Lane 
(part) 

Widegate Alley + 

Dorset Street 


Pelham Street 

Spital Square ^ 

Duke Street 


Princes Street + 

Wood Street + 

Moreover, 

even in 

these few streets 

theye were some in 


which there seem to liave been a larger community of English 


(1) A list of the Directories used is given in the Bibliography* 

In 1755t Kent’s Directory has usually been preferred to the 
Complete Guide of that year as it seemed to be more accurate in 
the cases where the facts could be checked* 

(2) Steward Street . 

Inhabitants connected with the silk industry in the period in 
alphabetical ’order* 


Name 


Peter Alavoine 


Dates 


Speciality 
(if known) 


Other 

Information 


Other 

Addressee 


Alldwin & Overy 


-1763 

1755 


Striped, plain, 
lustring, mantua 
& tabby 

- - Henry Alldwin Junr* 

8t James Ovry Junr* 

Bankrupt 1756* 

Giles Bigot & James Godin 1736-39 Flowered (30) Appendix 2(i) & Spital 

(60) 


(iii) . 


Peter Beuzeville 
John Bloodworth 

Daniel Bouquet 

R • Brad shaw 

Abe* Cole Senr* & Jr* 

Benjamin Coles 
Peter Debonnaire 
Abe* Delamare & Co* & 
John Delamare 

John Desclaux 
Gallot & Guillebaud 


Guillemard & Sons 

J*B* & G* Hebert & Co* 
Jordan & Mason 


Peter Lekeux 
Peter Lekeux (son) 
Elizabeth Lee 
James Leman 

John Louis 
Thomas Mason 
Mason & Jordain 


Flowered 


1772 

1728 

1772 

1763-72 

1749-55 


1753-63 Half Silks 

1728 


1 


(10) Appendix 2(iii) from Dorset Stn 


Appendix 2(i) 


from Cath* Wh«; 
Alley. 


to Red Lion 
Street (1?| 


17^9-53 Throwsters (22) Appendix 2(ii) 

& (iii) * 

(10) Appendix 2(iii) 
1769-72 Plain Foot - L*0*P* 

Figd* 8c 
Flowered 
Plain mantua 
& tabby 
1769-72 Fancy 
1769-72 Plain foot -figured 
& Flowered 


1738-^3 - 


1763 


to Duke Streit 


1728-43 Flowered 
17^3-46 Flowered 


1736 

1702- 

(before) 1745 

1763 

1753 

1763 


Flowered 
Half Silks 


Appendix 2(i) & (ii) . 

Appendix 2(i) to Red Lion Si 

Bankrupt . 

Appendix 2(i) 


Appendix 2(li). 
Appendix 2(ii) 


to Bishopsgat 
Street. 

from Duke Stn 


Jas* Sorell & Sons 
Daniel Vautier 
Tigures in bpdclc 6 .t 6 ; See Appendix 2 . (Ill) 


Flowered 
1769-72 Plain, foot -figured 
8t Flowered 

1737-44 Flowered (47) Appendix 2(i) 8c 

(iii) 


to Lamb Stri* 


rather than French masters, others in which certain 

specialists lived and not others, or in which therd were a 

very much larger number of masters than in the streets 

immediately next to them* The streets in which seven or more 

masters lived have been starred* The weavers (or others 

» » • 

connected with the industry) are those whose names appear in 
the Directories (1) or on the lists in Appendix 2, together with 
a few from other sources who seem to have been important* Some 
of the inhabitants moved several times in the period, and therefore 
turn up in the figures for several streets* Even this was not 
altogether haphazard ^as v/ill be seen* The specialities of the 
inhabitants are known from the 1769 List of Prices, from Mortimer* s 
Directory of I763, and the V*& A, designs* In a few cases 
the earlier directories mentioned a man's speciality, and in others 
the obituaries in the newspapers or the **Gentleman* s Magazine** 
give some information* 

From 1728-1772 there were some 50 firms in the group of 
streets where the "Canterbury** contingent seem to have con- 
gregated earlier in the century* (There were, of course, others 
whose names appear with their addresses in the Court Books of 
the Weavers Company, or the registers of the churches, English 
and French, in the area, or in the Insurance Company lists, but 
their standing can be assessed against those about whom more is 
known). There were at least 6 in Artillery Lane, 7 in Old 
Artillery Ground, 9 in Gun Street, ^ in Steward Street (2) but, 
by contrast, only 6 firms in the parallel street, Duke Street, 
and three in Fort Street to the north* In Steward Street 


(1) Guildhall MS. 867V53t fol. 292, No. 64091. 

14^-8 

(2) See Chapter 2, p.^ for an account of the career of 
the Pecks. 

(3) Guildhall HS. 86^7 V53, fol. 295 ♦ 7239. 

(4) PCC. Caesar, fol. ?22 , Middx. 

(5) PCC. Caesar, fol. 56l , Middx. 

(6) There were two wesvers oT this name in Spitalfields 
during the period, who were closely related. One of 
the two John Kaz-es served the Vestry of Christ 

Church in various capacities , possibly the same 
man was a Liveryman of the Weavers Company, 
5ee also Appendix 2 . (^ 1 ), 
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the "flowered” silk weavers included Captain Peter Lekeux 
and his son Peter who moved in 1?46 to Red Lion Street, Jordan 
and Mason, making flowered silks in 1763 ^ut signing the agree- 
ment for plain silks in 1769, Daniel Vautier living from 1737-44 

# 

(1) in a house owned by John Peck, the dyer (2) • It was 
insured for £150. He later moved to Lamb Street. Weavers 
of plain, foot -figured and flowered included Janes Sorell and 
Sons, and Qallot and Quillebaud, Peter Alavoine made "striped 
and plain lustring, mantua and tabby”, Quillemard and Sons 
"plain mantua and tabby". Two weavers -made silks mixed with 
worsted, Benjamin Coles and John Louie. There was (regrettably) 
a bankrupt Elizabeth Lee (1736), and a family of throwsters, 
the Delamares. Peter Delaraare, senior, a weaver, lived in 
Duke Street in 1736, his son of the same name lived in a house 
which he insured for £300 in that year "£275 brick and £25 
timber, ye house valued £225 and a throwster* s workshop back- 
ward adjoining, valued £75, oa the west side of Steward Street...' 
(3). From 1736-47 the firm advertised in the directories 
and was succeeded by Abraham Delamare from 1749—55* Peter , 
junior, died in 1747; his surviving brothers renewed the policy 
in 1751. 


In the Old Artillery Ground lived several of the 
manufacturers whose names appear on the *45 list (Appendix 2(iii) 

, ( 4 ) 

James Be luzeville (5 men), who died in 1763^ Peter Maillard 
(21 laen), possibly the weaver of that name from Upper Normandy, 


in Cpital Yard in 1705, but more probably a son, since he died in 

( 5 ) 

1763. John Roy (10 men), John Maze (6) (17 men), and Peter 


(1) See Chapter 2, p*200, & Appendix 2(i), (ii) & (iii) • 

(2) Jafljes Maze in his will made in 17^9 (proved 1750 PCC 
GREENLY, fol. 362) refers to his ’’good friend Nicholas 

Jourdain of Smock Alley, weaver ” ^ke Direcboriea 

for 1755 Jourdain and de Gron, mercers, appear in Smock 
Alley; James Godin in his will (PCC St.Eley, fol* 252, 
Middx*) proved in 1762, referred to him as ”my good 

friend Nicholas Jourdain mercer”* 

(3) Spitalfields Survey op. cit., pp* 228-236, esp. p. 236 

description of the interior. ^ 

(^) Silk mixed with worsted, John Hunt; flowered silk, 
William Plees* 

(5) Obit* 17^8. (PCC. Strahan, fol* 9)* Hug* Soc* Publns* 

Vol* XXXIII, p* 65 .(17W August 27th* "Mr* Lewis 
Desormeaux, upon certificate from Holland is admitted 
a foreign master*” 
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(possibly ths man who offered 50 men) (1) who died there 
in 1776. Kaze 'and Ogier ttay 'have made flowered silks. 

In Artillery Lane one 'house was occupied from 1716-1775 

by a Jourdain, and possibly for a longer period. William 

Jourdain probably lived there until 1750, and then Nicholas 

who moved there from a house in Suock Alley just round the 

corner. He began his career as a weaver but subsequently became 

. . 

a mercer (2). He greatly embellished the house (3)* 

Possibly more typical of the inhabitants was a weaver, John 
Fontaine, who lived in Artillery Lane from 1742 - 1755 and in- 
sured his house for £200 in 1749. Daniel Carbonnel, a shag 
weaver, who offered 30 men in 1745, lived in Artillery Lane from 
1726 (probably) and 1723 (certainly) until moving to Sandys 
Street. According to Mortimer's Directory there was one 
weaver of flowered silks, and one of half-silks in the street (4) . 
From 1736-38 one throwster, Thomas Teeton, advertised his 
address there. In Oun Street there were weavers of light silks 
and handkerchiefs (among those whose speciality is known). 

There were also two substantial contributors to the *45 List, 
Lewis Desorraeaux (5) (19 men) 1736-48, and Daniel Giles, senior 
(4o men) . 

It would thus be impossible to pick out one group of 
specialists in these streets. There were more French than 
Fnglish firms and all seem to have been well established in 
their own branches of the industry. Some can be proved to 
have lived there for a very long time andother probably did. 

They were predominantly weavers of broad silks. 


(1) See fn. ^ P* 

(2) Guildhall MS. 86?V63, fol. 28^, No. 61286. 

(3) PCC. Legard, fol. 252. 

(4) See Chapter 2, p . 204 notes 6 ^ 

(5) Index to 1732 volume: '*Mr. Grumpier 

a gauze lappet patt * (5985*6) Jai 

6 22, 1752. 

a ruffle patt.... 5 = (5985*5(iii) 

April 4, 1751 


a gauze 


5 - (5985*5(iv)) 


One of these is illustrated, plate 4g, 
No. 57. 



Two streets very close by form something of a contrast 

* 

in the character of their inhabitants. In Widegate Street 
and Sandys Street, which wes a turning off it, there lived 
eleven weavers whose careers have been traced. Only one man 
in Sandys Street was of French extraction and this was Daniel 
Cabaniel (Carbonnel &.etci>, the shag weaver, who offered 50 
men in 1745 (!)• The others were English, Benjamin Champion, 
an Assistant in the Weavers Company who had lived previously 
in Smock Alley and Paternoster How^is listed in the 1755 
Directory as ’’near" Widegate Alley in 1753-5* This was 
actually a house on the east side of Sandys Street, the second 
house from VJidegate Street (2). The house valued at 

£450, the kitchen and a room over £100, and workshops £150, 

There were three storeys and a garret in the house, and two 
storeys in the workshop, Benjamin Champion offered 50 men in 
1745 * one of the larger offers. If he can be identified with 
Champion and Meyrick in Mortimer's Directory of 1763* he was 
making silks mixed with v/orsted and thread, Thomas Byas and 
his widow Ann Byas also lived in Sandys Street from the 1730's 
(if not earlier) until she died in I 767 (5). They were 
rich (4) but what they made is not knov/n. 

None of the firms in Widegate Alley even had as much as 
one French partner, Bowland , Crumpler & Co, who advertised in 
the 1755 Directory were gauze weavers. Anna Maria Qarthwaite 
sold three gauze patterns to Mr. Crumpler in 1752 ( 5 ). This 
was probably John Crumpler, son of Nicholas Crumpler, who is 


(1) Court Books* 

(2) Patent Office: Abrid,^ments Old Classes, ed* B* Woodcraft, 
1859 * Weaving I 620 -I 85 O Pt* 1, Patents 8l4, 1013* 

(?) Mortimer’s Directory 1763* 

C) 

■ f 

(5) He was probably a weaver of some standing, since a 

• Threadneedle Street merchant apprenticed his son to 
him in 1754 at a consideration of £300* 

See Chapter 2, p* 7^ Note ^ • 

(6) ^ Spital fields Survey op. cijt. , pp. 136-l4l. 0 


I' 1 


r--. • 
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first mentioned in the Court Books of the Weavers Company 
in 1694* John Grumpier was free of the V/eavers Company in 
1719, took apprentices throughout the 1730*s and 40*s up to 

• • t 

1752 (1). A John Grumpier went on the Livery in 1759. It may 
have been the* nan free in 1719 a soUi since a weaver of that 
name took out patents in 1?64 for a method of making gold and 
silver wire and in 1772 for the making of crape and tiffany (2) • 
In 1769 the firm of Bowland, Grumpier & Co* signed the List 
of Prices for drugget modes, handkerchiefs, nets and gauzes* 

In 1772 Bowland and Co* had moved to Old Broad Street* 

Other inhabitants made handkerchiefs (John Ilainworth (3))* ©ilk 
mixed with worsted Olall & Hudson (4)), and pure worsted (James 
Leeds, living in V/indsor Street off Widegate Alley (5))* 

The types of riiaterial made by Nathaniel Atkinson (who advertised 
1753-5) and William Salter, who offered 12 men in 17^5 are un- 
known* 

It does seem remarkable that none of this admittedly small 
sample are known to have been iiiaking broad silks while their 
neighbours in Artillery Lane and the Old Artillery Ground were 
making very little else* 

In Petticoat Lane the only people so far identified are 
a throwster John Allen (17^6-53) and a velvet weaver and button 
maker, William Whitrow* Although there must have been others, 
they are not easy to identify since they neither advertised 
in the Directories nor reached the higher ranks of the 
V/eavers Company* 

In Crispin Street (6) there are eight men whose careers 


(1) Court Books, op. cit., August 17th 17^1. 

(2) Guildhall MS. 867V6^i fol. 275, No. 10060. 

(3) House of Commons Journals, Vol. 25# February 15th, 
17^9/50, pp. 996-7. 

W GM. XXXIX December 1759, p. 605. The reasons for this 
animosity are discussed in Mr. Jordan's thesis. Chauvet 
had* taken the lead in resisting the attacks of the 
cutters and had even armed his own workmen. 
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can be traced from the 30* s to the 6o*s and these were, 
indeed, very rich. Lewie Chauvet, a weaver of handkerchiefs, 
was living there after 17^1 though by 1763 he was in Gun 
Street. He was apprenticed to John Chevallier in 1733 t free 
in 17^1, and took an apprentice at the same Court (1). He 

f 

rented his house from John Chevallier, to whom he was later 
an executor. It was insured for £350 in 17^3 and it had ”a 
workshop and a wash-house backward”. He went on the Livery 
of the Weavers Company in 17^5* and offered 65 men to the Crown 
in October of that year. His progress was rapid. When he 

gave evidence to the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1750 on growing raw silk in Aflierica, he mentioned that he 
had been a weaver for seventeen years, that he had had to sack 
130 weavers because of the shortage of raw silk and that this 
represented a third of his labour force (3) • Moreover, he 
produced for the Committee a piece of black taffeta ’’worked 
after the Indian manner”. Thus, his ^50 men were not all 
making handkerchiefs, m might be inferred from Mortimer’s 
Directory, nor could they all have been working in the work- 
shop at the back of his house. He is last known to have been 
living in Crispin Street in 1755* The Vestry of Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, held a special meeting on April 23, 1765 
to discuss a ’’riot” in which the houses of a Mr. Somerset and 
Mr. Chauvet were damaged. Rewards were offered to informers. 
During the riots that accompanied the execution of two ’’cutters” 
in 1769 ’’the mob broke windows, destroyed the furniture and 
committed other outrages in the house of Lewis Chauvet Esq. in 
Spitalfields” (4), presumably in Gun Street. 


( 1 ) 


See p, fn. 2 , 

(2) GM.XXXVI, February 1?66, p. I03. Deaths include Leonard 
Snee £sq» at iiackney. 

(3) Mortimer ' s Directory 1763* 

* 

(^) Spitalfields Survey, op. cit., p. I3S, and insurance 
policies of Leonard Snee 1723-^8 which mention his 
neighbour Hoddy, the surgeon referred to in the 
Spitalfields Survey (867V28, fol. 2^5i No. 1986O, and 
8674/67, fol. 64, No. 19860). 


t 


f 
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Two throwsters lived in Crispin Street, William 
Prince, from 1738-41 and the Snees; Peter Snee, a weaver, 
insured his house for £300 in 1709 and renewed his policy in 
1716 (1). Leonard was apprenticed to a weaver in 1709» and 
he renewed the policy on his father’s house (it is clearly 
the same house as the neighbours on either side are the same) 
as a weaver in 1723* he renewed it in 1745* and t^e policy 
was declared void in 1748. In the Directories between 1736- 
1744 he appears however as a yarn throwster. He subsequently 
gave his address as Batson’s Coffee House, as has already been 
mentioned. He died at Hackney in I766 (2). 

Others living in Crispin Street included Joshua Green (3) « 
a shag weaver, who moved there from White Row (his address in 
1755)* Daniel Messraan, who offered 48 men in 1745 lived 
in Crispin Street from 1736-1747* before moving to Spital 

Square. He lived next door but one to Leonard Snee (4), with 
a surgeon between them. The corner house on the south side 
of Paternoster Row and the east side of Crispin Street was 
held by Lepipre-Harris-Bray in the period. Small as this 
sample is, it does perhaps suggest that Crispin Street was 
one of the prosperous streets in Spitalfields and one in which 

the few English lived probably as successfully as their 
French neighbours. 

Red Lion Street and White Lion Street shew much the same 
degree of prosperity. The careers of some sixteen master 
weavers and others who lived there can be traced. In Red Lion 


(1) ' Guildhall MS 367V21, fol. 91, No. 28l 


' (2) Report in the Penny London Post or Morning Advertiser 
October 8th 17^5 (BM. Burney Colin.). 


I 
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Street f however, six out of eight were of English extraction 
while White Lion Street seems to’ have been a ’’French” street. 
Between 1719 and 17^9 one house on the east side of Red Lion 
Street was continuously occupied by a family of scarlet dyers 
the Pecks. Edward Peck insured the house in 1719/20 (1) for 
£500. He died in 1736. His son, John renewed the policy. 

In 17^7 it was valued at £800, of which half was the value of 
the house and half the value of ”a dye-house, coach-house and 

stables adjoining”. Their careers will be considered in 
more detail later. They owned extensive property throughout 
Spitalfields but remained practising dyers. It was John 

Peck, Esq. who ’’with several other gentlemen of Spitalfields 
waited on H.M with the names of near 3,000 men who have 

entered into their pay for one year, to serve as occasion 

may require” (2) against the Young Pretender in 17^5 • His 
neighbours included a throwster, John Russell, who offered four men 
in 17^5 and a weaver John Shields, who offered five men. The 
Street seems to have been fairly miscellaneous in the dis- 
tribution of trades. Mortimer’s Directory of 1763 mentions 
a weaver of half-silks, Abraham Coles, and a worsted weaver 
Richard Plees. From 1753-5 the firm of James Johnson and 
Comp. Weavers advertised their address in Red Lyon Street. 

It seems probable that this is the weaver who offered 70 men in 
1745 Crown, since he seems to be the only man of his name 

who occurs in the sources. In the 17^3 Rate Book he was 


living in the house between John Peck and John Russell & Co. 


(1) Appendix 2(i), (ii) & (iii). 

(2) Chapter 2, p. 170 -174-.Huq.Scx:.Procs.XX, No. 1. 

^ pp. 82 -^. 

(3) Houseof Commons Journals, Vol* 30 » PP* 725-6, 
April l4th 1766 . 
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Peck paid 15/- » Johnson 9/9 t and John Russell 14/3; these were 
high rates by comparison with their neighbours* A man by 
the name of James Johnson had a distinguished career in the 
Weavers Company, and he can probably be identified with the 
weaver of Red Lyon Street. He was already a Liveryman in 
the late 1730*6 and during the early *40*s became an Assistant. 
He was Renter Bailiff of the Company in 1750 and Upper 
Bailiff, the highest office in 1753* Thereafter he served 
on several important committees: in 1757 on the importing 

ft 

of organzine silk, in 1753 on non-freemen, and in 1761 and 1764 
on the seizing of smuggled silks* The only two Frenchmen 
whose careers are known were both weavers of ’’flowered” silks: 
John Sabatier (1) who moved from Princes Street between 1755 
and 1763 (he retained premises in Church Street until 1783) 
and Peter Lekeux who had moved from his father's house in 
Steward Street* Their careers are considered elsewhere (2) , 
but it may be noted that both were important in their branch 
of the industry* When Sabatier "began to trade for himself 
in 1750 he employed 50 looms" (3) and at the time of greatest 
prosperity, one hundred* At the contemporary reckoning of 
four men to a loom he was one of the larger masters* 

White Lion Street north of Spital Square seems to have 
contained a majority of French inhabitants including (as in 
the other streets) at least one family established there over a 
considerable period* From 1711 Obadiah Agace was taking 
apprentices in the Weavers Company. Since he mentioned the 
Walloon Church at Canterbury in his will (he died in 1755) it 


£100 to Walloon Church 


(1) PCC. Paul, Fol. 232 , Middx, 
of Canterbury for the Poor. 

(2) Mortimer's Directory 17^3 • 

(3) House of Commons Journals, Vol. 28, p. 385i January 1759i 


(4) Family tradition quoted in a letter by Miss S. Minet 
(of Castlecombe, Warren Cutting, Kingston Hill, Surrey, 
25*iii.59)* Apart from the residue of his estate he 
left specific bequests amounting to £7»510 in his will 
(PCC. Glazier, fol. 233i Middx, proved 1736). 

His career and family connections are considered further 

in Chapter 2, p. 196, 204 note 8, 209, 95 note 1,98. 

Appendix 2 Appendix 7 ^tC. 

(5) Today Wilkes Street. See Spitalfields Survey, op. cit, 
p.lll. 
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is probable that he was one of the Canterbury contingent (1). 

ft • • 

In 1753 he became an Assistant of the Weavers Comjjany. 

All his three sons were weavers. The two younger ones, Zachary 

and Jacob, remained in paurtnership together in White Lyon 

Street while their elder brother moved to Church Street# 

These two were weavers of black silk and gauze (2) . Zachary 

Agace gave evidence to a Select Committee of the House of 
• • * 

Commons in 1759 on the paving of the streets of Norton Falgate 
as a result of a petition from the ’‘principal inhabitants” (3). 
Three firms making ’’flowered” silks lived in the street, John 
Luke Landon (4) ’’the richest man in Norton Falgate” by 
reputation t Jamet and Landon, and Daniel Vautier Junior# On© 
or two other foreign firms have been noted in the street, whose 
specialities are not known, and one English firm# John Hampton, 
who advertised in the Directories between 1753 and 1755* 

Both these streets thus contained some of the most 
prosperous in the industry but they also illustrate the 
tendency, not as obvious in some of the other streets, for the 
English to live together and to be associated with half-silks 
and even worsteds, while the French were very much involved 
with ’’flowered” silks# 

Church Street, Wood Street (5) and Princes Street all 
contained a very large number of weavers, 19 in Wood Street, 

25 in Church Street and 25 in Princes Street# Of these 69 
people only 10 were of English extraction and, on the other 
hand, at least 10 were makers of flowered silks# 


On the 


(1) V, iic A, Museum Dept* of Engraving, Illustration and 
Design* Series 5970-5990* 

(2) Today Fournier Street* Spitalfields Survey op* cit* 
pp* 192-3, and 199-225* 

(3) Spitalfields Survey, op* cit* plate 6S* 

(4) At that time the elder Peter Bourdon was living in Monmout 
Street, in the parish of St* Dunstan's Stepney (Sun 
Insurance Company Policy Book 1* 1710-11, p* 80) * He 
also took out a policy with the Hand in Hand Insurance 
Coy* (Guildhall MS* 867 V9, fol* 5^5, No* 22375) valued 

at £ 150 * 

(5) Spitalfields Survey op* cit*, p* 2l8* 

(6) MS* 867^^7, fol* 179, No* 1088* He apparently retained 
the house in Monmouth Street since he also insured in 1733 
"a brick house ***on the east side of Monmouth Street, 

5th house north from Black Eagle Street***” for £150, with 
the Hand in Hand Insurance Company, not the Sun* 

^ f 

(7) Spitalfields Survey op* cit*, pp* 182-3* 
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corner of Wood Street and Princes Street lived a pattern 
drawer f Anna Maria Qarthwaite^ whose collection of designs 
(from 1728-1756) is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum (1). 

She died in 1763* 

Church Street (2) contained some of the best houses on 
the Tillard Estate built in the late 1720* s. Some of the 
houses survive today and still preserve a little of their 
original appearance. The house of Peter Bourdon is illustrated 
in the Spitalfields Survey (3)* His father was a Headborough 
in the Vestry in 1712 (4) and was naturalised in 1709. Peter 
Bourdon the younger was apprenticed to his father in 1723. 
Presumably it is the elder Peter Bourdon who moved into the house 
when it was newly built in 1725 (5)* His initials are on the 
front of the building on a rainwater head. He died in 1732. 

The house was valued for insurance purposes in 1733 for £600, 
a substantial sum, and, since we know what the house looked 
like, it is a useful one for comparison with those of other 
weavers (6). An important builder, Samuel Worrall (7) lived 
next door. The policy was renewed in 17^0/17^7 and 175^. 

The firm of Peter Bourdon advertised in the Directories from 
1753-5* Peter Bourdon offered 26 in 17^5 to fight the 
Young Pretender. Obadiah Agace (i.e., the son of the man 
mentioned earlier) renewed the policy in 1762 - for £800. 

Peter Bourdon (junior) was on the Livery of the Weavers 
Company and is noted as "dead" in the ^^uarterage List for 
1755-6 • He lived hext door to James Ouvry, probably his 


( 1 ) MS. 867V69, fol. 73. No. 51083. 

f.Gl 

(2) Appendix 2(i)^and Chapter 2, p.2lli^ot^l- 
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father-in-law who died in 17^8* The latter* s house was 
only insured for £300 (1). The next house was occupied by 
John Ouvry, the son and tenant of Ja.es (the house also 
valued at £300). John Ouvry, whose career can be traced 
from 1743-1772 is among the weavers of striped and plain 
lustrings and mantuas in Mortimer’s Directory of 1763* James 
Ouvry probably offered 19 men to the Crown in 1745 and John 
35 (As there were other James and John Carry* e in Spitalfields 
this is only a guess). 

About 18 of the 1745 list lived in these three streets, 
a high proportion of the total. All were weavers of broad silks, 
though of several kinds, and neither in Church Street nor in 
Wood Street were there any throwsters or dyers. While 
there were (according to Mortimer) five weavers of striped, 
and plain lustrings and mantuas in Church Street, there were 
none in Wood Street. In Wood Street there were three weavers 
of black silks - and none in Church Street. There were satin 
weavers in both streets. In Wood Street lived three men who 
probably made '*f lowered” silks: John Mazy, Stephen Pauris and 

John Rondeau (2) . In the few cases where a previous or sub- 
sequent address is known, it seems evident that the successful 
man moved from the less highly rated parts of the district to 
Church Street or Wood Street (Isaac Roberdeau came from Coxe's 
Square and John Rondeau from the borders of Bethnal Green) • 

If a man moved subsequently it seems to have been to Princes 
Street (John Lemaitre is an example) or to Spital Square. 


(1) At least 18 weayers are known from their wills either 

to have retired to the country altogether or to have 

bought property for weekend use. See Chapter 2, p, 

20 ^. 

(2) These dates are those when it is certain that 
the man lived in Frincee Street, In most cases 
the period was probably much longer. 


I 


A certain, proportion naturally retired to the country at the 
, * 

end of their careers, to Hackney, Tottenham, Edmonton and 
Cheshunt especially (!)• 

Princes Street contained an even higher proportion of 

prosperous inhabitants* It was a_ shorter street than Wood 

« 

Street or Church Street, but twenty- five of its inhabitants 
were connected in some way with the silk industry in the 
period. Thirteen of them offered men to serve the Crown in 
1745, offers which ranged from 3 75 men, i.e.: 


• 

Any speciality 

• 

House 
and Date 

Vatae ( 2 ) 
of Occupation 

John Baiker 

75 Flowered silks 

£400 

1743-1783 

Abraham Dupree 

3 men 

£300 

From 1743 

James Duthoit 

7 men - 

- 

1756-1755 

Daniel Gobbee 

70 men Flowered silks 

£325 

From 1749, be- 
fore in Corbet 
Court. 

John Lamy 

12 men 

- 

1745-1754 (BKT) 

John Lemaitre 

4 men "Fancy” 

- 

1772 

Daniel Pilon 
Peter Abraham 

^9 men Probably silk mixed 
with worsted 

1724-1759 

Ogier 

28 men Flowered silks 

- 

1749-1755 

Abraham Rave ne 11 l 4 men 

£275 

1743-1749 

John Roy 

10 men Satin 

- 

1755-1763 

John Sabatier 

34 men Flowered silks 

- 

1736-1750, i.e. 
father and son. 

Thomas Triquet 

7 men Dyer 

£1000 

1745-1755 

Rene Turquand 4 men 

(Career considered in detail later). 

£ 325 

1743 + 


The two throwsters in the street, John Crush and Peter 
Sauberque did not contribute to the list. John Crush lived 


(1) Guildhall MS* 86?V62, fol. No. 438?2. 

(2) Guildhall MS. 86?V6^, fol. No. 989 O. 

/63, fol. 349 - 50 , Noe. 12214, 12215. 

f f 


(4) Francis Paul Audeer, Nicholas Peter Pilon (half-silks 
Mortimer I 763 ) » Isaac Roberdeau 1772 (i.e., from Wood 
Street), Col. Thomas Excelby 1724 - died 1758 (GM.VIII 
May, 1738 ). 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


For example: John Baker, Upper Bailiff 1742, Daniel 

Gobbee, Assistant 1750, died 1757$ Col. Thomas Excelby, 
Assistant. 

Liverymen: Abrahaun Dupree, James Duthoit, Major Lewis 

Gilbert, Peter Abraham Ogier, Isaac Roberdeau, John Sabatl 


r 


Guildhall MS 8674/64, fol. 5, No. 5025. 


( 3 ) PCC Cornwallis, fol. 284. 
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(or his family) continuously from 1736-1784, their house 
was insured for £300 in 1742 ^ of which the workshop backward 

9 

9 

was valued at £100 (1) .Sauberque is listed in the Directories 
from 1753-5* mentioned in the 1745 Rate Book. 

Dupree and Turquand were both the tenants of John Baker (2) 
and so was Captain Lewis Gilbert, another non-contributor to 
the *45 list in Princes Street. John Allen & Co. are 
listed in Mortimer *s Cirectory of 1763 as makers of "brocade 
and flowered silk” and Peter Hebert as making "striped, plain 
lustring mantua and tabby". Most of the inhabitants, in- 
cluding the ones not so far mentioned , (4)were at least 
members of the Weavers Company and some in the chief offices 
or in the Court of Assistants (5). Triquet, the dyer, 
lived in a corner house, of which the house itself was worth 
£600, the dyehouse and warehouse belonging, £300, and "wash- 
house compting house with one store over ... .£100" (6). 

The policy was renewed in 1750 and 1757. In the 1750 policy 
it was noited that the house had three storeys and a garret, 
four rooms wainscotted, four half-way and two marble chimney 
pieces. Although his own house was not so luxurious, when 

John Baker died in 1783 he left his wife his "coach and all 
other carriages with the harnesses, etc." apart from sharing 
out his extensive house properties (^) . The splendours of 

successful trade which perhaps can be inferred from such 
details have entirely vanished and Princelet Street today 
is even dirtier than the rest of Spitalfields, nor are there 


(1) Spitalfields Survey op, cit,, Plates S7. 

88b, 89b, 9^d, 95c and d, 96a, 97 1 100, 101, 102c, 
103b, loA^-5, 106b and d, 107. 

(2) See Appendix 2(ii), 


(3) 

(4) 


Mortimer’s Directory 


\ 


Temolgnage french Church Threaaneedle Street, October 
9th l687| described as a •^bonne tier*’ of Spxtalfields^ 1699) 
living in Wheeler Street (address recorded at the birth 
of one of his children). 













5 ^. 

any plates in the Spitalfields Survey which might indicate its 
l8th century prosperity. 

The former elegance of Spital Square doesj however, survive 

at least in photographs (1) • Thirty— three firms lived in 

the Square, including eleven on the *^5 list. Several gave 

« • 

evi<jeuce to Parliamentary Committees (2) • The xnhabitants 
included merchants, a silk broker (Stevens Totton) , a few 
throwsters, especially in the earlier period, and weavers in 
almost every branch of the industry. These included weavers 
of worsted, Joseph Foskett, later Reynolds ,Foskett , Lock and 
Hind ^Stuf fmen, gauze and mode (Dickenson and Warner (3))» 
Half-silks (Peter Auber & Sons, Thomas Abraham Ogier) , Black 
silks (Daniel r'lessman ) Satin and Tabby (Sebastian Loy) , Silk 
and Velvet (James Dalbiac) and a group of flowered silk 
weavers, Giles Bigot (from 1739) and his son Peter Bigot, 

Peter Ogier who died in 17^0, his son of the same name, and a 
younger son Lewis Ogier in partnership with a Duthoit in 17^3 
(when he made flowered silks), and earlier with his elder 
brother Thomas Abraham Ogier (who did not), the firm Ogier, 
Triquet and Vansommer (which included a pattern drawer John 
Vansonuuer) , John Luke Landon and his son James Landon. The 
only products known to have been made by fir^s of purely 
English extraction were worsteds and half-silks. By contrast 
the flowered silks were not only made by Huguenots but by 
one fairly small group. The Land one came to England from 
Rotterdatv the grandfather Samuel a ”bonnetier” lived in 
Wheeler Street in 1699 (^) • The others were the rich from 


(1) See Chapter 2, p#195'8 for a further discussion of 
this point. 

(2) Spitalfields Survey, op* cit., p* 68, 

f 

(3) Spitalfields Survey, op* cit*, plates 8?a, 8?b, 100,101. 

(4) Guildhall MS 86?V58, fol* 83, No. 66033* 

1 

« « 

(5) PCC* Trenley, fol* 242. 
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Bd.6 Pol.'toUy whoso carocrs contrast inos^ vividly with thoso 

• • • 

of their fellow countrymen in the Black Eagle Street district. 
All the Ogiers in the Square and Peter Abraham of Princes 
Street were brothers or close relatives (Peter Abraham came 
at the beginning of the century, his brother Peter , who died 
in 17^0, in 1730) and also from Poitou were the Bigots, 
irancis Audeer of Princes Street, together with John Riviere 
and Daniel Gobbee , also of Princes Street. They were in- 
timately connected by family ties, business partnershigps and 
professions (1). The Bigots moved from Steward Street, 
where Giles Bigot advertised when he was in partnership with 
James Godin the elder. He was assigned the lease of a house 
on the south side of Spital Square (2) . Although the 
house has now been demolished there are illustrations of it 
in the Spitalfields Survey (3). Bigot insured it (4) for 
the very large sum of £ 1 , 600 , when he moved in during the 
year 1739* In the policy register it was noted that the 
house was one of four storeys, with a colonnade and rooms over 
and attached was a warehouse (valued at £350) of three storeys, 
"the whole finished in a grand manner". When Giles Bigot 
died in 1742 he left his son Peter not only the business but 
various house properties round about Spitalfields (5). Peter 
Bigot, who went on to the Livery of the Weavers Company in 
1741, did not apparently renew his father’s partnership with 
Jamos Godin, but from 1744-49 appears in the Directories 
with David Delavau. (Godin went into partnership with one 


of the Ogiers). The firm of Bigot and Delavau offered 30 men 


( 1 ) 


E.I.D. 5984.12 Begot & Co....vl745” (index) "a 

damask". Also in the index "a bro(caded) tisCsue)" 
now missing. 

(2) Guildhall MS 8674 / 58 , fol. 232, No. 6627^. 

(3) Guildhall Ms 8674/71, fol. 109, No. 60937, and 
see Chapter 2, p. 

(4) MS. 8674 / 83 , fol. 202. 

(5) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, flay 15th I 765 (B.M. 
Burney Colin) . "At Southgate Daniel Mescman Esq. , 
formerly a black silk manufacturer in Spitalfielde" . 

(6) Patent Office. 

(7) Spitalfields Survey, op. cit., p. 66. 


# 
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in 1745 . '*Mr. Bigot & Co.*' bought designs for a damask and 

a brocaded tissue from Anna Maria Garthwaite (1) . 

James Godin also moved with Giles Bigot to Spital 
Square, in fact, to the house next door, since he lived in the 
"second house east from a new intended street or passage at 

r*0 

the east end of Esq Tillard's Garden" and Bigot had the 

third house (2). He insured his for £1,000, of which a "back 
• « 

apartment" was valued at £?0. His house too was "finished in 
a grand manner". His warehouses presumably were elsewhere, 
which partly accounts for the difference in the valuation. 

The policy was renewed in 17^6 and 175^. Peter Ogier (3) 
insured a brick house on the east side of Spittle Square 
and the north side of the way leading to Lamb Street for 
£600 in 17^7 (renewed in 175^) • This was probably a more 
average sum, Daniel Hessman insured his house (4) (the 
second north on the way leading to Ijamb Street) for £500 in 
17^7 and the policy was renewed in 175^ and I 76 I, In 

Mortimer's Directory he is listed among the manufacturers of 
black silk and velvet. He retired to Southgate where he 
died in I 765 (5). His sons Daniel and Charles carried on 
the business^ signing the I 769 List of Prices in the Black 
Branch (6), The elder Daniel Messman became an Assistant 
of the Weavers Company in 1753. The house remained in the 
family until the 19th century (7). A merchant on the Livery 
of the Weavers Company, Peter James Douxsaint, who advertised 
in the Directories between 17^0 and 1755 moved into Spital 


(1) Spitalfields Survey, op. cit., p. 66. 

(2) Spitalfields Survey, op. cit., pp. 66-8. 

(3) Spitalfields Survey, op. cit., p. 58. 

(4) Spitalfields Survey op. cit., p. 6l. 

(5) At the French Church Soho Square. 

I 

(6) Court Books, op. cit., and see Chapter P*^08«4-^9- 

(7) QM XVI, July 2^th 17^6, p. 383. "Mr. James Dalbiac, 
junior, of Spittle Square to a daughter of Mr. Peter 
Devisme, a Hamburg merchant worth £5,000." 

QM XXIX, March 1759, p. 1^5.' "Charles Dalbiac of Spittle 
Square, Esq., to Miss Devisme of Clapham." 
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Spi tar Square in 1756 (D • He insured his house for £700 
in 17^7 and the policy was subsequently renewed. His house which 
was not "finished in a grand manner'* had four storeys, 8 
rooms wainscot ted , 5 marble chimney pieces, 5 Portland do., a 
counting house wainscotted with a marble chimney piece and 
a separate wash-house valued at £50. The house is described 
and illustrated in the Spitalfields Survey (2) and forms a 
useful standard for comparison. The Dalbiacs were another 
family resident in Spital Square over a long period. James 
lived in No. 7 (5) from 1727-51 and later in No. 20. His 
house is illustrated in the Survey. He was one of the 
respected inhabitants we know from several sources (4). He 
signed in 17^3 the Declaration of Trust for the French Church 
of the Artillery Ground with Nicholas Jourdain, weaver, 
(subsequently he became a mercer) and John Vansommer, pattern 
drawer. (5). He was a Live^aian of the Weavers Company, 

apparently of a fiery disposition, who appeared before the 
Court of Assistants in January 17^7 (6) with a bitter complaint 
about the drawbacks given on '’foreign European wrought silks and 
yQ2.vets" exported to the West Indies and other colonies. He 
was unable co produce any evidence to support his allegations, 
lie offered 80 men in 17^5 1 one of the largest offers. Both 
his sons (James and Charles) married well, marrying the 
daughters of "Mr. Peter Devisme, a Hamburg merchant" (7). It 
is the sons, James andCharles, who are listed as manufacturers 
of silk and velvet in Mortimer's Directory of 1765* In 1769 


(1) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser (B.M. Burney Colin.) 

(2) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser (B.H, Burney Colin.) 
rebruaryl5‘^176> 
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they signed the List of Prices in the Black Branch. It 
would be .interesting to know if their father also made black 
silks. Also living in Spital Square were Simon Dalbiac and 
his son of the same name (advertising in the Directories 
from 1749 - 53 ). Simon Junior offered 25 men in 17^5« 

During the depression of 1765 the wealth of the weavers 
living in Spital Square was one of the red herrings flourished 
during the controversy about its causes. On February 8th 
’’Simplex", replying to a "master weaver" on the best 
methods of making English silks as cheap as the French, said 
(.rashly) that it could be done "by the master weavers putting 
down their coaches, their country seats and their livery 
servants or any other method but starving the poor journeymen.." 
(1). Another "Master Weaver" replied on 11th February: 

"I cannot see any reason why a master weaver v/ho has a 
plentiful fortune should not enjoy it as well as any other 
trade...." "Veritas’,' who took an active part in this dis- 
cussion, describing himself as a weaver for nine years forced 
to retire to the country for health reasons, wrote a few 
days later (2) "If a gentleman with £20 - £60,000 or more 
can keep a carriage and a country house .... '.’when not in 
trade why not a weaver? There were about a dozen carriages 
in all Spitalfields, "and in that s/fiall spot Spital Square.... 
there is kept 12 carriages and only 2 by weavers, the others 
being silk merchants and brokers, who I believe live more like 
princes than the weavers themselves...." 


(1) House of Commons Journals Vol. 24, pp,448, 
3ri Karch 1742/3. 

(2) Guildhall MS 86?4/70, fol. 52, No. 66138. 

(3) GuiBhall MS 86?4/71 , fol. 296, No. 42522. 
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If this was the character of Spital Square and its 
inhabitants, the streets north-east towards and including 
Bethnal Green were a complete contrast. The further away 
from Spital Square the rate collector walked the fewer number 
of recognisable master weavers. According to a petition 
from the Freeholders, Leaseholders and owners of land in 
Bethnal Green (1) it would be disastrous to make the district 
a parish distinct from St, Dunstan's Stepney because **the 
weighty taxes’'which would follow, ,, .would fall very heavily 
on "the population which consists chiefly of journeymen 
weavers and artificers belonging to the weaving trade, who by 
hard labour and industry can scarcely in the most frugal way 
of life maintain themselves and their families...." Most 
houses were let at £10 per annum or less and then let out 
again by the owners in two or three tenements. This was the 
kind of property owned by several of the master weavers, 

George Garrett insured for £300 a brick building divided 
into 3 tenements on the north side of Weavers Street near 
Fleet Street in the Parish of St, Matthew, Bethnal Green (2), 
Peter Bigot insured for £300 "a brick building with 5 tenements 
£53 each, and 2 back rooms at £5 each, on the west side of 
Swan Street, auth sidd of Bacon Street" in Bethnal Green (3). 
When the Weavers Company introduced half fees to encourage 
poor weavers to take up their freedom, in I 76 I, the first to 
appear on October 19th was "Edmond Butler living in New 
Nicholl Street, Bethnal Green, weaver, who was bred to the 


(1) Joseph Harris 21et December 176I "bound apprentice 
to William Jeudwine, weaver of Canterbury and served 
him as an apprentice for 7 years, free half fees*..." 

(2) house of Commons Journals, Vol. ^^a^ch 17^5, p. 
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fields, weaver, who was an Undertaker and had divers looms 

•standing dn her house where, the Journeymen worked, by whom he 
• • 

was instructed in the silk weaving and has since l^xercised the 
trade for 20 years and upwards is desirous to be made free but 
being in low circumstauces and having a large family prays 
to be admitted on payment of half fees..*." (i’he Company 
admitted him). While another admitted in I 76 I lived 

in Hew Wicholl Street. He had served a regular apprentice- 
ship to a Canterbury weaver (1). In 1765 Thoraas Price, 
a Journeyman weaver gave the Select Comnittee of the House of 
Commons on the silk industry (2) some idea of the unemployment 
in the district. He told them "that in the parish workhouses 
of Shoreditch, Bethnal Green and Spitalfields there are 572 
persons who are weavers or their dependents and that the 
Number of such poor in Bethnal Green Workhouse only is in- 
creased l4o within these 6 months". 

Against this rather gloomy implication of slum and squalor 
may be set the evidence of the Rato Books, Several people 
in Hare Street paid 7/- and in St. John Street, Peter Triquet 
paid 9/-* In the 1743 rate for Spitalfields sewer, a few 
master weavers can be distinguished, particularly in Fleet 
Street (James Sufflee, Abraham Jemraet) , in Hew Coffk Lane 
Jonathan Pulley, in Tuyvey Street William Grinsell, together 
with the lees prosperous branches of families known in Spital- 
fields^paying quite respectable rates between 3/9 and 4/6 
(Mosee Sabatier, several Lepines, Vautiers and Godins). They 


(1) Guildhall (4S 867V28, fol. 6, Ho. 47403 (1723) 
Guildhall MS 8674/66, fol. 250, No. 47402 (1744), 
insured hj Jane Martha Rondeau, his widow). 

(2) E.l.D. 5987 . 19 . 1749 Index: "Mr. Qrincil....a Dasaak 

19" 'On the design '"Mr. Carr, Mr. Grinsell Nov. 8th, 

17' 9, 19". 

(3) "Beauties of England", Vol. X, Ft. IV Bethnal Green, p. 

P-279. 


r 
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nayy of cours6y hav6 been landlords insuring working 
premises, but their names do not for the most part occur in 
the other parts of the district (even allowing for the missing 
Sate Books), Two masters on the list came from Bethnal 

Green, Jonathan Hauchecorne (son-in-law of James Auber) 
who gallantly offered 2 men, and Isaac Dupree, The 
latter hardly counts since he had moved to Blder Street in 
1725 , The elder John RondcaUjWho began his career in 
Bethnal Green (169^-1706) before moving to Wood Street in 
1723 ^ insured both his house in Brick Lane and the one in 
Wood Street (the third house south from Princes Street) 
for the same sum £> 3^0 (1), Thus, although the majority of 
those living in Bethnal Green, were probably dependent on 
the masters in the better part of Spitalfields, the slum 
was not quite as complete as it subsequently became. There 
must indeed have been overcrowding^but some were independent 
masters sufficiently independent to go bankrupt, as did 
William Griiisell in 1750 • He was probably a weaver of 
flowered silks ^ since he bought a design for a damask in 17^9 
from Anna Maria Garthwaite , comniiesiones by Mr, Carr (2), 

The situation probably grew worse in the second half of the 
Idth century. In I 8 I 6 J, N. Brewer (3) said of Bethnal 
Green j'*a part of this parish .,, ,is very populous being in- 
habited chiefly by Journeymen silk weavers who exist in a 
etate of crowded misery, and work at home for the master 
weavers in Spitalfields", 


( 1 ) 


1 


other streets in which only a few weavers lived includes 


Pelham Street: 1728 - 53 ,Ieaac Ware, throwster, insured 

house for i:i75* Bankrupt 1758. 

(2) Spitalfields Survey, op« cit* p. 279* 

(5) The others were Bentley u Ramsey (1755) Cieorge Burdett 
(1755) I Adam Dense (1733-55)* 

(4) House of Conunons Journals, Vol. 30* Appendix XI, p. 219. 
4th 'arch 1765* 

There is an undated trade card at tethnal Sreen 
Museum: for - 

Sami* Bpragg, Vhos. Hopkins v Co. Cilk Throwers and 
Silk en, At the shop opposite the Bull Inn, 

. ithin liishops-gate , London. 

Or at their house (Lato *^r. Adam Denries) 

In ^uQon’s v/ourt, Lpital-fielde. 

Sell all sorts of Haw and Dyed Belladine Bilks, 
China 3 cord, Hlond <r lace Bilks, Bilver Bilks, 

Stay Hatch ^ Purse Twists, Naples Jr loss, Le rce, 
fcolot^na. Spun, r nittings acd Sheath. 

N.B. Orders taken in at Biohops-gate Street'*. 


Dorset Street: 


1743 , Peter Beuzcville (See Appendix 2 



(iii). 


Hand Alley: 


1745 , Ralph Grottert (Grotart, etc.) 

Bankrupt. Probably a weaver of 
flowered wilks (See Appendix 2(i) 
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The streets in Spitalfields containing less than seven 
master weavers were for the ‘most part outside the perimeter 
of the streets so far described^.^ In some cases they contained 
small groups of specialists, in others (apparently) a few 
individualists who stand out for no particular reason. Ty|)ical 
of such men was John Barton of Bell Lane who went on the 
Livery of the Weavers Company in 1721 and his career can there- 
after be followed continuously until 1750 at that address. 

He is happily distinguished as "weaver” from John JBarton 
"baker" in the Company’s records. He became Renter Warden 
of the Company in 1750. His only neighbour known to be 
involved in the industry was another Englishman, a throwster, 
Daniel Rosbotthara, mentioned in the Directories from 1753-5- 
Mason' s Court was remarkable on the other hand for the 
number of throwsters living there. There were only about 
11 houses in the street built in the 1720* s (2.) (and at least 
five firms of throwsters lived there all of them English . 
From 1736-49 Thomas Harris lived in Lemon Street, Goodman's 
Fields before he moved to Mason's Court where he appears in 
the 1755-5 Directories. Samuel Spragg, who advertised in 
1753-5* fflay perhaps be identified (though without much proof) 
with Spragg, Hopkins and White, Silk Throwsters in London, 
who are mentioned in an Appendix to the I 765 report (4*) with 
an account of the numbers of hands they employed from 1762-4. 

If the firm is the same, it was a large one, for their workmen 
were said to have numbered 8 OO in 1762 and to have declined 
to 700 and 300 in the next two years. One or two other 


(1) Address given in the Court Books Kiarch 9th 173^/9 

when admitted. Rate Books 17^3 » 1750* 1759 (junior), 
1766, 1773. 


( 2 ) 


Admitted on Certificate from France 1716 (Hug. 
XXXIII, p. 75). 


Soc. Pu 


(3) Stepney Public Library, Local Collection. Vestry 
Minute Books 17^3- 
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throwsters lived in Catherine Wheel Alley, Whitechapel (as 

opposed to the street of that name off Bishopsgate ) . John 

Ashton is listed there 1733-5 and Jonathan Fuller from 1736-55. 

James Leraan married Sarah Fuller in 1718 and at the birth of 

their second child a Jonathan Fuller senior was a witness. If 

the two are at least from the same family it perhaps suggests 

that the Fullers were throwsters over a long period possibly at 

the same address, just as some of the weavers are known for 
• • 

half a century or more. 

White Row, a street parallel to the northern side of the 
Tenter Ground formed the southern border of the master weavers' 
territory with only a few who can be traced in continuous 
occupation. Banjamin Manckey, possibly the man who had 
worked for James Leman, lived there from 1739-50* his son (7) 
"junior" living there from 1759-73 (1). Joshua Green, a shag 
weaver, lived there before moving to Crispin Street, Thomas 
Jervis a throwster (who offered k men in 17^5) is listed there 
from 1753-72 ;and Anthony Roquet (2)^ a Liveryman of the 
Weavers Company active in the Christ Church Vestry (3), who 
went bankrupt in 1752. Booth Street, again on the perimeter 
of Spitalfields included among its inhabitants a worsted and 
stuff firm, in 1763* Charles Hartley and Co., and from 
1736-55 John and Robert Turner, Stuffmen, who offered 102 men 
in 17 ^ 5 * one of the largest offers |Second only to Reynolds and 
Bray. 

Llder Street, was the furthest north in which any of the 
masters seemed to live. Among the inhabitants connected 


(1) Auber & Hopton 1772. One of the few firms with French 
and English partners. Other firms in the street were 
James Howland, listed as a velvet weaver]Cl755 in ii-lder 
Street^ and subsequently Francis Howland listed in the 

1763 Directory. Presumably there was no connection (exci|| 
possibly a family one) between these Howlands and Howland 
& Grumpier, the Gauze weavers, since Howland & Co. Gauzi 
weavers, also appear in the 17^3 Directory (discussed on 
page ). Francis Rowland and John Walker bought deelgsi 
from P.A. de Brisi^c, a designer, between I 76 O-I 762 so 
that they presumably made figured velvets. James Martell 
(see Appendix 2(iii) ) is listed in Elder Street from 
1763 - 1772 . His speciality was omitted from Mortimer's 
Directory. 

f 

(2) Guildhall MS 867V63* iol* 219, No. 63014. 

( 3 ) PCC. Anstis, fol. 127* 

(4) His brothers lived in Steward Street. In the Insurance 
Policies in 1747 and 1746 (Guildhall MSS8674/70, fol. 315 
and / 72 , fol. 204) he is described as a throwster and 
"his dwelling house" valued at £750 of which £300 was 
"a workshop and etc. backward". It had two storeys. 

In the Directories he is listed as a "merchant". 

( 5 ) See Chapter 2, p. 198-9. 

( 6 ) Appendix 2 (i). 

(7) Guildhall MS 8674/68, fol. Il4, No; 23597. 
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with the Industry are very few of French extraction (1) • 

The branches represented were mixed: a worsted weaver (Miles 

• • 

Burkitt), a shag weaver (James Payton, who offered 4? men to 
the Crown in 1745) » a firm signing the 17^9 List of Prices in 
the Fancy Branch (Thompson & Meadows) and a poor Frenchman, 
Stephen LMleureux 1742-44, In 1742 he insured his house for 
£75 (including a £3 shed) (2). When he died in 1744 he left 
legacies of £100 and made provision for the diminution of each 
one if there was not enough money to pay them when his goods 
were sold. His '* stock in trade” was, however, to be sold 
and from this we may infer that he was an independent master 
weaver (5)* 

A miscellaneous selection of the different branches 
of the industry lived in the other streets in which fewer than 
seven masters have so far been traced. In the continuation 
of Spital Square, Lamb Street, lived certain fairly prosperous 
masters, Isaac Delamare, for instance (1749-55 (4), John 
Ogier, mentioned in the 1743 Hate Book and probably the 
brother of Peter Abraham and Peter who died in 1740 (5) • He 
probably offered l6 men to the Crown in 1745« James Sufflee, 
who insured a house in Bethnal Green, also lived in lamb 
Street, and Daniel Vautier, senior. The last two probably 
made flowered silks (6). In Vine Court, off Lamb Street, 
lived a dyer Isaac Lefevre (1745-52). His house was insured 
for £500 in 1745 and is described as ”a brick house with a 

a dyehouse, a warehouse and a compting house belonging 

standing clear of other buildings his dwelling house” (7) , 


(1) See p, 22 James Ouvry living in Church Street. 

James Ouvry of Brown’s Lane is not the same man (see 
Spitalfields Survey p. 19D» The Church Street 
(iournier Street) address was not ’’the comtiercial 
premises” of James Ouvry of Brown’s Lane, Their wills, 
the insurance policies and the entries in the Court Books 
of the Weavers Corapany^make it clear that there were at 
least two James Ouvry ’s at the same period in the industry, 
The man living in Church Street and related to Peter 
Bourdon ,died in -17^8 and appears to have had no connection 
with the man in Brown’s Lane. It is even more confusing, 
since there -was a third James Ouvry ’’gentleman” who died 
in 1759 (PCC. Arran 212) to whom there are memorial 
tablets in Christ Church, Spitalfields (Spitalfields 
Survey op. cit. p. 176). James, who died in 1759» had 

a son and a grandson of the same name mentioned in the 
will. It would seem probable that Brown’s Lane James 
and -his son are the son and grandson of this man. The 
grandson who received £100 by the will could thus be the 
manufacturer of black silks. However, as James who 
died in 1759 also had a nephew James, not even this is 
too certain. 

(2) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser (B.M. Burney Colin.) 
March 23th 17^5 ”A few days since died at his house in 
Brown’s Lane, Spitalfields, Mr. James Ouvry Senior, 
late a very eminent weaver, but had retired from business 
some years”. 

(3) Spitalfields Survey op. cit., p. 192. 

(4) Rate Book. 

($) Guildhall MS 867 V53, fol. 223, No. 57367. 

(^) Guildhall MS 867^6^, fol. 221, No. 31679. 

(7) Guildhall MS 867 V 83 . fol. 242, No. 4o858. 

(8) Bequest of £50 for Schools, noted in MS list of Bequests 
at French Church, Soho Square. 

(9) Court Books, op. cit. 3l8t March 1756. Freedom of Peter 
Alavoine who had served his mother ?^ary Magdalen Alavoine. 
He adopted the Livery at the same court. She insured 
her house for £275 in 1750 (MS 8674/75, fol. 271, No. 157* 
and renewed it at £400 in 1755* 
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In Brown’s Lane lived the other James Ouvry (1) who, 
according to Mortimer’s Directory, was a weaver of black silks. 

He died in I765. (2). His son continued to live there at least 
until 1773* (3). Also in Brown’s Lane was a warehouse belonging 
to Peter Abraham Ogier (who lived, himself, in Princes Street 
ik) ), Duke Street, parallel with Steward Street^was chiefly 
inhabited by English weavers. Thomas Chantry & Co., who 
offered 35 to the Crown in 17^5* lived there 1736-7 in 
a house valued at £150 (5). He presumably prospered and 
had moved by 17^3 to Fore Street, to a house valued at £M00 
’’with a workshop adjoining'* (6) . Another weaver who offered 
men (I6) in 17^5* James Auber, lived in Duke Street from 
175^ (7) for a few years. He no longer lived there in 176I. 

He is perhaps the weaver of 6ilk mixed with^ thread, listed 
in Mortimer’s Directory at ”No. 3 Spitalfields" ; if so, he 
is probably the man who died in I767 (8) . Another weaver 
of half silks, James Walker, is listed in the Diredtories 
in Duke Street from 1763-72. The mother of Peter Alavoine , 

Mary Ma£;dalen Alavoine, lived there from 17^3-55 (9). Her 
son lived in Steward Street. She is listed both in the 
Directories and the Weavers Company Quarterage Lists as a 
weaver in her own right. 

Thus, an examination of the inhabitants of individual 
streets cannot lead to any final conclusions since the 
numbers identified are probably too few at any one period, 

but at least some suggestions can be made. At the beginning 
of the period, between 1702-25 , approximately , the heart of 
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the broad silk industry was probably still in St. Botolph's 
Bishopsgate or in the streets immediately to the north, and 
these streets continued to contain a very lar^je number of 
masters throughout the period. It cannot, however, be 
proved how far there were other silk weavers in other parts of 
the city. On the other hand there were wbretedland half-silk 
weavers within the district of Spitalfields also throughout 
the period. The first French emigrants of substance, 
especially the Canterbury contingent, settled next to the 
English weavers. As Spitalfields expanded it was the French 
(as contemporary accounts implied) who moved north together 
with a few English. They did not, however, move in a hap- 
hazard fashion. The immigrants with money - such as the 
Ogiers - went to certain streets and not to others. As a 
result, by the middle of the century, i.e., 17^5-^0, there 
was a very high concentration of master weavers of broad silks 
within a very small area. Some indeed lived by the side of 
their neighbours from the same districts in France. These, 
however, attracted some very important English masters. 

The relations between the two groups will be examined in the 
next section. In the richest streets lived the weavers of 
flowered silks. Moreover, the insurance company policies 
indicate that the throwsters lived with an adjoining workshop, 
the dyers with their dyehouses, but the majority of the rich 
weavers had their workshops elsewhere. (Benjamin Champion 
and Lewis Chauvet were exceptional and Peter Bigot had a 
warehouse attached to his house, which implies a rather 
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different orga.ni edition | a.6 will be discuBsed later) • 

Outside this very small area lived the ancillaries of the 
industry^ the mercersf silkmen, and the like within the city 
and close to their customers. The bulk of the throwsters 
lived to the south and east. Certain special classes of 
weavers also lived outside the area, where, I suggest, they 
had probably always lived and where (if we could only identify 
them) , lived probably the majority of the weavers whose names 
occur in the higher ranks of the Weavers Company earlier in 
the century. Such included the ribbon weavers in Cheapside 
especially, the gauze and handkerchief weavers of St. 

Botolph*s and the weavers of half-silks on the frint'ieswof 
the Spitalfields district. The journeymen lived north of a 
frontier which can be drawn along White Lion Street, Corbet 
Court and Browns Lane. 

If any change can be seen in the period it was towards an 
ever-increasing specialisation in certain streets and a 
greater subdivision of the trades. The significance of 

this, too, will be considered in the next section. It is 

/ 

noticeable that only the ribbon weavers and a few gauze 
weavers etc. are distinguished between 1736 and 1755i while 
Mortimer in 1763 divides the weavers into very distinct 

categories of specialists, "satin'* or "striped" , 'plain 
lustring, mantua or tabby", etc. Moreover, the contrast 

between Spital Square in the 50 »s and 60*s and the poorer parts 
of Spitalfields was possibly much greater than between any of 
the rich and poor parts of Spitalfields in the earlier period. 


t 


(1) Smith* Laboratory or School of Arts, 1736 edition* 
Vol* 2, p* 43 footnote. (There is one copy of the 
edition containing this reference»in the Library of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, new York* A photostat copy 
exists in the* Department of Textile, V, & A* Museum* 
None of the other editions appear to contain the article 
on silk designing from which this is a quotation* 
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Certain individual weavers were probably quite as 
rich as any individuals in the later period, Mr. Mori scot, 

Col. Lekeux, or the smugglers who intrigued against the 
Royal Lustring Company at the end of the l?th century for 
instance, but there was no such separate quarter with an 
exclusive reputation. Even Paternoster Row was prosperous 
in a modest way, no one complained about its coaches, the 
insurance values of the houses were not high, although we 
know that among its inhabitants ’*Mr. Budwine” (Christopher 
Baudouin) ’’was the first that brought the flower’d silk 
manufacture in any credit and reputation here in England” (1). 
Again, while certain types of weaver congregated together in 
the earlier as in the later period (though to a lesser extent 
as far as one can judge) it would be impossible to say that 
the industry in general was organised from any particular 
quarter. In the later period, however, Princes Street and 
Spital Square seem to stand in a special relationship to 
the rest of Spitalfields. Geographical proximity seems to 
have been associated with other factors. 

The distinctions drawn between the inhabitants of the 
different streets are, however, largely based upon their member- 
ship of the Weavers Company and the part they played in its 
activities. It is the purpose of the next chapter to establish 
whether there is indeed sufficient evidence to equate the 
Weavers Company of London with the silk industry or indeed with 


any kind of weaving. Since much of the information so far 

quoted rests on the assumption that we cun do so, this needs to 
be proved. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE QRGARlSATIOW OE THE If^DUggRY 

Part I 

The Weavers Company of London 

The Weavers Company, founded in 1155* was the Livery 
Company whose authority was traditionally accepted over the 
textile manufacturers of London* Its early history has been 
traced by Consitt (1)* It survived into the l8th century and 
still survives, while the Royal Lustring Company, a joint 
stock company, quickly collapsed. It was not a rich company, 
and it attracted no special social prestige* It is hoped in 
this chapter, however, to shew how and why it affected the 
silk industry* 

The structure of the Comi)any was very similar to that of 
other Livery Companies* It had an Upper Uaiiliff (the Master 
of the Company), a Renter Bailiff in charge of its finances, 
and eufi Upper and Renter Warden (drawn by custom from the 
Livery), who helped the Bailiffs* These officers are referred 
to in the Court Books of the Weavers Company as the in 
place”. A Court of 6 - 24 Assistants constituted the practical 
government of the company. This was a self-perpetuating 

body chosen from the Livery when vacancies ofOurred. The 
Livery were of a variable number and chosen from the 
Commonalty - the Freemen of the Company. The latter were 
the rank and file masters who had served their apprenticeships. 


(1) By contrast, for instance, with that of the London Framework 
Knitters, some of whose Bylaws were ptinted in the House of 
Comtions Journals in 1753 1 Vol. 26, pp. 779-SO, together 
with certain correspondence, as proof of its restrictive 
practices. It excluded all foreigners, clairaed a juris- 
diction over the whole country and had a variety of fees 
and penalties. According to the evidence submitted (pp« 
781-9^) it was especially attempting to exact fees from 

the Framework Knitters of the Midlands. The London Weavers 
never shewed, any hostility towards those of Canterbury or 
Coventry or/lo read any additional powers into their Charter. 

(2) On May 10th, 171^* for example. 
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become free of the Company, and were paying their 
quarterage. No one could be made to serve as Upper Bailiff 
and only the Assistants were eligible for the post# They 
were also required to serve or fine for the office of Renter 
Bailiff and for the two Wardens’ offices. The Livery had 
only to serve or fine for the two offices of Warden. The 
Company elected its officers once a year in July, together 
with the Auditors chosen from the Court and the Livery. 
Vacancies in the Court of Assistants were filled as and when 
they occurred. The organisation was simple and flexible (1) < 
The chief offices were filled mor or less by rotation, the 
people next in seniority were always given due warning when 
their turn was likely to occur. The Company had power to 
co-opt on to its special committees any member of the Company 


’•from the trade” if it was thought that his services would be 
useful. The Court of Assistants was required to meet at 
least once a month, and in fact met more frequently in the 
earlier years of the century. The Assistants were expected 
to attend regularly, and occasionally one of them was dismissed 
for non-attendance (2). Towards the end of the period their 
meetings had become rather perfunctory and in October 1759 
it was decided to order dinners in future to encourage the 
absentees to appear. The Court Books shew, however, that 
the Court of Assistants met regularly throughout the period. 

Twice a year until 1732 the Company dined together 
at Eltictioii Day in July (St. James’ Day), and on Lord 


(1) 8th October, 17^3« A Liveryman agreed to be a Steward and to providi 
one-third of the Dinner on Lord Mayor's Day, but the Officers in 
fact provided it. 

6th July, 17?5. Henry Kaptbn, elected and agrees to pay for one-thin 
of the entertainment (np;^)endix 2(iii)), but there is no evidence that 
he ever served as Steward. 

1st July, 1767« John Grumpier (see Chapter I p.45^ summoned for 
Steward, begged to be excused on account of his business and the 
great services he had done for the trade. The Court refused to 
excuse him and so on 6th July he offered to pay for one-third of tha 
Dinner. On July 2Cth he capitulated and paid his fine. Normally, 
a series of Liverymen were fined in turn until the Court had collect!; 
the money it requined. Their fines were noted for reference on the | 
Quarterage Lists. | 

(2) At the beginning of the century there were almshouses belonging to 
the Company in Shoreditch (a poor v/idow was sent there, for example, 

in June 1702). In 1726 Nicholas Garrett bequeathed money for Alas- 
houses (after the death of the first legatee, his wife) which were 
built. in Gpithlfields. ' Be'tweert the -date of the bequest and 1729 
when they were built, insured against fire, and opened, they took up 
much of the Court's time. They have been demolished, but a sketch 
shewing the building is illustrated in the Spitalfields Survey, op; c; 
plate 48b and discussed on pp. 91-93 • 

(3) Despite its lack of funds on October 6th, 173^ the Court "ordered | 
"that.... the Henter Bailiff pay 2 gns. towards a subscription for j 
the purchase of two (fire 7; engines for the use of Basingshaw Parisii 
On April 27th 1737 a contribution was ordered to the Marine Society I 
clothing and fitting out Poor Men and Boys for the use of H.M. Nary, I 
of £50, a quarter of the total assets of £200 ndt "particularly or i 
especially allocated." 

Their general attitude is rather pleasantly demonstrated by an 
incident in June 1745* A poor woman, Mary Andrews ^had been convictc 
of wearing a printed calico and fined £5 at the Guildhall. She 
pleaded her poverty at the next Court when she appeared to pay her | 
fine and "it appearing to the satisfaction of the Court that she wail 
very poor and an object of charity" she was called back and £4. 5s* 
returned to her. 15/- was kept by the Clerk for costs. 

(4) The Company insured some of their London premises with the Hand in ' 
Hand Insurance Company on September 19th, 1715* The policies were 
renewed in 1729 and 174^. In 1729* for example, thej? insured (Guilij 
hall MS 86?4/40,)2758^, £900 on a brick house situate behind the ottif 
houses belonging to the Company, on the east side of Basinghall I 
Street, their Common Hall. 

27583 £250 on a brick house on the north side of Holborn. 

27585 £300 on a brick house on the east side of Basinghall Street 

partly over the passage on to the Weavers 

27586 £200 on a brick house situated as above. 

30296 £ 75 on a timber house north end of Baker's Court, north eid‘ 

of Holborn, at the back of Gray's Inn. 

30297 £ 75 on a timber house situated as above. 

30298 £100 on a building half brick half timber divided into two 

tenements on t he_west side of Baker's Court* 
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30299 £ 50 on a brick house in Baker’s Court* 

30300 £150 on a building, half brick half timber in Baker’s Court 
They had trouble with their house property from time to time, it 
was reported, for example, on 9th April 1755» that tenants were 
faulting and not carryirxg out promised repairs. On October 27th 
1756 the defaulting tenant was sent to prison and petitioned the 
Court for mercy. 

There was a farm at Shenfield, A report on necessary repairs waa 
made on June 27th, I 716 and it was mentioned in the Court Books frn 
time to time. The Renter Bailiff’s Account Books (Guildhall MS 
Vols, 3-7) give information on details of rents collected but with, 
out distinguishing the property, 

October 9th, 1729* The Company received £150$ the Company’s shari 
of £5|000 on the sale of some land in Ireland owned jointly kith 
the Vintners' Company and sold to William Connelly iisq, 

(5) February 19th, 1727/8 • The Company received a report from the 

Committee which was arranging the transfer of £1,000 East India Sto 
from an executor of Nicholas Garrett, The executor, a Mr, Green,* 
very slow in parting with the interest due and had to be threatenil 
with legal proceedings. On May 22, 1729 the Clerk of the Company 
was told to sell £250 East India Stock at "the best price" to 
raise the money to pay the workmen building the Almshouses, 

October 3rd, 1733 ”A letter of Attorney empowering Mr, Daniel Gwilt 
Senr.ttn) accept ,,, .Bank Stock in the name of the Company and to 
receive the dividends was read,..." 

( 6 ) 29 th March, 1738, The Court Books recorded in detail a list of 
objects held by the Clerk (v^ho had just died). These included plat 
linen, pewter, the charters of the Company from the time of Henry li 
onwards andother documents, the contents of the garden and the Hall; 
including 8 tapestries, pictures of sovereigns and various bene- 
factors, the contents of the Court Room, chairs with leather and 
velvet seats, a looking glass, etc. The contents of the garrets 
included some "banners" (probably equivalent to that of the Weavert , 
of Dumfermline now in the Royal Scottish Museum). Some pewter wa«' 
found to be missing axxd precautions wore to be taken in future. 

(7) A ruling was made on December 17th, 1716: The Dyers Company were 
given permission to use the V/eavers* Hall once a month and at other 
times for their Court of Assistants and to hold their Annual Dinner ; 
there. The rent was £12 per annum to be paid quarterly. On the 
other hand, the Clerk was ordered not to let the Hall "for Balls, or 
Burials, without permission of the masters,,.." 

( 8 ) The prestige of the Company’s barge declined in this period from j 
(June 30 th) 1703 when the Court ordered repairs to and redecorating I 
of the Company’s barge with two new silk banners to be made by Mr. 
Humphrey Burroughs. On January 24th, 17l4 it was agreed to let 
the barge to some ’private persons’ for voting, and it was put to 
the same use in August 1727* It was sent out for Lord Mayor’s 
during these years. On May 22nd, 1732 the Committee considering 
economics which the Company could make decided to sell the barge ’<4 
was unsaffe anyx^ay, and to save up the interest for a new barge. 
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Mayor’s Day, and, during this period, it sent its 

barge out on Lord ''ayor's Day. Stewards to provide the dinner 

were elected from the Livery - which in fact amounted to a 

heavy fine of £15* When occasionally (l) a man offered 

in fact to be Steward instead of paying his fine his offer 

was never accepted and the officers, the”four in place'*, 

always provided the dinner. The Company had almshouses (2) 

and supported other good works* on occasions (3) • It 

had property in London, Ireland and possibly elsewhere (4) , 

It invested in bank and Last India stock (3)* 

Company’s Hall was in Basinghall Street very near the 

Guildhall and from an inventory made of its contents in 

1738 we know that it was well furnished (6) . The Hall 

was often let to the Dyers Company andother organisations (7) t 
• • 

and the barge to candidates during the City elections (8) . 

It was thus a normal city Livery Company in every way and, 
as the century progressed, would perhaps have gone into 
a gracious and quiet decline but for two factors; the 
phenomenal growth of the silk industry and its own acute 
shoifctage of funds in the 1730’s. It was the second of 

these two factors wh'ich extended its active life quite 
remarkably. 

In this chapter it is proposed to exai/iine its 
official duties and how far it was able to carry them out; 
to investigate some of its personnel and to see how far 
they were people who can be identified as active in the 


(1) Guildhall HSS. kSkl^ 4642. 

(2) On September I4th, 1724 a man was informed that he could 
not have four apprentices unless he was on the Livery, 

The master concerned offered to go on the Livery but 
the Court refused to allow him. 

(3) "Considerations” varied from nothing at all to several 
hundred pounds. The sons of poor weavers apprenticed 
to their fathers did not pay but also neither did some 
others who wore not the sons of weavers. 

On May 7th, 1744 George Warner, the son of Kdward Warner 
of Spitalfields, 'pumpmaker,^ound for 7 years to Thomas 
Philpott Cit. 8e W, with no consideration. 

Nicholas Hebert son of Nicholas Hebert W, of London was 
bound 4th November 175^ to Charles Coswell C, & W, at a 
consideration of £20. Charles Triquet, whose father Peter 
Triquet (of Paternoster Kow) (?) was a dyer, was apprenticil 
to Peter Abraham Ogier for £126 on February 20th, 1744, 

A series of cases in 1753 illustrate the variety of 
practice. Most of the fipprentices were bound with charity 
money or no consideration, but a merchant’s daughter was 
apprenticed with a consideration of 20 guineas (5th fiarch, 
1755) (by this date it was becoming very difficult to excliil 
girls). The son of a Norfolk parson was apprenticed for 
£150 (17th May 1753)* Coles Child, son of William Child, 
Gent, apprenticed to Coles Child, Cit, 8f W, for £105 on May 
21st, 1753* (His master was a Liveryman, Renter Warden in 
1764, Upper Warden in 1766) , 

Robert Le Grand, son of Peter Le Grand, of Canterbury Gent., 
was apprenticed to Benjamin Champion (an Assistant) for 
£400, On October 21st, 175^ Joseph Thomas, son of Peter ' 
Thomas, of Threadneedle Street, merchant, was bound to 
James Leeds, weaver, of iiondon (a worsted weaver, accordinji 
to Mortimer's Directory) at a consideration of £500. Then 
were no doubt considerable advantages in being an apprentis 
of Benjamin Cham-nion, '\'hen Lewis Ogier, son of Peter Ogi«fi 
(who died in’~174o) was bouiid to his brother Tho as Abraban 
Ogier xn there was naturally no consideration. It was 

an exclusive community. 
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industry; and, on the other hand, to gauge the extent to 
which the ‘non- freemen* were able to practise outside it. 
Thirdly, its participation in general affairs concerning the 
London textile manufacturers will be considered. It is, 
however, the means by which it sought to influence the course 
of events which is discussed here rather than their success 
or failure. More general conclusions are reserved until 
Chapter ?• 

The functions of the V.'eaVers Company were regulated by 
* 

its Charter, By-Laws and Ordinances, During this period they 
were confirmed in 1?08 and 1737 (1). First its territorial 
authority was limited to within a radius of 20 miles of London, 
Westminster and Southwark, The rules for the election of 
the officers and for choosing the Assistants and Livery were 
given, and the amount of the fines for refusal to serve, etc. 
Moreover, "that there may never be wanting a number of able, 
skilful and experienced persons, ,, ,the Assistants were empowered 
to summon on to the Livery any number of Freemen how and when 
they liked. It is, however, clear from the 1708 regulations 
that the usual strongly exclusive policy was envisaged. 
Apprentices were limited in number to four for the Bailiffs, 
Wardens Assistants and Livery, and three for anyone else (2) , 
they must serve their seven years, and although a certain stated 
sum was to be given to the Clerk for their indentures "con- 
sidoratione” , naturally according to the wealth and standard of 
both master and apprentice. 


*(3iJfo girls except such as 


( 1 ) 


Women other than widows were disdouraged from entering the 
trade in the early part of the century. 

August 10 th, 1713* A weaver was reprimanded by the Court for 
taking a girl apprentice, teaching her to weave and taking moiuj 
from her father. 

January l 8 th, 1714 . The Court dealt with the case of a weaver') 
daughter who married a tin-man who had subsequently left her, 
She was working as a weaver to support herself. She was 
ordered to desist but allowed three months* grace. 

July 4 th, 1715* Various people, including Mr. Delahaye, at 
the Indian Queen by Spittle fields Warehouse, were reported for 
employing boys and girls not apprentices. 

February 10 th 1717 * '*Geo. Chrise in Fann Alley appeared and 
complaint being made that he employed girls named .... (he) wae 
very refractory and quarrelsome being ordered to withdraw he 
went away and damned the Court and John Chapman and Jno. Daniel 
heard him...” 

January 10 th, 1719 * "Abram. Tooly at Low Mary Pond in the Park 
Southwark" was reported "he hath one Eliz. Beckingfields and 
other girls he gives 3 /“ week", and another weaver at "Nag'e 
Head in the Mint employs one Mary bow, a Cane Chair Maker's wifi' 
It was possibly more difficult to keep track of the weavers in 
Southwark and scattered throughout the City, but the number of 
such cases decreases after the early 1720 * s. At least one of 
the successful women weavers traced was a spinster and thus mj 
have begun her career illegally (Mary Chauvet, perhaps a weaver 
of flowered silks, in partnership with two men. She died in 
1763: see Appendix 2 (i) ). 

( 2 ) January 10 th, 1719 ‘‘John Tooley (brother of Abram ?) in Ewer 

Street in the Park hath three boys he gives half-a-crown a week., 
30th July, 1716. Sami. Cook an apprentice who had served for 
nine years "his master will not employ him unless he be adraittei' 
and he was therefore turned over to his father-in-law (an earlj 
case of the perpetual apprentice). 

4 th July 1750. "Ordered that the Clerk give notice to Augustin 
Cannell a Freeman of this Company, of his being guilty of a 
breach of a By-Law of this Company by taking an apprentice not 
bound at this Hall and that he has hereby incurred a penalty 
of 4 o/- "and he was ordered to appear at the next Court" to 
answer the same. 

17th June, 1754. "Joshua Cricket living in Princes Street 
Moorfields, Weaver, having entertained Jacob Dehorne, a poor la) 
upwards of 12 years of age who is willing to be bound apprentio 
but not being of age sufficient is permitted to keep him till 
he attain the age of l 4 and then to bring him to be bound." 
These cases shew that the Company continued to enforce its By- 
Laws on apprentices whenever it could, but a certain number of 
boys escaped this supervision. Among a notable group of siD 
weavers whom the Company pursued in 1766 several had been 
apprenticed "but not bound at the Hall", including Peter Abraha* 
Auber of Elder Street and John Peregal of Spital Square who had 
"served John Ham at the same place but was not bound at the Hall 
This is the firm of Batchelor, Ham & Peregal (see Appendix 2 (i)t 


(ii) ,(iii) » and p. 95 
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(5) 20th April, 1718. The Act of 1715 » 12 Anne Cap. 13 was quotij 
by a weaver who said he had been in the army and whose arrest 
had been ordered. The act was to "enable officers and soldieri 
to exercise trades". The Court decided that if he could 
prove his array service proceedings against him woudl be dropped, 
3rd September, 1750. Joseph Banks, ex- sailor, trained by a 
weaver and "now works for Mrs. Mary Chauvet in Gunn Street and 
Isaac Gervaise (see note 1 ) "claimed to be admitted according 
to the Statute permitting entry of those who had served the 
Crown without a regular apprenticeship. Z2 Gee. II Cap. 44. 
was quoted as a reference. 

(4) Official policy was sometimes at variance with public opinion. 
November 6th 1704 "Thomas Smyth and Mr. Bloodworth and soma 
others of the Livery appeared and reported that several Livery- 
men were combining to unseat the Court because it had admitted 
foreigners too freely". This faction sent in their complaints 
on December 4th, 1704. 

(5) September 1st, 1712: "Mr. Matthew Baist upon the report of 

James Brockden of his service at Norwich is admitted a Foreign 
Master". Taking a case at random from the following year (May 
20th) "Mr. Daniel Bertheran upon the report of Daniel Jamet 
of his service in Touraine is adnd.tted a F. Weaver". 

I 

(6) J. Godart. L*0uvrier en Soie, Lyon l899f P* 102. "L’Arret 

de 1702 defend de prendre a I’avenir aucun apprenti etranger 
ou ne hors la ville et les faubourgs". The Reglements of 1737 
and 1744 opened the field to boys from a limited number of 
French provinces only. It goes without saying that all non- 
Catholics were excluded in this period. pp. 149-, 152-5. He 
traced the position of the compagnon . Forains (born in France) 
and etrangers were treated rather differently. In 1702 the 
foreigners were to be allowed to work if they brought some new 
secret to the industry. Even this was forbidden in the same 
year and total exclusion for 10 years was decreed and subsequent!}, 
renewed. "Quant aux etrangers ^ partir de 1737 leur exclusion 
est la regie". Between 1737 and 1744 foreigners were allowed ^ 
to work in Lyon for three months and then if they could prove 
they had introduced some new skill they were, theoretically, 
allowed to remain. In 1744 even this saving clause was | 

repealed, p. 162, Godart treated the position of the masters . 

In the 17 th century very high fees were imposed on both forainn 
and etrangers. These were reduced (slightly) for the forains 
in 1744 , but the foreigners from 1737 were only allowed in by \ 
some special favour, in which case they were allowed in without 
fees. He implies that very few, if any, master weavers from 
other countries were allowed to practise in Lyon. 
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were supporting their parents couid enter the Industry 
or women other than the widows of masters (1) • There were 
strict fines for employing boys more than three months without 
binding them at the Hall (2) and for keeping more than the 
legitimate number as well as for employing journeymen who 
had not served a regular apprenticeship* (It needed an act 
of Parliament to allow ex-.soldiers and sailors to enter industry 
without serving a seven-year apprenticeship i3))» It was 
lawful for the Bailiffsy Wardens, Assistants and Beadles to 

enter shops, etc. by day in order to search for non- freemen. 

... * 

Sundry fines and deposits were provided to ensure that the 

t 

x>egulations were carried out* Such regulations had their equiv- 
alent in many other trades with a more or less elaborate 
organisation to support them. Against them may be set a 
most important clause. This said that in order to improve the 
manufacture and ’’for giving all due encouragement to all such 

ingenious person s as well Foreigners as others ” it was 

lawful to accept weavers who hade served apprenticeships 
"according to the custom of the country from whence they came” (4) . 
"Foreigners” of course were those who came from beyond the 20-mile 
limit and thus "foreign weavers" from Norwich were admitted as 
well as those from France (5). What the Weavers Company 
sought to do was to ensure that anyone who could weave became 
subject to its authority. It cannot be emphasised too strongly 
that whatever may have been the practice in other English 
trades there was no similar provision made in the Heglements of 
Lyon, Tours or Avignon in the period (6). 


(1) November 30th, 1713 • ”Mr. Maria this day made complaint 
against Powell, his journeyman, for leaving him without 

. giving him a fortnight’s warning pursuant to the 

ordinances'*. The journeyman complained he had been 
given a loom of handkerchiefs which had been *bad* and 
it had taken liim a month to do a fortnight's work. 

He refused to do any more and was then given a cane 
of poplin, which he did not begin and the master was th«n 
driven to put someone else on to it, who fell ill. 
Consequently he complained that the work was still not 
done although it was bespoke work and "in haste". 

(2) 30th larch, 1726. Elections to the Livery. One man 
was rejected as too poor. "Elected in his stead Ebenezer 
Wicks, but it appeared he was only admitted a Foreign 
Master and therefore the election void". 

. • 

(3) See, for instance, Lyon City Library. Inventaire Chapp®, 
Vol. VII. l3th c. inventory of archives relating to the 
silk industry, pp. 125 et seq. e.g., HH.131* Dispute on 
the copying of Designs 1725* HH. 139* A similar case 
1715 t HH. 156. Several cases on technical questions 
concerning selvages, widths and types of silk which 
could be woven. 
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The regulations between masters and men were few and to 
the point: journeymen were to be admitted when qualified (either 

by serving an apprenticeship for seven years in London or upon 
an accredited report that 'they had served their time elsewhere) 
and fourteen days notice was to 'be given on either side 
before terminating employment, with a l4-day proviso about 
finishing work already in hand (1) • In the 1708 regulations the 
fees to be paid by a journeyman when he wished to become a 
master were specified and the fine to be paid if he set up 
for himself without being admitted. During the first thirty 

years of this period the distinction is clearly made in the 
Court Books between a ’’Foreign Weaver ” and a "Foreign Master " (2). 

There were no regulations about the cloths to be made, 
their widths or their quality or about the copyright of 
patterns, or other similar subject which gave rise to numerous 
regulations and many disputed in France during the period (3) • 

Such technical matters were presumably left to the individual 
credit of the master and the laws of supply and demand (though 
not of course expressed in this way). Although referring to a 
much later period it is perhaps not altogether irrelevant to 
quote the opinion of a foreigner on this point: Peter Ancker, 

a Dane, writing in 1776, said that if some fraud had been 
committed during the weaving of a piece "the Master Weaver 
brings the weaver before the nearest Justice of the Peace and 
the Weaver is punished according to the nature of his crime. 

This happens only rarely, because such frauds ruin a weaver's 
reputation and no master weaver is thereafter willing to give 
him work. Should a purchaser find a flaw in a piece of 


(1) Peter Ancker, 1744-1832. Danish Consul in Hull 1773-7, 
London 1777-36. Report on the London Silk Manufactory 
written from London to Komraercie Kollegie 11th April 1776, 
Original MS in Rigsarkivet, Copenhagen. I am much in» 

deb ted to Mr. P. K. Thornton for translating this MS and 
an indebted both to him and to Dr. Ada Polak for per- 
mission to use it. 

(2) 9th Woveraber, 1719* It was ordered that a Common Hall be 
snmmoned to discuss ways of raising money for the campaign 
against calicoes '*...to defray the ch^lrges of the Compa’e 
I>etition. . .and to present the same in Parliament”. 

0n 13th November the campaign was outlined and the Common 
Hall asked for £100 since the Court had offered £100. 

On tlay 19th 1729 "the Master represented to the Livery 
assembled in the Common Hall that a (scheme) for improving 
the Trade of the Manufacturers, Hembers of this Company, haj 
been at different times laid before the Court of Assistants 
to this Company and had almost as often been disapproved 
of by the members of the Court of Assistants and by their 
Committees; and that lately the substance of the same 
scheme appeared to be part of a bill brought into ParliaoMt 
that in the meantime it had been frequently affirmed that ti 
said scheme was desired by the manufacturers in general not- 
withstanding (the opposition of the Assistants) ... .and 

that the Bailiffs had been induced to call a Common Hall 
consisting of the Liverymen of this Company to the intent tl 
a more certain Judgement mi^ht be formed of the general 
sentiments of the members of this company. ... .It was resolii 
that it is the opinion of this Common Hall that the contenti 
of a Bill brought into Parliament in the last session 
relating to the Weaving Manufacture of which a printed copy 
has been delivered to the Members of this Company is not 
for the Interest of the Company or for the service of the 
Manufactures.” 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Bailiffs, Wardens 
and Assistants "for their care of the interest of the 
Company” . 

The Bill concerned the stamping of silks, and the Court 
had passed a resolution on May 7th saying that they did 
not consider this to be in the best interests of the 
manufacturers. 
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silk after the master weaver has passed it, the Master 
Weaver pays compensation for lit* Should the Master Weaver 
refuse to do so, he can be brought before the Justice of the 
Peace within the Spittle fields jurisdiction, where the case 
is investigated by the Master Weavers* equals, after which 
the Judge (magistrate) either finds him innocent or sentences 
him according to Act of Parliament* For many years no case of 
a Master Weaver being brought before the Justices has been heard 
of, as a Master Weaver would willingly pay twice the 
reasonable amount of compensation than expose his character 
(in this way)‘' (1)* 

•*For the doing and managing of all necessary affairs 
of the said Company, binding apprentices, making free and 

admitting '* the Court had to meet at least once a month. 

A ’’Common Hall” was held regularly once a year at which the 
Livery attended for the elections* ’’Common Halls” could 
however be held for special occasions when the Court wanted 
to hear the views of the entire Livery for some specific 
reason (2), and individual members of the Livery could always 
attend the normal courts and ask permission to be heard on some 
specific issue* There is not a single occasion in the Court 
Books when the Clerk has noted that the Livery had attended 
in the Hall and that the Court had refused to admit them to 
the Court Room. Members of the Livery occasionally 
represented the journeymen and sometimes these appeared them- 
selves* After reading the Court Books of the Company it is 
almost surprising to read in the ordinances that in fact 


r 


(1) The Court had also ultimate authority in the Company, 
and it was* they who ordered a Seal to be affixed to thi 
Comj)any*s Charter, Petitions, etc. by the Clerk. Thi$ 
would only occur exceptionally. They were required to 
meet regularly for the duties mentioned above. 


(2) 7th February 173S: the By-Laws were confirmed after 

alteration on March 20th, 1738. 
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binding, making free and admitting were all that the 
Assistants were officially supposed to be doing (1), 

The 1737 regulations largely confirmed those of 1708 
but their renewal met with some difficulties. The Court 
was informed that the Lord Chief Justice Willes had made 

f f 

several objections to the By-Laws in the form submitted, since 

I * 

they gave the Company a jurisdiction not warranted by their 
charter (2) and he apparently suggested several alterations 
which were incorporated. The differences between the I708 
and 1737 regulations are in clauses concerning the detection 
and prosecution of non-freemen. These were nearly all 
strengthened. The power of entry to a weaver's house, shop 
and cellar was extended to his warehouse. It was said that 
certain frauds were increasing: thus some people were 

giving boys a rudimentary knowledge of the trade and then 
turning them over (ostensibly to other masters) but after this 
they in fact were practising as journeymen *?which is an ill 
example and great prejudice to young men lawfully serving 

their apprenticeship". To remedy this the turning-over 
procedure was regulated, and fees and deposits increased. 

As well as prosecuting the non- freemen, any journeymen working 
for them were in future to be penalised, whether or not they had 
themselves served a regular term of apprenticeship. This 
was no doubt intended to act as a deterrent to the ron-freemen 
who would have difficulty in finding labour if the regulation 
was enforced. The fines for arrears of quarterage (for 


(3.) RichaLTd Davis and Ralph Leman tried on June 15th 1713 

to adopt the Livery irregularly, Asa result of the row 
developed the Wardens were prosecuted in the Lord Mayor's 
Court for admitting them. On July 12th 171^ a vote of 
thanks was passed to those who had sought to prevent their 
admission for "preserving the charter", Ralph Leman was 
subsequently translated to the Vintners Company (March l8th 
1719) • He may well have been a vintner by profession 
since, in 1729 1 He insured a brick house on the S,£, side of 
the Church Yard in the Parish of St, Botolph's Bishopsgate, 

being the Magpye Tavern (Guildhall MS 867^/^0, fol. No, 

The policy was renewed in 1737* He died in 17^^ (PCC Broini 
275) and in his will which he had made in 1719 He also 
described himself as a vintner (which need, of course, onlj 
imply membership of their Company) • 
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every rank) were stepped up to treble the sum In arrears « 
after a certain time had elapsed. A £10 fine for teaching 
the trade to boys who were not apprentices was imposed. 

This would all seem to indicate that between 1708 and 1737 
the Weavers Company had begun to find increasing difficulty 
in exercising its control. This would hardly seem to be 
surprising in the period, particularly since it was in these 
years that there was a great expansion in some of the textile 
industries in those parts of England where there was no such 
control by a Livery Company. 

It may indeed be questioned how far these regulations 
affected the industries they sought to control and how far 
the personnel of the Company were engaged in the industry. 

To be a Liveryman of one of the city companies carried 
political and civil rights which, it could be argued, were 
quite sufficient to induce a prosperous tradesman to wish to 
adopt the Livery without being particularly “able , skilful and 
experienced” in weaving (1) . Admission by patrimony would 
permit the entry of people practising other trades, though many 
of these people would translate to the more important Livery 
companies. 

Certainly, throughout the period, a number of men can 
be identified as belonging to other trades despite their 
membership of the Weavers Company. On April 12th 1708, for 
example, “Mr. George Gregory, one of the Livery of this 
Company and a bricklayer by trade.,..” was appointed “Bricklayer 
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to the Company", the 1728 Quarterage List included a gun- 

stock maker, a tidewalter at the Custom House, a Schoolmaster 

at Islington and John Barton, Baker , New Liverymen in 

1732 included a shoemadcer, a gilder, a swordcutler and an 

oilman and in 1733 an undertaker and a draper* Two gilders and 

chasers and a butcher ware made free of the Company in 175^ t 

and John Phene on the Livery in 17^3 was probably a Broker 

rather than a weaver* There were several men who may have been 

mercers in office at different times in the period* Richard 
b 

Cham^rlain is one such man and William Badcock, Renter Warden 
in 1737f previously an Auditor (in 1730)* The Assistant John 
Johnson may have been a mercer, known from other sources* 

John Badcock served on an important committee in 1719 and 
was certainly the mercer from Ludgate Hill (1) • Edward Ingram, 
(possibly the royal mercer) was on the Livery of the Weavers 
Company in 17^5» Other examples could be found in each of 
the yearly Quarterage Lists but they are examples only* The 1728 
List with its addresses and trades thus included four out of 
some 250 Liverymen who were not weavers* While some doubt may 
be felt about the men living outside the Spitalfields district 
whose profession is not Stated, the only suggestion which can 
be made with any certainty for the majority is that they were 
probably not making broad silks. It is indeed not until 1787 
that there is a Livery List containing a really large number of 
non-weavers: 2 tallow chandlers, a brandy merchant, a 

jeweller, a musician, a hosier, an oilman, a paper-stainer, two 
lightermen, a druggist, a weaver and wiredrawer, a stockbroker. 
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a cheesemonger, a watchmaker, etc. but even on this list, late 
in the century, the majority are designated as weavers and 
aJ.1 the foreigners certainly are, together with all but one 
of the inhabitants of Spital Square mentioned. In 1788 
the lists of professions are even fuller and the younger 
Liverymen are nearly all weavers but not living in Spital- 
fields. Taking a sheet with fifteen weavers on it at random, 
one lived in Bethnal Green, one in Steward Street, two in 
Hishopsgate Without, and the rest within the City, including 
the one Huguenot, Thomas Turquand, at 10 Old Jewry. 

There were some open attempts to defy the Company s 
right to enrol every weaver within its jurisdiction. Thus, 
on September 5th, 1748 ’'Ephraim Flaraar summoned to take up 
his admittance attended and refused to be admitted insisting 
that he was duly brought up in the weaving trade which he had 
exercised many years and that he did not know it would be.... 
Qf any use to him to be admitted to the Freedom of the Company 
and therefore would not be at any expense to be admitted." 


The Clerk of the Company was instructed to write to him to 
tell him that he would be prosecuted if he refused to take 
up his freedom and on November 7th he capitulated. He said 


that he had been bound on November 1st, 1731 to Peter 
Fondimare For. Weaver. Having been admitted he took an 
apprentice at the same court. He was among the loyal 
manufacturers who offered men in 1745 (see Appendix 2(iii) ) . 
Moat of the non-freemen behaved more discreetly and only 
appeared with reluctance when the company sought them out and 
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maximum amount of time. The Company often prosecuted 
non-freemen, and frequently threatened to do so. There were 
several classes of offenders. Possibly the most numerous 
were those who had been apprenticed regularly enough (like 
Flammar) but had begun to work as journeymen without being 
admitted as weavers. These account for the apprenticeships 
of exceptional length: the weaver of 1716 apprenticed in I692, 

or the man who became free on June 12th 1716 who had been 
apprenticed in 1663* Similar cases occurred in later years. 

An apprentice was made free in 17^2 v/ho had been bound in 1725 
and in 1750 on® wbo had been bound in 1705* Quite a number 
of these cases occur in the early 1750*6. Henry Hobelon 
living in Brick Lane, Bethnal Green, had been bound in 1704 
to Daniel Oufre and became free cf the Company in January 1753* 
On Monday, February 5th, 1753 **John Fry. .. .weaver , v/ho served 
his time to William Pollard 'Weaver of London, and has since 
exercised his trade as a journeyman upwards of forty years.... 
free by servitude”. Rather less startling cases are much 
more frequent. At that same court a number of other weavers 
summoned to take up their freedom appeared and did so. A 
list was also made by the Clerk of tho/ie who had not appeared, 
but none of the other weavers had escaped for so long. 
Occasionally weavers appeared before the court "who have never 
served their time" and these "were ordered to desist" (1). 
Presumably they were much more difficult to trace. There 
cannot have been large numbers of silk weavers who had thus 
avoided any apprenticeship, simply because silk weaving was 
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a highly skilled trade which it would have been difficult 
to practise successfully without sopie basic training. 

The Company claimed an exclusive right to bind apprentices 

and in January 1717 the Clerk presented to the Court of 

Assistants ”a paper ... .entitled Considerations shewing the 

Reasonableness for the Company of Weavers to have the sole 

power of binding apprentices to the V/eaving trade within 

London, Westminster, Southwark and ten miles around exclusive 

of all other Companies#...” which the Court decided to make 

the basis of an application to Parliament. This activity did 

not lapse later in the period. On January 26th, 17^^ the 

Beadles were to "search throughout the whole trade and present 

to this Court a list of such apprentices as they shall find 

employed who were not bound at the Hall, and distinguish 

whether their . faasters are Freemen of this Company or not...." 

• • 

There are no complaints recorded in the Court Books of other 
Companies poaching on their rights. It is difficult at any 
one period to assess how many weavers were successfully 
avoiding the Company. In one year, however, 17^5* it is 
at least possible to find out how many of the more important 
masters were outside the Company by comparing the Quarterage 
List for that year with the List (Appendix 2(iii) ) of Loyal 
Manufacturers who offered men to serve the Crown in the autumn 
of that year. This shews that only a few of the manufacturers 
known from some other source to be weavers are missing from 
the Quarterage List. 


Allowing for AVch latitude in the 


( 1 ) His father had served in the Court of Assistants. He was 

the senior partner in the firm of Batchelor, Ham & Perrigal 
(see note 2 , p, 7 ^ ). The youngest partner, John Perrigal, 

was summoned to take up his freedom in 1766. 

( 2 ) See Appendix 2(i). 

( 3 ) Hug. Soc. Publns. XXXIII, p. 49 . October 22 nd I683. ”Sam. 

Wild complained that Cha. Lansoon, a for. member imploys more 
French journeymen than English, Ordered that Mr. Lansoon be 
summoned against the next court..." (lie did not appear). 

Another complaint was made in March I685 (p. 54 op. cit.). 

"This day several persons free of this company complained that 
many f ore igne members now imploy more French than English, the 
which being contrary to the ordinances; ordered that they 
deliver the names of such for, members to the Beadles to be 
summoned..." This must have been done, for on March 30 th 
Matthew St. Amant was fined 5 /- for having two alien journeymen 

(although one was sick) . Another man fined the next day lo/- 
said lie had offended because he could not understand 1* . ' ’ » 
Several others were also fined including a man who was only a 
journeyman but "follows the trade as a master" (a subtlety 
never raised in the l8th century although it was preserved in 
France) . 

( 4 ) 30th Wovember 1730 . The prosecution of two men alleged to 
be unlawful workers was ordered at the Company's expense. 

(5) The case of lir. Delahaye in 1715 has been quoted, see note 1 
P* 75 • 18th July 1748 James Voisin, living in Coleman Alley, 
Bunhill Row, Gold and Silver Orris Weaver was summoned "to shew 
by what right he exercised the Weaving Art.... He declared 
that he was never bound apprentice to the said business but 
that he was educated by his father who was a weaver and an 
admitted member of this Company. When the said James Voisin 
being acquainted that he ought to have applied to have been ad- 1 
mitted and that he could not legally exercise the said Art within 
the Guild without being admitted, the said James Voisin said that 
he had not the money to pay the charges nor ever should have and 
peremptorily refused to be admitted". On August 22 nd it was 
noted that he was to be served with a writ at the Company's suit 
and on November 7 th he was admitted. 

On October 5 th, 1763 "divers Persons, Masters and Journeymen con* 
cerned in the Worsted Lace Weaving attended complaining of the 
Great Injury done to their trade by Edward Thornhill and Henry 
Holey in Long Acre carrying on the said trade in a very irregulari 
and illegal manner and not being admitted to the freedom of the 
Company,,,,” (asked for them to be prosecuted) 

(6) 25th .'jay, 1719 "C6mii|)iaiit bbsiig iimidde hhtt.. several persons.*** 
follow the Weaving Trade who are neither free or admitted and 
refractory. It is therefore ordered that the 4 in place are heri 
by impowered to cause writs to be issued against 12 such persons 
as they shall see fitt..,." 

15th November 1758 . A Committee appointed "to consider of persons exercising M 
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Bpelling of names, the following are missing: 

Ann Barbutt (who* should be among the widows), John Batchelor (1), 
Peter and Stephen Beuzeville, Ephraim Flammaire (see p. SI ), 
Reuben Foxwell, George Garrett, John Harley, John Hauchecorne, 
the two James Maze's, John May senior and junior, the two 
John Ogiers, Gabriel Pommier, Peter Pontie::, John Rondeau, 

John Sabatier and Samiel Savage* Of these John Batchelor (the 
younger), the Maze's, John Rondeau and John Sabatier were 
probably important weavers of flowered silks(2) • The 
proportion they constituted of the total was, however, very 
small and most of them subsequently did take up their freedom* 

The "Foreigners" were suspected from an early period of 
employing one another without serving regular apprenticeships (3) • 
A letter of 1709 in the possession of the French Church shews 
the Weavers Company trying to trace the weavers practising in 
London* In 1715 Captain Lekeux was asked by the Court to 
"treat with the elders of the French Church"* It is probable 
from the context that it was for the same purpose since the 
request was made as a result of a petition to the Court of 
"diverse Freemen and other members of this company****" 
Prosecutions of non-freemen were undertaken from time to 
time, sometimes as ^est cases (4), sometimes on the report made 
by a group of freemen complaining of particular people (5) « 
sometimes as a result of systematic activity by the Committees 
appointed throughout the period by the Court of Assistants to 
deal with the problem (6)* On 30 th September, 1724^ "**** the 
Committee appointed for talcing into consideration the unlawful 


(1)‘ Twenty- five men were sumcbned of which fourteen were 
of foreign extraction, i«e», 

English : John leiurence, Michael Browne, William 

Woodham, John Fox, John Lockey, Daniel Clarke, William 
Fairrington, Janes Wiatt, John Christmad, flohn Carrett 
and John Uinde* 

' Foreign: Abraham Jeramett, John De Lamier, Charles Ue La 

fforse, James Potteau, Daniel Pollatt, JohnKiver (Riviert), 
John f'k>ckette, Daniel Kanchard, Adrian Flellot, John Lobrte, 
Abraham Hellot, John Mormoy (f'arraoy), James Mockett, leaae 
Monoree • 

John Garrett may have been a relative of the other Garrttti 
in the industry, Alexander and son and George* John Hlodt 
may be the partner of Walter Locke (of Locke and Hinde) 
who may also have become an Ascistknt in 176 O; if so, ht 
was a worsted weaver* The coincidence of the spelling 
suggests that Abraham Jemmet was a relative of Isaac 
who bad been a most active member of the Company (p*91^4)t 
' John Riviere was most probably one of the Poitou contingfot. 
It seems probable that the Company had decided to summon 
a representative selection of the industries involved* 
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working and teaching to work of certain Frenchmen also 

take into consideration....” other cases (unfortunately 
• • 

the pages of the Court Books are badly torn at this date and 
some are- missing so that it is not too clear what came of this 
particular burst of prosecutions). From the 17^0* s onwards 
it is noticeable that it was very often the Freemen of the 
Company who took the initiative in the first place. On June 
4th 1?40 a group of journeymen complained of the ”great 
numbers of persons” veaving without any right to do so and the 
Company agreed to look into their complaint . ” There was a 
search made Of the streets of Spittle fields and the places 
adjacent”. On March 28th, 1?44 (1) a large number of 
people ”who exercise the Trade Art or Mistery of Weaving within 
this Company's Guild” werh "summoned to attend at the next 
court to shew their right to exercise the said Trade and that 
they may be admitted to the Freedom of this Company”. The 

evidence of the Court Books in the next few months shews that 
they nearly all submitted and took up their freedom. On 
August 20th, 1750 a petition of "several free journeymen weavers of 
this Company” was read. It said "that several natives as well as 
Foreigners presume to follow and occupy the Trade of Weaving, 
who have not served a lawful apprenticeship thereto, contrary 

to several statutes from tine to time passed That with 

sorrowful heai'ts we have longtime observed the approaching 
and impending ruin and destruction of our Trade for want of 
proper regulations and a conformity to the laws of this realm 
and the By-Laws of this Worsijipful Company”, while they were 


(1) **Several freemen attended, complaining of Unlawful 

Workers and Foreigners employed among the French masters, 
who encouraged such unlawful workers* •• .And complaining 
that many foreigners were privately instructed in the Art 
of Weaving by many of these unlawful workers* asked 
for those who were entitled to it to be compelled to tak» 
up their freedom and the others to be prosecuted* This 
was the same complaint which had been made so frequently 
in the l680*s. 


(2) See p* 8^ note 6 * 

(3) It was Just these abuses that the ordinances of 1737/8 
had tried to overcome. 


( 4 ) 


30th September 176I* A group of journeymen Freemen of 
the Company” came to the Court to complain about unlawful 
workers* 
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prepared to take every legal action they could to prevent 

• • • 

the circumvention of the law they wanted the Court to help 

to eupprees all unlawful workers in this Trade, however 
distinguished*.. . Some 51 journeymen signed this 
petition. The Court agreed to help ’’whenever complaints 
supported by proper proofs shall be laid before this Court” 
in writing. A si^uilar petition was presented on May 7th 
1753 (1) though this one significantly was aimed at the 
French master weavers. A policy of systematic prosecution 
was decided upon in 1758 (2) , the particular abuses were 
suinmarised at the same court by John Frederick Cossett, ”a Freeman 
of this Company", who ’’attended and made complaint of Divers 
infractions of the Company’s By-Laws and Orders by Freemen 

t 

binding apprentices before Justices and elsewhere and not at 
this Company’s Hall: And also of Divers Freemen instructing 

others in the Weaving Art, Trade and Mietery for trifling or 
Small Considerations without being bound anywhere .Also of 
Divers persons setting up and exercising the trade. . .never 
having been bred to the trade and intitled to be made free 
of this Company yet refuse or neglect to apply to be made free 
and praying this Court to cause enquiry to be made after these 
abuses and to put the Laws into force...” (3) CompledLnts were 
still bein^ made in 1761 (4) after which a policy of half fees 
for poor weavers was introduced for one year as an experiasnt. 

The measures taken were only partially successful, since there 
were further complaints in 1762^ In f^arch and in October. 


Ihcy wez^ complaining of th<» worsted lace weavers. 
See p, 8^ note 5 of this Chapter. 

See page 75 oote 1 of this Cliapter. • • * 
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When proof was submitted, the. Court agreed to sue. One case 
is psurticularly interesting,. '* James Buxton, Broad Weaver 
in Catherine Wheel Alley attending at this Court to complain 
of Unlawful Workers’* on March 51st, 1762, "And it appearing 
that he was not himself Admitted tho* he had an untroubled 
right to the trade: and refusing peremptorily to be admitted 

until the Company would exert themselves to put the laws into 
force against Interlopers; and being acquainted he was himself 
a transg.ressor by refusing to take up his freedom which he 
persisted to refuse and not comply till the Law was put into 
force,,,." it was resolved to sue him. In October 1765 more 
"unlawful workers" complaining about certain non- freemen (1) 

"were sent away by the Court to take up their freedom if they 
were entitled to it before the Court would hear their Complaint", 
The actual numbers of weavers working outside the aegis 
of the Company thus seems to have increased as the silk industry 
expanded. Both numerically and proportionately it was probably 
the anonymous journeymen who constitute the majority of the 
non-freemen. They were a perennial problem to the Company 
but what is perhaps significant is that on the several 
occasions mentioned above it was the "unlawful workers" them- 
selves who were appealing to the authority of the Company for 
protection. Apart from Ephraim Flamn;aire (and a solitary 
case ill 1717 (2) ) it ic necessary to go back to I 685 to find 
anyone who is thoroughly rude to the Court, This respect for 
the Court and the trust implied by the petitions of the journey- 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 
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men in its power to help them, would seem to imply that 

the Court of Assistants did represent the industries in- 

• • 

volved. They assume that the Court had both the power to act on 
the petitions and an interest in doing so. If it had been 
simply an oligarchy surviving for charitable purposes it would 
hardly have attracted the petitions from indignant journeymen 
and freemen. Moreover, as will be seen, these petitions were 
not only on domestic issues. Even if there were a large number 
of people outside the Company it is difficult to substantiate 
the complaint of the journeymen in 1753 that many of these 
were "distinguished” men, A very few were and their names 
stand out, John Perregal "a weaver of silks from the slightest 
to the roughest" who gave evidence in 1765 and 1766 to Select 
Committees of the House of Commons on the industry (1) was 
summoned to take up his freedom in July 1766 and with him John 
Louis, another Parliamentary witness (2), Nevertheless, it 
remains a cardinal hypothesis in this study that the chief 
offices, Assistants and Livery of Weavers Company were also 
some of the most important people in the industry and that 
through their participation in its affairs the Weavers Company 
throughout this period had an influence on the course of events, 
V^ho were the officers, Assistants and Livery at any 
one period? Who were the men they co-opted on to the different 
Kommittees? What was their competence to deal with the 
Company’s affaire? The difficulty of identifying the English 
weavers in the period 1702 to 1728 has already been enlarged 
upon, but it is possible to make an analysis of the officers 


(1) See Chapter i, p. 23'4 

(2) The father of the non-freeman, John Batchelor. 

See note 1 , p.^5* 

(5) See Chapter 1, p*^? • 

(4) • The signature on the By-Laws and Ordinances and on the early 

designs belonging to Messrs. Vanners and Fennell aure 
illustrated in the Transactions of the Huguenot Society 
of London for I960 in the paper by P. K. Thornton and myself. 
An inscription with James Leman’s signature on a design of 
1719 (E. 4460-1 909) is illustrated on plate 1 . 

f p 

(5) G. Smith: Laboratory or School of Arts. Vol. II, of 5th 

edition 1756, p. 37» A suggestion about the identity of 

"Smith*’ has been made by Mr. P. K. Thornton in the Bulletin 
of the needle and Bobbin Club, Vol. 42, Nos. 1 & 2, 1958. 
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and Assistants every five years and to find an increasing 

number of known weavers and of proved silk weavers in 

the Livery. This would not, however, take into account 

the gradual process by which vacancies were filled in the 

Court of Assistants. In 1730, for example, Joseph Harris (1) 

was Renter Bailiff, John Batchelor (2) Upper Warden, the 

Auditors, Daniel Booth (3) atnd William Badcock, the one a 

weaver of flowered silks and the other a mercer. There was 

« 

a vacancy in the court of Assistants during the year, but 

» 

Captain Peter Lekeux who was nominated was not elected. (He 
succeeded in 173^). In 1731 James Leman departed from 
every precedent in the Company’s history by being ekcted 
Renter Bailiff in July before in fact joining the Court of 
Assistants in November (on the same day as John Batchelor). 

Both were certainly weavers of flowered silks. There were 
several James Lemans in the Livery Lists of the Company during 
the 1720 *s but the signatures of the Assistant on the 1737 
Charter and of the designer on the drawings, both in the 

Victoria and Albert Museum and belonging to Messrs. Vanners ^ ) 

M) 

8c Fennell, are identical^ and thus we are certain that this man 
was "the late ingenious Mr. Leman*' who, like "the manufacturers 
at Lyons in the flowered way, tho* he employs several hands 
in the drawing of patterns is a pattern drawer himself'* a 
combination so rare that "Smith" who wrote this (5) said that 
"here in England, taking London and Centerbury together" he 
"knew of no more than one manufacturer thus qualified". 

As an Assistant of the Weavers Company he served on the 


(1) PCC, Abbott, 205, 1729, 

(2) See Chapter 1, p,24 . 

(3) John Willett is known from one insurance policy (Guildhall 
MS 867V65i fol. 317 No, 57588) taken out in June 17H when 
he was described as ’’citizen and weaver”. The policy was 
for some property in Christ Church Surrey assigned in 17^9* 
John Willett mercer of St, Clement Dane's with a house in the 
Strand is not this man, since the Assistant had died by 
July 1751 and the mercer went bankrupt in 1753* 

(k) Isaac Jemmet became free of the Company on July l4th, 1712 
and adopted the Livery on March 12th 1722, He was on a 
deputation for yeomanry in April 1726 and fined for Steward 
in October 1727* He was chosen Renter Bailiff in 1739* 

In the following year he served on one of the Company's 
domestic Committees formed to examine the state of the 
Company's property at Shenfield, In 174l he sponsored a 
Liveryman and he died early in 17^2, 

His address is given in the Complete Guide for 17^ as Castle 
Lane, Southwark, which perhaps suggests that he was not a silk 
weaver. 


f 
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standing Committee of January 1732 appointed to watch 
over bills proceeding through the Irish Parliament. 

It is clear he was an active member for his name appears 
first on the list and in June 1732 he was to "be refunded 
£29. 2. -. his expenses in opposing the Irish Bill for laying 
a Pole Duty on the Wearers of Lace before the Counsill of 
Great Britain". He was on the committee which was important 
to the domestic life of the Company rather than to the in- 
dustries it served, which inspected the Charter in July I737, 
He was a member of another most vital committee in 17^0 (which 
'^l^l discussed later) and he helped "to consider the state 
of the poor" in the same year and also helped to prosecute 
non-freemen. He was frequently on Auditor, sat on another 
committee dealing with lace in 17^3, and served again on a 
committee dealing with non-freemen in 1744. In the summer 
of 1745 he was a member of the committee organising the 
campaign against printed calicoes. He died in October of 
that year. He was possibly never a rich man, and indeed he 
apparently owed his sister £l,5ee (l)at the time of her 
death, but he was an influential one. John Baker, Renter 
Wardenin 1743 was a rich and successful weaver of flowered 
silks (see pages 2o?-g) . In fact there are very few meetings 

of the Pull Court* in the *30* s in which the majority of 
names of the Assistants who attended cannot be identified as 

practising weavers. In February 1736 John Baker went on to 

the Court of Assistants together with Thomas Bray (2) , John 
Willett (3) and Isaac Jemraett (4). As a result the Committee 


( 1 ) 


See £• Pari set, Histoire de la Fabrique Lyonnaise, Lyon, 
1901., Book 3 1 pp. 127-259, especially Section V, pp. 173-200, 
on the effect of the Reglements of 1731$ 1737 and 17kk» 
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to deal with the Company's petition against the "Manchester 
Bill" (on printed calicoes) consisted almost entirely of 
identifiable weavers, any five of them a quorum (i.e., 

Lekeux, Mr. Champion, Mr. Jarvis, Hr’. Jemmet, Mr. 

Johnson, Mr. Harris, Mr. Leman, Mr. Baker). All but 
Jarvis, Jemmet and Baker signed the 1737 By-Laws and Ordinances. 
In that year Benjamin Champion was Upper Bailiff, and the 
Renter Warden was the mercer, William Badcock. In the 
Livery List for 1739-^<^f a note was made by the Clerk at some 
later date by the side of each name of the date on which 

each man cajme on the Livery and fined for Stewsucd, and this 
confirms the impression of an increasing number of silk 
weavers (and others who were at least weavers) coming on to 
the Livery in the 20 *s and 30* s. 

While the number of known silk weavers in the higher 
ranks of the Company was increasing during the 1750 *s two other 
tendencies equally significant can be observed. One was the 
gradual disuse of the term "Foreign" and the other the 
distinction between weaver or master, although defined by 
their fees and meticulously noted in the 17th and early l8th 
century court Minutes. Moreover, once "free" it becomes 
evident any weaver could become a master. The rigid legal 
distinction preserved in Lyon, for example, between the 
master weaver and the "compagnion" (1) is altogether lacking 
in the London industry. The factors which determined 
whether in fact a journeyman did become a roaster weaver were 


economic . 


(1) It is a pity that the editor of the Extracts from the 
Court Books for the Huguenot Society chose to stop at 1730* 

(2) There were precedents for Livery making as a method of raising 
money for the Company: 

July 12th 171^* Mr* Bloodworth having demanded £200 due on 
bo‘nd**^.it was* decided to teJce* on 5 Liverymen. (This was 
apparently only partly successful as there were still 
difficulties* over the payment of Mr. Bloodworth* s bond 
in December* 

February 15th 1715* Twenty persons were named to be summoned 
on the Livery* 

February 1726* It was decided to choose a number of freemen 
for the Livery at fines of £20 each in order to raise a 
certain sum of money* Until the 1750* s these were isolated 
instances arising from some infrequent emergency* Throughout 
1736* however, there was a steady flow of new Liverymen* 

Much later in the company’s life it became a regular 
financial expedient* On December 23rd, I76I, for example, 
enough freemen were to be elected to the Livery as would 
’’pay off and discharge the workmen’s biitls for the repairs 
lately done at this Company’s Hall and Court Room”* Some 
33 names were put forward* 
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Very little general business was transacted during the 
1730*6 by comparison with the other decades* A large 
number of foreigners however became free of the Company (1). 
Indeed, between 1733-1737 the number of freedoms appears to 
exceed bindings* The election of Liverymen, however, occurs 
more and more frequently and not necessarily because the men 
chosen were"able and skilful*' in their trade (2)* For some 
years the state of the Company's finances had been 
deteriorating# On February 3rd, 1729 "Mr* Renter Bailiff 
informed the Court the Company was very much in arrears to 
their creditors and beyond the expectation of any rents that 
were likely to be received within the year and that several 
persons, members of this Court to the number of twenty, had 
agreed on or were likely to advance the sum of ten pounds a 
piece to the Court***" This could only be a temporary 

expedient* On October l6th, 1738 the question of attending 
the "Solemnity" on Lord Mayor's Day was brought up and 
"Seriously considering the law circumstances of this Company*** 
and the heavy debt with which it is at present encumbered 
and being sensible that it will not be in the powers of this 
Company to attend ** *with that decent appearance which their 
inclination as well as duty requires without plunging the 
Company into further and almost inextricable difficulties**." 
it was resolved that they could not appear* It was "to 
consider the present state of the Company's af fairs* .. .and 
to report to the Court the amount of the debt and annuities 
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owing and payable to this Company together with its 
annual Income and Expense” that James Leman joined a 
Committee on April 30th, 1740. The Accounts presented in 
June shewed that the Company had a permanent deficit of 
expenditure over income. On July 9th it was laid down as 
a precedent that all freemen of the Company whether or not 
freemen of the City of London were liable to be elected on to 
the Livery and to serve the offices of the Company. In 
August they decided not to hold the annual dinner in the 
autumn ’considering the present state of the Company’s 
affairs’ but the solution had been found. It summoned on 
to the Livery all the freemen on whom it could lay its hands 
(the Beadle was permitted to search for them by their 
Charter). If they refused to answer the summons the 
Company fined them £5 each. They were to be prosecuted at 
law if they refused, and for arrears at Quarterage. James 
Leman served on this Committee but a more important member 
co-opted on to it on November l?th was Mr. Alderman Baker. 

He had been Upper Bailiff of the Company during this critical 
year and it would be most interesting to know how far he 
had perhaps been responsible for irltiating the policy on Livery- 
making in the previous July, He had not attended that 
particular court but he would have known better than anyone 
else whether a Livery Company could elect to its ranks people 
who were not freemen of the City of London, When he retired 
from office he received a fulsome vote of thanks (on August 2?th) 


List of new Liverymen taken on in The names 

are listed in alphabetical order for convenience* In 
the (i^uarterage Lists they are listed in order of 
seniority. The spelling of the names has been slightly 
altered where a more correct spelling is known from a 
will, etc. 


Obadiah Agace 
Feter Alavoine 

Peter Huber 
Francis Paul 

Audeer 
Andrew Hampton 
VJilliam Barnett 
Giles Bigot 
Peter Bigot 
John Boulton 
Peter Bourdon 
Joseph Brooke 
Thomas Byas 
John Callow 
Peter Campart 
John Carpenter 
Stephen Cazalet 


Thomas Chantry 
John Chevalier 

Edward Crowder 
James Dalbiac 
Isaac Dargent 
Abraham David 
Moses Delahaise 
Timothy Dennison 
Lewis Desormeaux 
Rene Dusane 
Peter Ferry 
Abraham Fleury 
Stephen Gaudy 
Lewis Gilbert 
Daniel Gobbe 
James Gourgas 


James Guidin(?) 
John Guillemard 

Richard Home 
Henry Jonquer 
Nicholas Lamy 
(John) Luke 
Land on 

James Lardant 
Robert Lee 
Peter Lemaitre 
Isaac LePlay 
Jeremiah Mather 
John Mazy 
John Maud 
Peter Abraham 
Ogier 

James ouvry 
James Ouvry 


Francis Petera 

John Peters 

alias Lamblole 

fto^tthew _PaM8ion 

Daniel Piiuu 

John Pilon 

Christian Plees 

Abraham Ravenell 

Daniel Renne 

(Reneu ?) 

John Anthony 

Rocher 

John Ruffey 

John Sabatier 

Thorns Sharplese 

Rene Turquand 

Nicholas Vander* 

, howen 
Daniel Vautier 

Thomas Wake 


The names of pureley English origin have been underlined. 
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for "his kind and constant attendance on the business of 
this Company. •• •” This may have been diplomatic flattery 
for no other retiring officer received a similar vote of 
thanks, (his importance to the Company is considered in 
Chapter -4, p . 411 - 2 ) , but he may indeed have helped them. 

Whoever had been responsible for initiating this 
policy the results were immediately apparent. Some 64 
people were added to the Livery in the autumn of 1740 (1) , 
nearly all of whom can be identified as silk weavers and only 
l6 of whom were of purely English extraction. Twenty-three of 
them subsequently appeared on the list of ’’loyal'* manu- 
facturers published in the London Gazette of October 3*"dth 
1745. The manufacturers on the list offered varying numbers 
of their wokkmen to serve the Crown, if it should be found 
necessary, against the Young Pretender. Since they were, by 
definition, the manu fa c t ur e r s of Spitalfields, it is an 
extremely useful list to compare with the names on the 
Quarterage Lists. Thus the twenty-three recruits of 1740 
offered nearly a third of the total number of men. None 

presumably offered all his men. From the size of these 
figures it can perhaps be deduced that the Company had 
recruited some of the most influential men in the silk in- 
dustry - for no more subtle reason than their ability to pay 
entry fines and Quarterage. Until the late 1750 *s the effect 
of this transfusion is seen less in the character of the 
officers and Assistants than in the people co-opted for 
special piirposes. It is, however, in this period that the 


(1) See p, 85 . 

(2) See p.5^-6,199-200.Appendix2(in) 
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Weavers Company can be tentatively identified with the 

organised opinion of the silk industry. 

The Quarterage List for 17^5 reveals that 85 of the I32 

•*loyal” manufacturers of Spitalfields were members of the 

» 

Company (Appendix 2(iii) ). Ten others can be identified 
as being outside the Weavers Company quite legitimately, 
i.e., 5 dyers, 2 throwsters, 2 builders and 1 vintner). 

Twenty people were non- freemen of the Company but weavers by 
trade (1)« and the professions of id others have not yet been 
•discovered. As, together, the latter only offered 101 

men, mostly a maximum of 10 - 12 each, they were probably not 

% 

among the Important manufacturers in the district, whatever 
their professions. Of the 85 '*loyal" manufacturers who were 
also members of the Weavers Company 6 were from the Court. 
William Reynolds, Upper Bailiff in the year, was probably, 
though not certainly, the partner of Thomas Bray, the 
Assistant. Reynolds and Bray (who were worsted weavers) 
offered the largest number of men on the list: 107 . John 
Turner, the Assistant, is probably a partner in the firm of 
John and Robert Turner who offered the next highest total 
of 102 men. Benjamin Champion (probably making half-silks) 
offered 30 men, John Tall 9 men. The two men who represent 
the flowered silk contingent in the Court, John Baker and 
James Qodin, offered 75 ^nd 60 men respectively. James 
Qodin was in partnership with one of the Ogiers (2) at this 
time. They were thus in a minority outnumbered by the 


(1) Anna Maria Garthwalte drew eleven designs between 1750-1756 
(series 5988, 5989 and 5990) ”for Mr. Tuener**. Ten of these 
are tobines (a meterial in which the pattern is made by 

an additional wairp) and one is a waistcoat pattern (5988*31) 
plate No* 58 * These could as well have been made in 
worsted as in silk* Despite the fact that Turner is a 
very common name it is possible to suggest that the firm 
of J, & R* Turner '*Stuffraen'* of Booth Street, Spitalfields, 
were probably her customers* No other Turners with 
sufficient capital have so far been traced in the 
f Directories and etc* who are known to have made silks* 

(2) ‘The four extra in this total are cases where a name occurs 
in both lists, indicating father and son of the same name* 

It was probably the father who kas "loyal”, but since sons may 
have taken over their father’s business as the Jstter retired, 
they have been counted twice* ^ 

(3) Nathaniel Rotheray offered 10 men to the Grown in 17^5* 

(4) Joseph Oram offered 6 men- to the Crown in 17^5 • If the 
London Gazette list was compiled on the basis of signatures 
on Loyal Address ”Jos*” or ”Jas*” could- have been confused* 
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probable weavers of worsteds. The Turners were probably 
making “flowered” as well as plain materials (1) . Of 
the other 79, 57 were Liverymen and 26 freemen on the 
Commonalty (2) . The offers from the Livery were generally 
larger than those of the freemen* Since the Livery lists 
are kept in order of seniority it is possible to see the 
full effects of the 1740 infusion. Thirteen offers of men 
out of 57 came from firms where the man adopted the Livery 
before 174o. Some of the names are doubtful, since in one or 
two cases the London Gazette appears to have mistaken the 
Christian name. The older group of Liverymen (171 people) 
were nearly all English, only 13 men were of foreign ex- 
traction and 8 of the offers of men came from them (Simon 
Julian 22, Daniel Car bonne 1 30, i^eter Duthoit 12, Abraham 
Jeudwine 6o, Abraham Deheulle 47, Isaac Dupree 12, Daniel 
Messman 48, Peter Kouaille 3). The loyal Englishmen were 
John (?) (3) Rotheray 10, James Johnson 70, John Shield 
5, John Gibson 10, James (?) (4) Oram 6. These were not 
the only practising weavers among this group of Liverymen 
in the Quarterage List. John Bloodworth was probably 
retired by 1745 ♦ since he had adopted the Livery in 1706 
and had been a customer of James Laman's fa the r^ Peter Leman. 
John Barton, weaver, was presumably still active, Bartholomew 
Bray, John Willett and Thomas Mist can be identified from 
their insurance policies, Edward Wolstone craft was the 
handkerchief maker, Thomas Mason was probably the man who 


(1) There were two James Ouvry's who could have offered men, 
one living in Church Street, the other in Brown's Lane. 

See Chapter 1, p,6Jnotel. 

(2) Of the 137 manufacturers who offered men, 8l were people with 
foreign names while only 5^ were almost certainly of 
purely English descent. Thus there were about one-third 
more "loyal" foreigners than Englishmen. The foreigners, 
however, promised altogether nearly twice as many men as 
the English firms. (This analysis was originally made 

for the paper published jointly with Mr. P. K. Thornton 

for the Proceedings of the Huguenot Society, Vol. XX, No. 1^. 

(3) (Appendix 2(i) ). Anna Maria Qarthwaite sold 10 designs 

in 17^7-8 to a man she spelt variously as 'Brent' or 'Brant' 
(series 5985 & 5936). He made several varieties of 
flowered silks. He had one brother, James, who advertised 
in the Directories as a throwster. Their relationship is 
known from the will of their father James Brant, who died 
in 17^ (PCC. Browne, 315). 
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gave evidence to the House of Commons Select Committee 

» 

in 1750 , Edward Ingram was probably the mercer. All these, 
however, remained unmoved by the invasion of the Young 
Pretender. 

Twenty-three offers catne from the 17^0 creations but 
only 3 of these were from Englishmen (Robert Lee 9 
Jeremiah Mather I 8 , Thomas Chantry 35)* None of the four 
were certainly making broad silks. The I 9 Frenchmen, how- 
ever, are nearly all identifiable as silk weavers from other 
sources and several as weavers of flowered silks (Daniel 
Qobbe, James Lardant, James Ouvry (1), Daniel Vautier, Peter 
Bigot, John Mazy, John Luke Landon, Peter Abraham Ogier (2)). 

Twelve offers caHie from the most junior Liverymen created 
after 17^0. Only four of the twelve were English (James 
Marteil (?), 9* John Harley l4, Samuel August 6, Henry 
Napton 10) . Samuel August was a ribbon weaver and Henry 
Napton possibly a pattern drawer; the specialities of the 
others are not so far known. Of the eight Frenchmen Thomas 
Brant may Jia^e been making flowered silks (3) « Peter Lekeux certaiiv 
ly was doing so, Peter Ogier was probably a weaver of flowered 
silks, and in that case it may have been his younger brother 
Thomas Abraham Ogier who was in partnership with James Godin 
(Thomas was also among the Liverymen created after 17^). 

The career of Lewis Chauvet has been outlined in Chapter 1, 
p. 45 t John Ouvry may have been making striped and plain 
tabby, lustring and mantua, the specialities of James 
Duthoit, John DesOlaux and Daniel Pineau are unknown. 


( 1 ) 


Hug. Soc. Publns. Vol. 2? (1923) P* 150. 23, Geo. II, 

No. 3* Naturalisation Act which received the Royal Assent 
20th December 17^9. 
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V®ry f6w of the other 33 Liveryitien in this group can be 
identified since they are for the most part Englishmen 
with fairly common names* Peter Ogier , his brother 
Thomas Abraham, and l-ewis Chauvet were not even naturalised 

until 17^9 (!)• 

The general impression made by the 17^5 Quarterage 
List is that without the admissions of 17^0 an important 
proportion of silic weavers would have been left either 
outside the Company altogether or with very little 
representation in' it* This would have seriously 

weakened the effective power of the Company in the next 
twenty years* The majority of the Court and the Livery 
were Englishmen whose particular professions can only be 
identified with some difficulty* The most active members 
of the Company were, however, equally the few Englishmen 
important in the industry (James Johnson, Benjamin Champion 
and John Baker, for example), and the silk weavers of French 
extraction* It is the latter especially who were co-opted 
"from the trade” on to the most important committees, even 
if in only a few cases they reached the Court of Assistants* 
Without them the silk industry would have been under- 
represented in the Weavers Company, at a time when it was 
expanding fairly rapidly. 

The reiteration of names is perhaps exhausting and hence 

the personnel of the Court and the four in place from 17^5- 
1766 have been tabulated on the chart, Appendix 7* These 

were the silk weavers of Princes Street and Spital Square* 


(1) The active participation of the Freemen and Livery can be de- 
monstrated throughout the period* 

May 20 th 1713* There is a brief note in the Court Books at that 
date to the effect that the Court had received the “proposall 
left by ye trade relating to Black silks". The proposal was 
"agreed to" at the next court (3 June, 1713) and "referred to a 
Committee to prepare a petition* .. to be presented at the House of 
Commons* * * " 

Active financial support was offered in 171^« The Clerk recorded in 
the Minutes "several silk weavers waiting in the Hall attending 
on this affair, (a petition in which the Turkey merchants were also 
interested) were called in and acquainted therewith but they 
declared they did not expect the Court**. "to pay for it and 
decided among themselves how much they were prepared to contribute* 
In 1728 the Court were approached on separate occasions by the 
Livery and by the Journeymen: 

3th April 1728 . "Several Liverymen of this Company attending thr 
Court referred to the inconvenience arising from long and 
frequent mournings to the trade***" and a Committee was formed 
to think of methods of obtaining redress* 

July 22nd 1726. "The Court were informed of an application made 
to them by a petition signed by several thousand Journeymen 
weavers complaining of the use and wear of printed linens "and 
unemployment in general*" The Court decided to form a 
committee and it was decided that "the said petition and reasons 
should be laid before some one or other of the chief officers 
of state***" The Committee reported back later in the month and 
the weavers "were called in and informed of the steps that had 
already been taken..*" 

4th February 1736* It was "several gentlemen of the Livery" 
who were desired to bring a copy of the Manchester Bill who 

"appeared with the same and also with a Draft of a Petition against 

the said Bill for the Company's Common Seale"* The petition was 
agreed to by the Court* 

27 th January 17^3 > (see p* I 04 of this Chapter)* The "gold and 
silver lace makers" who asked the Company to petition against a 
Bill depending in Parliament^ offered to pay all the expenses 
arising. The petition was sent and is printed in the House 

of Commons Journals, p* 399 Vol* 24. It was referred with 

other Petitions to a Select Committee who reported back on 
I-larch 11th 1743 (p* 462) * Unfortunately no details of the 
report made are printed in the Journals* 

26 th June 1743 * The full text of a petition against the use and 
wear of printed calicoes signed by several hundred journeymen 
is printed in the Court Books. It was addressed to the Bailiffs, 
Vilardens and Assistants of the Worshipful Company of Weavers in 
London* A Committee was appointed and positive action taken 
(interrupted the landing of the Young Fretender>* 

28 th March 1764* A Liveryman appeared in Court on behalf of the 
Journeymen demonstrating outside "who were assembled in the Hall 
in very great number and in the street about the Hall gate to 
present a petition to this court "against imported foreign woven 
silks* The Court agreed to present a petition in the next 
session of Parliament* A deputation of eight was received by 
the Court on the condition that the rest went home* These 
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(1) cont’d; 


offered £100 towards the expenses of an application 
to Parliament • Further action was taken at the next 
Court. 

The lapse of a number of years between these occasions 
surely emphasises the continuous loyalty and respect 
felt by the rank and file of the trade towards the 
Company, In a crisis they turned naturally to the 
Company, even offering financial support. 
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The desperate measures of 17^0 prolonged the active life 

of the Company for at least 25 years. Apart from its 

normal work the Company was deeply involved throughout 

the period in a series of general issues affecting 

every aspect of the weaving industry in London. It 

co-ordinated its efforts with the spokesmen of other 

industries whenever it could and it received active 

support and encouragement from its own Livery and Freemen (1) • 

The issues which were raised both at Full and Private 

Courts constitute a chronicle of the vicissitudes of the 

silk industry. In this chapter it is only proposed to 

consider these issues insofar as they reflect the 

Company’s organisation. What measures could they take 

to influence the course of events? 

• • • 

Whenever a crisis arose from *'a Bill depending in 
Parliament*' or a complaint was made by "some freemen of 
this Company" or "a great body of the Livery", the 
immediate reaction of the Court of Assistants (if they 
felt that some action was justified)^ was to appoint a 
special committee to deal with the situation. They in 
due course reported back to the Court, who then took 
appropriate action. Almost every year some special 

committee was created^and some became standing committees 
such as those on the prosecution of non-freemen or the 


(1) Examples of Standing Committees are: 

The Committee which '’manages ye affairs relating to the 
seizures of East India Goods" appointed in 1713 and still 
active in 1719 when it was decided by the Court to use 
their funds in the cajupaign against printed calicoes 
(13th November, 1719) and to add some fresh blood to the 
Committee members. 

This comoiittee was revived February 20th 1726/7 when it was 
resolved "that the whole court of Assistants be a committee 
for that purpose (i.e. "to consider East India goods, calicoe 
and chintz") and shall be invited in such a place and manner 
as the 4 gentlemen in place shall think fitt". 

26th January 1744 . "The Committee for managing lawsuits.... 
against any person or persons for breaches of the By-Laws 
or Franchises of the Company is to be revived". Its 
members were John Willett, William Reynolds, John Barnes, 
Alderman (William) Baker, James Leman, Benjamin Champion, 
Thomas Bray, John Baker and John Turner. They reported 
on March 28th with the list quoted on p. 86 note 1 of this 
Chapter. 

Throughout 1745-7 a standing committee directed a series of 
prosecutions against sellers and weavers of printed calicoes. 
In 1753 a committee was appointed to help with the re- 
drafting of a bill for putting duties on* foreign woven silks 
and arranging the clauses for the recovery of penalties. 

The bill became law and the committee was then directed 
(July 4th 1753) to stand by to "prosecute for the Penalties 
for any offence against the said act". They were still 
active in 1753 (25th June 1755). 

On March 29th, 1758 "Mr. William Reynolds. . .member of the 
Standing Committee for promoting and taking care of the trade 
and manufactures of this Company. . ."reported on the action 
taken on French silks coming in ’under the denomination of 
Dutch or Italian* ". 

(2) For example, James Leman in July 1732 (p. 91 of this Chapter) 
On December 23rd 1747 the Company's Clerk was owed £58.19.10. 
for charges arising in law-suits 1745-7. 

The expenses incurred in the act of 1749 on silk and wool 
manufactures is referred to on p.lll of this chapter. 


smugglers of imported woven silks etc. (1). The 
flexibility of its organisation is most evident in this 
system. The Assistants did not hesitate to co«opt 
specialists ’’from the trade” on to these committees whether 
of French or English extraction. The men thus drafted 
responded by working hard and resolutely for the Company’s 
interests, receiving back their expenses some time afterwards (2). 
Col. Lekeux was the prototype of such men. His nephew, 

Captain Peter Lekeux was involved from a very early period 
in his career. On February l6th, 1712/13 it was ’’Resolved 
a Representation be presented to her Ma*^ * and a committee 
be appointed to draw up same....” Among its members "Cap. 

Lekeux is hereby desired to be assisting to ye Committee and 
Ye Committee is desired to speed ye same and may send for 
such other persons for their advice as they shall think 
fit....” This Committee was functioning in the months pre- 
ceding the Treaty with France in which the Company was very 
interested, fearing future competition from French goods. 

The extent to which other prominent silk weavers took 
part in these committees has been generally considered 
in this study in conjunction with the other events in their 
careers. It is, however, perhaps worth noting the com- 
position of a few of the important committees: 

On August 15th, 1720 ’’The Bailiff acquainted the court 
that they had received a letter from the Secretary of the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations to desire 


(1) See Chapter 5* p*459. i : • • • * 
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this Corapa. to inform their Lord^®* of the present 
State of their trade and particularly whether there be any 
and what alteration therein since your last application 
to that Board”. A committee was appointed to draft a 
repljp, which was the ”four in place, the two new Wardens 
(i.e., Capn. Raphael Dubois and John Johnson), Mr. (Henry) 

Soames, Mr. (Humphrey) Burroughs, Mr. (John) Tre dwell, Mr. 

(Thomas) Pearce, T!r. (William) Dawson, Mr. (Cornelius) Dutch, 

Mr. (William) Daintry, Col. Lekeux, Captain Peter Lekeux, 

Mr. Leman (probably James) , Mr. Phillip Humphreys, Mr. 

Edward Cowper, Capt. (Josiah) Tidmarsh, Ihr. (Reuben) Foxwell, 

Mr. John Wilson, Mr. Joseph Willett or any 7 of them and such 
as they shall call to their Assistance of the Weaving Trade”. 

* The first 3 nion were Assistants and so was Daintry; Dutch 
shortly became an Assistant. The others named were Livery- 
men. Only Dawson, Cowper and Wilson are quite unknown as 
weavers. The majority, as one should expect of such a 
Committee, were at least weavers, even if it is not known 
what they made. They were certainly competent to answer 
the letter and their reply is printed in the Journal of 
the Commissioners of Trades and Plantations (October 25th 
1720, p. 2l8) (1). In 1727 the Court heard of a bill in 
Parliament which had resulted from a petition from the throwsters' 

comi)any. They decided to investigate its contents and to 
appoint a committee. A further decision was taken to co-opt 
on to the committee members of the Company not of the Court. 

The "gentlemen of the Trade” had chosen eleven, out of which 


( 1 ) 
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See Chapter 1 , p* 21.50. 
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the Court were to choose slXy and seven members of the 

Court were to join with them. From the Court were chosen Mr. 

Dawson, Uol. (Thomas ) bxcelbee , Mr. Nipps, Mr. Soaraes, 

Mr. (Thomas) Fades, Mr* Dutch and Mr. Willett. The 
"Persons nominated by the trade were Mr. Bloodworth (George 
or his son John), Capt. Lekexix, Mr. Harley, Mr, Booth (Daniel), 
Mr, Baker senior (the father of John and Henry) and Capt, 
Garrett (Alexander), It is reassuring to see the "Principal 
Inhabitants" of Spitalfields chosen by their colleagues (1), 

The composition of the "Manchester Bill" Committee has 
already been quoted (p. 92. )* 

Another instance in which the composition of a 
Committee demonstrates the co-oceration between the Court and 
the rest of industry occurred on January 2?th, 1743* The 
Upper Bailiff (John Baker, weaver of flowered silks) told 
the Court "that there was a bill depending before the 
House of Commons to prohibit the wearing of Gold and Silver 
Lace thread or wire in apparel^ in the event of which 
several members of this Company were concerned". The Bill 
was read to the Court and several members of the Livery came 
in asking the Company to send a petition to oppose it under 
the Company’s seal. The members who were asking for it 
described themselves as "gold and silver lace" makers. The 
Company agreed to this, and a committee was formed of the 
Upper Bailiff (who had bought at least one design for a 
silk containing gold or silver thread from Anna Maria 


(1) 5981*23 (plate 3^, No. 4l). The yellow areas are almost 
certainly intended for metal thread* Garthwaite uses 
yellow as a code for metal* thread on many designs in- 
cluding the one in the same series referred to below for 

Capn* Lekeux* She used grey to indicate a damask sub- 
pattern. 

• • . # 

(2) E, 4487-1909 for instance '*a silver lustring without 
colours” and etc. 1719f and E. 4507-1009i July 1720. "Silver 
lustring for Mr. Alexander”, plate 16, No. l6. 

• f ^ , 

(3) 5986.2. ”A Bro^cade^ Lu/^t ^in^7'*sold to Mr. Godin in 
• 17^8”, plate ^ ) 46, No. 55. 
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Garthwaite in 17^2 (l)f and who was described in Mortimer's 

Directory as making gold and silver brocade and flowered 

silk, the Upper Warden Edward Whitehouse , the Renter Warden 

William Philips, and from the Assistants John Johnson, 

Daniel Gwilt, James Leman (whose last surviving designs in 

1721 and *22 include a number of ’silver lustrings* and 

the like (2)), Captain Peter Lekeux (for whom Garthwaite 

designed a silk, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum woven 

in various types of silver and silk) (see plates 3^-9 1 Nos. 

/fif, ^6) , Benjamin Champion, William Reynolds, James 

Godin (also a weaver of flowered silks and a customer of 

with 

Garthwaite and presumably concerned^gold and silver silks) (3) 5 
any five of these could '*do business and have liberty to 
call in any other gentlemen of the Trade to their Assistance 
aB they see fit, particularly Mr. Daniel Booth (who had 
already appeared twice before Select Committees of the House 
of Commons in 1732 and 17^1), Mr, Daniel Gobbee (possibly a 
customer of Garthwaite *s and therefore making such silks, he 
appeared before a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 175 c), Mr. John Burnham and Mr. Robert Hooper". The 
two last were perhaps weavers of gold and silver lace, since 
the others were not. 

The same people formed the nucleus of a number of 
committees in the next few years. Even fourteen years 
later when organzine silk was very scarce in April 1757 ^ r. 
(William) Reynolds, ’ r. (Benjamin) Champion, Mr. John Baker, 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 

W 

(5) 


where else. Charles Triquet was thus a second generation Huguenot. 
He was apprenticed early in 17^^ (February 20th) to Peter Ogier, 
the son of Peter Abraham Ogier of Princes Street. His master 
had taken up his freedom at the same court. This Peter Ogier 
lived in Spital Square. He moved to Princes Street after the 
death of his father in 17^7 and is listed there in the 
Directories. Charles Triquet presumably worked for him until 
Ogier *6 death in 175^* He then joined Ogier and Vansoranier who 
had been in partnership since 17^9* Peter Ogier, the senior 
partner in this firm was a cousin of Triquet* s deceased master, 
Peter Ogier, and the son of another Peter Ogier who emigrated 
from Poitou in 1729» John Vansoramer was a pattern drawer. It 

is almost certain that Peter Ogier, his senior partner, was a 
customer of Garthwaite between 17^2-49 (see pagel60H2). The 
firm also bought designs from Peter Abraham de Brissac between 
1760 and 1762 . It is thus interesting to see a representative 
of a firm who had been probably making flowered silks since 
17^2 sharing with one other the burden of representing the case 
of the entire silk industry to Parliament in 17^5 and 66. Charles 
Triquet joined the Court of Assistants in 1764. He served 
continuously on the Committee concerned with the campaign 
against foreign silks until the passing of the 1766 Act. He 
thus presumably attended the Commissioners of Trades and 
Plantations in those years since it is frequently noted in 
their Journals that *'the committee of the Weavers Company” 
had attended. (Vol. 1764-7)* The individual names are not 
distinguished in their Journals. 

Not very much is known about his private life. rie attended 
meetings of the Norton Falgate Vestry and, from 1752-74, his 
name is recorded among the Governors For Life of the London 
Hospital. In 1774, when the addresses of the Governors are 
given for the first time, he was living at the top of Gravel 
Lane, Ratcliff Highway, which perhaps indicates that he had 
retired from business. The date of his death has not, 
far, been discovered. 


Also a weaver 
a customer of 


5984.5. ”A brocaded satin sold to ?‘r. Jeudwine in 1745* 
plate 40t No, 47 . See Appendix 2(i) , (ii) & (iii) & 

Chapter 1, p.^1 

He was almost certainly the witness before the Parliamentary 

Select Committees mentioned below. In 1766 (p. 726) he and a 

Mr. George Vaughan were described as ’’Dealers in Gold & Silver Lace”, 

of flowered silks, he succeeded his father as 
Anna Maria Garthwaite, see Appendix 2(i) 8e (ii) . 

A weaver of striped and plain lustring, mantua and tabby, Vie lived 
first in Wood Street and then in Church Street, where he died in 177 Z. L T?CC 
Taverner*fol. 165). Appendix 2(iii;,(av;,pp.206. 210. 21Z, ZlSnotel. 

Charles Triquet (see Appendix 2(ii) ) was a junior partner in 
the firm of Ogier, Vansommer and Triquet, of Spital Square. 

The firm is listed in Mortimer’s Directory of 1763 as making 
’’Gold & Silver, brocaded and flowered Silk”. He was the son of 
a dyer, Peter Triquet, probably the man living in Paternoster 
Row in the early part of the century (see Chapter 1, p* ) • 

The father may have come from Nimes since several Peter Triquets 
from Niraes were naturalised in I 703 . ’02 and-’£l7» and none from any- 
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Mr. (Jan«6> Godin, iMr# Jam»8 Johnson, were appointed 
to the coauaittee ”to aupport an application to Parliament” 
but joined with them were J^r.(I^tcr) Ogier, Mr. (Abraham) 
Jeudwine (1) and Mr. John Gibson (2). One of the most 
important committees the Company ever appointed was that 
formed on October 3rd 1764, to consider the measures to 
be taken to restrict tiie import, use and wear of foreign 
woven silks. This included the Upper Bailiff, Peter 
Lekeux (3) i (son of the man on the 17^3 Committee), John 
Baker (who gave evidence in 1763)* James Johnson (who also 
gave evidence in 1765) and Peter Ogier (also a 1765 witness 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons), ^eter 
Campart (4), John Gibson (a witness in 1765 and 66), John 

Hinde, Joshua Pickersgill and James Walker. On >'^ch 
27 th 1765 a motion was made and seconded nem. con. (somewhat 
prematurely as it turned out) that "the thanks of this Court 
be given to Mr. James Johnson and Mr. Charles Triquet (5) ^or 
their care and constant attendance in prosecuting the 
present application to Parliament in behalf of the Silk 
Manufacture and trade of this Company and that they be 
recomuiended to continue their diligence to bring the same 

to a happy end..,tt j^s not' clear in the Minutes at what 

stage Charles Triquet joined in, perhaps after his election 
to the Court of Assistants. 

The terms of reference of each committee varied 
enormously. The Committee foromd to "put into force the 
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Act of Parliament against the sellers and weavers of 
printed calico” in the suauuer of 17^5 received an 
"instruction, .. .that they have Power to Receive Information 
from the Committee appointed by the Trade or Others of the 
Offenders against the said act, and that they do prosecute 
the Offenders in the name of this Company or otherwise at 

this Company's expense And that the said Company do assemble 

at such time and places as they shall see fitt. And call 
into their Assistance such persons of the Trade or others 
from time to time as they shall direct”, an instruction which 
gave them considerable freedom of action. They were further 

ordered on August 19th ” to wait upon Mr, Alderman Baker 

a Member of this Court to Desire him to introduce the said 
Committee to the Commissioners of H,M, Customs And to use his 
interest with them to give it in Charge to their Officers 
effectually to put the Laws into force against all such who 
dell Prohibited Goods contrary to law and likewise to Desire 
the said Alderman Baker to wait on the Lords of the Treasury 
to engage their Assistance herein as shall be found needful.,..," 
The Committee had thus a most responsible and time-consuming 
charge, they were expected to exercise the greatest tact, 
since Alderman Baker was a most influential man (1) , and 
they were expected to appear before the Commissioners of 
Trades and Plantations and, possioly, even the Lords of 
the Treasury once Alderman Baker had taken the initiative. 

Very few of the Committees were expected to do as much 
as this one, normally they were called into being 


(1) Examples are: 

May 6th, 1720, A report was to be published "to keep quietness 
among the journeymen of the trade" of the actions taken in and out 
of Parliament against the use and wear of printed calicoes. 

December 24tb, 1760. Anticipating renewed activity by the smugglers 
of foreign silks because of the impending coronation^ the Upper 
Bailiff suggested publishing the clauses in the different acts 
of Parliament which dealt with the smugglers of foreign silks. 

June 23 th, 1766 . Extracts of the "late act of Parliament" on the 
import of foreign silks were to be published by order of the Company, 

(2) The Company received reports of Bills affecting their interests as 
opposed to those they had initiated through their petitions, etc, 
on the following occasions: 

February 1st, 1723. On a bill for regulating elections in the City 
they were especially interested in tlie part relating to the 
limitation in the number of Liverymen, 

March 6th, 1727 » They had heard a report that the Throwsters Company 
had been given leave to bring a bill (or presumably a member had 
been given permission on their behalf). The Company decided to 
investigate. On March 15th, having read the bill, the Court 
decided to petition against it. 

May 7th « 172 y. The Court heard of a Bill for the Stamping of Silks 
proceeding through Parliament and decided to oppose it. The 
Livery evidently disagreed and therefore the Upper Bailiff 
sumi:*oned a Common hall (See p, note of this Chapter), 

January 17th, 1732. The wire-drawers told them of a bill passing 
through the Irish Parliament which they wanted the Company to 
oppose with them jointly. The Company decided against doing so 
but appointed a standing committee to watch over bills proceeding 
through the Irish Parliament, 

March 19th, 17^3 • The Court was informed of a petition to the House 
of Commons asking for the drawbacks on exported foreign linens to 
be removed. This was thought to be a threat to the trade of 
the Company, and the Company decided on a counter petition, 

(3) 11th April 1764. An advertisement in the name of the Company was to 
be printed in the Daily Advertiser and Gazeteer on the following 
day, and three times a week for a fortnight, and then once a week 

on Wednesdays until further notice. This was to encourage seizures 
of foreign wrought silks, and 5 guineas reward was offered "to be 
paid on conviction of the offenders and condemnation of the goods," 

(4) See Appendix 5* 

(5) Only a small number of the reports made in the period by Select 

Committees of the house of Commons on the Bills concerning the 
silk industry are printed in the Journals although a direction is 
often given when petitions are referred to Select Committees that 
witnesses are to be called to speak for the petitions. Appendix 
2(ii) thus represents only a proportion of the people who gave 
evidence in the period. The Committee appointed on October 3rd 
1764 to conduct the campaign against imported foreign silks is 
one of the few that can be seen in action from the printed reports 
of 1765 1766 in the Journals of the Common! and the Comriissioners 

for Trades and Plantations. 


for some specific function. They might be asked to 

find out and publish the relevant parts of certain acts, of 

Parliament andsther papers (1), report on the contents of 

% 

4 

bills in Rirliament and their relevance to the Company (2), 
from the later 1750*s to send letters to newspapers (3)t 
to undertake particular law-suits and, most frequently, to 
draft a petition to Parliament incorporating resolutions made 
in the Court of Assistants perhaps on the basis of the 
petitions the Court had itself received. When the petitions 
were drafted they were submitted to the Court for its approval 
and the text often written out in the Minutes (4) • They 
had then to ensure that the petitions were presented to 
both Houses of Parliament in the proper form, pay any fees 
airising, and if successful in getting a hearing before a 
Select Committee or the Commissioners for Trades and 
Plantations, they might have to represent the Company (5) • 
Moreover, it can be seen from the petitions to 
Parliament printed in the Journals of the House of Commons 
that the Company had drawn together as many interests as it 
could in its support. The Weavers Company Petition is 
often the first and the others follow its text closely. 

It is their representatives who were often heard first in 

any controversy and who thus bore the brunt of responsibility. 
Such co-ordination was not accidental. Here again there is 
a marked contrast with the Lyon industry. The latter 
were completely indifferent to the fate of industries in 


(1) There is, for example, a letter of 21st January 1716 in 

the Letter Book (Missives) of the Lyon Chamber of Commerce, 
Vol* 1706-1740 (deposited at the Lyon Chamber of Commerce), 

P* ^21, From the letter it is apparent that they had been 
consulted about regulations for the silk industry at Wimes 
and they wrote **nous n’avons aucun interest de rendres leur 
fabrique parfaite'* and their only comment was that the widths 
of the cloths made should be different from those made in 
Lyon, and marked in the selvages so that the public should not 
confuse them with Lyon goods. 
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other parte of France and only indeed took any interest 
in them when they feared some competition (1). There is no 
evidence at any time of a policy equivalent to that of the London 
Weavers Company, 

On May 10th, 171^ ”The Committee elected to manage 

the Seizing of East India Prohibited goods, ••• ,have leave to 
apply to ye Throwsters Companj^^ in their names for money for 
carrying on the service aforesaid**. There is no record of the 
reply from the Throwsters to this request. The great anti- 
calico campaign of 1719 to 1721 was probably the most important 
concerted effort made by the Company before the crisis of 1764—6, 

On September l4-th 1719 the committee conducting it were ordered 
*'to wait upon the Throwsters and Dyers Companies and to 
represent to them that this Court look upon the Throwsters and 
Dyers to be very much concerned in the affair and to desire their 
assistance both in plan and purse** . On October 12th **the said 
Throwsters Company sent a message in answer thereto in writing 
by three of their members subscribed by their clerk dated 6th 
October 1719 purporting that the said Throwsters Company will 
separately at their own expense (as a Company) make ye applications 
towards suppressing the Weaving of Callicoes’*. Meanwhile the 
Committee was to be ready to apj>ear before the Commissioners 
for Trades and Plantations with permission to incur expenses 
up to £100, A petition to Parliament was drafted and agreed, 
and then sealed and it was ''Ordered that copies thereof be 
delivered to ye Tlirowstere, Dyers Coiap^®* and to ye Weavers of 
Norwich if desired". It is thus hardly surprising that the 
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texts of the Petitions sent by these people^ to say nothing 
of those from woollen and worsted weavers in other parts 
of Lngland ^were remarkably sifldlar.' Each added a special 
reason why their particular trade would be ruined if calicoes 
were allowed to be imported or made in this country, but the 
general tone of the petitions and even the wording conformed 
to the pattern set by the Weavers Company of London (and also 
of Worcester) • 

In later years the Company co-operated with other 
interests on individual issues. On January l?th, 1732 "the 
Court took into consideration the Bill prohibiting Gold and 
Silver Lace & etc. in Ireland and the Application of the Wire- 
drawers to this Company and resolved to unite with the Wiredrawers 
in their petition upon this account’*. They appointed the 
usual committee (of which James Leman was a member) with power 
to taxe actions approved by the majority of its members and its 
expenses paid by the Company. The bleak period 1736-40 did 
not entirely interrupt such activity although the Company was 
more concerned with its dorjestic affairs. In 17^9 the Company 
was a little worried by a bill introduced in the Commons by 
Horatio Walpole senior ”to amend and render more effectual the 
act George II 13 referring to woollen manufactures" which he 
sought to extend to silk (8th March 1749). At the next 
court Mr. Reynolds reported from the Comraittee set up to in- 
vestigate the contents of the Bill. The committee thought 
that, with some amendioents, the bill would in fact be useful 
"but that the Scotch Sc Divers other manufacturers desiring to 
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have the said bill extended the Bill wac to be recommitted**. 

This was accepted by the Court and the bill helped on its way. 

On July 19 th the Committee were paid their expenses incurred 
including a solicitor’s fee 8 d.). In the following 

year the Company was asked for its support by *’the Russia 
Merchants. .. .in their application to Parliament for leave to 
import Persia silk from Kussia into this country....** This 
was a most interesting episode which will be considered later. 

The Company agreed to give its support (the opposition from the 
Levant Company was stiff) and in June "upwards of £400" was 
claimed in expenses. 

The "seduction of artificers’* was an issue recurring 
a number of times from the late 17^* s. The period was one 
when a number of attempts wene being made by various European 
sovereigns to foster native industries. The Company took 
this seriously and paid expenses to several individuals who 
informed against people attempting to ship weavers or their 
equipment abroad. A full report of such a case and the action 
taken by the Company is given in the Court Books in August l4th 
1731 . It is worth quoting in full since it shews the highly 
responsible attitude taken by the Company in what it considered 
to be the best interests of the nation and also because of the 
action taken. 

"Mr. Peynolds reported to this court that one Jacob 
Sharpe a broad cloth weaver from Leeds. ...was lately returned 
from Spain and ... .giving an information. • .respecting the carrying 
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on the Weaying '^nufacture in Spailn and that Great Numbers 
of Artificers and Utensils were sent from England and Ireland 
to be emplo^red therein^ That he had sent the said Jacob 
Sharpe to Mr. Briggs ( the Company’s Clerk) to take his 
examination which he had done and finding it to bo of con- 
sequence had sent to Mr. De Berdt the Agent for the Clothiers 
of Bradford etc. 

’’Whereupon it was thought needful to lay the In- 
formation before one of the Secretaries of State but first to 
consult the Speaker of the House of Commons who had been 
attended: And advised to lay the Information before the Earl 

of Holdernees, that a memorial had been prepared accordingly 
which he had signed on behalf of the Company and rir. De Berdt on 
behalf of the Clothiers which was immediately deliver’d and 
expected to be sent for in relation thereto....” The Court 
approved of this action and voted its thanks to iir. Reynolds. 

At other times the Company found itself in opposition 
to various interests. The makers and sellers of printed 
calicoes, whether English or Indian, the sellers of East Indian 
Silks, and the importers of foreign European silks, both legal and 
clandestine, probably constituted the major economic rivals of 
the silk manufacturers. Since their competition is of 

general economic significance and not especially related to the 
Weavers Company, discussion is reserved until Cliapter 5* 

Company took what actions it could in defence of its members 
but the results did not entirely depend upon them. The 


f 26 Geo* II Cap* 21* For encouraging the siXk 

manufacturoB and for securing the duties on Foreign 
velvets and wrought silks raixed with other materials* 
(House of Commons Journals XXVI, p*75^)* i>ee Chapter 
P. 415 . 
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Company also fought campaigns on more limited issues. In 1727, for 
instance, the y» were at odds with the Throwsters Company whose 
petition to Parliament sought to restrict the quantity of 
tlirowu silk imported - while the silk weavers were naturally 
anxious to have as much and as cheaply as possible. In 1738 
the Company refused to support the ifiakers of woven buttons 
and button-holes who wanted to ensure the continuance of 
their monopoly. (They were themselves members of the Weavers 
Company and appeared in person at the court to ask for a 
petition to I*arliament against a bill which was impending) . 

The mercers constituted the most dangerous rivals to 
the Company since their capital and their command of the retail 
trade gave them formidable power in any battle. The pamphlet 
war between weavers and mercers broke out on several occasions 
(in 1719 * 17^1t 173 ^ t 1764-6). This was notwithstanding the 
fact that several mercers were themselves members of the Company 
throughout the period. The Clerk of the Company reported with 
some pleasure an incident in 1753 following an act which sought 
to restrict the amount of imported foreign siJJcs (1) . ’*Mr. Reynolds 

(againl) rei>orted the Application of the Mercers to the 
Commissioners of the Customs in relation to their stock in hand 
of foreign wrought silks, supposed to be about £10,000 Value which 
would remain at Mich * 1754 Undisposed of When it was proposed 
to them to export the sane and import them again paying the 
Duty which would be the least expensive and only secure method 
to prevent Smuggling. But the mercers not seeming to relish 
the proposal " decided to apply to Parliament. Reynolds 


(1) 1765 Report op. cit. p. 209. 

(2) 1765 Report op* cit. p. 210. Evidence of TTr. Ashburner 

(a mercer). 

(3) 1763 iieport op. cit. p. 210. Evidence of Mr. Fleetwood 
(a mercer). 

(^) 1765 Report op. cit. p. 212. Evidence of ('^r. Carr (a mercer) 

(5) 1766 Report op. cit. p. 72^* Evidence of John Sabatier; 

and Mr. Triquet, p. 725. 


(6) Qazette and Kew Daily Advertiser, May 20th 1763* It was 
reported that the joui*neyraen weavers demonstrating outside 
the Houses of Parliament '*went home quietly as soon as they 
had had assurcoices. • • • (of future employment) by some of tVie 

• silk mercers promising they would suspend the importation 
of foreign wrought silk till the next sessions of Parliament 

(7) 6 Geo. Ill, cap. 28. Its provisions are discussed in the 
conclusions of this study, 
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suggested that If the mercers took any action through 
Parliament to have their existing stocks sealed the Company 
should oppose it^and to this the Court agreed. The 
fiercest clash came during the depression of 1764-6 • The 
bitterness felt by the weavers towards the mercers (which was 
fully reciprocated) is recurrent throughout the Keports made by 
the Select Committees of the House of Commons on the silk 
industry. Giving evidence to the Select Committee of 1765 ^ 
the weavers alleged that the mercers' petition against the bill 
to increase duties on imported foreign silks was, in fact^ con- 
cocted by only two or three firms but that all the partners 
had signed in order to swell the number of signatures (1). 

The mercers said that if the weavers were protected they would 
take unfair advantage of their monopoly (2). Already "at this 
time" they "treat the mercers as if they were their servants" (3) t 
The weavers claimed that they could more than supply the home 
market, the mercers said their goods were inferior to those 
imported (4)^ and so it continued. In 1766 the feeling was even 
more bitter and more than one weaver referred to the alleged 
promise made by the mercers in the summer of I 765 not to import 
any more foreign silks, which had encouraged the master weavers 
to give out work which they now had on their hands (5) • T?iis 
agreement was referred to at the time in the newspapers (6) so 
it cannot have been entirely imaginary. Oddly enough little of 
this appears in the Court Books until the summer of 1766 after 
the passing of the act which had so long been desired (7) • 


On 


There was , never the less^ an implicit responsibility of its 
member B to the Court, On November 2dth 1728, "the Master 
acquainted the Coiirt of Assistants of an Application to 
my Lord Townshend for a regulation of public mournings” • 

The Court subsequently adopted a resolution to petition 
on this subject but it is clear that the Upper Bailiff 
had ac-ted on his own initiative and it is also clear that 
they did not approve) for they carried a resolution that no 
one Was to ’‘attend” anyone about the affairs of the Company 
’’without express instructions from this Court”, 
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Jun© 25th the Committee appointed ”to manage the application 
•» 

to Parliament wae told to publish a contradiction of” the 
reports and assertions'* of "the mercers or others of the 

I 

Weavers having raised the price of their silks* •..'* and the 
publication was to be in the name of the Company* For some 
years the Weavers Company had suspected the mercers of 
smuggling foreign silks into the country and (as will be seen) 
fought a number of unsuccessful cases against them* This 
grievance was also brought out in the Select Committee Reports* 

Thus the Weavers Company took an active part in 
supporting what it considered to be the best interests of the 
industries it represented. It wrote letters, sent deputations, 
made enquiries and drew up petitions* It appealed on important 
issues to Parliament for redress of grievances or advice* 

Moreover the men who engaged in this activity were themselves 
practising weavers, not all of them silk vreavers but a high 
proportion of them were* The appointment of ad hoc committees 
with the widest powers and the minimum of procedural obligations (1) 
left the Company free to carry on its normal affairs, binding 
apprentices, looking after its poor or supervising its property 
without interruption* An assessiient of the results of this 
activity is postponed because the other factors which contributed 
towards the success or failure of any campaign were often quite 
outside the control of the Company. These factors are con- 
sidered in Chapters 4 and 3 some conclusions drawn in 


Chapter ?• 


(l) There was a general report from the Standing Committee of 
the House of Commons on I^aws respecting trade In June 1751 
(House of Commons flournals Vol. 26, p* 292), They had 
examined all the laws concerning ''drapery'*. They thought many 
could be repealed or Individual clauses retained and some 
modified. Some, which had formerly been usefu]^. were at the 
present time pernicious, and among them the laws concerning 
apprenticeship. These were "at first well-intentioned" but now 
should be reconsidered. "Since the improvement of trade in 
general it is found that all manufactures find their own 
value according to their goodness" (it might have been written 
by Adam Smith) and that prosecutions under these statutes "have 
been of those who have excelled in their own Trades by Force 
of their own genius and not against such as have been ignorant 
of their Professions, which is the Reverse of the Intent of 
such Laws and a great Obstruction to Industry and Improvements". 
(The Weavers Company was to illustrate this policy to eorne 
extent in the threatened prosecutions of the Parliamentary 
witnesses John Perrigal and John Louis in 1?66, but, on the 
other hand, they also attempted to control the poorer and 
less distinguished through the policy of half fees statted 
in 1761). 

"These obstructions," the report continued, "arise partly from 
the laws above-mentioned and partly from particular franchises 
and Bye-Laws of Corporations; but your Committee are of the 
opinion if the legal restraints were once removed, the 
particular Bye-Laws would soon be reversed ;.. .as they cannot 
blit observe that the most useful and beneficial manufactures 
are principally carried on and Trade most flourishing in such 
towns and Places as are under no such Disabilities." The 
extent to which the Weavers Company may be said to have cramped 
the development of the London Silk industry will be discussed 
in the conclusion of this study. 
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The relationship of the Company towairds the silk 
industry was a peculiar one. The (Quarterage Lists shew that 
a majority of I^asters remained in the Company throughout these 
years and almost all the important ones did. A C/oraparison 
with the Directories from 1755-^5 makes this evident. The 
government of the Company, formed x>artly by a self-perpetuating 
oligarchy and partly by rotation, was nevertheless composed 
of neighbours, either living next door to one another or within 
a very few streets and often engaged in very similar branches 
of the industry. It was hardly necessary for James Johnson 
and Charles Triquet to go to Basinghall Street to formulate 
a coherent case to present to Parliament. The business and 
family relationships of the important weavers are discussed later 
in this chapter. The fact that they were also colleagues in 
the Company gave the latter a renewed lease of life and power . 

A Livery Company in the l8th century was in many ways an 
anachronism (1) but it was a convenient organisation, it was the 
traditional organisation supported, of course, by City law and 
by act of Parliament. There was nothing in its charter or 
its custom which hampered its usefulness, and, on the contrary, 
it had a traditional and official right to be heard by Parliament 
and by such government organisations as the Commissioners for 
Trades and Plantations. Without approaching the hyperboles of 
Samuel Sroiles, it may be added that the Company was exceedingly 
fortunate in the calibre and efficiency of the Huguenot element 
which took part in its affairs. They were indefatigable, 
whether as auditors, paying the poor, or helping to draft 


See p* 77 note Z • The master summoned a Common Hall in 
May 1729 because the Court had expressed its disapproval of a 
bill going through Parliament which would have introduced the 
stamping of British silks. It is clear from the remarks 
niade by the Upper Bailiff that the Livery were in favour of 
this scheme and had been so for some time previously. 

See p. 86 . The petition of the Journeymen Weavers on 20th 
August 1750 in which they referred to the impending '’destruction 
of our trade for want of proper re^xulations . • . • ."During the 
crisis of I765 the question of "proper regulations" was 
raised frequently: 

"Mercator" writing in the Gazette and new Daily Advertiser 
on February 5th 1765 recommended the legislature when it 
considered "the various articles that may attend the silk 
manufacture" prayed "....a fixed standard for the breadths... 
conceiving the present practice injurious to the public and a 
manifest disgrace to the British manufacture". On February 
6th "Simplex" wrote in the same paper on the causes of the 
slump. If there was to be any relief from Parliament he 
thought "now is the ticic to bring masters and men under proper 
regulations that may be binding on both parties..." If they 
could not agree they were unworthy of government protection and 
any laws passed which eliminated competition from French silks 
would only enable them to hold the nation up to ransom. He 
drafted his "proper regulations" on February l6th. The page 
is missing from the edition in the Burney Collection but his 
proposals can be deduced from the refutation by "Veritas" on 
February 27th. They included the suggestion that the 
"Company of Weavers may be endowed with an authority (as) 
the Goldsmiths at their Hall to stamp every silk manufactured 
within the Bills of Mortality". Another writer, "Sericarius 
et Philale these" , who wrote on 1 arch 5'th, wanted to "have 
proper persons to inspect (silks) from their halls weekly 
(as in other countries) to seal or confis cate work not of 
the full breadth....", and furthermore he wanted "Every 
master to bring his goods to market in a proper channel..." 

In November 1767* after an industrial dispute between masters and 
men in which some "cutting" of work on the loom had taken place 
some masters were forced to concede wage increases. Both parties 
appealed to the Court of Assistants on November 25th. The 
journeymen attended and said prices had been reduced and asked 
the Court to fix them. On 30th they re-appeared with further 
evidence: a book of prices agreed by so.ae masters and journey- 

men in August 1762. The Court upheld the journeymen thinking 
that the 1762 prices were "fair" and they decided that the 
reduction in wages "was the chief cause of the late disturbance 
in the trade". They then ordered their resolution on the 
subject to be printed in the newspapers. 

The petition of the journeymen to the Court on 26th June 
1745 maintained that "the petitioners (were) reduced to the 
utmost poverty and distress and in danger of starving unless..." 
the laws against the sellers and weavers of printed calicoes 
were enforced. The Court promised to prosecute offenders 
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(2) cont'd: 


when there was sufficient evidence and called the petitioners 
back into court ’’And at the same time it was earnestly recommended 
by the court to the petitioners that they would take especial 
care of themselves and also recommend it to the rest of the 
journeymen weavers to behave themselves quietly and not commit 
any violence which might tend to break the peace* •••" The 
petitions against non-freemen of May 7th 1753 and 30th Septeipber 
1761 (p*87 • and p. 87 note l\. ) demonstrate another 

aspect of this trust. The petition of March 28th 176^ in which 
the journeymen prayed ”an application might be made to 
Parliament to hinder the exorbitant increase and wear of foreign 
wrought silks'* shewed their continued reliance in the Company 
to support them on economic issues. The paternal attitude of 
the Company towards its journeymen at this time is borne out by 
some of their actions as private individuals. The Committee 
formed to collect money and distribute relief to the unemployed 
in the Spring of I763 was listed in the Gazette and New Daily 
Advertiser on March 5th, There were 24 members. Apart from 
the Chairman, the Revd, John Waring, the brewer Sir Benjamin 
Truman and a financier (?) 2»achary Philip Fonnereau, nearly all 
the others can be identified as connected in some say with the 
silk industry. Five were almost certainly throwsters. Twelve 
were certainly weavers, and four of them were members of the 
Court of Assistants (Zachariah Agace , John Baker, Peter Lekeux, 
and Thomas Abraham Ogier) , Obadiah Agace, brother of Zachariah, 
and Lewis Ogier, the younger brother of Thomas Abraham were also 
members. Most of the other Assistants subsequently appeared in 
the printed list of contributors, 

(3) l^ay 19th, 1720, The Court decided to investigate "the Riot 
at t!r, Dalbiac’s", 

(4) The Gentleman’s Magazine reported in November 1739 (GM IX p, 602 
Historical Chronicle) "A great number of journeymen weavers assembled 
in Spital Square before the house of an eminent master weaver and 
attempted to destroy the same, occasioned by a report of his 

being concerned in a Combination to oblige the Journeymen to wind 
in their silk gratis with their work,,,," 

On October 3rd I783 (GMXXXIII, p, 515) it reported that "Several 
thousand Journeymen weavers assembled in Spittle fields and in a 
riotous and violent manner broken open the house of one of their 
masters, destroyed hie looms and cut a great quantity of rich silk 
to pieces, after which they placed his effigy in a cart with a 
halter about hie neck, an executioner on one side and a coffin on 
the other: and after drawing it through several streets they hanged 

it on a gibbet, then burnt it to ashes and afterwards dispersed". 

The report did not explain why they went to these lengths. The 
newspapers did, however. See this Chapter ,p. 18^ 

(5) The Gentleman’s Magazine contained a graphic report of the riot 

vihich was caused by Irish labourers alleged to be workini; as weavers 

"under rates" (GM VI, p, 422), Two public houses kept by Irishmen 

were almost destroyed. It also reported, however, a riot a few days 

before at Dartford in Kent over Irish labourers so that the Spital- 

Ticlds weavers were evidently rioting at a time when feelinm was 
already running high, 
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petitions to Parliament in excellent English. 

The masters below 'directory rank' and an in- 
creasingly large number of journeymen were perhaps outside 
the Company. Certain regulations, particularly those about 
employing women and girls, lapsed rapidly in the middle of 
the century. On the other hand, even the non- freemen respected 
its authority. When the journeymen marched to V/eavers Hall 
it was to present their case but not to challenge the power 
of the Company. On the contrary, it was the freemen and rank 
and file Liverymen who put their faith in more stringent 
regulations (1). They expected the Company to look after 
them (2) and to use its influence in Parliament and elsewhere on 
their behalf. Mr. Dalbiac (3) whose house was threatened in 
1720, and Mr. Chauvet who was attacked in 1765 and 1769 were 
Individuals and, moreover, almost the only individuals (4) who 
appear to have caused such personal animosity. Riots or even 
demonstrations were infrequent in this period and before the 
crises of I 763 -I 766 they were generally caused by some 
specific local grievance. There was, for instance, a riot 
in 1736 when it was thought that cheap Irish labour was under- 
cutting the rates paid to the journeymen (5) • The policy of 
the Company was never in question. 

It is not until the years 1766-69 when, indeed, it 
may be doubted how far the Weavers Company had any influence 
over the textile industries in London, even though a large 
number of Master Weavers continued to belong to it. The Court 
Books are remarkably placid in tone from 1766 until 1773 ♦ when 
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V. 


the next Select Committee of the House of Commons 

reported on the state of the silk industry. It was in these 

years that the stnuggles of the journeymen and the "cutters" 

• 

produced an incipient trade unionism within the silk industry. 
To these struggles the Company was at first sympathetic, 
if rather bewildered. The 17^9 List of TTices was the 
forerunner of a different industrial system. The reasons 
for this change in emphasis and for the subsequent decline 
in importance of the Weavese Company will be discussed in 
the last chapter of this study, but the decline was 
sufficiently rapid to throw quite sharply into relief the 
contrast with the period up to 1766. 


<•(1) i S«e Appendix 4,(2). 
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CHAPTKH 2 
Part II 

The Industrial Elements 

The Weavers Company, by definition, could only 
contain a proportion of those engaged professionally in 
the silk industry. Its hierarchy of Assistants, Livery 
and Commonalty had its counterpart among the great masters, 
the lesser ones and the journeymen, but the weavers were only 
some of the people who handled silk between its Journey in 
bales to England and the dress length bought by Mrs. Delaney. 

Raw silk was chiefly imported from three sources: it 

was brought from Turkey by the Levant Company, from Italy by 
individual merchants, and to a lesser extent in this period 
from Bengal by the East India Company. In addition, small 
quantities were imported occasionally from Spain and for a 
brief period some came from Persia up the Volga through the 
hands of the Russia Company. A ^ittle silk of good quality 
came spasmodically from China (1). It was sold in this 
country by the importers either piecemeal in individual 
bales, or by the East India Company at its sales held twice 

a year. It had then to be thrown, which was increasingly 
done outside London, in Derby, Stockport, Macclesfield, etc. 
The silk might be dyed at this stage or in the piece after 
weaving. It would be woven in Spitalfields and round about, 
and any finishing processes applied. The woven silk might 


(1) A History of Trade in England. See Chapter 1, p. 23 . 

(2) From 1736-^0, for example, Bigot and 3odin advertised as 
throwsters. They subsequently became weavers, and James 
Godin appears on his later insurance policies as a merchant. 
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be then sold wholesale to a merchant or directly to a mercer 
who sold it in his shop. In France the people who carried 
out each operation were governed by the reglements, and if any 
set of people took over the functions of another, acrimonious 
disputes arose. In England. the organisation was infinitely 
more complex and infinitely more flexible. Despite the 
objection to Mr. Bebert at the beginning of the century (1) 
several trades were often carried on by one firm. Although 
the organisation of the industry has been grouped in this 
chapter into roughly £ive divisions according to the technical 
processes, this is simply for the sake of clarity. Throw- 
sters became weavers and weavers merchants (2) . The five 
divisions are: 

1. the people importing and selling raw silk; 

2. the throwsters; 

3* the ancillaries of the industry: dyers, designers 

and finishers, etc.; 

4. the weavers; 

3* the people who handled and sold the finished 
product at home and abroad. 

Since little direct evidence of their professional 
careers has survived^ more indirect information about the 
personal lives of the people involved in the industry has had 
to be used to supplement the little that is known. A brief 
note on the general financial organisation concludes this 
section; more general conclusions are reserved until the end 
of the study. 


(1) See Chapter 3* pp.2,39-40.243‘^,Sir Thomae Lombe patented a machine 
for throwing it successfully on the pattern of those used 

in Italy, 

(2) See petitions printed in the House of Commons Journals« 

Vol. 19, pp, 190 et, seq. The Plymouth mercers, clothiers 
and shopkeepers were followed by the Tewkesbury and 
Kidderminster clothiers and stuff weavers, etc,fe The 
Ilminster makers of druggets, mixed serges, saggaties and 
duroys and dealers in wool. They maintained that druggets, 
mixed serges etc* were sent to Leghorn and in return raw 
silk was imported, 

(3) Several firms which are not Italian are mentioned in the 
Bosanquet correspondence and ledgers. 1759-64 Langlols & Sons 
of Le shorn he wrote to T-'^essrs* Frank and Lutyens at Leghorn 
for Hessina tabbies 31st I'te.y, 1765* In the Ledger of the 
uncle (?) Claude Bosanquet, various sums were paid to Andre 
and Mazel **de Turin'* (1756) • "Huigens et Borghini de Livorne'* 
were presumably a firm with Italian and foreign partners. 


/ 
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1. Haw Silk. 

It was an obvious but unfortunate fact for the 
English industry that every ounce of silk used had to be 
imported. Moreover, the greater part of it had to come by 
uncertain and hazardous journeys from places not in any way 
subject to political- or economic control by this country. 

The uncertainty of the supply and the solutions proposed will 
be discussed later, but it was an inherent factor in the 
English industry that the raw material was far more expensive 
than it was for their chief competitors, the French. Silk 
came from several sources but only certain qualities were of 
any use at. all and each quality had its particular use. Only 
at the end of the period was raw silk of quality as well as 
quantity imported by the East India Company. Bengal silk was 
cheap, poor and unfit for most purposes. Good Italian silk 
was essential for the warp of any woven silk and was either 
imported as organzine (already doubled and thrown) or raw and 
processed in this country (1). The ’Italian' merchants 
who handled the trade, exported various woollen goods 
particularly, and imported raw silk. Hence there was a firm 
alliance between certain small, particularly West Country, 
producers of woollen goods for the Italian markets and the 
silk industry in London. This was especially evident in 
the calico campaign of 1719-20 but can also bo seen later (2) . 
There were foreign dealers established at Leghorn, Genoa 
and other towns (3) who were in touch both with the English 


( 1 ) 


See, for example, the Parliamentary Paper of 17^9 in 
University College ”50 Reasons for encouraging the making of 
Raw Silk in America” and the evidence given to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in that year# Nathaniel 
Patterson in 17^5 (n# of C# Journal, Vol# 30, p#213) mentioned 
on the other hand ’’Florence from whence the best of all silk 
comes for the use of the throwsters" 

(2) House of Commons Journals, Vol# 28, 1757«» PP» 23^ 26, 27% 

29* 31* 32, for example# 

(3) For example. The Weekly Journal or Saturday Post, November 
21st, 1719* "The ship Prince George### .is arrived in the Downs, 
richly laden from Leghorn and has on board a great cargo of silk”. 
The Weekly Journal or British Gazeteer, January 9th 1720, "London. 
The Pompey merchant ship has arrived with £200,000 of raw silk 

in the Downs 90 days from Leghorn." 

The General livening Post, July 9-llth, 17^5* "Yesterday was 
entered at the Customs House 131*000 lbs# weight of raw silk, 
a commodity much wanted among the weavers of Spittlefields” . 

(^) House of Commons Journals, Vol# 21, p# 795* 

(5) Introduction p# Appendix 2(i) , (ii) , (iii) ; Chapter 1, p#25, 

notel,& plptes.3'?- 59. 
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importers and the- Italian suppliers. Silk came from 
▼arious places but the best was generally agreed to come 
from Piedmont (1). It normally travelled by sea and the 
Navigation Acts had to be specially set aside by act of 
Parliament when in an emergency, it had to come overland (2). 

Its arrival was eagerly awaited and reported in the news- 
papers (3), Daniel Booth, giving evidence to a House of 
Commons Select Committee in 1732 (4) commented that fine 
Italian Organzine Silk is a Commodity absolutely necessary 
for making the warp of all fine silks”. Moreover “lustrings, 
alamodes and several other of our silk manufactures are wholly 
made of this organzine silk”. He then shewed the Select 
Committee the difference between organzine and other types 
of silk. Several merchants gave evidence, including William 
Selwyn ^”who is an importer of Italian organzine Silk and Trade 
in other Sorts of Silks”, Another, Koger Drake, mentioned 
that he always ped.d for his organzine in money” either by 
remitting it to Italy or being drawn upon from thence”. 

Captain Peter Lekeux, a weaver, of whom much had already been 
said (5) "being examined, said that he has imported Organzine 
Silk from Italy, and has paid for it 27/- per pound ,,, ,which 
said organzine silk is absolutely necessary to make all 
sorts of plain and flowered silks. Gold and Silver silks and 
Brocades”, The purpose of this Select Committee was to 
investigate the renewal of Sir Thomas Lombe's patent for makiug 
organzine silk on his "engines” at Derby (which will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter). Not even his "engines” could 


(1) House of ComiDons JournalSi Vol* 25» 15th February, 
m9/50, p. 996. (He was also a witness In I763) • 

(2) It is not quite clear to which member of the family 
this account book belonge(3« The date 1735 occurs 
several times in it# 
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remove the baBic need for Italian raw silk, and much the 
same evidence was given to the House of Commons in 1750. To 
quote Hr. i^athaniel Pattison (1), merchant in the silk 
trade ....our Manufactures are supplied with raw short silk 
chiefly from Italy: That the China Silk is not fine enough 
in common for the Warp, but that he has had some as fine as 
any Italian: that the Turkey Silk is in general too coarse 
to be used for the Warp: and that China Silk, some years, was 
imported as bad as the Turkey: and that if a sufficient quantity 

was imported from China it would not serve all the purposes; for 
the manufacturers can depend on the Goodness of the Italian 
Silk but not upon that of China'*. V/ithout a warp (the 
threads entered in the loom before weaving, which take the 
greatest strain) of good quality it would have been impossible 
to have made competitive English silks. 

iioger Drake's evidence that the silk was bought with 
money either remitted or drawn upon from there is confirmed 
in an account book belonging to a member of the Bosanquet 
family at this time (2) . He dealt in Italian goods, among 
many other things, and calculated the comparative costs and 
profits of "organcin silk of Piedmont, bought at Turin" and 
"organcin silk of Piedmont sold in London". Unfortunately 
though the figures are graded in price they are not explained. 

He also calculated with fuller details the charges on a bale 
of silk organsine of Bergama and the final profit. These are 
instructive, iie bought it at Bergama and had to pay "imbaling" 


(1) See Appendix 4 (iii), 

(2) QM, Vol* XII, p, 20* The Bill for opening trade to Persia 
via Husaia was printed in full, together with a report by 
Capt, Elton* A further letter on the advantages of this 
trade was printed, pp* 28-29* 

(3) (i) Chelmsford* Essex County Record Office* D/OE 2 F 4 

Hawston A/C. Book* • • • 

(ii) Account Book 175^-65 of Samuel (7) Bosanquet and another 

1765 - . ' ^ 
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feest customs and carriage to Leghorn, A bale of 
£149,2 .Id. sterling Value he expected to sell at 
£223,17#Od. but against this sum he set customs chargee 
at £35.l6.5d., bills and post 3/-, freight £l.l9.6d,,, 
carterage and porterage at the sale t/6d,, brokerage at 3^ %, 
£39,8,lld*t reducing the selling price to £l84,8,ld. 

The net profit was thus only some £30, This was not large, 
considering the risks of the trade, and the dangers of damage 
en route. Since the account book was a private one, the 
figures are probably accurate. On another page he worked 
out the comparative cost of a bill drawn direct from Turin, 
one for Leghorn which could be negotiated at Turin, and one 
for Genoa which could also be negotiated at Turin, Whiehever 
course of payment he took "the bale will cost me the same'*. 
Nevertheless, the Customs figures shew (1) that very large 
quantities of silk were imported in the period^ both from the 
mainland of Italy and the Streights (i,e, Leg( horn) , 

Haw silk for the weft of the fabric was chiefly im- 
ported from Turkey by merchants of the Levant Company, As 
the Russia merchants point out in 1742 (2) its real origin 
was Northern Persia from whence it was carried south to 
Aleppo by Armenian dealers. The trade was more uncertain 
than the Italian (since the distance was greater and therefore 
the costs) t and complicated by the fact that trade was largely 
carried on by barter. Two series of accounts have survived, 
one for the 1720's and one for the 1760*s (3) » which give 


(1) Hie trade was by no means limited to raw silk. He sent tin 
to St. Petersburg and brought back fur; Needles, thimbles, 
quicksilver, French londrines and French indigo to Aleppo. 

In 1753-9 particularly, despite the Seven Years War, he sent 
far more French cloth than English. He dealt also in ginger, 
pimento, nutmegs and watches. He had a large trade in amber 
beads which gave him endless trouble^ since they were shipped 
from Kbnigsberg (invoices 1756-1778) via Amsterdam to Aleppo 
without touching London, and their quality was unreliable. 

They were still, however, being bartered for i^lk in 1772. 

(2) In 1715 ibe Treasurer of the Levant Company ^ addressing the 
House of Lords said ”Your Lordships well known that this trade 
to Turkey consists almost wholly in the exportation of the 
woollen manufactures and other productions of this kingdom..." 
He went on to argue that the silk imports were thus essential 
to secure markets for English woollen goods . H. of L. MSS, 
Vol. X, 1712 - 1 ^ (1953), p. 115 No. 3001 (c). Speech of the 
Treasurer of the Levant Company June 4th, 1713 in support of 
of their petition. 

Thirty years later the Company continued to use the same 
argument. Their petition to the House of Commons (Journals 
Vol. 24, p. 591, 28th February 1743/4) when they said that the 
opening of the trade to the Levant "would very much distress... 
the Turkey trade, to the great prejudice of these two most 
valuable branches of the British commerce, the woollen and the 
silk...." Their contention may have been more honest in 1713 
than it was later in the century. 
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Yaluable Information. The Accounts of Edwin Hawston begin 
in April 1720 with sales to merchants at Aleppo. These are 
very largely ’’cloth sold in barter” against ”wliite silk”. 

The bale marks are listed and the names of the Arab merchants 
for instance ^”sold Alii Chelaby Coramy in barter against white 
silk”jin December 1720. The silk is described as sherbaffe 
silk in the sales to customers in London. 

The letter book of Samuel Bosanquet (and his account 
books of the same date) which begins in 17^3 sinews that the 
system had changed very little. His letters were written 
chiefly to his partner at Aleppo, Mr. David flays, to whom 
he despatched various goods in return for raw sherbaffe silk (1) • 
Early in the correspondence he complained that the silk was 
’’immensely dear, which as far as I find can’t be helped but 
if silk don’t fall with you, the Trade will infallably bo lost 
as the manufacturers here can’t afford to pay such prices as 
the silk now sells for....” He was hard put to it to find 
suitable commodities to export. In October 17^7 be wrote 

suggesting that he should buy cochineal from Cadiz and asking 

* 

Hays for his opinion, ’’for something I must think of if I 
design to trade at all as cloth I am sure won’t do.” This 
coBiioent is particularly interesting in view of the many public 
declarations made by the Levant Company on the value of their 
trade to the nation because of the markets for English cloth (2) . 
The kussia merchants, on the other hand, had already argued 
in 17^2 that the Erench had captured the Turkish market for 


(1) Se« page 12^ note 2 • 
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woollen goods (1) which they used as an additional 
argument in favour of trading directly with Persia. In 
the same letter of October 1767^Bosanquet commented to Hays 
on the rise in insurance premiums because of Algerian pirates. 

In January 17^8 he wrote that a bale had been opened and 
pilfered. The high cost of silk and its low sales value 
worried him. '*15% profitt will never do in the Turkey trade.... 
now silk hardly ever makes more than 5% profitt which with the 
other 15 will give but 20% for four years or 5% P.a. I can 
make that now in England in time of Peace, and I will not run 
the risk of trade if I can't make 8% at least, indeed, 1 can 
make it in more trades than one at this time". In December 
1768 he wrote to Hays about the inconvenience of the system of 
barter and if he found it so then it can hardly have been less 
troublesome in the years between. "In future purchases of 
silk" he wrote, "I could wish to have all the silk bought 
for Barter in one Account and all for money in another, that I 
may know how the goods turn out, for in the present way I am 
quite in the dark, I don't know which renders the best account 
in the long run, whether cloth or money or goods, and here I 
once more beg to have my money and Barter Accounts charged to 
me that I may now set off right with you and know ky own books 
when I have money in your hands and when not...." 

The sales of Bengal silk seemed to Bosanquet to be 
competing with their own. Re wrote to Hays in November 1765 
that he would not sell the latter's silk until after the 
Bengal sale, when he thought he would get a better price. 


(1) See Appendix k (4). 

(2) A certain amount of raw silk was re-exported every year 
and is noted in the Customs figures* The amounts, on 
the whole, were small* 

(3) Porter* Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement 
and Present State of the Silk Manufacture, I831* ChapterV 
PP71-2. 

(^) April 3rd, 17^9* He had sold half a consignment of silk 

sent by Hays and kept half bat could not get a better price 
than 21/6d* although asking 22/- a bale* "Indeed I heartily 
wish I had sold all the silk as some others did in the 
first arrival. It would have been Just 5% in my favour"* 
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On August 12th, 1763 he wrote: "The East India Company 

resolved to bring home as much Bengal silk as possible, this 
is the silk that will interfere with ours the most, and I 
doubt on that account we shall not see silk at so high a 
price again as it has been at lately, if they should keep 
their resolution". Nathaniel Paterson (sic.) no doubt the 
same witness who spoke in 17^9 t told the 17^3 House of 
Commons Select Committee that both Turkish and Bengal Silk 
were "very ordinary" and "used mostly in the Button Twist 
and Stocking Way." He may have been exaggerating perhaps, 
for enormous quantities of Levantine silk were imported 
according to the Customs figures (1) • too much if it was 
only being used for these purposes even allowing for re- 
exports (2). Even Porterwho was writing about a period 
possibly within his own lifetime said that great improvements 
in the quality of Bengal silk took place in the late l3th 
century (3)* Bosanquet was probably excessively cautious, for 
he did, indeed, regret in one letter having waited too long 
before selling a consignment and thus getting a worse price 
than if he had sold them straight away (4). 

There were thus several methods by which raw silk 
came into the country: the East India sales, the imports of 

the Italian merchants, the imports of a man such as Bosanquet, 
a member of the Levant Company, whose silk imports were only 
a part of his extensive foreign trade, and the imports made 
by a weaver, such as Captain Lekeux, importing directly for his 


own use • 


( 1 ) 


For exa.fflple : Gazett® and N®w Dally Advertiser, March 20th, 

1765, ”at Gau:raway*s Coffee House. A sale of 5 bales of 
Bengal raw silk lying in the Company's warehouse. 


6 (bales understood) fine Calabria 
2 do Valencia 
8 short raws 
2 fine Nov. 

Also 500 lbs. China thrown silk, 
sewing silk for exportation.” 


1 Fine Modena 

2 Superfine Milan tram 

3 Fine Bergama 
12 Fine Piedmonts 

About 300 lbs. Manila 


(2) "Letter to the Gentlemen of Spitalfields who associate and 
consult in the present complaints”. 


(3) April 5th in "Observations”. 

(4) April 8th, 1765. 
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The sale of raw silk in this country was by equally 
diverse methods* Possibly the most usual was sale through 
a broker who found the customers and then took hie brokera^i^e. 
Sales were advertised in the newspapers (1) and also customers 
found privately. The Rawston Accounts of January 2nd, 

1728 mention that James Cooke, Broker (of Batson's Coffee House) 
had sold a bale to Mr. Mosely & Co. (probably Mosely and Foster , 
eilkraen of Avemary Lane). On January 11th, 1728 Cooke sold a 
bale of sherbaffe silk to John Gregory (probably the eilkman 
of Bishopsgate Street) "for ready money”. Later in January 
and in March he sold a number of bales to Jonathan Gurnell 
8c Co. (The latter's address is given in the 17^ Complete Guide 
as near St. Paul's Head Tavern, Guildhall; he is presumably 
also a silkman) • 

The brokers were looked upon with some suspicion as 
middlemen. A letter to the Gazette and Hew Daily Advertiser 
on March 12th, 176^ (2) which attacked various elements in the 
Industry attributed the general decline (in a series of 
rhetorical questions) to the high price of silk. This was 
owing to the "management of merchant brokers and opulent 
manufacturers”. A report appeared in the same newspaper a 
few weeks later (3) that the "merchants and principal weavers 
of Spitalfields, having lately held a meeting to consider the 
increase in the number of silk brokers, resolved not to employ 
them in future nor send them any samples of silk”. The 
Editor would not vouch for the truth of the report but the 
paragraph provoked an indignant reply from "Oil Bias" (4), 
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He denied that such a meeting had ever taken place and 
said it would be "the most stupid thing to form such a 
design". He then outlined the functions of his (7) 
profession. Firstly, they obtained a quick sale for the 
merchantS| whose silk might otherwise stay a long time in 
their warehouses, and they could make discreet enquiries about 
customers which the merchant could not do/*especially into 
the reliability of those newly established in business". 
Bosanquet's letters illustrate the truth of this remark, for a 
scries of his Irish customers in Dublin went bankrupt between 
1770-72. He wrote very angrily to his agent there, Joseph 
Pike, after one such bankruptcy (1) that a man who was not 
of sufficient substance was not to be trusted with long 
credit - two to three months not nine. He hoped his other 
buyers were better. In this he was disappointed for several 
went bankrupt, and he then insisted that Pike should stand 
credit for the silk he sold on his behalf. It was, however, 
evident that Bosanquet could not have sold silk in Dublin 
without such an intermediary and that he relied upon him to 
find reliable customers. To this extent the point made by 
"Qil Bias" is proved even if Pike was not an efficient example 
of his kind. 

The second advantage to the weavers, according to "Gil 
Bias", came from the fact that the brokers regulated the price 
of silk and caused the merchants to sell on the same terms. 

The weavers could see samples instead of travelling from 
house to house. The merchant had the advantage that he did 


(1) H. of L. MSS. 575. April 5th, 1720 (Journals XXI, 290) on 
Act for encouraging and precerving the silk manufacture... 
Petition No. 24. 
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not have to oi>en his warehouse unnecessarily. 

A third function he might have mentioned in his letter 
is apparent in a letter from Bosanquet to David Hays on 
January 3rd, 1769. He reported that a bale of silk had been 
"unfairly packed” in Aleppo. A broker had come to complain 
to him that in the centre of one bale about 35-36 lbs. were 
not sherbaffe but "of an ordinary quality” worth at least 5/- 
a lb. less. He had thus had to give the buyer 2-3 gns. If 
Bosanquet was a typical merchant it seems that the broker 
would be given a pretty free hand in choosing customers. 

In February 17^9 he wrote to Pike setting a reserve price on 
the bales he had sent to Dublin "according to the prices here 
but I do not mean to tie up your hands if you can't get these 
prices you will be pleased to sell at 6/- less. • .as you will 
judge for my interest...” 

The silkmen who bought, at the sale or privately from 
the broker, were probably men of some considerable capital. 

They were incorporated in a Livery company in I 63 I which, in 
the middle of the l8th century, consisted of a master and 
twenty Assistants but neither Livery nor Hall. They described 
their profession in a petition to the House of Lords in 1720 (1) 
in which they said their "trade is the Buying of raw silk 
from the Turkey merchants, which after having got thrown or 
twisted in and about London and several other parts of the 
kingdom...." (employing especially seamen's wives and children) 


(1) H. of L. MSS. January 23rd, 1?22. On Bill to encourage 
English ranufactures. Petition No. 3. 

(2) One man, Peter Sauberque graduated from throwster to silk 

broker. ' 




I 
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,,,’*we‘sell to the Weavers of London, Norwich and 
Canterbury”. The petition was presented by ”The Traders 
in Haw Silk” but a number of men who appear in the later 
Directories as ”silkmen” signed it. (William Selwyn, Thomas 
Mosely of the Kawston Accounts, Francib Cockayne and William 
Upfold, for example). beveral throwsters also signed it 
(Samuel Spragg, John Kussell and Benjamin harroneau, for 
example). This would seem to put the initiative of throwing 
the silk on to either profession. The "traders in raw silk” 
again petitioned in 1722 (1) and among those signing was 
Thomas Lombe, who appears in another context at this time as 
an Italian merchant and, most famously, of course, as the 
patentee of the engines for throwing organzine silk in Derby. 
Thus it seems there was a natural connection between the silk- 
men and the throwers of silk. The 1722 Petition included 
financiers, Italian merchants and throwsters so that they were 
traders in raw silk in the widest sense. On the one hand the 
silkmen dealt at sales in the City and on the other both with 
the weavers in Spital fields and the throwsters who might come 
from various parts of the country. It is not therefore 
surprising that they themselves were scattered throughout the 
City and not resident in any one quarter. The successful 
throwster evidently became a silkman ( 2 ). James Brant, for 
instance, advertised from 1753-5 a throwster in Rand Alley, 
Rishopsgate Street, and in 17^5 at the Blue Boar, Cheapside 
(late Richard Finlow's) as a Silk Thrower and Silkman, and sold 


(1) D,C«A. Agnew. Protestant ii^xiles from France, 1871* Vol. II, 
P« 315* His grandfather came from Nxmes. 

(2) See Appendix 6« 
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'•all Borte of dyed and raw silks'*. Another successful 
throwster was Peter Nouaille (1724«l8lO) (a Liveryman of 
the Weavers Uompany whose family came from Nimee (1) ). In 
the Directory of 173^ he is described as a silk thrower of 
Spitalfields. Between 17^5 Q-nd 1732 he insured a brick 
house for £500 at first in conjunction with James Fruchard and 
later with his own son. The house stood on the south side 
of Paternoster Row, next to South Street, "their dwelling 
house", but it also had a warehouse. During this period 
Nouaille and Fruchard of Corbet Court advertised as "Silkmen". 

From this it seems that they bought the raw silk and gave it 
out from their warehouse to be thrown. In the 1755 Directories 

r 

Peter Nouaille advertised at the Paternoster Row address as 
"merchant". He was perhaps by this time exclusively a 
dealer in the raw material, but in the previous years it seems 
that he and his partner carried on the two professions ~ at 
two addresses - that of silkraan involving by far the greater 
capital risk. 

Rosanquet's account books somewhat modify the description of 
1719 that the silkman bought from the merchant and organised the 
next stage in the manufacture of the silk. It is true that even 
the earliest entries refer to a much later period (I758-65) . 

The accounts are for many miscellaneous items as well as silk. 

Kis customers are listed under "bills and promissory notes" 
for bales of silk. The majority were indeed silkmen (2) but 
a number of throwsters bought directly from him and also a few 
of the most important weavers. hven more significant is the 
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one Bale to’Carr, Xbbeteon and Bigge of £>^00 worth of silk 

4 

O * 

* on a note due on January 22nd, 1762, for this firm appear 
from every source to have been one of the lar^jest firms of 
mercers in the period* The petitions of 1719 1722 

probably imply a more rigid distinction of functions than 
perhaps ever existed* A possible hypothesis would seem to 
be that the silkmen normally dealt With the merchants and 
themselves sold to the less Important throwsters in smaller 
quantities on shorter credit* In some cases they controlled 
the throwing of the silk* The larger throwsters who could 
afford the greater capital risk wouid buy from the merchant 
directly at least some of the silk they required* The 
weavers with the largest capital and good credit probably 
bought in bulk and then had the silk thrown to their require- 
ments, even, as Captain Lekeux, importing directly from 
source themselves4 It also seems unlikely that the sale to 
Carr 8t Co* was the only one ever made to a mercer* This 
suggests that the richest mercers who could risk a very large 
capital sometimes undertook all the operations* Only a very 
small minority would have been able to do this and the point 
will be discussed later in this chapter* 


(1) Universal Pocket Companion. 1 74-1. p- 49 • It was also mentioned 

"LPc 1745 Edition. 

(2) Court Booke of the Aesisteints of the Weavers Company, op* cit, 
*'ay 10th, 1714; :>ec. l6th 1717; January 19th 1718/19; September 
l4th 1719; October 12th 1719; November 24th 1719; Farch 6th, 
1726/7; arch 15th 1726/7; March l6th 1726/7; March 29th 
1726/7; !'ay 1st 1727; April 5th 1728. 

(3) See p. 157 note 5 • 

(4) The contribution made by Sir Thoaas Lombe is fully discussed 
in '• M. Jordan* s Thesis, op. cit* chapter 2, pp. 28-42* 

( 5 ) University College. Vol* 59* Accounts and Papers 1749-1777* 
1749 / 50 * Heasons for the Encouragement of the Making of 
Kavf Silk in Atoerica. 

(6) Obituary GM* IX 1739t P* 47,. and Will,PCC Henchman, fol. 14, 
London, January. 
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2. The Throwsters* 

Only a part of the silk imported was thrown in 

f * 

London. The Throwsters Company of London, founded in I63O, 
still existed in l?4l (1), but ceased to play an active 
part in the industry after about 1730. Its records no longer 
exist, but until the early 1730* e its aativities are reflected 
in the Court Books of the Weavers Company (2) . Although silk 
continued to be thrown in London in quite large quantities (3) 
as the evidence presented in 17^5 shewed, the decline of the 
Company coincided with the successful renewal of Sir Thomas 
Lorabe*6 patent in 1732 and the widespread establishment of silk- 
throwing mills in Worthern England (^). 

Sir Thoraas Lombe ' s mills at Derby were followed by 
mills at Stockport. In a Parliamentary paper of 17^9-50 (5) 
it was reported *’the art of making organzines has been in- 
creasing in England" and there were "three large machines at 
Stockport" and "several others for that purpose erected 
in sundry counties since that at Derby". Lombe died a very 
rich man (6) , and as an iilderman of the City of London was 
interested in many other affairs. In 17^^ the "silk and 
mohair yarn manufacturers” of Kacclesfield petitioned the House 
of Commons for the opening of the Levant trade. A similar 
petition from [iacclesfield was presented in 1753 iri which the 
petitioners said they were "concerned in the manufacture of 
raw silk and mohair yarn in which they employ several thousand 
hands". They alleged that they were discouraged by the high 
price and poor quality of silk imported by the Levant Company. 


(1) H. of Commons Journals, Vol* 25, p* 997 (17^9/50), 

( 2 ) 


H. 


of CoEfunons Journal, Vol, 30, 4th Tiarch 1765, pp* 215-219, 
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They 'thought thut the latter were only importing a small 

quantity in order to keep up the price and that "they take 

» • 

up the refuse of the market after the French have been 
served”. They argued that if the trade were opened to all 
this country would be able to compete with France and obtain 
better qualities. The tenor of tiiis argument implies a 
well-established throwing industry. Derby continued, however, 
to hold the lead it had first gained. It is significaht that 
an experimental piece of velluret woven by Thomas Mason (1) 
from Georgia silk and shewn to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1750 had been thrown at Derby under the 
instructions of Messrs. Lloyd Wilson and Co. of London. 

The Select Committees of the House of Comi.ons of 1765 sind 1766 
heard evidence from several provincial throwsters. John 
Sherrard, giving evidence in 1765$ said that ”he was a thrower 
of sillc upon his own account; that he has employed 1,500 
people at a Time, viz. 500 in London, 200 in Gloucester, 400 
in Dorsetshire and 400 in Cheshire”, Evidence was also 
riven by Mr. David Halloa silk throwster at Kiacclesfield in 
business for five years who had employed 200 people in 1762. 

An Appendix to this report tabulated figures from various 
provincial towns of the numbers unemployed (2). A letter (also 
included) of February 9th I765 from Macclesfield, said that 
there were 7 larj^er firms and 12 smaller firms who had 
formerly been fully employed. The letter mentioned the 
desirability of sending ”a petition to Parliament from this 




( 1 ) 


He also gave evidence in 1750 to a Parliamentary Committee* 
(See p. )and in 1?66 p. 726 same volume of Journals as 
1765 Keport. 

2) 1765 iieport. op. cit. p. 208 (Canterbury). Silk ribbons were 

also being made in Coventry in the period but they could only 
have taken up a small part of the output of the throwsters. 

(3) Appendix XI *'A true state of several Silk Throwsters in London 
in the ye^rs 1761* 1762, 1763 a-nd 1764. 


1761 1762 1763 1764 


Ken* women and children employed ina 
Spragg, Hopkins and White 


800 700 300 

500 350 240 120 

400 300 170 


John Graham 
John Powell 


Triquett & Bunney 
Sam Nichols 


300 300 200 130 

300 300 200 150 


Number of hands employed in**.*. 1*100 2*150 1*640 870 
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town, Stockport, Congleton and Leek'*. Appendices II - VII 
gave ’ the ■ numbers of unemployed and No. XII surariarised the 
facts. Nathaniel Patterson (1) and Richard Blackburn gave 
evidence in 1?66. * Patterson was 'asked whether the act 
passed in the previous session (which had lowered the duty 
on raw silk) had affected hiS trade ,Jsaid he had indeed been 
able to give full employment to one-third more than in the 
previous year. He approved of a high duty or prohibition 
on foreign silks "most certainly, as it would employ the Hands 
in Spitalfields and would therefore employ the throwsters; a 
brisk trade with them makes a brisk trade with the throwsters 
who depend on them. ** He thought that the plain silk 

trade could be "extended'* to other parts of the country (since 
there was already a large handkerchief manufacture at 
Manchester). Blackburn confirmed his evidence and mentioned 
*'50 looms lately set up at Bristol". Their evidence does, 

however, imply that the greater part of their production was 
intended for the London silk weavers (albeit that Canterbury 
silks are occasionally mentioned (2). It would also seem 
from the emphasis given to the number of engines "made after 
Sir Thomas Lorabe's model", or on "Sir Thomas Lombe's con- 
struction" that probably much of the silk for the warp was 
thrown outside London. 

Also included as an Appendix to the 17^5 Report was a 
table giving the numbers employed by certain large firms 
of throwsters in London (3). The insurance policies shew 


(1) Guildhall Hand in Hand Insurance Company Pol. 

6674/63 wo. 43872; 1749 N»S 8674/75% fol* 94. 
mar;j;in says renewed in 175^) • 

(2) MS 8674 op. cit./53» fol. 295* No. 7239* ^ 

(3) MS 8674 op. cit./47, fol. 190. No. 23983* 

(4) MS 8674 op. cit./67t fol* 288. 

(5) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 213. 


Reg. MS. 
(Note in 
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a much larger number of smaller firms with their ’’workshops 
backward” behind their houses: John Crush, of Princes 

Street, insured his house in 17^2 for £300 including £100 (1) 
for the workshop backward (the policy was renewed in 17^9 
and 1756), Peter Delamare Junior, whose ’’throwsters workshop” 
was mentioned in his policy in 1736 is another example. It 
was valued at £75 on £275 (2). Alexander Garrett Junior 
had a throwster’s workshop backward valued at £100 on a £400 
house in Paternoster How in 1733 (3)* Samuel Ware had 
larger premises valued at £800 in 17^5 (£600 brick and £200 
timber) ’’with a warehouse, workshop & etc....” The house 
had three storeys and a garret with wainscotted rooms and a 
marble chimney-piece. The warehouse and the rooms above 
it were valued at £150 and the workshop with two storeys and 
lofts £200 (4). Nathaniel Patterson, whose evidence 

in 1765 has already been quoted, was a London throwster. 

He said "that in his building he has eleven 'lills of which 
five are now standing still” (5) . He also said that 
"Organzining Mills can work tram as well as organzine and that 
there are a great number of silk mills. .. .which do not work 
organzine but having adopted the Italian winding engines, which 
is part of Sir Thomas Lombe’s Discovery, work very large 
quantities of fine trams". If he was correct, then much of 
the silk for the weft was also thrown outside London. 

The mills he described were working on a factory system 
employing large numbers of people in one building on machines. 


(1) The employment of very yoixn^ children suggests this* The 
Diderot Encyclopaedia is too late to be very useful on this 
point* No other evidence has so far been discovered* 

(2) House of Co/nnions Journals « Vol* 25* P« 996* 

(3) 1765 Report, pp* 212-13* 

(4) Gazette and Hew Daily Advertiser* 
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Sanuol Wara ' 6 premieeB may perhaps have contained similar 

mills* It is doubtful, however, whether there were many 

’’factories” of this kind in London* The smaller throwsters* 

0 

workshops were probably throwing entirely by hand (1), moreover, 
the warehouse of Samuel Ware could also suggest that work 
was given out* There was a letter in the Gazette and New 
Daily Advertiser on January 2^th 17^5 from ”A Friend to 
Industry” who said that he was a ’’manufacturer in Spitalfields" 
and that hie business was ”to prepare silk for the use of the 
weavers”* He formerly kept at work hOO-^OO people, men, 
women and children of whom three-quarters were unemployed* 

He quoted a case of a poor woman ’’whom 1 sometimes employ** 
who had brought him some work on which 2/5d* was owing. When 
he paid her she burst into tears as she owed 2/- for rent, 
leaving 5d • to feed her six children and her unemployed 
journeyman weaver husband. He vouched for the truth of their 
plight* It is clear that she was employed on outwork and thus 
was presumably throwing by hand* Labour was probably cheap* 
Samuel Lloyd, ”a merchant in the silk trade”, said in 17^9 
that ”in the throwing of silk he employs children and infirm 
persons”* (2) This was confirmed by John Sherrard in 1765 (3) 
who said ’’that in the throwsters’ trade there are a great many 
children employed at 7 years old and that in 15OO he thinks 
the proportion is l400 women and children and 100 men”. It 
was reported on .March 1st, I765 (4) that ”an agent in 

Spitalfields concerned in the throwing business will undertake 
to make it appear that there ore at present above 4000 persons 


(1) During the crisis of 1719-21 when the weavers of London 
were suffering from a depression in their industry^ a 
document in the Papers of the Commissioners of Trades and 
Plantations; ’’The State of the Silk and Silk and Worsted 
Manufactures in this Kingdom” mentioned among those threatened 
with unemployment were also ”many other trades that depend 
upon the weaversy viz* Dyersy Loom— makersy Peed— makersy ^ 

Harness-makers y and Dressers of Silk which are many thousands • 
(P.R.O. C.O. 538*21. bundle ly fol* 137. 


■ i . 
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chiefly women and children now unemployed in that branch** 
and indeed it was a throwster who initiated the subscription 
list in that spring* There seems no reason to doubt that the 
throwsters were probably women and children, particularly 
since the viteuvers Company did its best to prevent them fr >m 
weaving* It is, however, interesting that there were probably 
three types of industrial system co*existing in the throwing 
of silk, factorieSiWith ’'mills'!, i*e*, machines, workshops, 
probably with hand-workers of silk and outwork* It is Implicit 
that payment was on a piece-work basis in all oases* 

3* The Ancillaries of the IMmiitrv (1)* 

Apart from the throwing of the silk and its weaving 
into cloth, it was dyed, and in the case of certain types of 
material dressed or finished in various ways* Compared with 
the procesres to which a piece of woollen or worsted cloth had 
to be subjected when it was woven, the finishing processes in 
the silk industry were very few* On the other hand, one 
group of people who played only a small part even in the 
worsted industry were very important in the silk industry* 

These were the pattern drawers responsible for the designs in 
figured materials and the draughtsmen who converted the 
designs into drafts on paper" from which the weaver 

could set up the pattern on his drawloom. The latter pro- 
cesses are described in the next chapter, and they were highly 


skilled* 


{' \ ' 

(1) Clowdeely, William Cher^ and leter Duclanytook out a 

patent (ivo. 261) on November 23rd 1688 (Patent B. 

Woodcraft. Abridf-Bients, Old CJaeeee. 20. Weaving I620-I850. 

If 1^59) for an "Invencion of making , dressing and 
luetrating silka called black plaint alamodee, rahforceea 
and luteetrin^a such ae are ooauaonly used for womens* hoods and 
scarfs which have i>een made at Lyons in Irance only”. 

(2) Register of the Church of the Artillery, Spitalfields 

(1691-1736), VolJCLIl Publications of the Hu<Auenot Society 
of London, p.XX . List of professions represented includes 
a '’Thomas'* lustreur de taffetas”. 

(3) 

• William de Sauthune of T^ason'e Court in Kent's 
i^irectory of 1759. 

(A^) Lyon. Archives L^partmen tales. Lerie *C*. C.IO. Industries 
et anufactures 1732-178f> Grande Fabrique. l4l papers, 1 
printed, includes 2 bundles on various aspects of Hadger's 
affairs. ne received a pension from the Stat . Sor.e of 
these are briefly reported in Godart. L*'.>uvrier en Sole. Lyon, 
l899t p. 488. 

(5) d* Savary des Bruslone. . . .Dlctionnaire Gniversel de Commerce, 
1723, Vol. 1. Article on "Com ierce d * Angle terrs, d'Lcosse, et 
d'lrlande’’, p. 951 • ”Lee manufactures Anglaiees de soyerie eont 
encore plus moderns s que cells de lainerie. Les principales 
etoffes qui en sortent sont des r>oir^e ondees et tabbizees . tant 
noires, que de coulcurs, des taffetas de diver ces quail tes. 


( 6 ) 


Joubert, op. cit. pp. 56-85, Ch. XXV, Les Koeres. 
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The most important silk in which sorae extra 
process, apart from throwing and weaving, was essential 
was the ’’lustring". Its special gloss was obtained by 
processing the warp before weaving and treating the silk 
after weaving (1) . The foundation of the Royal Lustring 
Company had depended upon the introduction of this process to 
England. After the collapse of the Company ^ lustrings con- 
tinued to be nade in quantity and indeed throughout the period. 
Thus, occasionally a "lustreur de taffetas" occurs in a 
register (2). One or two "satin dressers" also advertised 
in the Directories (3)* Since they served a limited clientele 
within a small district it is understandable that few of these 
men advertised in the general Directories. A third type of 
finisher, of which not a single example has been found so 
far, was the man who made the watering of tabbies to produce 
moire silks his profession. It was an Englishman named 
Badger who was heavily rewarded at Lyon for introducing English 
methods of calendaring to produce these silks (4). From this, 
and indeed from the entry in Savary’s Encyclopaedia (5)^ it 
can be assumed that such men - and their equipment - must 
have existed in some numbers. Joubert describes the 
process of watering silk in considerable detail (6) and also 
(as he always does) its hazards. Many silks from the period 
have watered grounds .whether English or French^and "tabbies 
watered and unwatered" appear on most of the trade cards. 

The professions of the ratepayers were mentioned in the 
Vestry Minutes of Christ Church, Spitalfields, for the first 


Paris. Archives Nationales. F. 12, 1432 (a). Undated raid, 
loth century document. 

The warp is normally wound on one roller and gradually taken 
up by the weaver as he needs it (.Plate 77 )• On a 

velvet loom - especially one on which a patterned velvet is to 
to be woven, each warp thread forming the pile raay be taken 
up at a different rate from its neighbour and thus each is wound 
on a separate bobbin in place of the roller. The tension on 
each mustj of course be even. The looms on which velvets are 
woven by hand , of which some exist in this country and some in 
Lyon, have not changed substantially since the l8th century. 
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time in 1754. Among them one- man, James Laverdue of 
Monmouth Street, is described as a ’•loom-maker'*. It seems 
at first sight a little surprising that only one man in the 
entire parish was making the essential tool for a flourishing 
industry. The raaltre ouvrier of Lyon (1) who costed his 
equipment in such detail said,, however, that the wooden frame- 
work was expected to last 60 to 80 years. The movable parts 
. (the remisse) he expected to change every 5-6 years on a loom 
making plain silks. On a draw-loom it might not last more 

• than eighteen months. The cords of the draw-loom he expected 
to renew every 12 years. Even if the loom-maker's services 

• were not thus required very often, someone must have 
supplied the necessary twine and cord and, for that matter, 
the weights or lingoes and all .bhe other spare parts, 
especially those on a velvet loom, where each warp thread 

had to have its' own bobbin (2); these weights were (and are) 
most delicately adjusted to ensure an even tension. The loom- 
maker perhaps also supplied warping-mills, shuttles and other 
similar tools. It would be most interesting to see his 
trade card if he had ever had one printed. The local 
carpenters in Spitalfields could, of course, have built up 
a reasonable practice in making the larger equipment. 

Shuttles, like looms, did not quickly wear out and the weaver 
himself could replace the bobbin actually holding the silk. 

The silk lace and gold and silver lace weavers 
possibly deserve more than this brief note. Silk lace was 
widely used for many furnishings - some of it still survives 


( 1 ) 


LC*9» 267* This contains actual samples of. a series ol silk 
braids supplied by Tempest Hey, silk lace manufacturer • They 

include several types, e«g«, **broad silk orris 2/- per yard**. 
This is a reversible silk ribbon or braid with a tabby ground and 
a pattern of weft floats. The smaller ones were cheaper. 

Some are heavily ribbed and all are thick and rather coarse 
with geometric patterns, 

(2) The classic instance is probably the Coronation of (^ueen Anne 
in 1702 (LC 2, 15), One of the mercers, William Sherrard, 
submitted a bill for £450. 19. 9d. but William Elliott the lace- 
man, submitted one for £889 • 9» 6?4d, 

In LC 9t 295, Bills and Heceipts 1750, the tot 
end of the volume are as follows: 

John Mallory Gold Lace Man 
Burford JTisher Packers 
(i.e. woollen goods) 

Francis Greene Embroiderer 
William Heason Upholsterer 
Robert Carr Mercer 
Thomas Bell Mercer 
Helen Child Beltmaker 
Richard Cooke Linen Draper 
Alt, 8e Humphreys Tailors etc. 


the most frequent entry in these bills is that for William Reason, 
the upholsterer, whether supplying large quantities of printed 
cotton, fitting carpets or taking down tapestries in order to 
look for rats in the wainscotting (which he had to do two 
days in successionl ) . 


. of bills 

at the 

£2015 

.10. 

2d. 

£ 954 

.14. 

9d. 

£ 613 

. 4. 

Od. 

£ 621 

. 8. 

0 ^. 

£ 567 

. 6. 

Od. 

£479. 

0. 

2d. 

£430. 

15. 

Od, 

£411. 

7. 

3d. 

£263. 

5. 

Od. 

! year 

and 

by far 


(3) 1766 Report op. cit, p. 726, 


Sofse typical examples 


with the red damask it trim ed« 
are preserved in one of the miscellaneous documents in the 
Lord Chamberlain's Accounts (1). A number of vieavers of silk 
lace advertised throughout the period. (They were not, of 
course, making imitations of the lace made by hand, whether 
bobbin or needle point, though.it is evident from the Oarthwaite 
desi^.na that the gau^e weavers made goods very close to the 
latter (plate No. 57) ). Tempest Hey, probably the most 
regular supplier of rilk lace to the Great Wardrobe in this 
period, was a Liveryman of the v^eavers Company; although 
he attended Common Halls fairly often he does not appear to 
have taken a very active part in the Company's affairs. Gold 
and silver lace was used extensively on costume - it trimmed 
the "rieh"silks, the gold and silver tissues at 6o/ - per yard. 

In the royal accoupts the bills presented by the gold lacemen 
were often larger than those of the mercers (2) and they had 
to put up a stiff fight against various attempts at sumptuary 
legisiatiou. The portraits of the period shew that gold and 
silver lace was worn extensively •> not only by Koyalty at 
Coronations. A handful of gold and silver lace weavers 
advertised in the hirectoriee and two of them, John Gibson 
and Geor ,e ¥aughan gave evidence to the 1?66 Bouse of Commons 
Gelect Comraitte*. . They were described as "dealers in gold and 
silver lace" (3), and said "that since the year 17^9* when the 
law passed for burning all Foreign lace which was seized, which 

before that time was allowed to be sold here after it was 


(1) For inetanca, ••Thoiaas Kidgall, living in Qrub fitrect, 

Orrice Weaver, bound apprentice 5th November to 

hie father Isaac Kld^ell’, Citi;^en and Weaver of London, 
is made free by servitude^', on June 2nd 1755* 

Another orrie weaver, Thomas Dudfleld, of College Hill, 
London took up hie freedom July 21st 1755* ^ third 
became free January 19th, 175b* 

(2) Aneker* Heport on the London Silk *'anufactury , Section 6* 

(3) See Chapter 1, p.^^- * • ' 
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eoizedf there hae never been any combination attempted 
amongst the Dealers in those goods* That the lace is now 
made as good or better than it was before that time, and full 

as cheap in proportion to the price of silver; the 

Dealers in Gold and Silver Lace who consist of not more 

than 21 persons, ...are all Manufacturers, and all resident 
within the Cities Of London and Westminster”. No other types 
of weaver have been found in the City of Westminster ^(at least 
according to the Directories). Moreover, it is interesting that 
the witnesses themselves emphasised that the dealers were also 
the manufacturers, each presumably with his own journeyman. 

A number of “orris weavers” are mentioned in the Weavers Company 
Court hooks taking up their freedom or binding apprentices (1). 
These must have worked for the two categories of lace weavers. 
Some of this lace survives, that which is most certainly l8th 
century in date is attached to items of costume, but it has 
generally lost much of its former glory. 

The Dyers. 

The Dyers stood somewhat apart from the industry. In 
1776 Ancker wrote (2) that the number of established silk 
dyers was ^0 with 60O journeymen and 250 apprentices. There 
seem to have been fewer in the period of this study but the 
difficulty of distinguishing silk dyers from those of worsted, 
cotton etc. (also made in Spitalfields) has already been 
mentioned (5). Ancker wrote that the Dyers were usually 
prosperous men who owned whatever buildings and equipment 


(1) Guildhall KS‘'S67V64, fol. 5, No. 5025* . 

(2) Penny' London Post or tMopining tAdvertiser. October 3th, 1?^5* 
'•On Monday John Peck, Ksq. and several other gcntleinen 

of Spitalfields waited on H. M with the names of near 

5000 men who have entered into their pay for one year to 
serve ••• .as *Occasion may require ••••" 


they required for their trade. They themselves bought 
the dyes and paid their employees, whose numbers often ex- 
ceeded 20, usually, including the two apprentices they were 
permitted- by Act of Parliament. The rest were journeymen. 
Apprenticeship lasted seven years and the consideration was 
30 guineas. None but those who had rich friends could hope to 
establish themselves as the trade required much capital. 

Therefore the remainder served as journeymen. The Master 
Weavers, he said, paid the Dyers from l/- to 2/- per lb. for 
ordinary colours, 3/- to 6/- for true (? fast) colours, 5/- 
for red and 6/- for crimson. Althougli so much later in 

date, Ancker * 6 description fits the facts that are known for 
the earlier period. They, too, were working on a basis of 
piece-work. 

All the dyers noticed in the first chapter of this study 
were, as Ancker would have them, living in substantial houses 
usually ’’standing clear of other buildings" such as Thomas 
Triquet of Princes Street, whose house was valued at £1,000 (1). 
Only a few were Huguenots other than Triquet (Abraham Desormeaux 
and Isaac Lefevre, for example). Two men, scarlet dyers, 
exemplify the type. These were hdward Peck, who died in 1736, 
and his son John^who died in 17^9» They were both very rich and 
their capital was not entirely in their dyeing business, although 
both father and son were practising dyers. It was John Peck 
who carried the list of offers of men from the loyal 
manufacturers of Spitalfields in 17^3« to the King (2). The 


(1) John (Anthony) Hocher, Isaac Delamare, Daniel Vautier, Jacob 
Leman, Isaac Vautier, see Hand in Hand Policy Kegisters under 
Peck, Guildhall MS 86?4, 21 (1719-20), 53 (1736-7)# 67 (17^3). 

(2) GM. 1736, Vol, VI, p. 556 . 

(3) PCC. Derby, fol. 159, proved 1.7.1736. The Wapping property 
was piresumably the three houses insured by John Peck in 
1736/7 for £150 each (Guidhall MS 867V53, ^ol» 299). 

(4) This may seem a reasonable enough charity. The two Pecks, 
however, were the only people whose wills have been traced 
who thought of doing such a thing. None of the silk weavers 
trace thought of apprenticing any poor boys from the parish 
(or their own community in the case of the Huguenots) to 
their fellow silk weavers. 
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PtokB owned very extensive house property in Spitalfields; 
and the Hand in Hand Insurance Company registers demonstrate 
that a very large number of important weaverc- %#ere in fact 
their tenants - and one pattern drawer, Christopher 

Baudouin. In one year Ddward Feck insured of 

property (17 properties in and around Bpitalfields including 
his own house in Filed Lyon Street) • When he died, in 1736, 
the Gentleman's ’Magazine noted that he was "worth *^,000" (2), 
a convenient round sum but at any rate implying that he was 
regarded as a rich nan by his contemporaries* When he made 
his will he gave hie country house as his address and he left 
his real estate to his son John* Other bequents included 
£3*300 in trust for John to buy stock, to yield an income 
of £200 per annum to his eldest daughter* He left £1,000 
to his granddaughter, and two other daughters got £3*000 each* 
His eldest, or perhaps favourite , daughter received rent from 
sofae property in Mapping in her lifetime (3). A number of 
fldnor bequests prefaced £100 to the Charity School of Spital- 
fields to place out two poor boys as apprentices to freemen 
of the Dyers' Company (4). It would appear that £40,000 was a 
reasonably good guess on the part of the Gentleman's T'agazine* 
His son John appears in London and Middlesex Illustrated 
by Warburton aa "Mr. Leek of Spital fields descended from 
Thoiaas ieck, l^ayor of Norwich" with arms granted in 1589* 

He fined iMoO and 20 marks to be excused serving the office 
of Sheriff in the City of London in 174l. 


He too had a 




(1) The latter married the daughter of John Henry Martin, 
of Threadneedle Street - with jJ10,000, according to the 
Oentleraan's Magazine (XVII, 174?, arch, p. 153). It ia 
tenpting to connect him with the Xhoraaa Bird, the Coventry 
ribbon oar.ufacturer who died in the previous year ’Vho 
daily employed 2,000 hands" (QM.' XVI, p, 45). There wae 
a Mr. John Bird buying patterns for ribbons in the 60's, see p. 

164 -. 

(2) See Appendix 2(iii). 

(3) PCC Lisle, fol. 117* proved April 1749. 

(4) It may be noted in passing that he left £200 in 3% annul tiee 
to the Charity School of Christ Church to be used every two 
years in "placing out as apprentices two girls of the said 
parish and brought up in the said school apprenticed to some 
trade or reputable housekeeper to be taught good housewifery and 
the management of a tradesman's fandly". 


string of houos propsrtlss insured In ths psrl.od« ths 
flsjority of courss iahsrited from hie father* hie own 
house (which he inherited) was re-vaXued at £dO0« of which 
iMoo were the dyehouse^ coach-house and stable e adjiniiif:* 

In bis obituary in the Gentleznan’s ^^isazine it was noted 
that he had left **ao8t of his fortune to £ir i^obert Ladbroke 
(Lord ^ayor of London) who had married his niece ) and £200 
to each of the five I^ndon hospitals of which he wae a 
governor'** In his will he asked to be- buried in the fn:.ily 
vault in Chriet Church, Spitalfields, but unll<*^« his father, 
he woe to have **no monument** • He left large legacies 
including one to his nephew Hobert Bird of Coventry (1), £2,000 
t}^000 each to various other nephews and nieces* Small 
legacies were given to hie servants, hie coachman and his 
book-keeper and he also bequeathed "unto eooh of the journeymen 
in sy dyehouse as shall be employed at the ti.me of my decease 
to/- each, also to r* William Griffiths, foreman of ny 
dyehouse £30" together %rith the to/- bequeathed to him with 
the other journeymen* ttis clerk was left £20* He relea&ed 
a weaver John Shields (2^, also of Hed Lyon Street, from a debt 
of £13o* 19* Od* provided the latter discharged bis other 
claims on the estate* The residue (3) went to Ladbroke and 
Bear/ Psrtens, J*P** Philanthropist (t) and property owner, he 
was nevertheless an active ailk dyer* Unfortunately, nothing 
of his eomoerclal activity has survived* It is impossible to 
do more than guess on what footing he stood with the 
weavers, throwsters or the importers of the dyes he used* 


(1) T, Packer in The Dyere Guide l8l6 (Patent Office oV, 76, 
18503)* described the several branches of Dyers. For 
instance, the silk dyers who are likewise grain dyers 
worked “solely in those colours arising from cochineal” • 

Again, “there are two-three dyers in the metropolis whose 
business is to dye black, woollen, silk cotton, etc. for 
the shops, many of them putting out all their black to be 
dyed“. Some dyers took in all colours while on the other 
hand there were one or two “famous for dyeing silk hose black”. 
Two generations in the Desormeaux family were dyers, the elder 
Abraham, a scarlet dyer, the younger James Louis, a black silk 
dyer (exclusively). 

(2) p. 110-111. 

(3) The coloured illustrations in Chapter 3 hardly do justice 
to the originals. 

(4) The quotation is made by Moreau from *a writer of that times* , 
In the context it would appear to refer to 1719-20 and the 
author to be writing in the middle of the century, but this 
is not clear in the text. 


Moreover, although he and his father were "scarlet dyers" 

- the highest paid according to Ancker - it would be in- 
^©r^sting to know how far this was a generic terra for the 
largest firms and how far they dyed silk in any other 
colours (!)• It is appaurent that the Pecks were successful 
and it may be deduded that his colleagues were also prosperous 
Only five dyers went bankrupt between 1731-1766 but of 
those four lived in or near Spitalfields* As Ancker said, 
to become a silk dyer needed a good capital in the first place 
A critical essay on "Des etoffes de soie" in Kouquet’s 
"fctat des Arts en Angleterre" (1755) singled out "la perfection 
des teintures" which saved the plan silk materials made in 
ingland ^although he deplored the designs of the figured (2). 

In the latter, although it was the distribution of the colours 
which he condemned among other things, he added that this was 
notwithstanding that they were "tres belles en elles memes". 
The colours in the silks of the period made in Spitalfields 
are indeed fresh, strong and pleasing even today (3)* 

Desifrners (and draughtsmen) » 

Cesar Moreau, writing in 1826 and quoting from 
evidence given to the House of Commons on the state of the 
silk industry in the l8th century said: "indeed the fabrics 
of Spitalfields were then esteemed to be superior to those 
of France •' V'e had likewise many excellent designers among 
our weavers which had not a little contributed to the in- 
crease of this manufacture to that superlative height which 
it is arrived" (4), 


It is difficult to say to what period 


(1) 1765 Report op. cit. pp. 211-212. 

(2) F. Breghot du Lujfc (editor): ”I.e livre dc Raison de Jacque 

Charles Dutillieu,” Lyon, I 886 . 
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this opinion referred, and the phrase "among our weavers’* begs 
a few questions; nor does' he tell the audience who "esteemed'* 
English silks to be better than the ii-ench, but it is in- 
teresting to see that the tradition remained that the pattern 
drawer played a very important piirt. Ihe contention was 
much discussed in I765. The Select Committee of the House 
of Commons (1) , having heard evidence from certain aiercers 
who "laid great stress on the necessity of having French 
pat terns... thought it proper to enquire particularly into 
this fact”* A tart discussion between mercers, weavers and 
pattern drawers is then recorded , which gives a good account of 
the situation in 1765* One fact, however, underlined all the 
arguments; it was essential to have designers of the calibre 
of those in France if English figured silks were to compete 
with the French* 

J* C* Dutillieu, a Lyon designer, writing in 1769 (2) 
and looking back over the previous twenty years said: "On ne 

trop admirer les belles etoffes qui se fabriquent a Lyon, a 
Tours et meme a Londres . . . . . .Li I'on recherche les causes de 

cette perfection on s'aper^oit que ce n*est pas tant le metier 
qui a ete perfectionne que la decoration habilement dirig^ par 
les peintres de fleurs...." He was rather scathing about 

the English in this connection. The Huguenots had established 
a silk industry in London but, according to him, '*il6 no parent 
venir A bout de falre passablement dee brochos et durent se 
contcoter de fuire dee moires" (a statement which was quite 



(1) Joubert de 1 * fliberderie • Le Desslnateur pour lee ^Itoffes 
d*or, d*ar»jent et de sole. Wouvelle edition, 1774. (It 
reprinted the dedication of the first edition, dated 1764) • 

(2) Joubert, op. cit. ireface, pp. 15-17. 

(3) He aas an exceedingly well-known designer, one of a family 
of fabriquants at Lyon. Soma of his designs are preserved 
in the Cabinet d^Lstainpes in the Bibliotheque Natioualein 
Paris. 

(4) A draft bcairing hie signature exists in the i^cole de Tiseage 
in Lyon which demonstrates the technique. A more complete 
design of the same subject also has been preserved in the 
Musee des Arts Decoratifs. Points ren trees iirere a striking 
innovation. His contribution has been assessed by my 
colleague, Kr. P. K. Thornton, in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
July I960. 

(5) In the Bibliotheque Nationals, Paris, Cabinet des Estampes. 

(6) These are: 

(1) Mr. D^ndridge, active from the beginning of the century 
(and no doubt before)^ who worked independently and partly 
for James Leman. 

(2) Christopher Baudouin, active in the late 17th century until 
the late 1720* s, died before 1736. 

(3) James Leman, c. 1688-1745. 

(4) Anna Maria Garthwaite ? - 1763 . 

(5) John Vansommer 1706-1774. 

(6) Peter Abraheun de Brissac 1731-1768 (also drew designs 
for calico printers) . 

■(7) **Mrs. Wright** described in the 1765 Heport as ’*a pattern 
drawer of great eminence, who for many years has drawn 
designs for all sorts of silk....” (p. 212 Evidence of P. 
Triquet). 

( 8 ) Peter Cheveney, who gave evidence in I 765 , pp, 212-213. 

. In addition, Henry Napton of Bell Lane, pattern drawer, was 
listed among the ratepayers in Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
in 1754 (Vestry fTinutes) . A man of this name offered ten 
men to serve the Crown in 1745 arid in the same year a Henry 
Wapton adopted the Livery of the Weavers Company. This 
would be unusual for a pattern drawer unless, like Leman, he 
was a manufactrarer as well. It would be most interesting to 
know whether the three facts do refer to the same man, but 
it is difficult to trace him in any other context since he was 
not a Huguenot. 


untru« but understandably eo)« "Cependant", he adialtted, 

% 

**dt6 artistes taedlocres se eont formas chez eux et, depuls 
1748, on eomnence ^ voir dans les foires d*^lle9ag;ne quelques- 
unes de leure ^toffes assez goutees naic bicn inf^rieuree aux 
notres". 

The position of the pattern drawer in the Lyon Industry 
is inportant^ and the 1763 witneesee frequently referred to it. 

The French designer worked to a rather different systetn al- 
though the teobnioal processes were naturally the sane. 

Joubert (1) who wrote in 177^$ said it was essential for the 
young designer to understand the technique of the loom and how 
designs were drafted and be listed all the defects which could 
result in the finished silk if he did not (2>. In the course 
of his description he zentioued by name the French designers 
who had been especially good at designing one sort of silk or 
another: Lacier, who had a flair for three-colour damasks; 

N* Aubert, especially good at border patterns; H* Deschaaps, who 

rentricted his subjects to two colours; r • Rlnguet, who intro- 
duced naturalistic flowers Into silks (3)» K. Courtols who 
introduced s^iadlng by tones; F* Hevel who Introduced "points 
rentr^os" (a loethod of shading by dovetailing the colours) (4). 
Against this galaxy of talent, some of whose designs survive as 
proof that Joubert hardly exaggerated (5), the eight English 
desir^ners whose curoers are known (6) are oocewhat eclipsed. 

Tho evolution of t4^«#ir styles owiy be studied, and their 


(1) Laboratory or School of Artst oP« cit* p« 37* 

(2) GM. Vol. XIX, p. 319. 
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designs were often most pleasing, but it cannot be said 
for the English designers whose work has survived that they 
broke new ground (although this will be discussed more fully 
in the next chapter). The three designers whose output is 
known in some detail did not specialise in one type of silk 
and not even the author of the essay on the subject in the 
1786 Laboratory or School of Arts attributed any special 
inventions to "the late ingenious Mr, Lemon" (1), 

Apart from a study of the loom and the special 
characteristics of each type of silk, Joubert recommended 
a formal academic training in anatomy, plant drawing, etc, 
which he himself had had. By contrast the Gentleman’s Magazine 
carried an enthusiastic little article in June 17^9 (2) on a 
designer of English silks "Our incomparable countrywoman, by 
the force of raere riatural taste and ingenuity, (who) has made 
the English loom vie with the Italian pencil, very different 
from the gaudy patterns of the French, who have never yet with 
all the assistance of the Drawing Academy, been able to exhibit 
true proportion or just colouring on silks or linen in any 
single flower,,,." Nevertheless, the argument of the writer 
continued, that if an English designer who was untrained could 

do so well how much more "superior v;e should be if this 
xiatural genius was cultivated by art, and encouraged by 
reward". Thus the gentleman’ s Magazine strongly supported 
the policy of the Royal Society of Arts in giving premiums to 
pattern drawers and always advertised them suitably. 


These 


(1) Hoyal Society of Arts. Printed lists of prize-winners and prize 
designs. A rather high proportion of the latter (by no means a 
complete series) were from members of the Pingo family. 

(2) See, for example, Lyon. Bibliotheque Municipale. Inventaire Chappe, 
KH 131* 1725* A memorial on the copying of designs. The 
merchants complained that designers were sent to Paris "examiner 
ce que a plie d*avanta^e aux personnes de meilleur gout..." upon 
which "ils travaillent a des nouveaux dessins qu*ils leur vendent 
tree chers....et ils vendent ces mesraes dessins en mesraes temps 
aux etrangers ...." who make the material and thereby injure the 
Lyon fabriquantj "parce que leurs stoffes n?ont pluslagrement 
nouveaute". By some such method Anna Karia Garthwaite acquired 
two sets of French designs one of which was certainly woven as a 
silk in Lyon (plate 3T) • 

Paulet, (Le Fabricant des Stoffes de Soies), a silk weaver of 
Nxmes by origin, wrote in the introduction to his work that the 
Lyon manufacturer sent his chief designer to Paris each year 
"pour prendre connaissance de tout ce que chaque saison precedents 
a fourni de nouveau dans tous les genres". He repeated the state- 
ment in otier parts of the book; on page 884 of Vol. 7* he wrote; 
"Les Lyonnais ont si bien reconnu la necessite d*echauffer 
1 'imagination de leurs dessinateurs que tout les gros Fabricants 
envoient les leurs une ou deux fois par an, a Paris pour voir tout 
ce que les autres ont fait de Nouveau". Volume 7 was published in 
1784, several years after the beginning of the work. He presumably 
thought it was a very important pointy and worth repeating. 

(3) The partnership of the designer with the fabri quant in Lyon was 
tciken as a matter of course. The passage in the introduction to 
Paulet* s work began "tel fabri quant qui n'occupe que cinquante ou 
soixante metiers, a cinq ou six dessinateurs, auquels il donne des 
appointements considerables..." It may be argued that Paulet was 
writing some time after this period. There is, however, good 
evidence that he hardly exaggerated his case. In the Inventaire 
Chappe at Lyon, ilH. 139 there was a case in 1715 in which an 
action was brought by Louis Bron, iienoist Carre and Jean Monlong 
against Jean Cadory and Jean T^aptiste Ganin for copying a "damas 
raye, rose et vert". The defendants claimed that Jaques 
Rigollet, " dessinateur dudite Ganin " had in fact executed the 
design. Monlong is known in other contexts as a designer, so 
that both firms thus had their own resident designers. In 1726 
Ringuet, an important designer, was a partner in "les sieurs Brons 
et Ringuet". Jacques Charles Dutillieu (see pJ49i was a designer w 
was elected a raadtre fabriquant >and finally had his own firm 
"Dutillieu et Cie." in I76I. In the Archives Depart me ntales at 
Lyon, serie B, papier s de commercants, there are the papers of a 
designer named iieunier who was apparently imprisoned about 176I for 
breaking his contract. Among his scattered designs and slightly 
hysterical drafts of a memorial arguing his case and pleading hie 
release^ is a copy of his contract, with f-essrs. Gabriel Aimard 
& Teste Fils. Its clauses included one forbidding him to work for 
any other firm or to copy his designs for any other firm. Hie 
salary was quoted for the six years of the contract. The burden 
of his complaint was that, having bound him to this exclusive 
agreement, the firm had not then made use of his designs. any 
other cases could be quoted, _ 
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b«gan in 175 but they were -small and few and the prize- 
winners (among the young silk designers) seem -to have come 
from a very small group (1). 

Joubert strongly recommended the Lyon designer to 
visit Paris in order to gain inspiration from, among other 
things I the silks in the shops. Such a visit was often 
written into the agreement signed between the Lyon designer 
and his employers (2). It is true that the London designer 
was more easily placed in that he was already in the 
capital of his country^ but he or she could not see the same 
range of goods that the Frenchman could. Moreover, the 

• ' n • m 

French designer made his trip "officially" as a partner 
or employee in a firm. The Englishman had to take his 
own time to do so, for the majority worked independently, 
and this was probably the greatest difference between the 
two countries (3)* 

There may never have been a large number of designers 
practising at any one period in London. A letter in the 
Gazette and New Daily Advertiser of March 12th, 1765 "to 
the Gentlemen of Spitalfields who associate and consult 
on the present complaints" questioned if there were "more 
than three pattern drawers, that draw for silk only, in 
t is kingdom, and if those three are not engaged to support 
the monopoly of two houses only ? ", This was denied two 
days later in "C»s answers to B*s queries", "Can it be 
supposed that 5 persons can draw for all the looms and those 
three employed by two weavers only and all the rest to draw 


(1) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 211. It is a little puzzling 

to know who the three were. The independent designer could 
be Peter Chevency since he was of sufficient standing to give 
evidence. John Vansommer, partner in Ogier, Vansommer and 
Triquet, would seem a very likely candidate for one of the two 
"confined to particular houses" (Fleetwood). Peregal also eaid 
that there were only two really good pattern drawers who draw 
for particular houses** *'in general esteem". 

John Pritchard, one of the "capital" mercers by definition^ said 
that one of his partners was a pattern drawer. .. .He therefore 
had more than one .The only firm with a Pritchard among the 
partners was Palmer and Pritchard (at a different address to 
Palmer and Fleetwood). In each case, however, no thir^ 
partner is mentioned in the Directories. A trade card for either 
firm for this date mignt help to identify the third designer^ 
but none so far has been discovered. 

(2) See Introduction p.9. His career i<a outlined Huq. Soc.Proc5-1960. 
XX.No. l.pp-66-69. 

Ijj the Diaries of Bishop Nicholson at the lullie House Museum 
Carlisle, for that date. 

(4) E. 446^-1909. r. Hinch^liffe must be j r. Hinchi^liffe at the 
the Great Wheatsheaf, who died in 1740. 
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for themeelvee? Tie a contradiction to common sense, 
there may possibly be but two or three .excellent persons 
in that way and if two weavers will make goods to all the 
patterns they draw pray who is injured?” Since almost 
exactly the same arguments and figures were quoted to the 
Select Committee of the House of Com ons a week previously 
(l)j there may have been some foundation for them* The 
eight designers known are probably therefore a fair selection 
of the number active and the facts known about them probably 
true of their colleagues* Christopher Baudouin was associated 
with some important weavers (2) but not always with the same 
men* He probably had regular customers but there is no record 
of a partnership* ”Mr* Dandridge” was described in 1705/6 as 
”*«***a drawer of patterns for the silk weavers in Moor- 
fields***” (3). On a Leman design of 1719 for a ’’pattern 
for a lustring brocaded in colours”*** the inscription 
recorded that the pattern was of Leman* s 'drawing in imitation 
of another drawn by Mr* Dandridge for Mr* Hinch^liffe (the 
mercer) (^), from a foreign stuff’* This probably 
epitomises the role of the English designer* He was 
following, not creating fashion, and he was working on an 
individual commission from a notable mercer who, from the 
text of this inscription, also took designs from Leman* 

James Leman, as a boy, had copies Baudouin* s designs for 
* Vernon (probably Matthew Vernon, a leading mercer, 
supplying goods to the Crown) in the same way* 


PCC, Admon. granted to Elizabeth Leman his widow, January 
9th, 1713 . 

tAr» Care & Comp. 1708 -IO, Hr. Carr & Corap. 1709-10, 

Mr. Carr, Lofield & Comp. 1710-11, Mr. Hinch^lif (sic.) 
I 7 II-I 712 , Mr. Keynolds & Partners 1711# Mr. Tullie 8t 
Company 1710, Mr. Whittington 1707 -I 716 (including one 
design in which he is mentioned with Hinch^lif). 

Mr. Trenchfield ( 1706 - 1707 ) = Caleb Trenchfield, father- 
in-law of Isaac Whittington, who succeeded him in his 
business. His house, the Wheatsheaf, on Ludgate Hill, 
passed to Whittington (Caleb Trenchfield died in 1712) , 
and his partner Ilinch^liff. The partnership subsequently 
broke up since Leman mentioned both firms in the same 
period (see p.l57 note 2 ), HinchiJliff presumably called 

his shop **The Great V/heatsheaf" to distinguish it from 
Whittington* s. 
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From 1706-22, from 17^2-56, and from I76O-62 ^three 
* 

English designers left sufficient documentary evidence 

of their activities to reveal their relationship with the 

weavers and mercers for whom they worked or, more 

correctly, to whom they sold their designs. 

The first of these, James Leman, was possibly 

exceptional. He v>orked at first as an apprentice to his 

father, 1702-1711, when he became free of the Weavers Company 

and late in 1712 his father died (1). The technical details 

on his designs shew that he had received a grounding in the 

techniques of his profession ' to a degree of which Joubert 

would have approved. The mercers* names on the early 

designs (2) reflect Peter Leman* s customers rather than 

a clientele chosen by young James. Peter Leman received 

com dssions from a number of different firms, and the turn 

of phrase used euggeste that the mercer asked the elder Leman 

for a certain kind of silk which James then designed. lie drew, 

for instance, **A damask figjure for Mr. Wittington & Comp.'* 

in 1708, and on another in the same year is the inscription, 

**rT. Vernon* 8 orrace tissue ... .this modell was drawn from 

one of Hr. Baudewine* s'*. A design of 1707 was for '*A flowd. 

c 

satin for changes and a br^ad , 400 cords No. 8 & 12 - I30 

Dezines in 3 simples' '26 in each. Designed for Mr. Sadler, 

For father, by me James Leman for a new workman**. This 

inscription sums up the relationship between all the people 
who were concerned with the silk. Hr. Sadler hue 
commissioned Peter Leman to weave a flowered satin with part 


’*1 


(1) This wae a standard method of designing. On one of 
Qarthwaite’s designs, 5981.5 (1742) she indicated the 
changes in the margin of the design. The silk woven with 
a pattern made in this way has bands of different colours 
visible on the back, but if well made this is not obvious 
fn the front of the textile. 


( 2 ) 


12 



1 


dezine 


(3) The cords are those of the figure harness (See Plate 74.75t 
each would be represented by one square on the graph paper, 
although several warp threads might be controlled by one 
cord. The cords pass through the Comber board and across 
the top of the draw-loom to the simple. 

(4) The lashes tied to the cords at the side of the loom constitute 

the simple. Several series might be arranged to make the 
work of the drawboy lighter (See diagram ). 
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of the design brocaded and part of it with a pattern 
weft going from selvage to selvage. The colour of the 
silk in the bobbin on the shuttle is changed according to 
the requirements of the design in the length of the silk (1). 
Both methods would help to give the maximum decorative 
effect while economising in the actual amount of silk used. 
Peter Leman had handed over the commission to his son who 
draws a suitable design and gives sufficient instructions 
for the draughtsman to draw it out on ’’rule” or graph^ paper 
from which the loom can be set up. 3 & 12 is the size of 
this graph paper (2), the dezines are the unit^and thus there 
are 130 12 different lines in the design and there are ^0 

in the width. The draughtsman has all the information he 
needs in order to convert the free design into a working 
draft. The "new workman" would presumably weave the silk. 

A large number of the early designs are not, however, inscribed 
with a mercer’s name, as, for instance one which was in- 
scribed: "Jan. 15 1711/12 This pattern for a 900=8 thred 
Damask brocaded with silver, 450 cords (3) No. 8 Sc 10, 30 Dez, 

2 simples (4) For my father Peter Leman, By me James Leman", 
which suggests that Peter Leman also worked quite in- 
dependently and not to comjnissions. A part of his production 
was "bespoke" but for the rest he could choose his customer. 
During these years James Leman was working very much as a 
French designer would have done, as an integral part of a 
weaving firm, junior partner to a "raaltre fabcicant" receiving 


James Leman. Inscription on the back of a design 
E. 4460-1909* The minimum necessary information for 

the draughtsman is given: 400 cords etc.« the type of 

silk, a flowered lustring brocaded with colours, the 
name of the mercer, Whittington, and that of the journey- 
man who is to carry out the design (See p.154-^)* 


o 
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Plate ‘ 1 


( 1 ) 


(1) On E 4471-1909 dated May 11th, 1?19 Leman wrote: 

Dandridge please to finish some of this pattern 
as soon as may...." 

(2) This is probably Oeorge Binckes, a mercer who supplied 
goods to the Crown from 1719-172? (and probably outside those 
dates) . Other mercers who were customers of Leman in 

these years were: Alexander & Co. 1719-21, Mr. Hcnclif (Hinch^lif 
etc.) 1716-1721, Mr. Inslip (?) date (?), Mr. Tullie 1717-1721, 
Mr. Wittington (sic) & Company 1717-1721. 

(3) E. 4463-1909. 

(4) bee Chapter 1, p.33- 

(5) Not all the designs are dated. Taking the five years together 
there were about four or five in most months of the year, but 
only one design bears an October date. The greatest number 

(9 & 8) were in the months of March and May for the spring 
and summer trade presumably. 
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cofflfflieeione from the"zaaltre marchand". 

The designs from 1717-1722 in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum shew Leman working as an independent weaver, 
even occasionally making use of the services of another 
pattern drawer (!)• His practice remained the same. There 
are instructions on the designs for his draughtsmen and his 
journeymen and often an inscription "for fr. Binckes'* (2)^ 

•’To be made by Wells for Mr. Alexander & Comp.'* Significantly^ 
one design (3) is inscribed "For Mr. Tullie & Comp, order 50 
(yards ?)". He does not say for what kind of silk this 
design is intended but adds "This figure will do, make it the 
same breadth and the same richness 50 yards" (this part of 
the inscription is also in his handwriting.). Thus Tullie 
(probably Isaac Tullie)(^), would seem to have placed a blank 
order for 50 yards of a certain type of silk agreed verbally 
with Leman ^leaving to him the choice of pattern. Other 
patterns only name the type of silk "a silver lustring" and 
the date, with the minimum of technical details for the 
draughtsman but have no mercer’s name. These would, I 
suggest, have been produced for the next season's trade in 
anticipation of an independent sale to a mercer. (5). It 
can be said without reservation that the patterns changed 
for each season from early in the century. 

The designs of Anna Maria Garthwaite , although they 
cover the years 1726-1756 only bear lengthy inscriptions from 
17^2 onwards. She was not a trained weaver and little is 
known about her background other than the fact that she 


(2) Anna fiarxa Garthwaite* Index to one of her volumes 

of dei.^gne« The Index is in her own handwriting. The 
names are those of the weavers to whom the designs were 
sold^and under each are listed the types of design and, 
occasionally, the name of a mercer for whom the design 
was bespoke. The page numbers correspond to numbers on 
the designs themselves. 
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Plate 2 


( 2 ) 



(1) 5970/37 ie inscribed **in Yorkshire 1726" and 5970/36 ”in 
York". An undated design 3970/28 is inscribed "This was 
sent to London with the rul'd paper before 1 came up...." 

All efforts to trace her fatally have so far failed. Ler 
sister was, however, married and living in Spitalfields 
since they subsequently shared a house in Wood Street. 

(They appear in the Rate Books from 17^5 together, "the 

widow Danny", her sister Mary, much earlier). 

(2) Her cousin, Kdv/ard Oarthwaite, was granted the Admon. of her 
will (POC Caesar 471). He bought a Tudor roansiou at Shackle- 
ford in 1745 which he rebuilt. We are indebted to Miss il.M. 
Dance, Curator-Archivist, Guildford Museum and Muniment Room 
for information about Edward Garthwaite* 

(3) The series of damasks she designed 174o/4l could have been 
for Mr. Hinchcliff of the Great Wheatsheaf; if, indeed, she 
can be identified with the author of the article on silk 
designing in Smith's Laboratory, a suggestion made by my 
colleague, ; r. P. K. Thornton, in an article on the subject 
in the Bulletin of the Needle and Bobbin Club, op. cit.) 

(4) 5932/4a, January 1744/5. 

104 - 6 , 207-8 

(5) See PP«91"2.,^of this Chapter. 
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came from York (1) and had well-to-do relations at 
« 

Shackleford in Surrey (2). Her entire working career 
appears to have been as a freelance artist. No journeymen 
occur in the inscriptions on her designs and far fewer 
technical instructions. It was in the first place the 
weaver who placed the order with her and took away a tracing 
or varnished paper from which his own draughtfsmen made a 
• draught. The date is probably that of the sale. She may 
have worked directly for one mercer (3) but this was ex- 
ceptional. When she was working to a ’‘bespoke’* order she 
said so. A tobine she drew in 17^5/6 (^) » for instance, was 
inscribed "Mr. Sostock Kr. Grootert". The only weaver of 
that name who has been traced was Kalph Grotart of Hand 
Alley, Bishopegate Street, who went bankrupt in February 
17^5* The first name is probably that of a mercer and would 
fit Henry Bostock of St. Paul's, Covent Garden who went 
bankrupt in January 17^7* The two bankruptcies may be a 
coincidence but they may have had some permanent business 
association. On the other hand, since they only bought 
one of the surviving Qarthwaite designs they probably were only 
casual customers. 

One of her regular customers was "Captain Baker", whom 
it is not difficult to identify with Captain John Baker of the 
Weavers' Company (5). He bought designs from her between 
17^2-1755 ^ variety of silks. In the index to her 

designs for 17^5f for instance, she listed six under his 


name t 


% 


(1) Palmer & Hailsey, mercers of Ludgate Hill, Carr, Ibbetson 

8t Bigge also of Ludgate Hill, Thonvas & William Hinchliff 
(and Jajaes Croft from 1751) ** Chickens, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden* 

(2) We should like to think that this was John Batchelor 

& Company of Spital Squaire until 1755* later Batchelor, 

Ham and Perigal of White ;^yon Street* He is the only 
Batchelor known to have been making flowered silks but 
the name is too comiiion to be af all certain* 

(3) See Chapter 1, p*5^"6. 

(4) The third of this name. Their family history is traced 
in an. article prepared jointly with my colleague Mr* F*K* 
Thornoton in the Proceedings of the huguenot Society 

for 196o*XX, No. l.pp 82.-85- 

(5> This is al.iost certainly Janes Godin the elder, of Spital 
Square, See Chapter 1, p.55~6 * There are no other Godins 
in the industry at the time of sufficient standing to ?are 
been weavers of flowered silks*. 


(7) This may be Daniel Vautier, the elder, of Lamb Street, who 
died in 1753 • There are, however, other members of his 
family in the industry. 
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( 6 ) 



Chapter* 
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**A Bro. Lut. Fatt. for Mr. Palmer 1 

A Bro. Sattin for ^'r. Carr... 3 

A Damask for Mr. Carr 5 

A Bro. Dam. for Mr. Henchcliff 7 

A Bro. in one shade ....15 

A Bro. Lut. 

five different kinds of flowered silk; two brocaded lustrings, 

the satin, the damask, the brocaded damakk, and the brocade 

( 1 ) 

in one colour. Four of these were “bespoke** but two were 
bought by Captain Baker on his own risk. The same division 
between ’’bespoke” and independently ordered designs is true 
in other years. Moreover, again taking 17^5 as a 
convenient example, she sold her work to a number of 6 ther 
weavers during that year. Three of her designs went to 
Mr. Batchelor (2 ), all**be spoke” ; two to Mr. Begot (i.e. 

Peter Bigot (5 ) ), neither of them commissioned by a mercer; 
seven to Mr. (i.e. Peter (4f ) ) Lekeux of which two were 
"bespoke” (both velvetSjfor Mr. Swan of Swan & Buck, and 
i'lr. Carr); six to Mr. (i.e. James (5 ) ) Godin none “be- 
spoke”; two to ”r. Jeudwine (Abraham of Basinghall Street), 
neither “bespoke”; two to “Mr. Ogier P. Street" (i.e. Peter 
Abraham Ogier of Princes Street) neither **bespoke“; one 
to'^'r. Ogier No. 4" (probably Peter Ogier of Spital Square ( 6 ) ); 
nineteen to “r. Vautier ( 7 ) of which nine were “bespoke", six 
of these for r. I'almer and three for Mr. Carr; and seven 
to . r. Gregory, none of them “bespoke”. These men can 
nearly all be identified as rich and important weavers. Their 


(1) We should like to thiiik that both references are to her 

and not to some other lady such as “Mrs. Wright” who seems 
to have worked rather later. There is one strange piece 

of evidence which supports the case. In the Intent officer, 
•these De^gh Kegisters for 1842 there is a pattern for a 
carpet design (2.8.1842) drawn on printed graph paper with 
the trade ‘ mark ‘ or name ”Anna Maria Garthwaite^ No. 8 8e 9% 
printed by Good & Son, 63 Bishopsgate Without, J. Clark, 
Sculp.’*. 'If her name was ‘still a byword in the industry 
8o years after her death, it is reasonable to argue that 
she had a 'coh^derable reputation in her lifetime. 
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purohams llluatrat# tha dlaaraity of hap practical 

» a TT 

son«tiiB»B B dBodlfcn wa® bought a® a ®p®ouiatioiif an<l ®Ofae» 
tin®® In ®x®cution of a ja®ro®r*o oomadeoion* If th®r® wae 
any kind of a oontraot it wo® for on® particular ®al® and 
did not bind the partion in any pormanont ralationehip. 
or®or«r, none of her custofsjnra are invariably aenooiated 
with one mercer* If her custorrerc are tabulated over 
several year® it can be eeen thot they could not have depended 
eolely on GnrtbHaite for the deeir^ne for their eilk® - whether 
she wo® the ’‘incomparable couatrywoesaa** referred to in the 
lentleaen*® ^^fjnsine or converoely th® ”f®arae sans art ®t 
•an® lumiirc« is^ld^ par ua capric® ignorant* •• *d®puio 
longteay® la principal® source de® deeelii® oolore® qu*on 
y employe" (i*e* in Spitalfield® (1) )• 

The ejastence of other comparable^ but so far un« 
known ^deei^ner® can be dea >n® irate d from the sale® made to 
Captain looker* :* e i® a useful example because he can be 
identified without doubt, and because he woe a aarthwalte 
cuatoflwr for so long* ne bought the following denif^ns: 

17^2i 7, (1743 aiasing) 17^* (only one volume eurvlves for 
thi® year, and it include® only the s^ile® to two wciver® who 
appear in the eocond of two volumec in the next year* Slie 
m®y therefore have oold designs to ^a.or in 1744 but none 
•urvive ) 17451 6, 1746 (.miaoing), 1747i 3, l?4^i 2, 1?49 j 

9, 1750 (miealagl 175H 5, 1753t 1, 1753i !• 1754 («i®Blng) , 

1755t 1* hakar's fir® wca atill advartising in ^ortimer*® 
directory in I763 aaKing "Gold and Silver Brocade and flowered 


( 1 ) 


Th« Account >ook of < • t* d« Tlaaoe i« in tho Henry franeia 
i>u i'ont 'uo<iu?n« Wintarthur* A ulcroflls copy haa now 

baan praoantad to tha Library of tha Victoria Albert uoaum, 
1 an 3jucb indebted to r* H Jire# Charles lontgoiaery who made 
this docufaeut available almost ae soon as it cane into their 
poeoasfuion and have allowed njembara of tha Victoria fk Albert 
luaaun unraatrictad use of it* 

(2) i^a p*1^2 • 

C3) koyal Tissues ware to be paid at tha hi^*;heGt rates among 
tissues in the 1769 i ist of rrlces (Strong plain« foot- 
figured « and flowered braGohas;. The / ware a very **rlch'* 
silk of high quality* See Ciuipter 3t p* 276-7, E?9- 


\ 


U2. 


Bilk'** It BBerae hardly probable that his total out- 

put of flowered silks was 2 in 17^8 and 9 in 17^9. It 
would appear that he bought designs as he fancied for his 
requirements, without any contractual relationship %rith any 
one designer* Qarthwaite’s rivals in her heyday , the'174o*s, 
are unknown but their existence could be demonstrated from 
the sales made to any of her regular customers* The 
Qarthwaite designs illustrate the complete freedom of 
practice in the English industry* 

Uih 

The work of P* A* de Brissac is^^own but his Account 
Book has survived (1)* He drew for printed calicoes as well 
as silks and must have been the type of designer the 17^^ 
witnesses had in mind when, conversely, they spoke of the 
small number who worked for **silk only " (2) * He drew 
gauses and patterns "all stuff" and also "foot tobines and 
mantuae", that is, patterns for looms with shafts only (as 
the present-day dobby-loom) * These would have been small-scale 
patterns repeating many times in the width of the textile* Since 
it is an Account Book he says how much he was paid* For some 

of the chints designs he received two guineas, he was paid 
a guinea for a '*Royal Tissue" (3)t ^or a velvet, a guinea 
for a "Model for a pretty rich Tobine, the same number of 
cords as former tobine which was nothing but roses and leaves"* 

For ribbons he received on an average 10/6d* for a pair of 
designs* His designs were for fewer cords and deeines than 
those of Leman and Qarthwaite - in other words, for smaller 




• (1) Smith, op, cit,, p, 37, 

(2) Between the designer and the weaver there were two further 
operations. The design had to be (and still has to be) 
drawn but by the draftsman on to the graph paper specified 
("II faut qu'il y ait dans la ligne horizontale autant de 
petite carreaux que de cordes au sample", Diderot Sncyclopaedia 
"Velours", p, 897)* Some skill was necessary to reduce a 
floiiring curved line to a fixed number of small squares, Joubert 
described some of the hazards of this operation, pp, 13-16 of 
his ^eface. If the design is badly drafted, the designer will 
see the "mauV8Lise effet d'une soie qui aura trop d* extension et 
qui bouclera par la faute du Dessinateur qui aura peint sur le 
papier rSgle sa masse de couleur trop large et qui n'aura pas 
senti I’effet de sa reduction,, • ," etc. The draftsmen had only 
to indicate the weave if there was no separate binding warp. 
There might be several colours in one pass and each would be 
painted normally one above the other so that the draft would 
be much longer either than the design or the finished silk. 

The next operation was described by Smith (p, 43) ",,,the pattern 
is sent to the pattern reader who, having a frame prepared with 
such a number of cords or lish as the pattern is drawn for, and 
having placed the same under it, he, or she, works the flowers by 
crossing the warp %dith the other lish, each colour sex>arate, this 
going through the whole length of the pattern, it is (then) taken 
altogether out of the frame and carried to the Journeyman weaver, 
who then transfers the lish the pattern reader employed for the 
shoot, to the same number of packthreads of the warp as are 
fastened to the side of the loom,,,," In France the pattern 
reader was apparently usually a woman but both Paulet and the 
Dlderct Encyclopaedia describe the same operation as Smith (see 
Plate 71« No, 86), The two operations took a long time and 
demanded a high concentration and accuracy as any fault would 
be most noticeable in the resulting eilk, 

(3) See Chapter 3t pp, 232- 269 

(4) See p,l^)9 footnote 1 , 

# 

(3) Among her designs in 1741 (3979*13 F) is one small draft for 
a tobine. It is the only one in the entire series. 
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patterns* It can be deduced that she was paid much 
more for her designs* for the author of the article in Smith 
(l).on Silk Designing remarked bitterly* when comparing 
the lot of the designer in England and in France* that there 
the designer '*sells or disposes of his designs not by measure 
or 80 much per inch but by his merit^** 

In several items de BxdLssac has- noted that with the 
design he charged 5/- for ”the ruled paper" that -is the draft 
for the weaver (2) • He also has an item "to taking a feature 
from a bit of tissue and putting it on ruled paper for a 

t 

flowered tabby"* Unlike Leman* he apj>ear6 to have been his 

f % 

own draftsman for he frequently supplied the draft to his 

either 

customs r^with the design or very soon afterwards* While Leman 
always gives his instructioiii:^ to some third-party* de Briseac’s 

accounts never mention an assistant although he does deal with 

I ’ 

a variety of weavers and mercers* He must have had a thorough 
technical knowledge to do the conversion mentioned above — 
to turn a design from a tissue into a tabby while keeping its 
proportion — to exploit the possibilities of each weave he would 
have needed a good knowledge of the finished silks* together 
with some mathematical competence (3)* It is difficult to 
Imagine the great fVench designers named by Joubert carrying oul 
such laborious and badly paid work* Qnrthwaite had sent one 
of her earliest designs (4) up to London "with the rule paper" 
but whether she made any drafts subsequently it is difficult 
to say (5). Like Qarthwalte* de Brlssac evidently worked 


(1) See p* 147 footnote 1 • One of these ribbons was a eommemoratlTt 

one **to a pattern for a riband, a dove with an olive branch and 

the words Peace and Plenty in a Lawrel reath”* This presumably 
dates the last entries in the book to the end of the Seven 
Years War. This is about 100 years before Coventry became 
famous for its commemorative ribbons and similar goods. 

(2) See pp. 89 of this Chapter and Appendix 2(ii). 

(3) See Chapter 1, p. 64 note 1 

(4) See Appendix 2(il). . 

(3) 1763 Report, op. cit. p. 211. 

(6) John Gwyn. ”An £ssay on Design", 1749* PP* 71-2 footnote. 

"....notwithstanding the Perfection to which the Silk Manufacture 
is brought in London, particularly in Spit tie fie Ids, our greatest 
artists, for want of skill to delineate .... .are , in the Article 
of brocaded Silks in particular, reduced to the necessity either 
of calling in the Assistance of the better Instructed, though 
not more ingenious French, who reside among them, or of servilely 
imitating their less elaborate performance." Bouquet’s opinion 
was simply "Quelques dessinateurs de Lyon etablis depuis peu 
d’ann^es dans la fameuse manufacture de Londres, fournissent k 
cette manufacture ce qu'elle a de raeilleur". 

1763 Report op. cit. pp. 211-212. 


(7) 
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qult6 freely for both wearers and tnercers and Indeed for 
many of the same people. An interesting little Item shews 
the systera: ^*No. 6 designed for !1r. Palmer but he not liking 

it Mr. Baker (i.e. Captain ?) shewed it to Mr. Swan & Co. 
and they approved of it". Some of his designs were 
"returned** suggesting that he had submitted them to a weaver 
or mercer on his own Initiative. A number of his ribbon 
patterns he sold to. Mr. Bird, an Important Coventry ribbon 
manufacturer (1)«^ De Brlseac was thus much more of a hack 

A 

designer of any textile that came to hand. Nevertheless, his 
customers were well-known men, Mr. Baker (Qarthwalte* s 
customer), J^. Lewis (John Louis, a witness In 1765 (2) ), 

Francis Bowland and John Walker (3) • Carr, Ibbetson & Blgge, 

( 

the mercers, Abraham Ogier (I.e. Thomas Abraham Ogler of Spltal 
Square), John A13.en 8e Co. (another 1765 witness (4) ), together 
with some not so far Identified. Although he supplied these 
men %rlth small- patterns these were fashionable at the time 
and were In short supply according to a mercer, William Plokart, 
giving evidence in 1765 (5) • 

According to John Gwyn writing In 1749 and to Bouquet 
In 1753)the beet designers In Spltalflelds were Lyon men (6). 
Only one of the eight known by name was a Lyon designer, 
however, and this was Peter Cheveney. Re told the Select 
Committee of 1765 (7) "that we has worked as a pattern drawer 
In Lyons" and said **that the beet pattern drawers at Lyons 
are always taken Into partnership with the weavers and that 
the salaries to others are very large (he has heard 6000-7000 


(1) Meunler, the designer, mentioned in footnote 3t of this 

Chapter was, according to the agreement in hie papers, to 
receive 3000 livres in his first year, rising by annual 
increments to kOOO at the end of six years. He was obviously 
not a leading designer. Cheveney's figures may not therefore 
be greatly exaggerated. According to ’the Universal Library 
of Trade and Commerce (B.M. l430, bb 27) second section, 
"Compendious system of Arithmetick, pp. 60-6l Exchange Rates £3 
sterling = 4o livres of Paris (in 1753) •” Xf this exchange 
rate was approximately the same ten years later, Meunier*s salary 
rose to £100 and the men referred to by Cheveney were getting 
from £150 p.a. and upwards. These would indeed seem to be 
large salaries, taking the royal officials who occur in the 
Great Waordrobe Accounts as a standard. 


(2) 1765 Report, op; cit. p. 212. 


note 3 



(3) See p.l06/of this Chapter and Plate 
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livree a yaar) ••••.** (1). He thus thought it woiad be 
difficult to persuade them to come to England without a 
rery strong financial inducement. One other pattern drawer ^ 
was mentioned in the House of Commons evidence; r''Mrs. Wright,' 
a pattern drawer of great eminence who for many years has 
drawn designs for all sorts of silks, was never abroad, never 
received Instructions from any pattern drawer and draws entirely 
from her own fancy” (2). She was presumably a rival of 
Garthwaite in her later years. It was not stated, however, 

whether she worked independently or for a particular firm, 

* 

John Vansommer of Ogier,^ Vansommer and Triquet is the only 
ease so far discovered where a pattern drawer was taken into 
partnership by an eminent weaver (3)* 

The general conclusions of the evidence given in 1765 
were that there were not enough pattern drawers and that more 
should be encouraged, either by regular partnerships with mercers 
or weavers, or by inducing Frenchmen to emigrate. No one 
referred to the Royal Society of Arts premiums or any similar 
method of encouraging the artist. The mercers doubted whether 
Frenchmen could be tempted over or whether native talent could 
ever fill the gap. As they were anxious to import French 
silks legally their despondency was self-interested. Only 
Cheveney made the point that it was more important to have 
original designers than to copy French patterns successfully 
for, in the foreign markets, the latter could only feebly 
compete with the French, 


(1) In **London & Illddlesex, a historical, commercial and 
descriptive Survey London" Vol* 1, iSlO, pp. 666-6?, 

,r the decline of the silk manufactures in 
the years l?82-3 was "ascribed to.'.. ^ ' the improved 

manufacture and general wear of cottons"* The author 
admired the "ingenuity of the calico-printers in devising 
patterns for printed cottons* •••which for elegance of drawing 
exceeded everything that ever was imported* *•• •(and) almost 
wholly superseded the use of silks"* 

(2) Several books of such materials have been preserved 
by Messrs* Warner Bros*, dating from the late ?0*s 
and 80's* 

(3) The D.N.B. records the early life of the 19th century 
designer, Thomas Stothard, who "was apprenticed to a 
draughtsman of patterns for flowered silks in Spital 
Square, Spitalfields* The, fashion for these silks 

he employed his leisure in making designs from Homer and 
Spenser, being encouraged thereto by his master who died 
before his apprenticeship was out"* Stothard stayed on 
for a time with the widow* He was apprenticed shortly 
after his o%m father's death in 1770* The only pattern 
drawer known to have been living in Spital Square was John 
Vansommer who died in 177^, a date which would fit this 
account* The source for this is not clear* If the 
master was John Vansoouner, it is Interesting that he should 
have seen the writing on the wall already as early as this. 

I am indebted to my colleague, Mrs* S* Bury, for drawing 
my attention to this entry* 
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Th« l^n^tb of tbla diseusBlon la warrantad by 
tha f«ct that during the pariod of t hi a atudy« 17o2-b6, flgurad 
allka w*tn more or lass large pattarna ware In fashion although 
thay ehangad, of eource« in sty la* To oaptura tha aarket, 
whathar at horaa or abroad , It was naeaaeary to oaptura It In 
figurad ailKs* Plain alike of good quality ware nora aaey 
to produoa by tha Inoiplant Induetrlae set up at various places 
OB tha Continent* Tha silks thefflsalvae will be discussed In 
tha next chapter but In the 6o*s and 70 * a printed eallooae and 
lighter, cheaper materials eama Ineraasingly Into use (1) • 
Although plain, striped and sn^all patterned aatarlals ware made 
In quantity In tha second half of tha century (2) , tha pattern 
drawer baoaaa a lass crucial figure In tha fortunes of tha 
Industry since his raison d*atre had disappeared (3)* Thera 
was no equivalent In tha English silk Industry to Phlllpi>a da 
la Salle* 

4* Tha Weavers. 

Tha slump of produced a erlsie In tha silk 

industry in London which caused both the nation In general and 
tha Industry Itself to taka stock of Its organisation and tha 
factors which ware thought to aggravate tha situation* Thus, 
most of tha readily available facte ware quoted at that time 
by one or other of tha Intarastad paurtlaas weaver, oMrear, 
journeyman or eonsunar* Tha demonstrations, pooeasslons 


(1) Th«y for exanpXo* roportod in JoMn Woorthouck e 

«A NOW niatory of London” 1775. P* ^51 *t. a*q. «n<* ^»o 
In Portor'a Troatlae of 1851* 

(2) 176 $ Roport op. cit* p. 209* 
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through tho City of London^ and **piok«ting'* of the Touac 
of Lords by the Journeycwn %#oavor8 renalnsd in tho .'oomory 
of the public long aftorwarde^ and survived in tho gonoral 
accounts of tho industry coiapilod later (1), Invaluable 
though this evidence may be, it has to be treated with aom 
caution since none of it was unbiased, nor can it be taken 
for granted that the organisation of 1765 was true in 1702. 
By conparlng the statements made at the time with the other 
evidence which survives, it is possible to make sof?» aseess*- 
raent of the structure of the industry behind the poleaics. 
Unfortunately, almost the only evidence whlcii is quite ira- 
pereonal is that which can be gained from a study of the 
inscriptions on the desi^^ns already discussed. This is to 
be regretted not so much because of its brevity in many 
easea, but because it refers specifically to one branch of 
the industry - the flowered silks. It has adready been 
argued that these were exceptionally important in the 
period, but even in the 1765 keport (2) it is apparent that 
these silks were coafd dared to fora a special branch of the 
industry. Thue John Allen, a master weaver, said "that in 
hie trade which is chiefly in flowered silks there has to 
his knowledge been no decreane, nor does he believe in 
general there has been any decrease for the last two years 
la the Flo%#ered Way..," None of the bankrupt weavero of 
17o4-6 were, as for as is .nown, weavers of flowered silks. 




(1) I?**? Anon. p. 219. 

(2) S*e Chapter 5, pp. 250 , 252 -2?1 ,esp.268. 
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The dletlnctlon between the different branches 
of the industry and the extent to which such specialisation 
was true earlier in the century must be considered here, for 
it was very real in 1765 and still more so in 1769 • A 

factor which greatly concerned the Parliamentary Committee 
was the position of the journeymen weavers^ and thus some 
attempt must be made to assess their standing and their 
relationship with their masters. In the absence of any 
commercial evidence comparable with the 3osanquet Papers, 
for instance, the cumulative evidence of the other activities 
of the master weavers must be taken into account: the evidence 

of Chapter 1: how and where they lived, the influence of 

the strong Huguenor element on the structure of the industry, 
the evidence from their wills of their capital and how they 
chose to invest it, their general interests, their behaviour 
as citizens and the good causes they chose to support, and 
their social aspirations. 

According to the General Description of All Trades (1) 
the Iveavers were '*as numerous as the names of the things they 
weave. and a brief catalorrue was given, “according to 
which they have their particular denominations, all of which 
togetftier make one of the most extensive branches of trade". 
There were three main divisions in the industry based on 
technical distinctions. The weavers of flowered silks made 
on the draw-loom stood the greatest capital risk (2) , their 
Journeymen had to bo highly skilled und even at the beginning 


(1) ”A History of Trad® in England 1702**, p# 126 et* seq* 

(2) Sae same source and also the 17^9 List of Prices* A man 
was to receive a minifflum of 7d* a yard for weaving a half 
ell (wide) mani^ of the lowest quality* The weaver of a 
.Royal Tissue was to receive a minimum of 2/9d* a y 2 UPd with every 
extra embellishment to be paid for on top of this* 

(3) 1765 Report, op* cit* John Allen's evidence, p* 210* 

'•*.*. that a Brocade Weaver can work in the Gauze Way, but 
a Gauze Weaver cannot work in the Brocade Way****** 

r f 

(4) Nine firms signed the List of Prices in this Branch (Ouvry & 

l^ichard, Jacob Jamet, Daniel & Charles KeGBOixiit Andrew 
Benjamin Guiraud, Solomon Hesse, Legrew & Son, Peter Serret 
and Son, James fk Charles Dalbiac, John Fremont and Son***^ 
Others who specialised in black silks, according to the 
Directories, were: Isaac Roberdeau (17^^65), Daniel 

Messman, father of Daniel and Charles, Obadiah Agace and his 
son of the same name, etc* 


( 5 ) See Chapter 3, p*24-2 

(6) Daniel Defoe* "Complete English Tradesman*" 1726, p* 402* 
The author describee the clothes worn by a typical tradesman 
and his wife and the places where the materials are said to 
be made* The typical wife is taken to be a country grocer* s 
and **Her gown, a plain English Tiantua silk, manufactured in 
Spitalfielde"* 
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of the century were thought to be well paid (1) • The 
weavers of ^*foot- figured’* silks with patterns saade on 
shafts were less highly skilled and the journeymen less highly 
paid. Finally « there were the weavers of plain silks, whose 
quality was universally acknowledged to be good, and they 
probably constituted the majority at any period, and their 
journeymen were the poorest paid (2). Conversely, least 
is known about the weavers of plain silks. The weavers of 
flowered silks were highly subject to changes in fashion and 
season and the other two far lees so. (Colours probably changed 
as much then as now, but the earliest evidence for such 
fashions so far discovered is in a ribbon weaver.* s pattern 
book in Coventry of the very early 19th century) • Cutting 
across these main divisions were the weavers of gauze, net, 
lace and ribbons, all specialised branches, whose journeymen 
could not easily change to other trades (3)* Their looms 
were different from those of other weavers and were useless 
if the goods were not in demand. A fifth branch 
characteristic of the l8th and 19th centuries was the Black 
Branch (4) . They flourished during general mournings when 
the rest of the industry was unemployed. Few of their silks 
have survived owing to the inherent destructiveness of black 
dyes (5). They were, however, plain, fancy, or flowered as 
the others. 

Despite the claim made by Daniel Defoe that the public 
at large wore Spitalfields silks (6) it was only the 
prosperous tradesman and the upper classes who bought silks. 


(1) 1765 Report, op* cit* p. 209* 

(2) Lord Chamber lain* 8 Accounts* Taffeta was used regularly 
both as a furnishing and for the Heralds of the College 
of Arms, etc* 

(5) Hortimer wrote in the Introduction to his section on 

the V^eavers: ’*0f all the Mechanic Arts that of Weaving in its 
different branches is the most extensive, and the manufactures 
of silk stuff, etc* carried on by the following weavers in 
or near gpital fields are the Hargest of any in the kingdom 
8t of the greatest importance to the trade in general* 

I have therefore been as axact as possible in distinguishing 
the different articles manufactured by each weaver ••** •'* 

(4) The categories he listed were Black silk, gauze, silk mixed with 
worsted, etc* (the largest group), striped and plain lustring 
mantua and tabby (usually together) , brocade (including gold 
and silver brocade) and flowered silk, velveXt, worsted stuff, 
handkerchiefs, ribbon, ferret, shag, silk damasks, & horsehair 
for chair bottoms* 

Paulet wrote in the I^eface to **l’Art du Fabricant d'liltoffes 
de Sole," Section 51, (p. 21 of the 1779 edition published at 
Neuchatel) ’*Les Anglais seuls peraissent avoir porte leurs 
manufactures A \in tres haut degre de perfection* Londres seuls 
contient environ huit mills metiers, et voice quelle est la raison 
de ce grand nombre^ comae les ouvriers qui s*y donnent a un genre 
d’etoffes n*en fabriquent jamais d'autros, les metiers une fois 
consacree k telle ou telle etoffe ne sont jamais montes pour une 
autre; ainsi tel ouvrier qui fait du satin ne fera jamais do taffetai 
ou de velours, et ainsi du^reste: par ce moyen chacun d*eux acquiert 

dans son genre une precision k laquelle nul autre ne peut attelndrei 
parce que le fabricant ne change jamais la qualite de la sole****" 
This may have been a little exaggerated but there was certainly 
a basis of truth in his hyperboles* 

(5) Court Books, op. cit* 
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and thus the industry was Inherently sensitive to changes 
of fashion and taste* There were very few staple goods on 
which they could always rely, and therefore there was a 
tendency towards the security of bespoke weaving. The 
prices of silks will be discussed in the next chapter, but 
to make a brief coaparison, a good journoyman was said to 
earn normally between 15/- and 18/- a week by John Peregal (1) . 
The average price of a plain white or coloured taffeta (except 
scarlet) over a very long period (2) was about 8/- a yard, 

a price for a plain silk which could be paid in I960. The 
industry could not afford a slump or a strike, for the masters 
were probably working with a fairly narrow margin of profit. 
Thus, the tendency towards specialisation was probably an 
economic necessity. 

By 1763 , the date of Mortimer’s Directory (3)* there were 

further divisions within each group (4), and a study of the 

individual weavers suggests that some families or individuals 

practised in one branch over a long period. The Lekeux* were 

making flowered eillts from the second half of the l?th century 

until 1758 * The Mess7!)an8 and the Agaces made black silks 

for two generations. John Sabatier is a good example of 

a distinguished weaver who specialised in one branch over a 

long period. iiis father of the same name was living in 

» 

Spitalfields from the early years of the century. He was a 
'*I'or«ign Weaver" when he took the younger Sabatier as an 
apprentice in 1716 (5)* The father's will was proved in 


(1) House of Coomone Journale, Vol* 26, p« 996« 

(2) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 208 evidence of James Johnson. 
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Joly 17^5* and thus it was the son who offsrsd 3^ nss 

to agslnst ths Tounr; rrstsnder in Ootobsr of that 

• 1 * 

^or* Ris addrsss Is givsn as Irinees i>trsot fros 
aad ht was llTing thsrs until 1755# By 1759 Ba had niovsd 
to Bad Lyon ftraat* lia wae in partnarship with David 
Da lavau batwaan X750»57* lu riortlaar^s Dlraatory ha la 
Xistad as a waavar of '*flowarad sllk^» ilia was aiaon^ tha 
17^ fraaaao suiaiaoiiad for tha liaary of tha ^/aavaro Conpany, and 
in January 17^3 ha wkB thraataoad with a aunaons for orraaro 
of b;uartaraga* Ha f^va avidanoa bafora tha Housa of Cosnons 
in 1750, 1765 and 1766* In 1750 ha eaid ’’that for a or 3 
years last past ha has axportad wrought silk from Cba.<?tar to 
Ireland to tha anount of £2*5000 p«a»” (1) Thus wa see an 

icsdivldual weaver who was also an axportar, althoui;h in 1765 
it was said that tha weavers only sold wholesale (3)» f^e 
was asntionod aaon^^ t>)S list of idtnesses to the 1765 
Coonitteet but bis svideoce was not quotsd* In the following 

ysar his evidence was given at sone Xsn^^th* He :^ve an 

Inatruotlve aooount of his oareeri '*bs had be.f^n to trade 
for hlaaelf in tiu> year 1750« and ttisu employed about 50 
loofas; that he afterwards took a partner (l«e« i>avid 
Dslavau, and increased his xooos to One hundx*ed; that the 
partiMrsiiip sxplx'ad in 1757» That in ths l9or 1763« upon 
Ills own aooount « ha aoployad from 70*60 looac;; but in 1764 
he put down 10 • and last year ha put down avvarai otharai but« 
from tha proadaa ha had bad froia tlia oercara ha a«s<^la 
•flipXoyed 70* That fx*oo 1746»175^^ tlie sili< tra^ waa batter 
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than since that period, and. that from the commence ment 
of his Business to the Year 1?63 he had had patterns from 
most of the great mercers in Town, for the Spring trade; 
but that since the Year 1763* be had received no Orders but 
for Winter Goods. That he remembers going to the Mercers 
so long ago as the Year 1721 when they used to give orders for 
slight striped Goods, the Sort that are now imported from 
Italy; that the Orders for these Goode from the great shops 
are now diminished, but the small shops who cannot import 
foreign goods order them as usual. ... • 

It is 'interesting to note the peeik years he mentions, 
and also that in the 60*s he was certainly working in the 
bespoke trade since he had had > '*patterns from most of the 
great mercers in town". Further points from hie evidence 
will be considered later. In 1721 he was still an 
apprentice, which indicated that his father was already a 

substantial weaver taking independent orders and grooming 

« 

bis eon to take over from him* 

It seems very probable that the Sabatiers, father and 
son, were customers of Anna riaria Garthwaite for there were 
no others of that name of sufficient standing in the industry 
who could have been weavers of flowered silks. "Mr. Sabatier" 
was one of her chief customers from 1747->56, buying 
approximately 90 of her designs in that period. If this 
identification is warranted - and her other important 
customers, "Capa, daker", the Lekaux's, the Landons and the 
Ogiers, were of this calibre - than some interesting points 


(1) See Chapter 3, pp.264^n the time it took to eet up a loom. 
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are raised. Some inconslstenoies are apparent in his 
eyidence to the Commons. In 1766 he said he had begun to trade 
for himself in 1750, but in 1750 he had been exporting silks 
for three years to Ireland. Mr. '* Sabi tier” certainly 
bought designs from Qarthwaite from 17^7* (The designs for 
the year 17^6 are now missing) . During the three years 

1748*50 when John Sabatier said the industry was at its 

$ 

most flourishing, ”Mr. Sabi tier” bought patterns for the 
following silkst 1748, 8 tobines, a flowered lustring, and 
a damask; 1749, 10 tobines, 2 ”tobine damasks”, and 2 damasks; 
1750, (the designs now missing), and 1751* a flowered two- 
coloured tabby, a damask, 2 tobine tabbies, 7 tobines, a 
spotted tabby, a waistcoat (flowered tabby) and a tissue 
flowered satin. The incidence of the dates shew that he 
had a number of looms working for him at the same time. For 

instance, he bought tobine patterns in 1748 on Itey l4th, 

20th and 23rd (1) . He also had a number of different kinds 
of loom working for him. A damask, a tobine and a tissue 
all require a different set-up of the loom, and it would be 
uneconomic to change over from one to the other, although 
not, of course, impossible. If "Mr. Sabitier” and John 
Sabatier are the same man, he was presumably making tobines in 
quantity for the Irish market. Warp patterned silks were 
becoming popular, but he bought more tobines from Oarthwaite 
than her other customers did in these years (although they 

could have gone, of course, to other designers for these 
goods). On the other hand, a feasible hypothesis would 


(1) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 208 evidence of the Journeyman 

Thomas Price. 


(2) See Chapter 1, p.A-^. 


eeem to be that this le a case of a weaver in one branch, 
not only specialising in one branch of the industry but 
making a particular kind of silk for a particular market. 

Another point arises if the Parliamentary witness and 
the Qarthwaite customer are the same man. With one 

exception, in 17^7# when she sold him a damask pattern "for 
Mr. Hinchliff” none of her designs for him bear the name 

of any mercer, either in the indices to the volume or on 
the designs themselves. - Does this perhaps sugf^est that he 
turned over to "bespoke” weaving in the later 50 * s and 6o*s? 
He was not a customer of de Brissac although the latter drew 
a number of tobines. In the course of his career he seeq;is 
to have made almost every variety of flowered silk. Con- 
sidering the time it took to set up the design and the risk 
in finding a customer, he must have had considerable capital 
but perhaps was eventually driven to obtaining "bespoke" 
orders from the mercers (never from one in particular, 
according to his evidence). Since four men to a loom was 
reckoned to be the average number (1), from his own account 
he had employed a maximum of four hundred men at his greatest 
prosperity, and 280 or lees when the trade began to run into 
difficulties. This compares with the figure of those 
employed by Lewis Chauvet (2) and gives a useful standard 
for the sine of a prosperous weaver* s firm* 

Occasional examples can be found of weavers who were 
specialists in one very limited field. Thus, Hr. Julins who 


(1) 17^5 Report, op. cit# p* 210 evidence of Mr. Ashburner, 
mercer. 

(2) Weavers Company Quarterage List for 17Rd. 

(3) Stephen Jeudwine, Abraham's father, was mentioned in the 
latter's will, but is described as "aged”. There are no 
others of this name mentioned either in the Court Books 
of the Woavers Company or the Directories (except a son 
of Abraham apprenticed to him in 1764) • 
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bought designs from Garth%faite in 17^2 and again from 
1731 - 55 ^ was evidently a specialist in damasks. The 

majority of the designs were for these (together with a 

♦ 

few other silks) and he can certainly be identified with Simon 
Julian who was the solitary specialist in damasks to 
advertise in Mortimer’s Directory. In I 765 (1) these 
silks were described as ”common things” which accords with 
his status as a loyal Liveryman of the Weavers Company^ (he 
went on the Livery in 1724)^ and his modest house in Booth 
Street, his address inll728 (2), and probably earlier, which 
was valued at a mere £200 in 1747* He offered 22 men to 
serve the Crown in 1743. 

The career of Abraham Jeudwine illustrates the tendency 
there seems to have been towards increasing specialisation. 

In 1743 he bought designs for a brocaded tissue and a bro- 
caded satin from Garthwaite (and he presumably did not limit 
his production to these two patterns) . When he gave evidence 
to the House of Commons twenty years later, however, he was 
described as a velvet weaver and his evidence on the quality 
of English velvets shewed the technical expertise that one 
would expect of a specialist • (There is no other Jeudwine in 
the field (3) ). He had presumably concentrated on one of 
several kinds of silk which he had formerly made. 

The 1769 List of Prices shews that some masters made 
several kinds of silk since they signed in several different 
branches. Jacob Jamet, for instance, signed the Black and 


1 


(1) P.K.O. (Senior 159 R®* Hodgson). Chancery Masters Exhibits. 

A few letters are included among a bundle of documents and 
♦•A Catalogue of the Stock and Utensile in Trade of Mr. Mires, 
Shag Weaver in Daggers Court, Quaker Street, Spitalfields, to bt 
sold by auction... .20th April, 1762'*. mny of the sales 
advertised in the newspapers, mentioned such catalogues although 
this is the only surviving one so far traced. 
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the Fancy, Andrew Benjamin Guiraud signed the Black 
and the Gauze. None of the weavers of black silks, however, 
signed in the Strong Plain, Foot-Figured and Flowered lists, 
suggesting that a* weaver of black silks did not also make 

i 

coloured silks. Few of the most well-known weavers signed 

• * 

the agreement in the Plain, Foot-figured and Flowered Branches, 
and some of the weavers who signed can be seen to have changed 
their specialities in the course of their careers. John Roy 
was described as a satin weaver in Fortimer's Directory of 1763 
and signed the Fancy Branch agreement in 1769* ' De V/est & 

Son were satin weavers according to the 1755 Directories and 
signed the Fancy Branch in 1760. When Lewie Ogier was in 
partnership with a Duthoit he made flowered silks, and from 
de Brissac he bought tobines. To the 1763 Select Committee 
he was described as a weaver of flowered velvets, and ho was 
listed among the silkmen in the Complete Pocket Book of 1772 
before he finally emigrated to America. Although the over- 
whelming impression is one of specialisation there were many 
who made several kinds of silk or changed their speciality. 

This would seem to be quite normal as demand fluctuated, 
what seems less so is the consistency with which whole groups 
continued in the same branches for so long. 

The only weaver whose precise stock is known is a shag 
weaver, Ralph Myers, who went bankrupt in 1763 (1). He had 
a variety of mountures in stock, 3 for flowered shag, 7 of 
unspecified use, 1 silk mounture and - most interesting - 


(1) John Bollaird submitted a piece of quilting to the Boyal 
Society of Arts In 17^0 In the hope of being awarded a 
premium* He was turned down because It Was '*of the same 
sort and equal goodness as (that submitted by) Robert Clsden 
15 years ago.” The Gentleman’s Magazine reported another 
attempt in February 1765 (GM.XXXV, p. 93) saying that ”the 
weavers in Spittle fields have invented a method of quilting 
in the loom which is much neater than the quilting per- 
formed by women in the usual way..,.” This suggests that 
neither of the two earlier inventions were entirely 
satisfactory. C^uiltin 9 was used extensively for cover- 
lets, for pettic<ats and for dresses. Examples of all these 
have been preserved* There are also silks in which part 

of the design is raised and wadded* There are no details in 
the 'sale catalogue which would indicate on what principle 
Mire’s quil.tiug loom worked. 

(2) See p.76n.l of this Chapter. 

(3) They ares Chapman 1721 

Grandpree 1721 
Greenwood 1719 
Kindle ’ 6 Boy 1720 
Young Philip 

Manckey j 1708 
Ben Manckey 1721 
Pe • Rozee 1721 
Shoulder 1710-11 and James Shoulder 1721 
Wells 1719-20 and Wells’ Boy 1721. 

(4) E,Vf60-1909. Plate 1 , No. 1 . The silk design referred to on 
p,154- of this Chapter for Mr. Sadler^ was ”for a now workman” 
which also implies continuous employment 


Mr. Fox 1708 
Mr. Qauff 1708 
Mr, Lemoine I708 
Mr. Mat ton 1709 
Mr. Muk 1718-20 
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**a new ailk nountur* for quiltlzig'* (X)« lia had onl;/ woretad and 
aohair in hia workahop eo that hie ailk waaring was very laaeh 
aubordinata to hia woratad waavln.^* It la taaptlng to 

tiiat ha frllad bacauM ha attaaptad to cut aeroae the 
aceaptad divialone in tha iaduatry^. aaking ailk and woratad, 
aa wall as trying out aaw inventiona without enough capital. 

If tha aastare apaelallaad it would ba intareating 
to know how far thair journaynMin did. Tha case reported 
la the Waavara Conpany Court Booko of 1713 (2) auggaste that 
they did not do ao. Powell, the offending journeyman, 
had switched from a cane of poj^lin to one of handkerchief a* 

The list of weavers mentioned by Leman on hia deeigna 
suggests tha rover ee (3). Ban l^ianckey raceivad hia **first 
draught work'* in 1719 (4) , which impliaa that more would 
follow* V^han Leman daaignad **a figure for a satin*** 
tissue for Mr* Sadler and Co* 430 cord a No* 8 fr 10 l62 dezines 
long drawn like d h U**.**to be made by Mr* Jauff in 3 
aiaplea'* it can be aaeumed that *tr* Oauff waa a highly 
skilled weaver who understood coflq>lataly tha process of trans- 
ferring the design to the draft and the aubaequant tying of 
tha lashes* Soma of Leman’s weavers were employed for 
aevaral yaoroi Philip Manekay from 170d*ll, hie brother (?) 
Benjamin later. Hr* Muk from 17l8«20,and Shoulder from 1710-11, 
who waa possibly tha aama man as Jamaa Shoulder enq>loyad in 
1721* Whan Leman aaya a ailk is "to ba made in tha satin 
tisaua harnaaa'* by a particular weaver it auggeate a workshop 


note^ 

(1) Aa axaiBpIa is quotsd on p*24^/of ths asxt Chaptsr* 

(2) fine p*I68 of this Chaptsr* 

(3) Thoase B^s died in .17^7 <PCC« Pottsr, fol. 197) • 

» " V* 

(A) PCC» LsgaFdf foi« 232* ' • -04m 7. 

' JlA *StfNl 

; ■ rr^m i 


\2mr^i ‘*t3» s 
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on the Leman preraiees and this is confirmed by the 
elaborate Instructions on some of the designs for the 
distribution of the warp (1) in the loom. He appears to 
hare employed certain journeymen regularly, whether or not 
he paid them on piece-work. While a number of wearers 
are mentioned on hds designs simply by their surnames 
’’Chapman” (1721) ”Kindle*s Boy” (1720) others are always 
referred to as ”Mr.” It is noticeable that there are no 
full technical instructions on the designs to be made by 
”Mr. Muk” or ”Mr# Mattg?i” for example. It may be that as a 
boy and young man he felt rather more respect for his father's 
journeymen than he did when they were his own employees, since, 
he more often infers to them by their surnames only in the 
later series of designs, but it may also be that in addition 
to running his own workshop he handed out work to the lesser 
weavers. The latter would correspond to those mentioned in 
the General Description of All Trades who only needed £30-£l00 
capital to keep their few looms at work (2) . 

There is evidence for the enqployment of Individual 
journeymen on a permanent footing later in the century. Ann 
Byas, %ridow of Thomas Byas (3) t ^Bo carried on his business 
after his death, left substantial sums of money in her will 
and a minor legacy of £100 to her son /'to distribute among 

my poor workpeople ”, suggesting a regular connection 

continuing until her death in 17^7 (^) • It rather modifies the 
picture drawn in a letter to the Gazette and New Dally 


(1) **V«rita8** writing on February 13 th, 1765* 

(2) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 209. 

( 3 ) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 209* 
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Adyertiser in 1765 (1) in which it was stated that since 
journeymen were paid by the yard they were free to change 
their master when they pleased* This may have been true, 
theoretically, but was probably not general practice* Lewis 
Desormeaux, who died in 17^3, left to his son Matthew Lewis 
all his ^'tackling, looms and utensils in trade of whatsort 
soever excepting the looms which may be at the time of my 
decease lent to any of my journeymen, which looms I give to 
such of my journeymen as shall then have the same in their 
possession", presumably the most trusted* A letter written 
by a publican (or so he called himself) to the newspaper 
already quoted (1) in f4arch 1765* describing the sad lot of 
the unemployed journeymen, said that they sat "moping on our 
benches"^ afraid to sell their looms "lest the French should buy 
them and who in England wants them?" There were thus 
degrees among the journeymen* Some might work in the master's 
shop, some borrowed or hired their looms from him, and at the 
top of the scale some owned their own equipment* 

The point was discussed before the Select Committee 
of 1765 * John James Bougeac ((2) said "that the Workman 
in France finds his own harness and everything else"* I'hilip 
Riley compared English practice with conditions in Genoa ( 3 ) • 
Wages in this country he thought were higher t 5/- n yard for 
velvet as against 3/^« but "he must here pay 1/- for the 
hire and standing of his loom* The journeymen in Genoa find 
everything except loom, silk and wires"* 


The bills 


Such ae that introduced and amended in 1732. 

In the Gazette and New Dally Advertiser* 

There was a crisis in the industry at that date* See 
Chapter 6, p*A-89-9Q. 

The weavers then alleged undercutting by the master* 
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introduced into Parliament in the period dealing with 
Small Debts in the Tower Hamlets (1) (and the difficulty 
of recovering them)^ support the impression that most 
journeymen probably hired their equipment and speedily 
contracted debts when not fully employed. Although these 
may have constituted the majority, the distinction between 
the small independent master and the various grades of journey* 
men was slender. A pathetic letter to the Gazette and 

New Daily Advertiser on f^arch 2nd, 17^5 gave an account of a 

‘ ... 

weaver ’’who formerly had three looms going” which enabled 
him to keep a wife and two children **in a very tidy manner” 
and”to lay a trifle by for sickness and accident, but having 
for near a year mounted only one loom, and that not constantly, 
we have sunk our little savings.” He said that for three 
weeks he had been quite unemployed and that they had sold 
their best clothes. 

The letter (if genuine) does imply that the normal status 
of the journeyman silk weaver %ms not one of abject poverty. 

He had "best clothes” to sell. Another letter from a "worsted 
weaver" living in Spitalfields on January 25th 17^5 (2) on the 
desperate condition of the unemployed said "the journeymen silk 
weavers who (some years ago) despised the worsted weavers 
on account of their work, would now be very glad to accept 
of such work...." Despite short-term crises in the industry 
the journeyman silk weaver probably enjoyed higher wages than 
many of his contemporaries until 17^3 (3)* While the 


(1) See Chapter 1« p.l7 • 

(2) Weavers Coaspamy Court Books « Hay 6th 1720* 

(3) Gentleiaan* 8 Magazine VI, pp* 353* June 7th* 
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industry expanded he probably had a fed.rly high standard 
of life* The poor Huguenots were cared for by their own 
cofflfflunity, and already by 1729 Spitalfields was said to have 
supported its own poor for soine time (1). The poor who 
received the charity of the Weavers Company always signed 
for it and none appear to have been illiterate* 

One factor which may have helped the journeymen to 
reach and to preserve a comparatively high standard of life 
was the geographical situation of the industry* There was 
an intense concentration of labour within a very small area 
in the streets north of Black Eagle Street and towards Bethnal 
Green* This produced almost the conditions of a modern 
factory* The journeymen were associated together very early 
in the century and the threat of their organised power was 
taken seriously both by the Weavers Company and the industry 
in general* The petitions which they presented as a body 
to the Company on Non-Freemen, imported foreign goods, and 
printed calicoes have already been discussed* The Company 
was worried about them as early as 1720, during the printed 
calico controversy* On T-lay 6th ”The Court being moved that 
Something might be prepared to be printed and dispersed speedily 
throughout the Trade in order to prevent any disorders and to 
keep quietness among the Journeymen of the Trade****'* prepared 
a draft of an elaborate memorial (2) * Sixteen years later 
the Gentleman's Magaslne reported (3) "the demurrer to a Bill 
filed by a Society of Weavers in Spittle fields against Hr* 

Sutton landlord of the house where their Club was kept^ for a 


(1) Th« Daily Qazftteer, November 7th 1739. **Laet Monday 
night the weavers in Spitalfields rose against their 
masters pn pretence of their not giving them full 

wages. . • . 




‘ 
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611A of £30, lent him out of the Box, was argued be- 
fore the Barone of the Exchequer, when the Court were 
of the Opinion that they were not a legal society, and thene- 
fore could neither sue nor^be sued**..'* The weavers 

may have failed to rprote . protect their funds but the case 
shewed that they, were capable of organisation* In the 
following yeair a series of spasmodic riots occurred in various 
places directed against the use of cheap Irish labour* 

These were discussed in the House of Lords and a report 
printed in the Gentleman's Magasine* A noble lord speaking 
of the "Defects of power in vlvil magistrates" said "The 
riots in Spitalfields* ** * .were so far from proceeding from 
Oppression in any Magistrate that they proceeded from that 
which often occasions oppression^ I mean the unlawful and 
unjust combination of Journeymen and Labourers to keep up 
or enhance their wages* ••*" In 1739 the rumour of a cut in 
%rages caused an immediate if local demonstration (1). 

There were no vrldespread repercussions on this occasion. 

For the nAxt eleven years there seems to have been little 
% 

industrial unrest but the threat was always there* During 
the crisis which aro^ owing to the shortage of raw silk 
in 17^9*^* ^^r* Reynolds reported to the Court of Assistants 
on October 3rd, 1730 the measures he bad used "to keep the 
Journeymen weavers in a quiet and peaceable disposition". 

He thought he bad dona some good and that they had been 
"made sensible of the care and attention of this Company to 


(1) 2dth April 175?» V^eavers Conpany Court Books* 

(2) See Chapter 1, p*A-5. Gazetteer aud London Daily 

Advertiser, October 13th 1765$ published an advertisement 
which gave the names of those who signed the agreement in 
1762 . 

(3) See Chapter 1, p* 64 note 1 

(4) See Chapter 1, p*34"^^4-and Appendix 7* 

(5) The Gazetteer and London Daily Advertiser reported riots in 
Spitalfields on October 4th, 6th and 12th, 1763 followed by 
the renewal of the 1762 agreement on the l4th. They were, 
however, demonstrations rather than fully-fledged riots 
since there was very little bloodshed, eurson etc. After the 
affairs on October 12th in which one man accused of black- 
legging was seriously hurt, 500 troops wore quartered in 
Spitalfields. 


prevent flis dutch as they could the XnconvcnjLcnccs they 
foresaw might happen to the Journeymen and Manufacturers 
from the excessive dearness of silk". He was given a vote 
of thanks by the Court. A similar crisis occurred in 1757 which 
it was thought would cause widespread unemployment "And the 
very imminent danger and distress which might happen in 
consequence ...." induced the Court to form a Committee and 
petition Parliament (1). The crisis passed and the 
Journeymen lived peacefully enough until the early 6o*s. 

Since these crises were isolated it was as a potential 
threat that the Assistants of the Conjpany (who« it has been 

demonstrated, were themselves master silk or worsted weavers) 
saw their Journeymen. The Court of Assistants was never 
unsympathetic in this period. Its attitude was paternal 
rather than hostile^ even when it feared a riot might taJee 
place. From 17^2 the relationship of master to journeyman 
began to change • In August of that year the first List 
of Prices was signed by a committee of Journeyraen and three 
Masters representing the rest: Lewis Chauvet (2), Francis 

Howland ( 5 ) and John Garsed (4). These weavers may be 
said to represent the chief divisions in the industry: 
broad silks, fancy silks and gauzes, etc. and narrow goods. 

The elaboration of the 17^9 List into five divisions is 
indicative of the increasing specialisation within the 
industry. An attempt by some masters to go below the list 
prices caused extensive riots in 17^3 (5) and a series of 
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e 3 LB€B occurred of the cutting of work on the loom and 
intimidation of ^blacklegs”. The unreet continued throughout 
the winter of 1763-4, to the disapproval of the Weavers 
Company. When the Court of Assistants was considering 
the best measures to take against the import of foreign 
silks on March 28th, 1?64, it was recorded in the Minutes 
"that the Journeymen by their disorderly and riotous be- 
haviour in many late instances of cutting and destroying 
work on looms and works, and other outrageous conduct in 
breach of the peace, had rendered themselves very offensive 
and to be looked upon as a very disorderly and turbulent 
set of people... •" Unless, indeed, they behaved better 
"they would certainly prevent any relief being granted to 
their complaints". A deputation of eight was received to 
hear this admonition and the Court may have been perhaps a 
little disconcerted to receive from them £100 towards the 
expenses of an application to Parliament, no small sum after 
several months of economic difficulties in the Industry. 

The events of 1765 were to shew that the journeymen were anything 
but ’disorderly and turbulent’ being, on the contrary, well 
organised and well disciplined. It was the Joorneymen who 
wanted "proper regulations" both in 1750 aud later. 

By 1765 the question of wages in the industry was under- 
lined by much bitterness and resentment. The scales of normal 
wages quoted then shew a great divergence according to the 
source. It was "Veritas" (who seems to have been a master 
weaver from the tone of the letters which he wrote to the 


(1) To take an example at random, the first silk In the 
foot-figured and flowered branches were **Half ell plain and 
foot-figured Mantuas per yard***** 1100 or under (the number 
of the dents in the reed and hence the name of the reed) 

plain 7d*, 1200 Eightpence and if full half Ell 8 

l/^d****If cheek'd or bar'd for the first shuttle 2 d* and 
for every other Id*” etc* 

(2) "Simplex” in Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, February 22nd, I 765 , 

(3) "Veritas" in the Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, February 

27th, 1765. 

(^) "Veritas” in the same newspaper, February l4th, 1765* 
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Qasettc and New Dally AdTertiaer), who wrote on February 
13 th, 1785 that a journeyman* 6 weekly wage could not be 
undercut because **all works are paid for by the yard or 
piece". This method of payment is borne out by every 
other %friter and by the List of Prices in which such and such 
a count of a certain type of silk is to be paid at so much 
per yard (1). Some said that the journeymen were measured 
39" to the yard (2) and others that, on the contrary (3)* 

"there is not a single eminent master who does not give the 
balance in favour of the journeymen ^"though the writer of 
this was not sure what a few *clty weavers' might not do.' 

There must have been some reality in this discount - although 

I 

in whose favour it normally stood it is difficult to say - 
since at the end of the 1789 List of Prices it was stated 
"Thirty Seven Inches are to be the standard for the Yard and 
46 for the Ell". 

"Veritas" (4) gave an optimistic account of the earnings 
of the journeyman silk v/eavcrt he could earn "one guinea per week 
moderate working (clear of all charges) and very few lees than 
25 A and some 30/-, I say clear of all charges after paying 
a drawboy, a quill winder (which 1 would observe may be 
the journeyman's own son and daughter); so that supposing 
the man and his %#ife each to have a loom's work they can 
employ four children, who will be earning money as well as 
themselves, this is an advantage that few trades have. 

A weaver nay employ his children at three or four years old 
and after proper deductions for the time they lose in putting 
in a new figure and mounting their work they nay earn 30 /- 


(1) ***C’*s answers to *B**s queries” March l4th* 1765 1® 
same newspaper* 

(2) laris* Archives National© s — in bundle F *12* l432a (&ilk 
Misc* l3th Century). See Chapter 3t P-2A9. 
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a waek for the beet work and eo in proportion from the 
day they take the card out of the house till they bring 
it home manufactured and it is a conetant custom to lend 
them money every week by which neanc they sometimes get so 
deep in debt that the master is a very great loser'*. 

This pleasant picture of unremitting industry at all ages 
was criticised by a subsequent correspondent (1). Although 
wages were high, wrote *C* in answer to *B**s queries, 

**before his loom is ready to weave in it will be 4 or 6 
weeks before it will be mounted in all of which time he earns 
nothing, but had the additional hardship of keeping his draw- 
boys in pay and victuals'*. Both "Veritas'* and this writer 
are discussing the journeymen weavers of flowered silks since 
the question of a *new figure* or drawboys would not, of 
course, arise for the weavers of plain silks. A document 

^ • f 

compiled by a ♦•maltre ouvrier'* in Lyon shews a very similar 
system (2). He costed the value of a loom, the time it 
took to mount and the expenses. The compagnlon or journey- 
man would get half the wages for making a certad.n type of 
rich wilk out of which he paid a girl assletant (the quill 
winder 7) and a drawgirl and bought then food - soup, ifine, 
two lbs. of bread per day and oil for their lamp. 

•C* in answer to *B'*s queries **gave a much lower 
estimate of average wages. 


Children and young persons ... 
Others 

Much the greater part do not 

exceed. • • . . • 

Others 

A very few **** 


2 /- 

6 /- 

10 /- 

16/- 

20 /- 


to 6/- per’ week, 
to 10/- per week. 

to l6/- per week, 
to 20/- per week, 
to 30/- per week. 


(1) On February 25th, I765 it was reported in the Ganette and 
New Daily Adrertiser that '*one Mr. Perrin, a weaver in 
Spitalfielde is mountin.^ a mountier (sic.) for a piece of 
rich brocaded silk, for the wear of a personnage of great 
distinction, the workmanship of which aloiie is to be paid 
for after the rate of 32/- or 33/- pcr yard and is intended 
as a challenge for any foreign manufacturer to produce its 
superior'*. This may, of course, have been an imaginary 
coxofflission as the newspaper was taken up from time to time 
for publishing unfounded reports. On the other hand, in 
June there were several reports of Court functions at which 
the Royal family and others appeared dressed in silks of 
Eritish manufacture, and particularly several newspapers 
around June 11th carried a report that ’’several pieces of 
silk- of an entirely new pattern and manufactured in Spital- 
fields we hear. ...put in the baggage of the Duke of York 
and designed as a present from His Majesty to the Hereditary 

Princess of Brunswick**. It is thus possible that ^!r• Perrin * b 
chef d* oeuvre was really executed. 

(2) 20th September 1761, 51 et March 1762, 6th October 1762, 29th 
June 1763* 21st December 1763* Weavers Company Court Books 
op. cit. 

(3) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, February 27th, I765. 

(4) Prices in the Flowered Branch were indeed settled according 
to the number of shuttles, satin stripes, '* figured lambs on 

the ground'* etc. In the variations on half ell lutestring 
brocades there was a provision **if a backshoot, the same is 
to be paid for as two Brocade shuttles....** 
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Some quite exceptional weaTrors were paid exceptional 
wages (1). According to "Veritas”* "some rich works 
- are two anzineas per yard”. The gauze weavers (generally 
agreed to be among the worst hit in I765) were alleged to 
have earned such sums. Such high wages had induced 
"Qourneyinen barbers, hostlers and coachmen” to give 
up their trades and to give "premiums to learn to weave in 
order to get a loom’s worth of gauze” which, in turn, prompted 
the journeymen weavers to petition against unlawful workers. 
Althougli this statement was partisan and probably greatly 
exaggerated, there was some basis for it since there were 
in 1762 and I763 several petitions to the Weavers Company 
against non-freemen ( 2 ). "Veritas” made a distinction between 

f 

wages "in the plain way” and in the "figured or fancy goods”, 
in which he said the price is agreed between master and 
journeymen and "upon the mounting a new figure the most in- 
genious men have an opportunity of making better wages”. 

In his refutation of the "proper regulations” proposed by 
"Simplex” (3) (when the latter had suggested arbitration 
tribunals) he argued that "even if the masters and journeymen 
were to meet, all that could be done would be the settling of 
the prices on plain silks, for the prices on all figured 
goods must be settled according to the number of shuttles 
used & etc....” No copy of the 1762 List of Prices has 
BO far been traced so it is impossible to say whether or not 
It Included figured silks, but the 1769 List certainly did ( 4 ), 

and it is clear that "Veritas” was very much against such 
agreements. 




(1) The royal accounts include the annual payments to the 

housekeeper together with expenses on coal, candles, etc* 
These seem to remain fairly constant* 
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The general impression made by the^ discussions is 
that, even allowing for the higher cost of living in London 
than elsewhere, wages for the most highly skilled in the silk 
industry had been probably well above those in other trades, 
and even for the medium- skilled quite good. It is not very 
easy to find suitable material with which to make a 
legitimate comparison. There was, however, an article in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1739 on the wages of the 
woollen weavers in Wiltsliire (following some riots). It 
sought to paint an idyllic picture of rural prosperity un- 
appreciated by the obstinate and disgruntled weaver. 

Thus a weaver "shall perhaps fill a medley cloth in three 
weeks, for which the master shall receive of the clothier 
£1. 19. 3d. or £2. 1. Od. clear", i.e. for one week just over 
16/-, the average wage of the average silk weaver, not the 
most highly skilled. The four-year old who was also employed 
"shall perhaps quill the loom and earn 6d. per week and the 
wife 2/6d. to 3/- ^y spinning". From the tone of this 
article %d.th its "proof of high wages as well as the luxury 
of the manufacturers" it can be seen that such an estimate of 
their wages was optimistic. The unbroken series of royal 
accbunts for the period shew that while there were some slight 
changes in the prices of ordinary household goods (1) there was 
no extraordinary rise in the period, and possibly even a fall 
in the prices of some goods. Thus, the wages of 1739 can 
be compared with those of 1765« and, even allowing for the 
fact that it was cheaper no doubt to live in the countr*, 


(1) 1765 Report op* cit* pp* 208 - 10 * 

(2) See pp*106 of this Chapter, and p chapter 1. 

(3) Peregal, Allen and Paris are all well-known from other 
sources* 
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tht r«al %#ages of the journeyman silk weaver were probably 
quite good until the 6o*8, and the agitation for the Lists 
of Prices. seems to indicate that the journeymen intended, 
if they could, to preserve their wages* 

The evidence given to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on this subject (1), although it was briefer, 
has the advantage that the %#it nesses are named and their 
statements more easily judged* James Johnson (2), for 
instance, was an experienced member of the Weavers Company 
who probably had his his facts well marshalled* He thought 
wages had not been "raised lately" and that "good workmen may 
earn 12/- to 15/- per week and some l8/-"* John Peregal 
put the figure at 15/- to 18/-* John Allen also said "that 
a good hand may earn from 12/- to l8/- a week"* James 
Lawrence said he could earn 7/- ^ week at Lyons and 12/- in 
Spitalfields and "could live better at Lyons for 7/- a week 
than in London for 12/-"* Stephen Baris (3) who said "he was 
fully employed in the brocade way and in flowered silks from 
7/- a yard to £3 said "a good journeyman can get from 15/- 
to 20/- a week according to his ability** which would rather 
confirm the impression that the flowered silk weavers were 
the aristocracy of the industry* It is a little strange that 
Thomas Price, the journeyman whose figures of the numbers 
unemployed were quoted, was either not asked for his views 
on this subject or his reply is not recorded* Ancker's 
figures (for 1776) were l/6d* to 5/6d* a week for the drawboy. 
A weaver, he reported, on ordinary work might earn 2/6d* a 


(1) The highest rate is under the denomination of Royal lissues. 

»*A tissue tobine 900, 75 lines, 4 threads single, 2 double, 
tobine with two great harnesses, one for the tabby and one for 
the tobine with both shoots draught per yard«,*.3*0d”. It wae 
very unlikely that a weaver would make more than two yards a day* 
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day, 3/- to V- for bottor work, while for very rich 
stuff B he was paid from 8/- to 10/- per yard. These 
figures seem rather high, particularly when compared with 
what the journeymen themselves asked for in the 1769 List 
of Prices (1), and the late date is not an arguraent for an 
improvement in wages. 

The activities of the journeymen weavers may have 
had soine effect on their wages. Contemporary opinion 
thought so. A letter on March 13th, 1765 to the Gazette 
and New Daily Advertiser contained in capitals the sentence 
"THE EXTKAVAGANT PRICE OF LABOUR WILL BE THE RUIN OF EVERY 
MAI^UFACTURE IN ENGLAND'*. The journeyman weavers had '*not 
long previously entered into a combination to raise their 
wages" and had attacked weavers who worked for the old 
prices and destroyed their work on the loom. Their high 
wages were proved by their ability to combine: '*or how could 
they have lived in idleness for months, only by the super- 
fluities of their brethren or their own collected together 
in club boxes and devoted to support themselves in opposition 
to the reasonable and necessary regulations of their 
respective employers. ... .It was at this time when all the 
looms in Spitalfields stood still that the French manufacture s^ 
gained ground". He appears to be referring to the events of 
the summer of 1763. The writer of this letter %ranted to 
blacklist the leaders of this strike from receiving any 
charity^ but a number of subsequent correspondents disagreed 


(1) During some '*cutUre*” riots on September 30th 17^9 two 
weavers and one soldier were killed • On October 7th 
five cutters were killed and ••many wounded'*. On October 
l8th two were sentenced to death at the Old Bailey. On 
December 6th they were taken '’from Newgate to Bethnal Qreen 
and there executed'*. It was on that day that their fellow 
weavers did their best to wreck the house of Lewis Ghauvet, 

(see Chapter 1, p.45 )• On December 11th two more ''cutters’* 

were condemned to death. Nine days later three "cutters" were 
haneed at Tyburn. These grisly events were reported in the 
Historical Chronicle of the Gentleman's Ma aaine, Vol. XXXIX, 

(2) During the I763 demonstrations a master weaver was handed in 
effigy. Sir John Fielding was criticised by a. Committee of 
the House of Lords in May I765 for his lenient treatment of the 
weavers who had picketed outside the House of Lords and broken 
the windows of the Duke of Bedford's coach. (House of Lords 

MSS. May 22nd 1765, Committee held on riots of l6th and 17th May.), 

(3) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, June 13th 1765* 
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with him on humanitarian grounds* The suggestion that a 
general strike had indeed taken place in the recent past 
in Spitalfields is interesting, but if such a thing had 
really occurred it is odd that no echo of it reached 
the Historical Chronicle of the Gentleman’s Magazine which 
reported riots in quite distant places in the country* 

Some foundation for this hatred there must have been, 
for the fifteenth clause of the act passed in the 
summer of 1766 was that which extended to the silk industry 
the laws already in force in the woollen industry, making 
it a felony to combine in order to destroy work on the loom* 

In future the ’’cutters” faced and paid the death penalty (1)* 
Until the passing of this act the demonstrators had, at the 
most, hanged their enemies in effigy and dispersed when 
harangued by a friendly magistrate (2)* Thereafter a 
number of bloody riots occurred and the character of the 
industry changed greatly* It was indeed tragic that it was 
the journeymen who paid most dearly for the depression of 
1764-6, for which they were hardly responsible and which 
caused them the greatest possible distress at the time* 

Between the master weaver and his journeymen came 
the Foreman* An adv-^rtiseraentr in 1765 (3) described him 
”a middle aged sober person to superintend a large manufactory 
both in the silk and woollen branches* He must be a man 
of general ! nowle^ge in the trade****” (and could himself 
invest in the business if he had any capital, and, if not. 
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h« would receive an '*ad vantage oue employment’*) ••• .ready with 
his pen and can understand figures well, and If master of 
the French language will be a recommendation, and his having 
been acquainted with different branches of the hosiery 
business". One or two examples of the type are known. 

Anne sly Fromanteel, a Liveryman of the Weavers Company, was 
"servant to Abraham Jeudwine" emd one of his executors, who was 
to carry on his business after his death for the benefit of 
the Jeudwine children. He had to appear in I767 to prove 
Jeudwine *s handwriting and it is evident he was a trusted 
assistant, for he had opened Jeudwine *s desk in his counting- 
house and taken the will to the deceased's country house at 
Palmers Green, where he had read the will to Jeudwine' o 
grown-up daughter. He presumably spoke French. Another 
was Peter Fremont, "weaver and Foreman to Mr. Delamare’*^ who 
shewed the House of Commons Select Committee in 1750 (1) two 
pieces of paduasoy made of Georgia silk^ on whose quality he 
gave evidence. He may be the Peter Fremont who was born 
about 1709 and apprenticed to a John Fremont in 1734, which 
would make him a reasonable age to be a Parliamentary witness 
in 1750. He may have had or accumulated some capital^ since 
the Directory of 1755 records John and Peter Fremont in 
partnership. The Foreman may have become an independent 
master. The partnership subsequently became John Fremont 
and Son (by the date of the 1759 Directory), and this firm 
•Igned the List of Prices in the Black Branch in I769. 
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No practical evidenca of tJie business activities 
of the master weavers survives, and yet to appreciate the 
structure of the industry it is essential to know something 


about their attitude towards it and towards each other. 

The expansion of the industry and its difficulties can- 
not be divorced from the fortunes of the individuals who 
organised it* Since the account books and business 
correspondence no longer survive the minutiae of their personal 
lives must lie examined to see what indirect evidence can 
be accumulated* 

Firstly there is the evidence of Chapter 1* The rich 
ll^®d together xn certain streets and the poorer masters on 
the perimeter* The insurance policies shew that very few of 
the rich weavers had a workshop attached to their houses, 
but a number of them had warehouses* The author of the 
<^neral Description of All Trades (17^7) drew a distinction, in 
the article on Weavers, between the masters who only had a small 
capital and thus only kept a few looms at work and ’’the other 
'asters, many of whom are great dealers and employ from 
*i500 to £5f000 in trade, keeping large stocks of goods by 
them forcall»»j and if they take an apprentice **to be brought 
up in this wholesale way'* they expected a round sum with him. 

Ne have already seen how "considerations” could vary (1). There 
was thus a difference between the Godins, the Landone, the 
Ogiers and Bigots on the one hand, and most of the throwsters 
who had workshops at the back of the premises* When some 
of the most notable weavers gave evidence to Parliament 


• ' • 


I (1) In 17^ L#wls Chauvnt and in 1763 Lewie O^er,/John Allen, dnd 

i| , in 1766 John Sabatier and John Perigal mentioned the 

f numbers they employed, either of looms or men* 

/]-■ 

I (3) On October 6th I 763 it was reported in the Gazetteer and 

London Daily Advertiser that cutters had entered the houses 
; of several journeymen weavers in and around Spitalfields 

**who were suspected to work under price for the City masters ..." 
In the London column of the same newspaper on October 13th 
a paragraph was included from a correspondent who ’*lamented 
. the unhappy situation of the poor weavers in Spitalfields" 

! and talked about the increase in the price of ribbons, which 

I was not passed on in wages to the poor weavers* If indeed 

I ^ ' it was among the ribbon weavers that the greatest discontent 

I I^y» presumably the '*City Hasters" were largely responsible 

since the Directories shew that the greatest concentration 
of them was within the City* (See Chapter 1, p. 36 )* 

(3) O.M. Vol. XIX, p. 557 , 


I . 
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of th« numbers of looms they employed (1) it is evident 
that whole streets in the poorer quarters were dependent 
on the inhabitants of Spital Square. Princes Street, Red Lyon 
Street, etc. Moreover, although the richer masters moved 
from time to time within this small area they seldom moved 
outride it. There seems to have been a strong corporate 
sense within the district. "Veritas” who thought it was 
”a sin to cheat the poor” was not sure what a few "City” 
masters might not do. The "City” masters had been suspected 

I 

before (2). The mercers, on the other hand, said they could 
not have pattern drawers as "the Trade are too jealous of each 
other to unite”. The facts accumulated about the personal 
lives of individuals seem to shew that far from being too 
jealous to unite they seldom moved for any purpose outside 
their own narrow community. There was an explanation for this. 

Between 1740-1766 the industry was dominated by the 

ft 

Huguenot element which had become rich and successful, whose 
members had specialised in the various branches of the 
industry, especially the flowered. An article in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 17^9 ( 3 ) on the naturalisation of 
foreign Protestants recalled the opposition to the Huguenot 
immigrants at the beginning of the century. "But the looms 
in Spitalfields and the shops on Ludgate Hill have at last 

taught us another lesson " and he spoke of the wealth 

which they had aeeumuXated to the benefit of the nation at 
large. The second generation: the younger Ogiers, Dalbiacs, 
Mecsmane, Duthoits, Godins, Lekeuxs, Delamares, Sabatiers, 


(1) Herbert Sturmer (Some Poltevln Protestante in London^ I 896 ), 
traced the history of the Ogiers. Lewis Ogier, who emigrated 
to America before 1773 « supported England in the War of 
Independence'. His family settled in South Carolina* They 
supported the South during the Civil War and Sturmer, himself, 

was violently anti>-Yankee and describee the attitude of the 
Ogiers in some detail* 

(2) In the search for original family documents which would throw 
light principally on those weavers whose names were mentioned 
on the V* & A* designs, my colleague Mr* Thornton and I wrote 
to every Huguenot family who were listed as members of the 
Huguenot Society of London and who claimed descent from any 
family I knew from any source to have had some connection 
with the silk industry* We are indeed most grateful to 

the President of the Society for allowing us this privilege* 
Many replied with personal reminiscences, family traditions and 
most informative genealogies* Most of the word«of-mouth 
traditions/ found on cheeking to be true or only slightly dis- 
torted* Among these letters was one from Mr* F* B* flarmoy who 
quoted his father* s opinion **that until my father's generation 
the !<1armoy8 had not married outside their Huguenot group". 

Mr* Cecil Grellier, among a rich collection of miscellaneous 
documents, possesses a genealogical record of every marriage 
and connection of the family from the late 17th century to the 
present day* The Qrelliere were in the silk industry from 
the earliest years of the l8th century and so were a very 
large number of the families with which they became' connected: 
the Turquands, the Ogiers, the Vansommers, the Rochers, Ri valine 
Nouailles, Heberts, Perigals (a daughter of one of the Qrelliere 
married John Perigal the 17^3 witness) etc* 

(3) The Turquands and the Ogiers for example* 

(4) D.C.A.Agnew. "Protestant Exiles from France" I 87 I edition* 

In Volume II the families are divided by profession* Especially 
useful is Chapter XIV, Industrial Refugees* 
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AlaTolMSt etc., were fully integrated as Englishmen, 
but the social pattern of the Hughenot community necessarily 
imposed itself upon the industry. It was a community with its 
own intense family pride (as martyrs) , a fanatical loyalty 
to the English establishment (1) , humanitarian and en- 
lightened Tiews on many social questions but withal strictly 
orthodox in its industrial relationships. It is still a 
word-of-fflouth tradition in certain families that until the 
present century they had not married outside the Huguenot 
group (2). Since most of the Huguenot families preserved 
their family trees, the truth of this can be tested. A 
number preserved the l?th century accounts of the struggles of 
the refugees to come to England (3) and to establish themselves 
in this country. In the eighteenth century it was not 
simply their fellow Huguenots whom they married but their 
fellow weavers. 

’Writir^lri the 1B?0 *b Agnew divided the feunilies of the 
Huguenots into trades and professions (4), and these seldom 
overlapped. It is a surprise to find one of the younger 
Oglers, Abraham, had become a Notary and not a weaver. It 
is, however, characteristic that he is the notary employed 
by the Huguenot weavers more frequently than any other when 
they were drawing up their wills. They married the daughters 
of their partners or took up their sons— in— law into partner- 
ship with them. Conversely, there were very few business 
partnerships which, when examined, do not shew a family 


(1) Nicholas Jourdaln appears to hare been. the universal 

friend • He was the '*good friend** of James Maze who died 
in 1750 I James Godin who died in 1762, Nicholas Hebert who 
died in 1764, John Maze who died in 1767 1 and John 
Vaneommer who died inl774* 
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conwction as well. They chose one another as executors (1) 
or appointed each other as trustees or arbitrators in any 
disputes that might arise over their wills. They 
emphatically rejected primogeniture, seeking to set up each 
child with an equal portion. To their friends they bequeathed 
small legacies, and few Huguenots had friends who were English. 
The ramifications of the family relationships extend to such 
a degree that there can have been few of the inhabitants in 
the masters* quarter who were not related to one another, 

A few families may serve as examples. John Euke Landon 
(flowered silks) married Jane the daughter of Jacob Jaraet, 
a flowered silk weaver. After the death of Jacob Jamet his 
widow msirried another silk weaver, Sebastian Loy, from 
Picardy, an inhabitant of Spital Square. A daughter of this 
marriage married Peter Abraham de Brissac, the designer, 

John Luke Landon had two sons, John and Jeimee, who were in 

\ 

partnership with Stephen Paris (flowered silks, gold and silver 
brocade), Paris married their cousin, I^rie Landon. One 
of the younger fiandons married a daughter of Abraham Oeheulle 
(a prosperous silk weaver whose sons were also in the 
business), Abraham Deheulle himself was married to Esther 
Alavoine (another proliferating silk family), while one of 
hie sisters was married to a Lardant, Abraham Deheulle, 
junior, made striped and plain silks, lustring, mantuas 
and tabby; his brother John was a shag weaver, Stephen 
Paris appointed two weavers as executorst John Fremont the 
younger, and Abraham Levesque. John Levesque was a son-in-law. 



f 
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It would thus bo very difficult to distinguish family 
from business associations in such a clan* 

Co-lateral relationships are infinite. The Sabatiers 

■■ s 

V 

were connected with the Fountains and the Delavaus (David 
Delavau was at different times in his career a partner of 
Giles Bigot and John Sabatier). Isaac Delamare was the son- 
in-law of Daniel Vautier. The Heberts were connected to the 
Desormeauxe and the Lardants; the Lardants to the Camparts 
and the Query s. The Agaces married into the Lepines and 
the Legrews (James Lardant and Daniel Pilon were arbitrators 
to Obadiah Agace's will). Daniel Auber's cousin and executor 
was Jonathan hauchecorne of Bethnal Green (1). Peter Auber 
(half silks), who offered ^2 men in 17^3« married a sister 
of Peter Delamare (throwster), who offered 22 men. Stephen 
Casalet married a daughter of John Anthony Rocher, a Livery- 
man of the Weavers Company, and one of the few Huguenots to 
go bankrupt. Abrahaun Delamare married a sister of Peter 
/^laillard (who sent 21 men in 17^9)* The connections are end- 
leas and often confusing, since they shewed an unnecessary 
restraint in the choice of Christian names. This recitation 
of names is not haphaaard^ for these were the manufacturers 
of the Directories, of the loyal manufacturers Li*t in 1745, 
the witnesses to Parliament, the Livery and, in a few eases, 
the Assistants to the Weavers Company. They collected relief 
in 1765 , they signed the List of Prices in I 769 , their 
collective aspirations were those of the most influential in 
the silk industry. 


(1) I ara particularly indebtad to Mr* Cecil Grellier , Mr* R* 
Ogler-V/ard and l*jr* Perraux de Launay for information about 
this family* They made available all their family 

documents and drew my attention to invaluable printed 
works, such as the thesis of M* Baudry* 

(2) Francois Baudry* La Revocation de 1 ’Edict de Nantes et le 
Protestantlsme en Bas Poitou au XVXXIe siecle, 192R* 
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One family ±6 worth looking at In some detail since 

Its members appear In almost every context. These were 

' » 

the Oglers. Taking their family connections in alphabetical 

order they were related to, or associated in partnership with 

Courtfluld 

the familiee of Audeer, Bigot, Byas,/Duthoit , Gastineau, 

Godin, (^rellier 

Gllen,^LeiaaTtre , Levesque, Maillard , Maze, '^essman, Merzeau, 
Mocquctt, Sorel, Telsier, Triquet, and Vansoramer. Through 
these families they must have been connected with nearly 
every silk weaving clan in Spitalfields. Moreover, the only 
connection not of Huguenot descent was that of Byas and the 
only one not in the silk industry was Telsier (but in- 
habitants of Spital Square nevertheless). They were among 
the most prosperous and it would be almost possible to write 
a history of the industry from an account of this one family ( 1 ). 

The Ogiers came from Chassis L'flglise in Bas Poitou ( 2 ), 
They were all descended from a Protestant, Peter Ogier, who 
had thirteen children. He died suddenly in 1697^ and in 1700 
hie widow emigrated to London with a number of the children. 

AS the children grew up they entered the silk industry. 

Peter Abraham Ogier, fourth son of the first Peter Ogier, was 
among the first to do so. He was a customer of Garthwaite, 
the designer, whom she referred to as '*Mr. Ogier P. Street”. 

This was I9 Princes Street. He was apprenticed to Samuel 
brule, a "Foreign Master”, and became free in 1716. He 
lived in Corbet Court for a time next door to Daniel Gobbee , 
and became a Liveryman in 17 ^ 1 , offered his quota in I745 
and died in 17 ^ 7 . John Ogier, the seventh 


son of Peter 


( 1 ) 


13th April 1725 tho Abbe Qoued* Missionaire Royals Bas PoitoU| 

wrote to his superior: ^ . 

*Nous avons passe quelques jours a Moncoutant ou les religlonnairig 
sont en tr^s grand nombre; il faut espdrer que les ordree que 
M, de le Tour notre intendant, a donne de fairc nettreEdans 
les prisons de Thouars le nomra^ Bernadin, homme dangereux et 
qui a 4 de ses enfants en Angleterre, pourre les toucher. 

XI y a aussi le nomcie des Berthieres (i.e. Peter Ogler) 
tr^B riche niarchand « encore plus -dangereux que Bernadin son 
oncle; il medite de ,sortir de royaurae , a ce que^M. le Cure 
nous a assure, et qui a envoy^ 2 de ses enfants ages de 10 et 12 
ans en Angleterrs} il y u. che9 lul une autre agee de 9 ana qu’il 
serait tr^s heureux de faire mettre dans un couvent....” He 
added that most of the , religions aires had firearms and had 
often threatened the Cure^ and that in consequence their lives 
were not safe. Apparently Peter Ogier made two large loans 
on 12th October 1729 and 13tb December, and some time in January 
or February came .over to England with his wife and children. 
Baudry quotes 6.215 1 Ordonnance de Saisie du 28 fev. 1730 
Arch. Nat. TT 65 . 

(2) The registers of La Patents (Hug. Soc. Publns. XI) p. 100 record 
the baptism of a son in 1725 born to James Moequet **orig. de 
Pouzange'*. His wife, incidentally, was a Turquand. James 
Moequet was apprenticed to Francis Moequet in 1715 (p* 74, Hug. 
Soc. Publns. Vol. XXXIIl). 

(3) Francis Paul Audeer took his ’’reconnaissance” with the rest 
of his family in 1713 (La Patente Registers op. cit. p. 201). 
They were said to come from "I^nprou en Potctou’^(p. 112). 

The mother of the child was Elizabeth Ogier of ”Chasais L’^glise 
en Poitou”. 

(4) He witnessed the will of Peter Ogier, his brother-in-law, who 
died in 1740. 

( 5 ) See pp.4^,204. 

(6) See Appendix 2(iii). 
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Ogltr the first, also came to London early in the century. 

He married the vfidow of Peter TTaillard , whose family also 

% 

came from Bas Poitou. He was presuiaably the John Ogier 

offering l6 men in 1745- He died in 1772. 

. 

The emigration of Peter Ogier, the second son of Peter 
Ogier who died in Poitou, was a rather dramatic affair (IK 
Baudry traced the process of emigration from this district; 
the contacts in London, money sent by bills of exchange and 
the unfortunates who were captured and sent to the galleys. 
Peter Ogier arrived in London early in 17^0 with a number 
of children. All his five sons became weavers - three of 
them, Peter (the third), Thomas Abraham, and Lewis important 
ones. It is quite clear that the Ogiers brought with them 

a considerable amount of capital, and the presence of half 

« 

the family already in London gave then an immediate entry to 

the industry. Thus, in 1730 Peter (the third) was 

apprenticed to, Daniel Gobbee , his uncle's neighbour. Francis, 

« 

the second son, was apprenticed to another Poitevin, James 
Mocquett (2)^ and Thomas Abraham to still another, Francis Paul 
Audcer (3)^ who was in addition hie uncle by marriage and also 
possibly a family friend (^). John Ogier was the only 
eon apprenticed outside the family circle, to Thomas Byas, 
of Sandys Street (5). He married, however, within the 
Huguenot community. Lewis, the youngest son, was 
apprenticed to his elder brother Thomas Abraham. Six Ogier 
firms offered men to the Crown in 17^5 (6)j and there were 


,(1) Ogier, Vansomioer and Triqu«t, Ogier & Duthoit, Thomas 

Abraham in buslnoss alone « and Peter Ogler of DeTonshirt 
Street (the only one who appears in the 1772 complete 
Pocket Book). 

(2) See p.l06 of this Chapter « note ^ * 

r 

(3) Peter, son of Peter Abraham, left no will. Admon. was 
granted to Elizabeth his widow in the following year. 
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eeveral subsaquent partnerships (1). According to 
Mortimer's Directory, Thomas Abraham made mantua and 
watered tabby, Lewis and a Duthoit flowered silk, and Ogler 
(probably i^eter (2) ) Vansommcr and Triquet gold and silver 
brocade and flowered silk. None of the brothers ever had an 
English partner nor did they marry any English girl. 

Peter Ogier the third *s career is indistinguishable from 
that of his cousin of the same name until after the latter's 
death in 17^^ (3)* In Itarch 1736f he became an Assistant 
of the Weavers Company, Nenter Bailiff in Upper 

Bailiff in 1760 and he was a witness before the House of 
Commons in 1763* Thomas Abraham became free of the Company 

in 17^1$ adopted the Livery in 17^^ and soon took an active 
part in the Affairs of the Company. Thus, in 17^5 1 be 

t 

served on the « Committee organising the opposition to the use 

, • i_ * *>> 

and wear of printed calicoes. In 173^ he became an 
Assistant and served on a number of Committees with his elder 
brother. He was an auditor in 1760 and served on the 
Coomittee of the Company which considered the best ways of 
of preventing French silks from being smuggled into the 
country. He gave evidence before the House of Commons in 
1766* In the course of this evidence he said that "he used 
to send great quantities of silk to Berlin" before the King 
of Prussia prohibited its import. Thus, he (as well as 
Dabatier) was exporting his own goods and not simply selling 
to a mercer for export. He became a highly respected 
inhabitant of Spitalfields, since he gave evidence in 1739 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 






. f i»« • V M * .' ♦*! 


Be also left no will* Admon. 
his widow on January 12th, 1776. , 


granted 


to Elisabeth 


Vestry Minutes . preserve d i in the local collection o 
Stepney Central Library. 




I 




i 


J 


II 
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to a Conraons Conunlttoo on th© appalling stat© of th© 

• • 

8tr©©t lighting in Norton Falgate. He was a member of the 
Committee collecting relief for the unemployed in 1765* 

He died in 1776 (1). 

Lewie Ogier took up his freedom of the Company in 1755* 

He wae a witness in 1765 when he said he had large stocks 
unsold (i.e., he was not a bespoke weaver) and described 
himself as a weaver of flowered velvets. He said that at the 
time of his greatest prosperity ^in 1761 « be had had seventeen 
looms working for him but that now he had far fewer. He 
lived in Spital Square, at first having joint premises with 
his brother and later his own house. Re took part in the 
affairs of his local community, be was a Governor for Life 
of the London hospital from 1752 (shortly after its foundation) , 
he attended the Vestry of Horton Falgate (2) and in 1771 
he was Governor of the French Hospital. He was also a 
member of the 1765 Relief Committee. 

The Ogier s, though they may have been richer and more 
influential than many of the other Huguenots in the industry, 
were a typical family. They stayed within their own 
community, engaging in family partnerships o$ two or three 
people, not necessarily lasting very long. They were active 
citiaens, working amicably with their English colleagues 
in good causes of common interest. Most important of all, 
it is evident that they wore a well-to-do family when they 
emigrated. They prospered in the silk industry although 
they ijad no previous experience in it, and as the family 


(1) L. S. Sutherland* ’*A London i-lerchant in the l8th Century , 
Appendix III, p. 139 * He was among those who signed a 
memcriai in 17 % to the Board of Trade on the unfair 
tax*iffs and lack of a warehouse in Lisbon* 

(2) pp. 3?, 106,17^,192,202. 

(3) PCC Caesar, fol. 422, 1763. 

(4) See Apx>endix 2(iii); PCC Caesar, fol* 322, 1763* 
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prospered so its interests widened. In France they were 
restricted in the professions they might enter* In 
England they were not, faute de mieux, bound to re-invest in 
the silk industry. Tho/aas Abraham Ogier, indeed was a ’‘Trader 
to Portugal'* (1). 

The use to which the Huguenots put their accumulated 
capital had, I would suggest, a profound effect upon the 
industry. Again, the total absence of partnership agreements, 
correspondence, order or account books prevents an exact 
assessinent from being made. It is their wills which are the 
most revealing* Among some hundreds of prosperous weavers 
traced, about four shewed a concern for their businesses, 

Abraham Jeudvrine who has already been mentioned (2)^ wanted 
Fromanteel to see **that hie trade be carried on as follows 
in the naae of Jeudwine and Comp, "for the benefit of his 
sons”. Mary Chauvet wote (3) that, whereas part of her 
estate ”doth consist of money in trade and stock in trade be- 
tween Isaac Jervaise (a gauze weaver, according to Mortimer) 
dames Rowllnson and myself, now in order to enable the said 

(partners) to carry on the trade more successfully to them- 
if 

selves”/ they wish to keep their sliare of her part in trade, 
they could do so, and give it to the other executors at the end 
of seven years, paying % p.a. in the meantime. If they 
failed to pay the interest the money was to be Invested in 
Covernment Securities. Captain Peter Lekeux left money to 
hie son for the care and managemont of his business. James 
Beuzeville, dying in 1763 (4), left his wife the option of 


(1) ?CC Browne, fol. 315 . 

(2) PCC Seymer, fol, 30>* 

t 

( 3 ) Chapter 1, p* 53 - 8 . 

(4) PCC Edmunds, fol, 43* 


(3) Which he had insured with the Hand In Hand Insurance 
Company in 1739 (QH MS, 8674/58, fol. l4) , 
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deciding whether to leave his money with his "present 
partners in trade or in public funds"* Even if she opted 
for public funds his partners were not to be obliged to "pay 
the same out of their trade until two years" after his death* 

James Brant, who died in 17^0 (1) , directed that £200 should 
be paid out of hie stock in trade to his dear wife* His 

I 

son Thomas received £230 "besides the £300 he has in trade 
given him before and likewise all the utensils belonging to 
my trade"* The greater majority, even including James Leman (2) , 
directed that their property should be valued and sold, in- 

r / i 

eluding their stock in trade* They did not re-invest in the 

silk industry* They did not expand their own businesses or „ 

buy up one another* According to their critics in 1765, « 

!! 

the master weavers spent their surplus on coaches and Livery jj 

servants - and one could add marble mantelpieces and colonnades | 

ii 

(3)* Such expenditure, however, consumed only a small part j 

I 

of their capital* 

The greater number of weavers invested in "public funds", \ 

"government securities", "bank annuities", occasionally in j 

the East India or South Sea Companies, and nearly all the 
richer masters invested in house property, both in Spital- 
fields and elsewhere* Isaac Dupree (who offered 12 men in 
17^5) was a typical weaver* He died in 1746 (4), leaving 
his property to his wife and two sons, John and Isaac* He 
left all his houses to his wifei "which are now in mortgage 
to me*** in the Parish of St* Leonards Shoreditch" (5), and 
two houses in Elder Street (one of which was their home) for 


t 


(1) O w ildhall H8» « 

(2) Quildfaall MS. 867V5^t fol* 1739t renewed 17^6 and 

1753. The policy was, strictly » speaking, only for his 
own house « but it ralued at C'lylOO, and he had 

the usual coach— house ^ stables and marble mantelpieces. 

(3) Guildhall MS. 867V65. tol. 13^, 17W^. Si* policies in- 
cluding a public house. 

(4) See Chapter 1, p.50 

I 

(5) See p.203 

(6) He insured rarious properties. Guildhall MS. 867^/71 17^7 
^ (£18,000) and MS.867V65* fol. 17» 17^3» <^150 (a different 

property). 

(7) Guildhall MS.867V71$ fol. 175 1 17^1; MS.867V83, fols. 

166, 167, 205, 351. His will, PCC Potter, fol. 197* 
was proved in 17^7* her’s, PCC Legard, fol. 2^2, in '1767* 

(8) John Chevalier, William Daintry, the Delamares, Lewis 
Desormeaux, George Garrett, Giles Bigot, Daniel Gwilt, 
Jeremiah Mather, Thomas Urafreville i John Luke Landon, 

Col. Peter Lekeux, Peter Farescoe, John Maze (1787)* etc. etc. 
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th« remainder of their lease* . In addition, he left her two 
houses '^lately purchased’* in Flower de Luce Street and three 
in Elder Street, '*my house in Stsndlbrd Hill**, and **I also 
give ny wife my chaise with all its furniture which is at 
Standford Hill*'. His son John received freehold property 
at Stamford Hill, subject to a small annuity to his father-in- 
law* He left property in Viell Street, Lombaurd Street, and 
Pelham Street in the Hamlet of Mile End New Town in trust for a 
foarried daughter* His son Isaac only inherited two leaseholds 
in Montague Street and a sum of money* He left some monetary 
bequests and £6^0 in trust in Government Securities for the 
education of hie youngest son James* Isaac, one supposes, 
inherited the business since he signed the I 769 List of Prices 
in the plain, foot-figured and flowered Branches* The elder 

Isaac did not mention *the tackle of. his trade* in hie will 

\ 

or any other such phrase, though he at least admitted he 
was a ’’weaver*** 

Others who owned or bequeathed substantial amounts in 
house property wene H omu e l Aug u st, a ■ ribbon w e av e r (1) , Benjamin 
Baroneau (2) (a throwster), John Bigg CJ) , Peter Bourdon (4), 
James Brant (already mentioned (3)), Thomas Bray (6), and Ann 
Byas* She insured £18,000 worth in 1754, a large part of it 
inherited from her husband Thomas (7)* Most of it was in 
a **new intended street” between Black Eagle and Quaker Street* 
She had other property since she mentioned in her will '*all my 
old houses in Spittle fields'** Other property owning weavers 
are listed below (8)* Quite a number of the properties were 


(1) PCC Stevens, fol. 2, 1773» • 

(2) PCC Bellas, fol. 223* 1776. 

(3) GM.XXXVI, October 1766, p. 405 (Obituary). 

(4) PCC Rushworth, fol. 52, 1765. 

(5) PCC Bishop, fol. 12, 1787 . 

(6) PCC Major, fol. 6 I, 1787. 

(7) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, May 15bh 1765, Obituary. 

(8) PCC Trenley, fol. 242, 1742. 

« 

(9) See p.202. t . t . 

(10) PCC Lynch, fol. 128. 
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in other parte of £ngland, eepecially in the case of 
the richest, euch ae Peter Bigot (1). The investment 
property held in Spitalfielde indicates that the journeymen 

who lived to the North and East of the better streets not only 

this 

worked for the latter but also paid them rent, and^must have 
put them in a peculiarly dependent position with regard to 
their roasters. 

Apart from owning their houses, their shops, and their 
warehouses and as much investment property as they could 
afford, the master weavers generally seemed to acquire some 
country property. Daniel Gwilt (2), for Instance, left the 
residue of his "personal estate, household furniture and 
pictures, linen, china, books, etc. at Icklingham that these 
should remain in the house for the use of my sons who may 
reside there or make occasional excursion^ > a pleasant 
thought, and one which hie contemporaries found equally 
attractive. Peter Auber (1766) retired to Cheshunt (3), 

Ann Byas (176?) to Stoke Newington, Abraham Deheulle (I 765 ) to 
Tottenham (4), James Duthoit ( 1787 ) to St. Mary, Islington (5), 
(and witnesses had to appear when his will was proved to 
testify to his handvrriting, saying that they had known him in 
Spit alfie Ids) . John Duthoit went to Romford (6), Daniel 

Messman retired to Southgate (7), his sons remaining in 
Spitalfielde. Giles Bigot went to Upton, West Ham (8), 

^Mary Chauvet to Tottenham (9), Daniel Vautier (I 76 O) lived at 
Cheshunt (10), Abraham Jeudwine had lately purchased property 
at Edmonton, according to hie will, which he held in addition 


(1) PCC Taverner, fol* 165* 

(2) PCC Seymer, fol. 206. 

(3) See pp.l7i of this Chapter , (PCC. Seymer foL. 206 ] 745 ). 

(4) James Brant’s vrill see p. 20^ note 1 • Daniel 

Gobbee, PCC Herring, fol. 327 1757* 
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to his town house in Basinghall Street, and his country 
house at Palmers Green. These are examples at random 
but they do at least shew the tendency. Investment property 
ndght be anywhere^ but it was normal to buy a house somewhere 
in or near Essex to which to retire. 

Few weavers wanted their real estate to be sold at 
their death, it was rather their stock in trade which was to 
be disposed of. Peter Oampart the elder (l),who died in 
1772, left £44,600, most of it to be invested in public funds. 
Such investments were made as a fsatter of course, especially 
when there were children under age to be safeguarded. The 
elder John Sabatier, '•master silk weaver", who died in 17^5 (2) 

left £100 in Government Securities and Parliamentary Funds 

and 

to his granddaughter Ann Fontaine ,/ annuities to certain kins- 

yvent 

men; half the residue^to his eon (3), while £600 to be raised 
on the other half^was to be invested in Government or 
Parliamentary Funds in trust for a daughter and her husband. 
Lewie Desormeaux, one of the few concerned about his journey- 
men, left £1,250 in 4% Annuities in trust for his son, T^tthew 
Lewis, and many smaller legacies. He did, however, envisage 
his business continuing since he wrote "as to my part of the 
stock in trade in goods Manufactured or not Manufactured the 
same... .such as remain since the last inventory made by me 
and my son Matthew Lewis.." was to be taken at that value 
and "what has been brought into the said stock of goods since 
the last balance to be appraised by two independent persons". 
James Brant and Daniel Qobbee left money in securities (4). 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


PCC St. Eloy, fol. 252, 1762. 

See p. 20^ note 1 • 

Sec pp.91-2,lC^o^ Chapter. 

The date of Garthwaite-s first deigns which she sold 

to him 5981.3a* H* ^5* 2-5a, 19* 23. 
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JaiM6 Qodin included among his bequests £12,000 in £3.10.0. 

4 

p.a. Annuities at first in trust to his widow, and then to 
go to his son Giles (1). When Peter Bigot died in 1773 (2), 
although he left his nephew Giles Godin his ’’best diamond 
ring which cost me above 100 guineas”, he left most of his 
estate to the latter* s children, ”as it has pleased God to 
bless my nephew Giles Godin with a good fortune”. It was, of 
course, natural for the successful men to put their money in 
trust in what appeared to be the safest investments of the 
dayt house property and government securities. It is, 
however, worth considering that, in the first place, they 
had a fairly large surplus of capital not invested in the 
industry and, secondly, that they did very little else- 
industrially - with their money. There are very few exceptions 
to the general picture. One man who was such an exception 
rather points the contrast with hie contemporaries. He 
could have put his money in Parliamentary Funds or bought 
a house in Che shunt, they could have invested their money as 
he did. 

The exception was John Baker, whose career in the Weavers 
Company has already been discussed (3), His father had been 
a weaver, although apprenticed to a tallow chandler; his 
brother, Henry, was also a weaver and followed him to the 
Court of Assistants and on to most of the Committees on 
which he served. John Baker was making flowered silks at 
least as early as 17^2 (4) and was still making them twenty 
y*w*s later according to Mortimer’s Directory. He lived to 


(1) QM.LIII, Part 1, p. 453, 1783. 

• • "In Prince® Street, Spitalfields in his 90th year, John Baker, 
£eq« a gentleman who, having acquired a genteel fortune by 
his unwearing assiduity and hie elegant taste at the head of 
a considerable branch of the silk manufactory, had for a 
long series of years enjoyed the reward of his labours in the 
bosom of his family retired from business* He had the 
happiness to be universally respected and esteemed by a most 
extensive acquaintance and to be most sincerely beloved by 
those who were more nearly connected with him in the 
intercourses of life* His loyalty to His late Majesty and 
his truly patriotic zeal in the service of his country were 
eminently displayed during the Hebellion in the year 17^5 
when he trained to arms and daily exercised a numerous 
body of his own and other workmen, who held themselves in 
readiness (with other good citizens) to oppose any in- 
surrections of the Pretender’s friends euid to preserve the 
public tranqui.llity* But the most peculiar circumstance 
in the life of this worthy man was his executing the 
delicate* and important trust of guardian to several orphan 
children* •• .Many of these are now living who owe the improve- 
ment of their fortunes and a virtuous education which laid 
the foundations of their prosperity to his unremitting 
attention to their welfare* After this it is scarcely 
necessary to add that in his last long illnoss he was an 
example of Christian fortitude and resignation to the 
Will of God". 

(2) GH MS. 8674/62 1742 two policies £500 together* 

/63 1743, fol* 349-50 five policies £1,275 together* 
/65 1743, fol 6* 87 $217 six policies with his brother 

Henry £1,225* 

/66 1744/5* fols* 327-8 four policies with his 

brother Henry, £700 and one 
with Timothy Jitter £450. 

/70 1746, fol* 151 three policies the first with 

Timothy Hu tier £600* 

/7I 1747* with Timothy Rutter, one policy £200* 

/75 1750, five policies £1,275* 

None of these policies were renewals of the same policy* 

The 1760 *s have not been checked* Henry Baker also insured 
property independently of his brother* 

(3) PCC Cornwallis, fol* 284* 

(4) I am much indebted to Messrs. Truman & Hanbury Ltd* who 
permitted me to visit them and to examine this book for 
ayeelf • 


b« ninety, dying in I783 (Dt and until the last few years 
was active^ both in the Company and the industry. Both he 
and his brother, sometimes singly and sometimes jointly were 
owners of extensive property in Spitalfields (2) and they 
did not apparently possess a country house. He left his wife 
£20,000 in Consolidated Bank Annuities and if he had not 
a sufficient sum in these, his executors were to make it up 
from hie other securities (3). Thus far he conformed to the 
pattern, but among his properties were included a number of 
ale-houses, and in his will he mentioned his "joint stock in the 
brewing trade in partnership with Sir Benjamin Truman". The 
Stock Rest Book of Truman & Hanbury Ltd. (4) for the period 1767’- 
1773 (the year when Baker drew up his %dill) has been preserved. 

In 1767 Truman had 12/l8ths invested £66,000, and Baker £33,000, 
or 6/l8ths. In 1768 of £105.032 John Baker had £35,010,15.85^. 
invested. In 1775 the total assets were £164,042 of which 
John Baker’s share was £54,680.15.0d. In 1776 Benjamin 
Truman had l8/l8ths of the capital, so presumably Baker had 
withdrawn his. This must have been a very profitable subsidiary 
activity, especially in the second half of the century. One 
strange little bequest in his will was £300 to "Thotnas 
Mortimer, author of ’Everyman hie own Stockbroker’", from which 
it can be dedueed that John Baker had tried out some of his 
lessons successfully. He is, howaver, the only weaver so 
far discovered with such interests and, moreover, one of the 
f.w rich SngUsh .ilk W9,nre. He was interested in trade and 


in nakins «>ney, though not eren ho re-inyested in the silk 
industry. 


(1) See Spitalflelde Survey, Ison & Bezodie, op. cit. 

(2) John Couej^aker (obit. 17^2 Thojnas Excelby , for example 

»• 

(3) The Trust is among the documents held at the French Church 
In Soho Square. I am much indebted to the Rev. Dubois and 
I4i6s W. Turner for permission to examine their material. 

W Guildhall MS.86?V28. 

(5) House of Commons Journals, Vol. 28, p. 3^5* 3ist January, 1759 
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The, master weavers formed a very distinct group within 
their community and it is possible to build up a general 
picture of their habits and interests. It may be said 
almost without qualification that the master silk weavers 
were admirable citizens. Their personal interests, including 
the charities they supported, are very largely known from 
their %d.lls. 

A number of weavers were trustees under the Norton 
Falgate Act (1), sevefal from the days of Col. Lekeux on- 
wards, were J.Ps. (2). Their fortunate loyalty to the Crown 
in 1745 has been reiterated throughout this study. The 
Huguenots were active within their own comnunity. Two 
weavers and a pattern drawer signed the Trust for the French 
Church in 1?43 (3), the Turquands distributed the Royal Bounty 
to the Huguenots, Daniel Gobbee took out an insurance policy 
for the French Chapel in Crispin Street in 1723 (4) . They also 
took an active share in local government. When Thomas Abraham 
Ogier gave evidence in 1759 on a petition for the paving of the 
streets of Norton Falgate (3) , the evidence was confirmed by 
Zachariah Agace and James Payton, a black silk and gauze 
weaver and a shag weaver respectively. 

The Vestry Minutes of Norton Falgate are unfortunately 
fragmentary. They shew the Ogier s and John Luke Landon 
fining repeatedly for various offices which they would no 
doubt have avoided if they could have done so. The legal 
duties were a rather different matter. Commissioners for 
the court of Conscience of the -Tower Hamlets nominated at 


(1): Three voluiiee of the Vestry Minutes hare suryived for 
this period and are preserved in the local collection 
of Stepney Public Library. 1673-1710 t 1710-1729 ♦ 17^3-1766 
(and later). 

(2) See Chapter 1, p.JO-L 
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at the Court House in Norton Falgate on April 9th, 1751, 
included James Godin, Peter and Thomas Abraham Ogier who were 
both elected. Among the other seven nominated were Obadiah 
Agace and Daniel Messman. Commissioners nominated for the 
Court of Request for the Tower Hamlets on April 17th, 1759 
included Lewis Ogier, John Batchelor, Zachariah Agace and 
John Vansommer (three weavers of flowered silks and one of 
black silks). In 1766 the Commissioners were James Payton 
(shag weaver), Lewis and Thoraas Abraham Ogier, Henry Guinand 
and Stevens Totton (a silk broker). These were the 
principal inhabitants of Spital Square and White Lion Street. 

The Vestry Minutes of Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
of which two volumes have survived for this period, shew 
the weavers of Princes Street and Church Street etc. at work (1). 
From 1697* ^ number of people known in the silk industry 
attended Vestry meetings (even before the formation of the parish). 
By 1707t those attending regularly Included Major (later Colonel) 
Lekeiuc, John Gobbee, Daniel Booth, John and Alexander Garrett. 

From 1709 - 1719 « the pattern drawer Christopher Baudouin 
attended regularly, together with some of the Livery of the 
Weavers Company, I^phael Dubois and Humphrey Burroughs, for 
example (2). Abraham Deheulle first attended in 1710, 

George Bloodworth from 1712, having first fined for all 
offices. By 171^* Peter Cao^rt was serving as an Overseer 
of the Poor and Daniel Gobbee as a Headborough. Gradually 
the number of weavers attending the Vestry increases. It 


(1) The Bakers, Banjamin Champion, John Rondeau, Simon Julian, 

' Peter Abraham Ogier, George Reynolds, Daniel Qobbee, Daniel 
Heesman, Joseph Harris, etc. 

(2) Mr. Snee, Crush, Mr. Jervis, Capt. Garrett, Mr. Lardant, 
Daniel Pilon, Captain Gilbert, Peter Campart, John Ouvry, 
Peter Abraham Ogier, Peter Duthoit, John Allen. The others 
were Samuel Worrall, the builder and five otherwise unknown. 


Is Interesting to see that they included a large 
number of the Huguenot population, such as Mathurin 
Gastineau, one of the Poiterln contingent, whose family 
belonged to the La Patente Church, Isaac ijefevre, the scarlet 
dyer, and Daniel Hessman, were regular in attending to 
choose officers, settle the payments to the poor or for 
similar reasons* At a Town Meeting of April 3rd , 172? to 
choose officers, about l4 of the 7^ attending were Huguenots* 
The same group of weavers and others in the industry who 
regularly attended the Common Halls of the Weavers Company 
also appeared in their parish Vestry meetings (1)* In 
February 1729 the Vestry decided that there should be no 
select Vestry but **every inhabitant that is or have fined for 
the office of Overseer shaill have the right to come to every 
town meeting or Vestry and give his vote as he now doth”* 

A committee to manage the affairs of the workhouse was to 
include two weavers (though Daniel Gobbee asked to be excused) 
When the ftilnutes begin again in 17^3 there is an over- 
whelming majority of the industry present and active on 
Committees* The three auditors in 17^3/^ were James 
lardant, Peter Abraham Ogier and Captain John Baker, all silk 
weavers and possibly all flowered silk weavers* A Committee 
formed to consider removing the steps from the North side of 
Christ Church was composed of sixteen people lie of them in 
the industry (2)* Robert and John Turner took office in 
this period* All but two of twelve auditors in 17^5 were 



(1) l6th April li^locted: John Peck, Isaac Lef^vre^ 

Jao86 Lardantf Captain Qaorge Garrett, (Thomas Clark), 
Thomas Turner, (Parid Pad.n) , Paniel Pilon, Alexander 
Garrett, Among the other candidates but not chosen were 
Peter Ilouaille and Leonard Snee* 


* > 

(2) 4th April 1746, They included many of those chosen in 

174 ^ and also Robert Turner, Jcunes Johnson, Peter Campart, 
Thomas Jervis, Isaac Roberdeau. 


(3) nth August, 1747 . 

(4) 17 th April, 1750* Those elected were George Uarrett, Thomas 
Turner, (dyer 7), Peter Campart, Robert Turner (worsted 7), Major 
Lewis Gilbert, John Crush, Thomatf Jervis, John Russell (throwster), 
Isaac Delamare (throwster), Nicholas Jourdain, Abraham Deheulle, 
James Johnson, John Sabatier, John Baker, £sq* , James Ouvry, 

Isaac Roberdeau, Peter Nouaille (throwster)* 
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weavers (1). John Peck, the dyer, was deputed by the 
Vestry to see Qeorge Bloodworth’e executors in May 17^5 
about a provision in the latter ‘s will for the parish to 
look after his tuad granddaughter. In 17^6 all the auditors 
elected were in the silk industry (and all but one of the 
rejected candidates as well (2). A Committee formed in 
November 1746 to arrange for the recasting of the cracked 
tenor bell included the Rector, John Peck (the dyer), Robert 
Turner .^worsteds), Capt, Baker, Mr, Mazy (i,e, John, a weaver), 

Mr, (Peter) Oampart, Mr, Jarvis (probably the weaver), Thomas 
Turner (either the dyer or Robert's son) and Captain George 
Garrett (weaver). In August 1747, they paid for the bell, 
and "decided to put the chimes in order with two tunes for 
ten gtiineas". The Committee, slightly changed, were again 

all weavers (3)* A Vestry was held in 1750 to choose 
Commissioners for "the speedy recovery of siaall debts according 
to the Direction of the Act of Parliament passed last Assizes" and 
29 out of 42 nominations were silk weavers (4) and others in 
the Industry, Only four of those finally elected were 
not connected with the industry. All the auditors in 175X 
were silk people and in 1752, John Sabatier succeeded Peter 
Carapart as Treasurer of the Watch and Lamps, When Spital* 
fields decided to have a workhouse on the model of that in the 
parish of St, P-largaret* e, Westminster, it was George Garrett 
who made the most generous contribution towards building it, 

John Sabatier was apparently Secretary of the Committee formed 
to organise its building, since he reported progress to the 
Vestry from time to time » Before any work^ou''^ start 


(1) I am most grateful to the authorities of the London Hospital 
for permitting joe to borrow these lists , printed following 
the annual sermon delivered each year to commemorate its 
foundation* 

( 2 ) Qeneral State of the London Hospital, printed in I850, p. 27 , 
lists the legacies from 17^3 and then the Donations* Daniel 
Carbonel ^ave £10* 10* 0* in 17 ^ 3 t example, Nicholas Hebert 
£21 in 1756. 
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th« Committee had to ensure that their petition for a 
workhouse was presented to Parliament and a Bill introduced and 
conrerted into an Act. The first Governors of the new work- 
house included a number of silk weavers. The Vestry Minutes 
of the »60*s seem to shew fewer silk people attending, but 
the Clerk has not entered attendances, elections and the 
like in the same detail, and sometimes there is hardly a clear 
record at all of what took place, nevertheless it is still 
evident that a substantial number of the older men from the 
silk industry continued to serve as auditors and in 
similar positions. 

The chimes of the belle of Spital fields parish church 
may seem a little remote from the Industry, but the duties the 

f * 

master weavers and throwsters performed in the parish were 
time-consuming if not expensive. They probably did not 
carry any great social prestige, but a man who was chosen to 
audit the books of his parish must surely have commanded some 
respect in the district. The weavers evidently had the leisure 
to attend these, and the Weavers Company meetings and, like 
John Peck, to negotiate with other bodies. Their sense of 
social responsibility is also illustrated in the charities 
they supported. From 1747-177^ » a lar~e group of silk 
weavers and throwsters appear among the printed lists of 

t 

the Governors for Life of the London Hospital ( 1 ). In 1752 
the Treasurer was Daniel Booth, and from 1757-60 James Godin. 
They left legacies to the Hospital in their wills and gave 
donations in their lifetimes (2). They served as Stewards 


(1) Agnew, op. cit* I87I edition, Vol. I, p* 76* 

(2) A list of such bequests exists among the records of the 
French Church in Soho Square* 

(3) It was mentioned in the wills of Stephen Cazalet, Lewis 
Desormeaux, Peter Maillard , Giles. Bigot, BaniAl Gobbee 
and James Maze. 

(^) Obadiah Agace, Stephen Cazalet, Abraham Dehculle, James 
Godin, etc* 

(3) Col* Lekeux, etc* 

(6) PCC Bedford, fol* 182* 

(7) The lists of contributors at various coffee houses were 
printed in the Gazette' and New Daily Advertiser throughout 
the spring of 1765* A list of benefactors printed on 
April 12th included John Baker 3 gns* , Peter Lekeux 2 gns*, 
Thomas Triquet 2 gns*, Mrs* (i*e* Mary Mar,dalen) Alavoine 

3 gns*, Mr* Peter Alavoine 10 gns* (her son), Messrs* 

Lewis Chau vet & Co* 10 gns* These were among the first 
to contribute* A long list of others followed* 

(8) There was a report of the final meeting held by the Relief 
Committee on May 13th in the Gazette and New Daily Advertiser* 
£1,372* 10* 7d* had been collected and 9«790 men, women and 
children relieved* They had also helped to distribute 

100 sacks of coal given by an unknown person* An unemployed 
weaver and his wife and a silk thrower or winder unemployed each 
received 3/3d*, children received 1/- each* A letter on Hay 
23rd said that this would have relieved them for a week at the 
most and that they should have been put to work instead with 
the money collected* 
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at the Anniversary Feasts, which they also attended. 

Several weavers menUoned the ’’five hospitals of London” 
in their wills (John Baker among them). James Qodin, for 
example, bequeathed £100 to the French Hospital, and £50 
each to St. Thomas’s and the London Hospital. The Huguenots 
supported their own charities most faithfully. Sixty-four 
of the Governors of the French Hospital from 1718-94 
listed by Agnew (1) can be identified in the silk industry. 
Specific bequests were usually made for their Schools (for 
instance by James Auber in 1781 (2)); for the Charity 
’’La Soui>e” in Brown’s Lane (3)» the poor of the French 
Church at Threadneedle Street (4); and the Walloon Church 
at Canterbury (5); and occasionally for special Protestant 
causes. David Bosanquet (silk importer and merchant to the 
Crown), left money for the restoration of Protestantism in 
• France in 1732 (6). Mary Chauvet left £15 per annum in 
perpetuity for the Incorporated Society of Dublin for 
the Promoting of English Protestant Schools in Dublin, and a 
large part of the residue of her estate to the Society of Xani-' 
louye (7) and Angoumois established in London, for the uso 
of their poor. Few of the notable weavers or throwsters 
failed to contribute to the relief committee during the 
distress of 1785 (7) • even if the 5/3d. allowed for an adult 
weaver was rather inadequate (8). 

They were possibly typical of the prosperous London 


tradesmen of the period. It does, however, become apparent 
that, apart from the ardent Protestants hoping one day to 
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(1) See pp,146 of this Chapter, /aote k- 

(2) Mr. Walter Saunders Taylor, a member of the Huguenot 
Society, enclosed the following letter in reply to our 
request for information about his family: 

’’Copy of a letter written by James Louis Desormeaux in 1776. 
To the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Ashton, 

My Lord, 

It is with the greatest submission and respect that I 
presume to address your Lordship on the following subjects: 

I am the prosicutor of John Davis, who was convicted before 
your Lordship of breaking into an Outhouse belonging to me 
and stealing thereout a quantity of silk. On mjr personal 
application to Jilr. Recorder, the day preceding his ioaking 
the report to His Majesty of the unfortunate convict, I 
assured him that 1 was well convinced that Davie, though 
convicted, was the least offender of the whole concerned in 
the felony. Mr. Recorder listened with attention and after 
raaturly hearing the matter as represented by me, I was in 
hopes he would have done all in his power to save the 
unhappy convict’s life. I rested satisfied my earnest 
request would have been granted, but on reading the news- 
paper on Saturday last I beheld with the deepest concern 
His Majesty's Royal Order for hie execution on the 17th 
inst. Struck with horror at his approaching fate, and 
being desirous that his life may be saved, emboldens me in 
an humble manner to address your Lordship (though in so high 
and exalted a station) praying you will condescend so far to 
interpose in his behalf, that the sentence of the Iaw 
pronounced against him may be reversed to banishment for any 
time Hie f4ajesty, in his Royal wisdom shall seem meet. 

Should this, my ernest request be granted, your 
Lordship may be assured I shall retain a due sense of the 
obligation conferred on, 

Right Honourable Sir, 

Your dutiful and obedient servant, 

J. L. Desormeaux. 

Great Pearl Street, Spitalfields, January 1776." 

The request was answered and there is a letter among 
Mr. Taylor's papers from the family of John Davis thanking 
Desommeaux for saving his life. 

There was a remarkable change in attitude in the Gentleman's 
Magazine between 17^0 and the 1760 's on the fit punishment 
of criminals. ' The cases in which young boys are han^^d 
for trivial offences decrease rapidly and the comments made 
becoine increasingly humanitarian. 

(3) I4r. Dandridge and James Leman. 
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return to France, the silk weavers conformed to a fairly 
rigid, if unwritten code, of behaviour with few deviations* 

They did not, for instance, support the Foundling HosJ)ital 
(about which the Gentleman's Magazine had several heated and 
controversial articles at the time of its foundatio^ 

Few left bequests for the special hospitals: the fever, 

lying-in or smallpox hospitals* The Pecks were the only 
family who wanted to apprentice poor children (1)* They 
served on 'paving* committees, but did not leave money for 
the genercd improvement of Spltalfields* It is possibly 
an anachronism to expect them to have supported such causes* 

One family record (2) has preserved a rare case of individual 
humanitarianism in which mercy was shewn to a thief who 
stole some silk, but there was no general interest in such 
causes* It is probably dangerous to generallise too far 
in the absence of any personal correspondence or diaries, 
but the general impression is that this was an intensely 
orthodox community, intelligent, skilled, and enlightened 
within limits, but on the whole greatly anxious to be accepted 
as "gentlemen**, so often the appellation in the wills of 
those weavers who survived into the 60*s and 70* e* 

A very little is known about their personal interests* 

The designers had collections of bottled specimens (5) and, in 
addition, Janies Leman bequeathed "paintings, drawings (hie own?) 
and all my collections of medals and coins and several odd 
things* *••" to his family* Several others mentioned their 


(1) ieter Campart, Lewie Desorjaeaux, Anna aria ‘t&rthwaite* 

(2) Prc Bishop, fol. 12. 

268.^a9J51, 

(3^ See Chapter 3, pp,248nl/on the nature of these inventions. 

(4) tfhe detailed and accurate fardlly trees retained in the 

Cirellier Ogier<>V’Hrd and Casalet families illustrate this 
tendency clearly. 

(3) ^he Turquands entered in the second half of the century, but 
they were exceptional. Most of the firms listed in the 
directories of 1770 had already entered the industry by the 
middle of the century. As the senior partners died or 
retired they vrere not replaced by their sons. ihe 
Directories for the 1 ' 90 's contain only a handful of names 

of ilMtiueuot origin amon^ the silk weavers. The point is more 
fully discuesed In the article prepared with my colleague, 

' r. Thornton in the Proceedings of the huguenot Society for 

I960. 
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books (X) t snd Jaross Puthoit bsqusabhsd hxs spXnsb 
and organ (2). An important little group became members of 
the Royal Society of Arts (Peter Alavoine, 1 eter Auber Junior, 
Thomas Bray, Lewis Chauyet, John and Isaac Delamare , Daniel 
Giles Junior (a silkman, the father had been a weaver), Giles 
Godiy the son of James, John Gwilt, Abraham Jeudwine, John 

Landon (eon of John Luke Landon and a practising weaver), 

1 . 

Nicholas Peter Pilon, James Rondeau and Peter Triquet. 

A very few » really very few considering the size of the 
industry and its technical problems - patented inventions 
in the period: John Gastineau and William Mons in 1730, 

George Garrett in 17^^* John Batchelor in 1750 and John 
Grumpier in 1764 \irere the only ones to do so (3)* Daniel 
Gwilt 's weekend house was perhaps closer to their hearts* 
Significantly, Peter Bigot ”re fleeted on the Extravagance 
and Luxury of the present generation which inevitably occasions 
great fluctuations in estates and being desirous that my 
copyhold and freehold estates should continue in the family 
for a series of years, I have therefore intailed them* ••••*' 

A Poitevin immigrant of the second generation only, he wished 
to found a family of landed gentry in England. The third 
generation became merchants in the city, stock*brokers, East 
India Company men. They entered the liberal professions (4), 
Transition to the Church of England involved no great 
doctrinal difficulties. Only a few Huguenots entered the 
silk industry in the second half of the century (5) * among 
them the Courtaulds - but as the majority withdrew they took 


(1) See Appendix 2(t) and LC.9 288 (Lord Chamberlain's Accounts) 
1731 . Bill No. 4. Metthew Vernon, mercer, received payment 
for "26 yards 1/2 white English satin at S/6d..«. £11. 5* 5d* 
Messrs. Collinsons were asked by James senander of New fork on 

■« an invoice of November 20th 1733 to include in their next eon» 
signment "2 pe. Green English Silk Damask 1/2 yard wide about 
28 yds. long patterns" (attached to document). (New York 
Public Library). 

(2) 1765 Heport op. cit., p. 209. 
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with them their capital* The English who succeeded them 
were hardly comparable in social standing or in wealth, nor 
had they the same experience in the design and production 
of flowered silks. 


The Mercers* 

Although about ninety firms have been traced in the 
period with addresses in Ludgate Hill, Covent Garden, »r 
scattered in the City, it is far more difficult to assemble 
information about them, since they were almost all of 
English descent with fairly common names* Moreover, only 

t 

a very few are known quite certainly to have bought and sold 
English silks (1)* According to Peter Ogier (2) all but the 
**ten capital houses" who had signed the Mercers' petition to 
the House of Commons in 17^^ dealt in English silks* This 
may have been true, bat there is no way of finding out, 
Certaiinly at least two of the "capital houses", Carr Se Co* 
and Thomas Sc William Hinchtliffe, also dealt in English silks, 

Ancker, writing in 1776, after the crisis of 1764-6, and 
after the fashion for silk had passed its zenith, ascrlbe<d 
the initiative for all the operations in the industry to the 
master weaver, who himself took no part in the actual weaving. 
He said 'they accepted orders from both English and foreign 
mercers; they supply the weavers with patterns; they 
agree with the journeymen weavers on the price to be paid for 
the work; they weigh out the silk for them; they receive the 


(1) Stephen Paris said that he was ’’mostly in the bespoke way”, 
John Allen, although he said he preferred a bespoke trade did 
not say, in fact, that he worked entirely for any particular 
firms of mercers. He stressed the advantage of not having 

goods left on his hands, 

(2) 1765 Heport, op, cit,, p, 210, 

(3) 1765 Keport, op, cit,, p, 208, 
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finished cloth from the weavers and examine it, and pay 
for the work. They then pass the silk to the dealers, whereupon 
they enjoy the full payment. . ..They regulate the whole industry 
since no weaver can work without their help'. This may have 
been true of the richest weavers in the earlier period, for 
these men would correspond to the weavers in the wholesale 
way described as a matter of course in "The General Description 
of all Trades" in 17^7* It conflicts, however, with some of 
the evidence given to the Select Committees of 17^5 Q-ad 6, which 
implied that the mercer gave the patterns to the weaver. The 
accepting of orders is an ambiguous phrase. Did the mercer 
choose from a season* s patterns submitted to him by the 
weaver and then order so many lengths of what he required, or did 
he , on the other hand , give an order to a master weaver for 
say, a flowered lustring, four pieces of so many yards per 
piece, giving him the pattern but leaving him to commisrdon 
the draftsman, buy the silk etc.? Did the weavers work 
entirely on a speculative basis? All three methods of trade 
seem to have been practised. One thing is clear, only a very 
few mercers in fact controlled the production of particular 
weavers. Conversely, only a small proportion of the weavers 
were "confined to particular shops" (1). As Fx. Ashburner, 

the mercer, said (2), **The mercers cannot establish Weavers, 
because in the Fancy Way they must support them, which he had 
tried and lost money by it". James Johnson, a weaver (3) « 
said "That all silks are sold by the Weavers Wholesale". 

John Feregal's evidence implied that two relationships were 


(1) 1765 Report, op. cit., p. 209* 

(2) 1765 Report, op. cit., p. 209« 


(3) 


Francis Rybot, Weaver and Mercer, At the Cat in Raven Row, the 
further end of Smock Alley, Spitalfields, London. (Trade Card, B.M,), 
Makes and sells* .. .rich brocaded silks, Dutch, Genoa and English 
velvets, 

rich damasks armozeens f-tantuas. 

padusoys , ducapes strip’d tobines and cloud. 


Flowd . ^ater & 
unwater tabby* s 


rich sattins 
Pe lings 


lustrings, 
black silks. 


Brocaded striped and plain messinets, Norwich crapes, 
(there follow a series of half silks and worsted materials). 

.At the foot of the trade card is a note that ’’merchants 
supplied for the foreign trade”. 

(4) 1765 Report, op. cit., p. 210. 


(5) So far untraced. 
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poeeiblc ”he employs more hands than he used to do and is 

fully employed, but that owing to the nature of hie trade, 

which is not to keep a Stock of Goods by him for a general 

% 

market but to work for particular shops, whose patterns cannot 
be made for others’*. He added, however, **that this method 
of trade which he calls a bespoke trade is a great confine- 
ment'* (1). He thought he would make more silks and more 
cheaply if not thus restricted. It can be assumed from the 
warehouses kept by the Ogiers, the Brays and the Bigots that 
they indeed ’*kept a stock of goods" by them **for a general 
market" and that they had the capital to do so. Ashburner 
said there was an increasing tendency towards the bespoke 
trade "whereas formerly all the weavers kept a large stock 
of goods". 

Peregal also said that the "general credit to the mercer 
is 12 months (2) and the weaver abates one yard and a quarter 
in every 20 yards and a quarter" (just as the journeyman and 
master weaver measured a variable number of inches to the yard) . 

A very few men, such as Francis Rybot (3) « advertised 
themselves as "weaver and mercer", which John Pritchard claimed 
to be (4) in 1765* He said he was driven to this because "the 
mercers are now put to such difficulty to get their orders 
executed that he has been obliged to carry on the Weaving as 
well as the Mercery business, one of his partners being a 
pattern drawer (3)i and that persons having pattern drawers 
may easily find weavers to execute their designs'*. He 


(1) A letter of May 26th, 1751 to Palerne their deputy in Paris, 
from the Lyon Chambre de Uomnerce, explained to him that 
although silks were sealed in Lyon with the name and address of 
the weaver the merchants who had ‘'des commissions des Pays 
Strangers ^always took off these seals. "Si une fois les noms 
des bonnes fabriques sont connues chez les etrangers ils commetrons 
eux memes adroiture leur marchandises dont ils auront besoin et nos 
commissionaires seront frustres par la du Benefice qv^ils ont k 
present". They argued that the "raarchand fabricant. . . .n*auraient 
pas le raeme confiance" with the foreign dealers as the established 
exporters had. This would seem a rather strange argument in 
view of the fact that the foreign customer was supposed to be 
tempted by the seals to approach the "bonnes fabriques" in 
the first place. 


( 2 ) 


A typical trade card dated 15th July, 1757 at' the London Museum 
is that of "Mason, Lucas and Higgons, Mercers at the Lamb, 

Chandos Street.... (who sold) 

"Genoa & Dutch Velvets Sat tins Strip’d & Plain Strip'd & Plain 

Lustrings Irish Stuffs 


Brocades 

Damasks 


Paduasoys 

Hasdemores 


Tabbies 

Armozeens 


Sar snets 


Ducapes Perpians 
Sergedusoys Poplins 


Furniture and 
other Stuff 
Damasks 

Camblets & 
Callimancoes 


Mantuas Broglios 

Norwich Crapes; for mourning of particularly good mixtures 
Black and White Bombazeen Rich figured andother silks for 
gent's wear". 

At the back of the card is a bill for 9 yds. grey lutsg. 
(lustring). 5/6d. £>2. 9* 6d. 

Many of these materials were silk and worsted (see next Chapter) 
but the fourth column were pure worsted. 


(5) James and Peter Ferry of London and Bath" at the last house on 
the North Parade near the Grand Parade" (Bath) advertised 
"fresh parcels and new patterns. .. .every week... from their 
own looms in London" in 1752, quoted p. 30 Marjorie Williams: 
"Lady Luxborough goes to Bath", 19^6. Peter Ferry was a 
contributor to the '45 List, see Appendix 2(iii) ; Peter Ferry 
the elder died in 1746 (PCC Ldmunds, fol. 177). His will - 
which is exceedingly brief - begins "I Peter Ferry, the elder, 
weaver and mercer, of the Parish of St. Mary le Strand •..." 
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continudd by saying "that ths ten capital inercers* houses 
were almost all that were in the flowered way; that others 
dealt very larj^ely but in plain silks'*. Since many of the 
one hundred other mercers had quite small firmsy and many 
of the weavers were very prosperous it may be that the weavers 
of plain silks remained very largely independent. The 
weavers of figured silks* who stood the greater risk* were 
• parhaps sharply divided by the end of this period into those 
who could afford (as John I^ker) to commission designs and 
those who were forced into a bespoke trade. Again* there is a 
contrast with the Lyon industry. The divisions between 
campAgnion* maiitre ouvrier* maltre fabriquant* and maltre 
marehand were always cleeir. John Sabatier could not have 
exported his own silks to Ireland nor Thomas Abraham Ogier his 
to Berlin. The maltres meirchands - the equivalent of the 
wholesale weaver and mercer - took active steps to prevent the 
Lyon weavers from exporting their own goods (1). The fluidity 
of Cnglis^i practice stands out all the more by contrast. 

The London mercers sold the silke retail from the shops 
in which they usually lived* either offering a stock to their 

custo'^rs or placing special commissions. Normally it was 

% 

• • • 

the mercer rather than the weaver who organised the export of 

silks to other parts of the country and abroad. The mercers 
usually handled fine woollen and worsted goods as well as 
silks (2). A soioewhat untypical firs* Letcr and James Ferry, 
had a chop in the Strand « wove silks in Spitalfieldo and also 
advertised in Bath (3)* A series of accounts survive of the 


(1) Their address in Kent’s Directory of 1759* 

(2) The accounts are preserved in Dew York Public Library, where 

they were seen by the late lir. Peter Floud* I am much indebted 
to hirj for obtaining a photostat of them which he lent me for 
this research, 

(3) See Appendix 4(i) • 

(4) Callimancoes were a highly glazed worsted material with a 
satin weave. They were used for clothing (men’s waistcoats, 
for example) and furnishings. Their colours v;ere bright, 
the quality good, and they were comparatively expensive. 

They were chiefly made in Norwich but also in London, and 
they were exported to many countries abroad. Very frw made- 
up callimancoes have survived since they received hard and 
continuous use and were susceptible to attack by moth, 

but fortunately their character can be determined in this 
period from samples dated 1719 and 1764, Some large pieces 
have been found in Aiiaerica and there arc one or two in Museum 
collections in Northern Germany - the other great market for 
Englisii textiles, 

(5) Two pattern books of Norwich callimancoes and similar materials 
’’the counterpart of those sent to Portugal” belonging to a 
manufacturer named Kelly and dated 1764 belong to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, All the samples in the books are named 

and priced (and often translated into Portuguese) so that 
the agent abroad could have ordered from them as Menander 
ordered his silks from New York, 

(6) Persian was a lightweight lining material. It is mentioned in 

the Fancy Branch of the 1769 List of Prices before the rates 
for Sarcenets, It could evidently have some small pattern 
since ’’spots” were mentioned among the items requiring extra 
payment. In the trade card quoted on p,220 note 2 , it also 

appears with sarcenet, 

(7) Lyon, Archives Departmentales, S^rie B, Papiers de Corrujercants 
Garret et Cie, Nego 9 iant en tissus. Correspondence c, 1760 -I 7 BO, 
There are 23 large bundles of miscellaneous correspondence of 
which the first 20 or so are sorted into alphabetical bundles and 
then grouped under the place of origin ’’Dunkerque” ”Londres”, etc 

any samples of the actual silks ordered or discussed in the 
letters are attached to them. It is to be regretted that no 
French student or archivist has thought their own silk industry 
sufficiently interesting to work systematically through these 
and other similar collections among the Papiers de Coramercants, 
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exports made to New York by the firm Peter and James 
Collinson, mercers of Gracechurch Street (1) to James 
Menander (2). The Customs figures shew that this was one 
of the chief markets for British silks (3) and thus the accounts 
are particularly valuable* These accounts are for the years 
1755-2)76 o* The Collinsons handled callimancoes (4) and 
half silks as well as silk goods. It cannot, of course, be 
certainly determined that the silks they exported were English, 
The nature of the silks will be discussed in the next section 
but both the quantities bought and the method of sale are 
relevant here. Only once, (see p, note ) did 

Menander specify ”2 pieces English silk damask". In other 
respects the order was typical: the quantity was small - four 

dress lengths if each piece was 28 yards - and he ordered from 
patterns possibly the counterpart of some Collinsons had sent 
him (5)* ”50 yards of narrow white Persian" (6) were about 

the laLTgest quantity he ordered. Mostly he asked for one 
piece of this or that coloured satin, two or three at the 
most. He often mentioned the length of the piece - the 
longest being 4o - 50 yards. Yet for each Spring and Fall 
Menander ordered a large number of such items. The method 
of ordering is precisely the same as that of a French negotiant 
by the name of Carret who travelled Northern Europe with 
sample books (?)• From his sample books he sent orders 
back to his partner in Lyon, The scale of his business was 
much larger than that between Menander and the Collinsons, 
but it was carried on in the same way with a large n mber of 


( 1 ) 


In the ’fall of 1733 Menander asked the Collinsons to send him 
’’some remnants of broeade silk for shoes, in all about 8 yds* 
a remnant may be of 1 or 2 yds. less or more”. In 1770 
Garret received an order from Dunkerque for assorted ’’drogue ts” 
de differents couleurs vert, bleu, petit gris, couleur de rose, 
moire doray (sic) . . . . .brodez en ors et brodez en argent. .. .surtout 
point de rebus de magazin...." for ”des souliers de droguet en sole”, 

(2) Garret wrote a long and reproachful letter to his partner in 
Lyon in 1736, who was apparently not supplying the goods which 
Garret had promised to his customers. He emphasised that a 
particular order was to be woven ”bien proraptement” and he 
enclosed a sample, an excellent Gros de Tours made in Holland 
which was being sold everywhere. His partner was to have it 
copied but not to tell the fabriquant the price at which it was 
selling in Holland. 

(3) Genoa velvet retained its reputation until late in the century. 

The article on ’’velours” in Diderot commented throughout on 
its quality. Moreover, Robert Garr who supplied much ’’Genoa 
velvet” to the Great Wardrobe made a particular point in his 
evidence in 1765 that it was greatly superior to the English. 


( 4 ) 


See p. 21 ? note 1. 
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small orders. Some of the items such as remnants for 
shoes are almost identical (1). It is, however, evident 
from the correspondence between Garret and his partner that 
the goods were mostly to be woven according to the samples, 
and they were not goods in stock (2) • This fact is not so 
clear from Menander's invoices. When^in 1737, he ordered 
**12 pieces silk cambist s, newest fashion, good colours and 
glossy at different coloixrs" he presumably left it to the 
Collinson's discretion to choose from their stock. *'One 
piece of plain middling blue lustring l8 yards long ell 
wide colour as pattern (attached)'*, ordered in 1738 might 
possibly have to be specially woven unless the Collinsons 
sent out new pattern books of goods in stock for each season. 
Goods were always ordered for the season ahead. On JUne 7th, 
1737 Menander sent an "invoice of goods requested ... .of 
Messrs. Collinsons in the Fall of 1737”. Allowing for the 
length of two sea voyages to America - about six weeks each - 
there would hardly have been time to commission the weaving 
of such orders. The quantities sold to the Great Wardrobe 
by those mercers with Royal appointments contrast significantly 
with these piecemeal orders. There were generally two or 
three mercers supplying silks in any year and quantities 
were very large - sometimes 230 yards at a time. The velvet 
facings for Liveries may well have been imported (3) » hut 
many of the other silks were presumably English, and once or 
twice it was specifically stated that they were (4). 


(1) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 212, 

(2) See Chapter 1, p.^^- 

(3) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser. 

(A-) They rather underestimated him since he lived until 1791* 

(5) 26 Geo. II, Cap, 21, An Act for encouraging the silk 
manufactures of this Kingdom and for securing the Duties 
payable upon the importations of velvets, wrought silks, 
and silks mixed with other tnaterials not manufactured in 
in Great Britain, 

(6) 9th April 1755» 12th July 1758, for example. Weavers 
Company Court Books. 

(7) His official position was described as "Examiner, Searcher 

and Stamper of Foreign Silks at the Custom House" (1765 Report, op, 
cit. pp. 20d-9) • Ilia name occurs throughout the period especially 
when the seizures wore important. 
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Although the mercers necessarily handled the 
goods they were looked upon with incressing 
suspicion as the chief importers of foreign silks. As Mr. 

Carr admitted (l),’’he did not think it in the power of the 
trade to give prefefence 'to French and English patterns as they 
thought fit'*. Carr's attitude, it may be remembered, cost 
him 134 panes of glass (2). On May 23rd 1765 the firm 
published a public denial (3) '*t^hereas it has been reported by 
some evil-minded person that we John Ibbetson, John Bigge, 
William Pickard and William Gibson, mercers and partners 
with Mr. Robert Carr of Ludgate Hill have silk looms in 
France, with many other insinuations equally false...” (they 
denied having any looms) .... "either in France or any other 
foreign country whatsoever; and that the few French goods 
we have had or now have, have been regularly entered at 
the Customs House and paid the legal duty, and these deponents 
verily believe that the said Robert Carr who is now near 
death (4). ...would have joined with the deponents in the above 
deposition.... Sworn and signed at the Mansion House in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor". Ever since the Act of 1753 (5) » 
the Weavers Company had been re-imbursing Customs Officers 
who had seized silks alleged to be smuggled in the shops of 
certain mercers (6). On September 9th, 1761, after some 
seizures made by Robert Trott (7), the Court of Assistants 
held a long discussion on the subject and passed resolutions 
to support the Customs Officers making such seizures. They 




i*e . : 

(1) Thomas and William Hinch^liff at the Hen and Cliickens, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Ciarden. 

(2) Court Books, September 30th, 176l« 

(3) Eighteen of CJarthwaLlte * s designs between 1724 and 1749 were 
sold to various weavers ’’bespoke” to ’’t'fr, Carr'*# Two designs of 
1745 were bespoke by the Hinch^lif fs# • #and one for Mr# Swan 

(a cut and uncut velvet to be woven by Hr# (Peter) Lekcux) )• 

In 1742 she drew a design ’’for Mr. Ogier, Spittle Square” which 
was bespoke by ”Mr# Swan 8e Buck”# Welch appears once, in 1752, 
on a design for ”a sing (le) comb (er) damask patt (ern)” to be 
made by Mr# Maze# (This would be a large design, repeating 
once in the width of the material - see Chapter 3t p#266 ), 

Welch described himself as ”of Ludgate Street, mercer” when he 
insured a house in Cheshunt in his own possession in 1754# 
Guildhall MS #8674/83, fol# 111# 
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also appointed a Committee to "manage and direct all 
proceedings relating thereto". This was empowered to 
undertake prosecutions and to dispose of the penalties if 
the case was won. The first occasion on which the Committee 
were called into action was a seizure of sorae silks at Messrs, 
binch^liffe (1), and the Clerk was ordered to write to them 
"to offer a meeting with the Committee to examine the proofs 
they had to shew the silks seized were of J'oreign Manufacture 
in order to settle the matter in a friendly way if they were 
dispoeed*. • . (2). On June 30th, 1762 John Baker reported 
to the Court that "he- had accommodated the Affair of the late 
seizure at Messrs. Hinch^liffs in the best manner he could 

V 

and paid them £12 for their damages and £12.12s. for their 

chargee in their suit against Robert Trott " The mercers 

had won the first round. In June 1762 the Company were 
engaged in prosecuting Messrs. Welch and Swan (separate cases). 
It is interesting that all three firms, and they are the only 
ones mentioned by name in the Court Books of- the Company, were 
also commissioning £nglish silks, since they are mentioned 
on the Garthwaite designs. Swan was also a customer of 
de brissac (3). 

Robert Trott, who had seized a particularly important 
book of French patterns in the sumner of 176^, said 
categorically to the House of Commons Select Committee in 
the following year "that the Mercers ha>w imported French 
silks as 1 talian. . . .and that two judgements have been obtained 


(1) See Chapter 1, p.35note2. 

(2) See Appendix 6. 

(3) The weavers who wove designs to Carr’s orders were Mr* Qobee (Daniel ?) 
from 17^2, i]r* Gregory (John 7) from 17^^t Vautier (Daniel 7) 
from 17^^* Cap, (John) Baker from 17^5* Mr* (Peter) Lekeux from 

17^5 1 Mr* (John 7) Batchelor from 17^5 » Mr* John 7) "Sabiteir” 
from 17^7, Mr* (William) Grinsell in 17^9. Vautier and 
Sabatier were Garthwaite's chief customers* 

(4) There are bill-heads at the B.M* for 1733 Q-nd 1739 and at the 
London Museum for 1749, 1751, 1757 and 1758, at the Guildhall 
for 1780, at the British Museum for I76I and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for 1767. 

(5) 1750“1751 may serve as an example* The firm supplied £62* 5* 4d, 
of silks to the master of the Robes in 1750 and £57 • 5« Od* worth 
in 1751 • These materials ranged from crimson velvet at 29/- 

a yard to sergedesoy at 7/- and green narrow paduasoy at 12/- 
and some "yellow ground silver and colours at 60/-" in 1751 • 

In the saime year the firm supplied silks used at the funeral 
of Irederick, Prince of Wales, £429* 10* 9<3* in all, including 
crimson and white Florence taffeta (9/9J* per yard), Genoa 
velvet at 27/4d* to be used for a canopy to carry over the body 
at the funeral, and Dutch velvet to cover the harness for the 
horses at. 21/r* The dtifference in price of the two velvets 
may be one of quality, but since that supplied to the Master of 
the Robes did. not specify "Genoa" it may, perhaps, have been 
English* To the Great Wardrobe the firm supplied in these 
two years £1,066* 2* 3d* worth of. silk in five separate bills* 

Much of this was "crimson Genoa damask" both for the furnishing 
of the Tubbs Yacht and the Carolina Yacht* One item was for 91 
yards >6 ell sarsnet for two quilts in all £l8* 4s* (LC* 9, 291 
Bills 1750, No* 2, 17, 26; and 1751, 21, 38)* 

(6) Trade Card B.M* dated 1733* 

(7) I am much indebted to Mr* Shelton, Archivist of Glyn Mills Bank 
for the facilities he made available for consulting these 
documents* 

Robert Carr married a Glyn, and hence the agreements passed to 
this family* The first prtnership agreement is dated 20th 
January 1739 (i*e* 17407)* 
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for £200 on seizures of foreign wrought silks illegally 
imported found in the Hands of the .’ercers; since when 
he has made some seizures' in the shops of mercers, 

It would be interesting to know what proofs Hinchiliffs had 

I 

produced to confound Robert Trott when he 'seized their silks 
in 1761. 

The one firm about which some details are known is that 
of Robert Carr 8c Co. They seem to have been one of the most 
important in the period: they supplied goods to the Crown 

on a large scale ^ and Robert Carr had fashionable customers (1) . 
They were importers of raw silk on their own account (2) , 
suspected smugglers — the only firm whose shop was attacked in 
the summer of 1765 - custoaers of Qarthwaite's chief weavers (3) 
and therefore dealers in flowered silks, one of the ^’capital’* 
houses whose partners gave evidence in 1765, Trade cards 
exist for the firm from 1733 until the 6o»s (4), Taking the 
trade cards with the Victoria and Albert designs, it can be 
seen that the firm handled every variety of luxury silk. 

The royal orders, which averaged two or three a year, were 
worth several hundred pounds to the firm (5). Robert 
Carr*6 earliest partner was a Joseph Stanfield (6), and he 
later went into partnership with Ebenezer and Samuel Ibbetson 
(7). Their capital was £7,000, of which Ebenezer Ibbetson 
had the largest share, £3,062, lOs, Od, Ebenezer Ibbetson 
subsequently retired and the partnership was renewed in 1747 
by Robert Carr, now senior partner (£7,000), Samuel Ibbetson 
(£3,500), Thomas Pigge (£3,000) and John Ibbetson (£2,5 0), a 


(1) Their address on the trade card of 1759 at the British Museum, 

(2) Partnership af^reement of 21.7*1764. 

(3) 1765 Peport, op. cit. p. 212 . 

(4) 1765 Heport, op. cit. p. 212 . 

(5) G.M, XVII, p, 392, September 17^8* for instance. The firm 
contributed 10 gns. '*to relieve the sufferers in Cornhill 
25 th March last’*. This was to help those who had suffered 
in a tery large fire in which several people had been killed 
and others made homeless and a number of shops were burnt out. 
The list was headed by the Prince of Wales and Princess Amelia 
and was mostly made up of city financiers such as Mendes da 
Costa, etc. 
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total capital of fcl6, 000. Carr's first wife, Grace 
Bigge, was presumably a relative of Thomas Big^e. The 
partnership was renewed in 1752 i and, at the end of 1757, 

Samuel Ibbetson withdrew. In 1764 the firm's capital stood 
at £50,000. Apart from the Queen's Head, their original 
premises (1), their capital was also "in the two other 
shops lately purchased of Mr. Gilbert" (2). Carr's share 
was then £8,000, John Ibbetson' s the same, William Pickard 
(the 1765 witness) £5*500, John Bigge £4,500 and William 
Gibson's £4,000. In 17^5 Hobert Carr told the Select 
Committee (3) that he had imported from Italy "plain velvets, 
furniture damasks and mantuas" and he made some derogatory 
remarks about English velvets and furniture damasks, which were 
hotly denied by Jeudwine and Gibson the laceman (4). Carr 
had, in fact, in the 1740' s, commissioned a number of damasks 
from Baker and Vautier, and a cut and uncut velvet from Peter 
Lekeux, probably not isolated purchases. Had the quality 
fallen off since then, or had he been consistently disappointed 
in the results - or was he, as the weavers rather implied, 
inventing excuses to import French goods? 

It would be interesting to know more about Carr himself. 

He had social pretentions and assumed the title Sir Hobert 
Carr. He was a conspicuous contributor to public charity ( 5 )« 
Even a mercer of his standing, however, did not attempt to 
invest any of his capital in the industry itself. When 
Samuel Ibbetson withdrew from the partnership in 1757 * a list 
of debtors to the firm was made. Those who can be identified 


(1) A custo>;>er of the Lemans from 1706-8* He signed a petition 
on the import of Italian silk in 169 ^ ( Hof L* MSS, R, Csn* H 
MS New series, Vol. I, p* 321). He insured a number of 
house properties (none his own) in 1719* He banked with 
Child's and an account exists fpr 1727-29/30 when the balance 
of £2,000 was paid to his widow Alice Sandys# 

(2) PCC Abbott, foi. 351 . 

(3) PCC Derby, fol. 69 . 

(^) It got into great financial difficulties and its affairs were 
investigated by a Parliamentary Committee • The report survive 
among the printed Parliamentary Papers fet University College), 
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financiers such as l.«thuller or Verslet. ^^o^o are 

recognisable as sills wearers. ''oreover« the capital he 

put, into his fiercer *e shop hardly oo^opares with that John 

. • # • 
iiahor IcYested in his sideline - the iniinan brewery. 

If the silk wearers wanted to settle as country 
({entry rather than build up large businesses in the City, such 
social aspirations seen to hare been ereti more pronounced in 
the few iMircers whose careers hare been traced. i^lndeor 
£andyo (1), who died in l? 29 f described himself as **^ntleraan” 
and had retired to Gloucester (2). he left much house 
property, both in the city and in the country and his monetary 
bequests included a sun of mf>ney to buy his youngest son 
chambers in the Temple. Henry Chelley was another '«rcer 
who supplied loTr^e quantities of silks to t?!e Crown between the 
Coronation of George II ond 1736, when he died (3). he left 
estates in Lewes, including bis 'hmansion or dwelling house**, 

Cuf field, Sussex; and country properties elsewhere, tor.ether 
with property in ^estiiiinnter and Southampton Street, Coven t 
Garden. . e had a town house in Carill Street in tV Strand, 
whose contents le left to his wife - the plate, pictures, 
furniture acd ’*chariote« harnesses and appurtenances like- 

wise all ay coach hornes', while he left a lar e brilliant 
diamond rinr to hie son. Le left l..r£^c sutae of aoney to his 
children, and each to two sisters, tor/ether with 

annuities tron Funds in the fork ullding Society (an unusual 
investment) (4). Desoite all this, he also loft to "all 
the mens^rranls who shall at ay death be living in ny shop.... 
at the Arms and <:sven Stare in ^’edford Street, wovent 


(1) i>’h«re are two oompltie bills st th# London Vuesua for 
1750 and 1756 , both apparontly for dreaa aateriale. 

(2) Thaj euppliad tha r«Uisttr of tha e<oba8 in 1751 (1X?»9*3) with 

yrda* w' ^Id and coloura brooada..«#»at 60 / - and 10 
yds* broad eargadasoy*** •• *at 6/-J^ 

(3) Country Ufa: CXVIl 1955« ^^arch 31«t, p* 857« Articla on 
Woburn Abbay* Tha daaask was for tha Stata Drasslng Rooa 
or saall dra%fing room. 

(4) PCC Hogg, fol* 396* 
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Garden, £10 a piece for mourning’* and £20 to the porter. 

He left money to the poor of several parishes and then, 
surely, a significant bequest? His eldest, or surviving 
eldest son at the age of eight, was '*to be put to i^on or 
Westminster School from thence at the proper time to Oxford 
and after to one of the Inns of Court for the study of the 
law, my father and grandfather having been of that pro- 
fession....'* lie did not even consider apprenticing a younger 
son in his own profession. 

The mercers of a slightly later period shewed very 
similar characteristics. Robert Swan and Robert Buck almost 

« ft 

certainly handled English silks regularly, even if they were 
prosecuted on one occasion for handling foreign ones. Their 
trade cards and bills survive for a variety of silks (1) from 
1730 onwards. They were first established in Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, and later moved to the Wheatsheaf in 
King Street. They supplied the Crown on at least one occasion 
(2) and sold £500 worth of damask to the Duke of nedford in 
1756 (3J • William Ashburner, who gave evidence in 1?65» 
was a junior partner. Others were William Barlow and Richard 
Ellison. Swan died in 1?69» and Buck in 1770. They left 
satisfactory bequests to their friends and Swan (4) £5 each 
for mourning to his '*own servants” and ”to all the servants 
living in the shop”. He supported the usual charities: St. 
George *s Hospital, the Cheirity School at Covent Garden, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, the Middlesex, and (more unusual) the 
Lying-In Hospital in Brownlow Street. Together with £15*000 


(1) PCC Bo«c» fol. 367 . 

(2) PCC Alexander, fol* 421. 

(3) i>ee p.216 

(4) In February 1735/^ two mercers a peared to witness the 
handwriting of Denry Shelley’s will. They had been "well 
acquainted .... for more than 12 years". They were Jaiiies 
fcverard of St. Paul, Covent Garden, and Thomas Wroughton 

of St. . artin' s-in-the-Fields. The latter had at least 
one commission from the Great 'rtardrobe in the spring of 1737 • 
Two silk mercers witnessed the handwriting of Robert Buck in 
1769 * George uelthorpe of Kinpj: Street, Covent Gardcao, mercer, 
was appointed an ekecutor and was bequeathed Robert buck’s 
"own gold watch and case" by a third codicil to the will. 

Swan left his partner, William Ashburner £30G. Each of the 
other partners Buck, rarlow and Ellison were left 1/200. 

(5) Daniel Defoe: "Complete English Tradesman" 1726. Letter XXU,, 

se^. ‘ Of the Dignity of Trade in England 
and see Chapter 1 ,jo. ^5ridte6. 
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h« left his ”real and leasehold estate’* to his sister* 

Robert Buck left a rather fuller will (1). He mentioned his own 
picture several times, asking for it **to be kept among the 
family pictures’** He left large bequests and much country 
property ’*in Dover, Folkestone, and the County of Kent** 
over which he had had a furious family row with the father of 
his late wife’s niece, since it involved her estate* This 
dispute took up much of the will, his mercer* s business very 
little* William Hinch^liffe (one of the partners in Messrs* 
Einch^liff ' s, who died in 1775 (2), like the others, left large 
sums of money* He particularly wanted nis wife to have his 
pictures, prints and china, but his shop and business were to 
be sold* He and his brother Thomas were members of the Royal 
Society of Arts, together with another mercer, James Hebert, 
but they were outnumbered by the weavers (5) • 

Such were the mercers* They had for the most part 
large capital which they did not risk in the industry* They 
bought real estate instead, and the silk industry thus remained 
independent of them* They consorted with their fellow mercers 
(4), and lived as Daniel Defoe said, more like princes than 
tradesmen (5)* 


(1) This is implicit in one of the criticisms made by "Veritas” 
of the "proper regulations" proposed by "Simplex" (February 
27th Gazette and New Daily Advertiser) • "Simplex" 
proposed that the journeymen should bring their finished 
silk to the Hall of the Weavers Company to be stamped, 
measured, etc. In the opinion of "Veritas" this would 
be "next to impossible", partly because of the expense in 
paying a staff of stampers, and partly because of the 
"hardship" to the journeymen, to make them "dance to the 
Hall to have their piece measured and stamped, there perhaps 
they must wait two or three hours for their turn and therefore 
lose half a day*s work". 

AncKer's report is not explicit on this point, but the general 
sense would seem to be the same. In the 4th section he 
explained that the master weavers (who took no part in' the 
actual weaving) "received the finished cloth from the weavers 
and examine it, and pay for the work". It is assumed in both 
cases that the journeyman will carry the silk to and fro. 
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5» Financial OrRanjeation. 

It nay perhaps be useful to sua up the f;eneral 
financial structure of the industry - as far as it is kuown. 

Raw silk was imported, according to its origin, in exchange 
for bartered goods, for exported goods, or for cash. This 
trade was conducted on very long credit, and the silk was 
sold on very long credit, either by the individual merchants 
or through brokers, and, again, either at public auctions 
or by individual sales. It will be remembered that Bosanquet 
had worked out that it took four years before he saw a return 
on his goods. 

According to Ancker, the next operations were all 
financed by the weaver who * had the silk thrown and lent his 
Journeymen money to cover expenses while throwing and later 
weaving. He also hired or lent out looms and other equipment. 
This was probably an over-simplification, but the normal 
relationship of weaver to throwster is unknown. The journey- 
man weaver was paid by the yard (and, according to the 
specific quality of the silk he was making ) for work which 
he collected and delivered himself to the 'faster (1). There 
was a discount per yard which stood either in his favour or his 
master's, according to the source one prefers to believe. 

The master weavers worked for the most part independently, some- 
times forming partnerships with one or two fellow weavers, often 
their relatives. After the extinction of the Royal Lustring 
Company there were no further experiments with joint stock 
companies in the industry in this period. The master 


( 1 ) 


John Tcrrigal (1765 H«port op« cit.) said '*that th« gsnsral 
credit to the ..jercer is 12 months” (p. 209) • "Voritae” 
in his letter to the (jiasette and wow Daily Advertiser of 
February l4th said in defence of Knglish silks, that the 
mercers were not giving as good prices as they had formerly 
done and "how can silks be made as good* •••as when the 
mercers paid us in 6 months whereas new it is 16 or Id months 
before their notes and bills are due ••*••” (This was about 
the lenf^th of time of the "Bills and Iroxrdssory notes” mentioned 
in the Bosanquet Account liook)* 

The mercers argued that the unrestricted credit was one of their 
reasons for preferring irrench silks* William Pickart, one of the 
junior partners of Carr ^ Co* said (p* 210, 1765 Report, op* cit*) 
"That the terms of buying goods in France are upon such credit as 
the mercers please to take, or if ready money is paid, the French 
allow a discount of Germaine lavie, who followed him, said 

"that the Allowance in France is £*5A for short measure, and 12 
months credit, or 6% for ready money"* 

(2) In 1720 the hyon Chambre de Commerce complained in one of its 
letters to its Deputy in laris that the Paris merchants were 
abusing the system of long credit* This, they said, was always 
dangerous for them because "la diversite du gout et de dessein 
augmente souvent de beaucoup la fa^on dee ouvriers, et que le 
prix des matieres premieres varie si eouvent*.**" that prices 
could neither be reduced nor fixed (as had been proposed)* 

(3) The i elly pattern books have been already mentioned (p*221 )• 

in the Bibliotheque Forney in laris, Vol* reserve #677*064 M ie 
a collection " anifattura di Francia, Inghil terra ed Olanda* 
^ostre raccolte viaggando dal Signor Nioccasi mercante di panni 
e nel suo ritorno verso il 1760 prase ntate al conte Bogino"* 
Although these are, strictly speaking, not the samples of one 
manufacturer , the/ are their equivalent, since they are named 
and priced and their widths etc* given. The only pattern book 
in which silks are included in any quantity which is a genuine 
order book - the London equivalent to the Norwich ones - is in 
the Berch Collection in the Kordiska ►hiseun in Stockholm* A page 
from this book is illustrated : plate ^*o* 70* T have been 
unable to examine this book myself but I am most grateful to 

my colleagues in the Nor disks Museum for sending precise 
technical descriptions of the silks* 

(4) 1765 Report, op* cit. p* 211* 

(5) See p* 220-Zof this Chapter* 
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weavers might receive individual commissions from any of 
the mercers but their total production was seldom controlled 
by them. The mercers came to the weavers to place their 
orders. Although there was an increasing tendency towards 
the bespoke system towards the end of this period, very few 
weavers and mercers formed partnerships. The weaver was paid 
by the mercer also on credit. Opinion in 1?65 (1) held that 
credit had got longer, had extended from six to eighteen 
months. This was deplored, but it was an equally sore point 
in Lyon (2), The greater master weavers (as opposed to 
those who only had a few looms) , kept a stock of goods in 
their warehouses, from which the mercers bought. The latter 
also placed commissions when the silk was still on the loom, 
.All the evidence, except the Royal accounts, suggests that 
very snail orders were normally placed. This, again, was 
deplored by the weavers. There were tvjo main seasons for 
which different goods were produced, which will be discussed 
in the next chapter. 

The mercers (or their ‘'shopmen”) either sold goods over 
the counter, or acted as agents for special commissions. 

Trade outside London or abroad was carried on by means of 
pattern books despatched to the customer, of which a very 
few have survived (5) • The Court Books of the Weavers 
Company mention seizures of French pattern books in 1759* 

1761 and 1764, and John Allen (4) told the I 765 Select 
Committeu that 'patterns are sent from Jf'rance in hopes of 
orders”. The Collinson evidence (3) suggests that the 


(1) An advertisement in the Ciazette and New Daily Advertiser 
for January 5th, 1765 for a sale at the New York, Cape 
Breton and Quebec Coffee House was for goods "Fit for the 
Portugal Trade" and these included "60 pieces sattins, modes 
linings, persians, sarsnets, mantuas, etc. •••silk hose, silk 
and worsted waistcoat and breeches pieces". • Stephen Paris 
(1765 Report, op. cit. p. 210) although he had never exported 
any si3Jcs himself had sold for export. The case of John 
Sabatier has been discussed already, jp, 171^1?^. A document 
dated 1764, -in the Archives Nationales in Paris (F. 12. 644 
Trade with Portugal) includes a list of English woollen and 
worsted goods exported- to Portugal (together with a most 
useful translation into French and Portuguese) , and also 
a note on their uses. Samples (now missing) were attached. 
If certain v/orsted goods were recognised at home and 
abroad as "fit for the Portugal trade", it seems reasonable 
to argue that their equivalent in silk was equally 
re c ogni sable • 
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patterns wera of goude' in stock*, as there would not have 
been time between June* ?th,‘ 1737 and’ ” the fall”, to place 
commissions with v/eavers. On the other hand, the French wove 
to order according to the patterns - if the Garret correspondence 
was typical of their general practice. This may be an 
important difference between the two countries or the accodental 
difference in practice between the two firms. 

There is no record of the method by which the foreign 
or colonial customers of English silks paid for them. Since 
Garret arranged payment for his silks in bills of exchange on 
various continental bankers it can be assumed that English 
exports were paid for in much the same way. Some few weavers 
exported directly, not through a mercer and others may have 
produced for particular markets (1). The organisation was 
flexible and reasonably efficient. How far the length of 
credit really inhibited the expansion of the industry will be 
discussed in the conclusion of this study. 


(1) 1746 Report, op. clt., p. 726 

(2) 1766 Report, op. cit., p. 726 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE SILKS 


Two witnesses before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons which reported on the Silk Industry in 1?66 were 
asked whether they could distinguish English from foreign silks* 
John Harris, mercer, said (1): "Foreign lutestrings", were 

"crisper and are not so glossy as the English, but that it is 
impossible to say whether these distinctions may not be 
evaded, though he thought in general they might be distinguished 
and that figured goods may easily be distinguished". Germaine 
Lavie, mercer, (2), said that although he could distinguish French 
silks and Italian damasks from English ones he could not dis- 
tinguish Italian plain silks from English, "but", he added 

modestly, he did not think himself so good a judge in this 
matter as some people". 

This is indeed one of the central problems^ The silks 
which survive are "documents" in the French sense; but unless 
it is possible to distinguish the English from the Continental 
silks, it is impossible to bridge the gap between the stylistic 
judgments and technical data which accompany the silks on the 
one hand, and the historical information from documentary 
sources on the other. The latter include the List of Prices, 
the Royal and private accounts and inventories, the trade cards, 
and literary sources. Without the silks, much of the 
information accumulated verges upon a pedantic exercise in 


(1) This is literally so. There are no French silk 

designs surviving from the period of the earliest Leman 
designs (I706) , and none which form a connected series 
until the late 1720* s. The earliest designs so far dis- 
covered are those in the Cabinet d*Estampes of tftie 
Bibliotheque Nationale series Lh.44. 
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hietoriciem for its own sake. It would not be very much 
use^ for instanoe^ to tabulate the lists of the names of the 
silks made and sold, unless some attempt can be made to say 
what they are. The means for relating these two types of 
evidence lie partly in a clos^ study of the techniques, a study 
with again two aspects: the silks themselves, and the technology 

which produced them, for which there are several good sources 
of information. The other source which helps to bridge the 
gap between the silks and the documents (in the English sense) 
is the incomparable series (1) of dated designs belonging to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and Messrs. Vanners & Fennell Ltd. 

These give a stylistic sequence which will be discussed in due 
course. In addition they provide factual information, some of 
which has already been quoted, The identification of a brocaded 
lustring woven from a Qarthwaite design by Mr. Vautier in 174? 
is, for instance, one of the beet pieces of evidence that can be 
mustered about the nature of lustrings. It is quite clear that 
these were an important category of dress silks and the prices 
paid for them are known, A technical examination of the lustring 
itself provides data useful in assessing both its own quality 
and that of other silks more or less expensive, according to 
the bills. One certainly Identified lustring carries with it 
a number of very similar silks which are then also likely to 
be lustrings. 

Although many kind remarks were about English plain sil-- 

it is, as (ieroiaine Lavie pointed out, impossible to distinguish 


(1) One collection of samples of silks of the period exists 

in the Berch Collection of the Nordislca r'useum in Stockholm* 
It is evidently the pattern book of an exporter of English 
silks (there is no name on it)* 

A few other miscellaneous samples of named plain silks 
have survived in various other documents to which reference 
will be made in the course of this chapter* 
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them from Continental counterparts, and thus it is almost 
purely on documentary evidence that any discussion of these 
is based (1). It is hoped in this chapter to strike a balance 
not too uneasily between stylistic and technical information 
on the one hand, and documentary fact on the other. 

The sequence of the previous chapter will be followed 
to some extent. The problems relating to raw and thrown 
silks will be considered first. Some discussion will follow 
of the techniques of throwing, dyeing, and setting up a loom 
for plain silks. The techniques of drawloom woven silks must be 
considered separately from the plain. An attempt will be made 
to relate the contemporary divisions detailed in the previous 
chapter to tho uses of the silks as furnishings and dress 
materials. Any perceptible changes in these uses will be 
discussed when there is sufficient evidence to do so. The special 
importance of the flov/ered silks in this period will be argued, 
and an account of their stylistic development will follow the 
sections on their techniques and uses. It will be suggested 
that the ability of the English industry to keep abreast of its 
competitors, both in the legitimate markets abroad, and in the 
face of the clandestine import of French sil^s into this country, 
depended very largely on its ability to keep in fashion. Huch 
of the beet evidence in support of the latter case is purely 
visual. Contemporary praise criticism will be considered 
in relation to the silks themselves, and still oiore to the 
designs. The difficulties with which the industry had to 
contend will be discussed in a later chapter, but the design of 


(1) House of Commons Journals, Vol* 23* p* 612, 23rd January, 17^/1. 

(2) House of Commons Journals, Vol« 20. p. 7^9* 21st February, 1726/7, 

(3) Parliamentary Papers Vol* 59, 17^9“50* Heasons for the 
Enoouragement of making Raw Silk in America (in UniYersity 
College) • 
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its ail. 6 wxB a matter over which it had complete control. 

Haw Silk. 

The quality of silk was determined by several factors, 

the length of the filament, the natural colour, the fineness, 

and the lustre of the natural silk. Only certain grades were 

fir for certain purposes, and thus the industry could not import 

• % • 

the cheapest silk from the most convenient market. The problem 
of obtaining supplies will be discussed in the fifth chapter of 
this study, but whenever the industry found itself in 
diflleulties on this score, its spokesmen told Parliamentary 
Committees of the Commissioners of Trades and Plantations why 
silk of certain kinds had to be used. Between 1713 ^nd 1766, the 
same arguments were reiterated. Italian silk for the warp was 
essential unless a substitute of equal quality could be found. 
Spanish silk was one alternative. ’ Daniel Booth, in 17^1, said 
he was **very well acquainted with the quality of Spanish silk 
which in its nature is a fine glossy silk and greatly improves 
the manufactures here'* (1). There were different grades among 
the Italian silks, since the Throwsters' Petition of 1727 sought 
to "prevent the import of the several sorts of foreign thrown 
silks coarser than third Bologna and Second Orsoy and all trams 
into this kingdom" (2). The paper of 17^9/50 on the growth of 
raw silk in America (3) explained that the supply of Italian 
silk was BO essential for the warps that if it were cut off then 
the Turkish and Persian silks for the wefts would stay in the 
warehouses and the Turkish trade would be lost. 

The Bosanquet accounts demonstrate the different 
qualities imported from Turkey and their distinction 


(1) The Account Book dating 175^-65, iucludee sums received for 
bales of Turkey '*ravr Ardass*'« Byass, Cadamus, r.ount Lebanon, 
various kinds of Antioch; "cafroni of a fine wigg thread but 
yellowish colour'^, "fine mountain silk of ye Art clean wiry 
thread”, ”do* not quite so stout a thread”, "true Tripoli 
scaled”, etc, and ’’very good Byass superior” seems from its 
price to have been one of the best qualities he imported. 

In one set of bills for April 175^ a bale of Byass = 
iil93* l^s, Cadamus sold for £l87« 17s»» two bales of Aleppo 
seems to have been of a fairly uniform size and weight judging 
from the fact that most of the prices are within the range 
£ld3 ** £193* but what this standard was is not quite clear. 

The earlier accounts which cost bales of Italian silk o, 1735 
mention the”usual weight” but calculate it in a hieroglyph 
which seems to stand for some local Italian unit not the 
English lb, or cwt, etc, 

I am deeply indebted to Lady Bosanquet of Dingestow Court 
Monmouth, for permission to work through and to quote from 
the Bosanquet MSS, 

(2) House of Lords MSS, Vol, X, 1712-14 (1953). 126, 

(3) Journal of the Commissioners for Trades and Plantations, 
1718-22, (1925), p, 121, Evidence of Thomas Miller. 

(4) Bee Appendix 4, Nos, 1, 2, 3. 4, 
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by price (!)• Colonel Lekeux, in his ’’Paper on Trade 

♦ 

with Italy and Portugal” of 1713 ( 2 ), did not mention Italian 
rav/ Bilk but argued that the rav/ silk which the merchants 
brought back in return for the English woollen goods exported 
mostly came from Turkey and this was used \>rith Italian thrown 
Bilks in the industry* While Lombe • s mills did away with the 
necessity for importing thrown Italian silks, the two sources 
, of supply did not change, although the coarsest grades from 
the Levant apparently dropped out of use after the first ten or 
fifteen years of the century. The Throwsters Company told 

the Commissioners of Trades and Plantations in 1719 that very 
little Ardass silk was imported (3) t which is confirmed in King’s 
British Merchant of 1721^ when the author described this grade 
as ’’coarse Persian silk” and said that ’’gi’ogram yarns” were being 
imported instead. He mentioned ’’Belladinc” or ’’white Turkey 
silk”, which the trade cards and the Bosonquet accounts shew to 
liave been a standard import and ’’sherbassee” of Persia with which 
Bosanquet was so disappointed in 1767* King also made an 
assessment of the different amounts imported: 600 bales of 

Turkish silk p*a. to 1200 bales of Piedmont and Bergama silk and 
400 of East India silk (4) • The proportions can be verified 
against the Customs figures - there was little incentive to 
smuggle raw silk and, since London was the chief home mairket, the 
figures may be fairly reliable • 

Two of the witnesses before the Parliamentary Select 
Committee of 17^9/50 gave the clearest account of what the 
distinctions in quality meant. Nathaniel Patterson said that 


(1) House of Commons Journalsi Vol. 25* p« 996. * 

"Engines" in this context would Indicate organzlne mills. 

. » - 

(2) G.M. IV, 173^. July. p. 583. 
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’*our manufacturers are supplied with short raw silk chiefly 
from Italy; that the China silk is not fine enough in 
common for the warp; but that he has had some as fine as 

any Italian; that the Turkey silk is in general too coarse 

» 

to be used for the v/arp; and that China silk some years was 
imported as bad as the Turkey.. Samuel Lloyd said that 
”the supply of fine short raw silk proper to be worked by 
Engines (1) has been chiefly from Italy, some from Spain, 
and a' small quantity from China, likewise a small quantity from 
the southern parte of France .... the price of Italian and 
China silk has been of late years nearly the same; ' but there is 
some difference in the quality. ... ." In 175^ there was a*'*trial 
in the Court of the Exchequer between the King and John 
Boddington Esq., a Turkey merchant upon an information for 
importing short silk or Catapan under the name of Silk Nubs 
and Husks. Several of the silk throwsters endeavouring to 
prove it was short silk and greatly detrimental to them in 
their waste'*^ which they however failed to do (2). Even the 
lowest qualities were precious and raw silk was always 
expensive. The precise effect of these differences in quality 
are not described, and the French sources on this aspect of 
the industry do not greatly help. As their supply of raw 
sillc came either from Italy or from their own country, they 
were largely independent of the substitutes employed by the 
English throwsters. * * 


(1) J. Loir: Theorie du Tissage des tftoffee de Sole, Lyon 1923-28, 

3 vole. 

F, Quicherd: Coure de Theorie de Tissage, Lyon 19^6* 

(2) J, Savary des Bruslons: Die tionnaiire Universel de Conunerce, 

1723. Article on ”Soie», p.l580|t^Vol. II. 

(3) Denis Diderot: Lncyclopedie , ou Dictionnaire raisonne des 

Sciences, des Arts et des Metiers, Paris 1751-7. Weuchatel, 

1765. Tome XV, pp. 268-306. Plates Vol. XI (I58) . 

(4) Paris, Academy of Science. Descriptions des Arts et Metiers. 

Tome IX. 

M. Paulet. L*Art du Fabricant d*i?toffes de Soie, 1779* Neuchatel 
edition. (Patent Office co.ntains the first 6 parts. The French 
Revolution cut short his work, on) the 7th part, which contains the 
chapters relevant to figured and patterned silks made on the draw- 
loom, was much abbreviated. A copy containing the first part of 
the 7th section exists in the Libaary of the Musee des Tissue at 
Lyon. The cockle te 7th section exists in a copy in the Library 
of the l?cole de Tissage at Lyon, who were generous enough to lend 
their copy to the Victoria and Albert Museum for one year. A 
photo-copy was made and deposited in the Library of this Museum. 
There may be one other copy in the United States. Paulet, a 
practising designer and fabricant of Nimes, was highly critical 
of the Encyclopaedia, which he corrects frequently. His work, 
despite its detail and its Length, is the most lucid and in- 
formative of the 18th century sources on this subject. 

(5) Diderot, p. 268. 

(6) The terms used in the Customs Fort Books. 

(7) 1785 Report, op. cit. p. 2l4. 

(8) Customs (Records at Kingsbeam House, not PRO). Opinions from 
Counsel 17^5-85 ♦ No. 51 • Bounties on Silk Ferrets, these are 
"made with the refuse or worst part of the Raw Silk..., not worth 

more than 20s. a pound weight...." The case turned on the question 
of whether such inferior goods were entitled to a bounty on export 
as other silks were. 

(9) Two examples may serve: 

i. E. 195-1943 (V. & A. Museum). Bill dated 1750 for "Thomas 
Kynaston, Haberdasher of small wares at the Bird in Hand and Star, 
against Old *<ound Court in the Strand, sells all sorts of 
Belladine Silks for Embroidery, shades of snail, silk purses and 
twist for purses, canvas for working, cottons for knitting or 
French quiltings, ribbons, gauzes and silk liandkerchief s, shades 
of fine worsteds & sleeve silks & all liaberdashery wares, whole- 
sale or retail at reasonable rates". Dated 1750 on the back,' 
which is a bill for tape, etc. 

ii. 12853 *3 • John Hall "at the Golden Fleece in New Street, Coveut 

Garden selleth all sorts of Haberdashery Wares: as Thread, Tapes, 

Laces, Ribbons, Pins, Also all sorts of Silk and Mohaire and shades 
of silks for working of petticoats. . .braids, Gollunes (Galloons ?) 
Ferritt Ribbons & etc " (Undated). 
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r«iflng« Dyeing and the Basic Equipment 
for Making Plain Silks 


The preparation of raw silk for weaving has not 


changed very greatly for several hundred years, although 
the processes have, of course, ^been mechanised and refinements 
introduced. Two of the most useful modern accounts (1) 
can be used to supplement and check the descriptions given by 
Savary (2) , Diderot (3) and Paulet (4) , without even any great 
difficulties of vocabulary. Such a continuity in the basic 
technology of an industry must be rather remarkable/ The 1765 
House of Commons Report contains some valuable information on 
this as on most other topics affecting the industry. 

The preliminary processes were not carried out in this 
country. The cultivated cocoons were collected in due season 
(and very little wild silk was used) and the larvae killed in a 
heating chamber. The cocoons were then placed in hot water and 
anything from 7 - l6 reeled off together (5). The waste silk, 
whose filaments were too short to reel and subsequently to 
throw, was collected and exported as ’’husks and nubs” (6) etc. 
Intended for spinning, Mr, Blackstone, a throwster, iml765(7) 
believed ’’there were from 12 - 15*000 people ,,, .employed in 
working up the waste which is made into ferrets C^) * stockings, 
knee garters, fringes and sewing silk”. These are the goods 
sold by the haberdashers (9) • 


The fila/nents reeled together were without any twist. 


and known then and now as ’’grige” in French (for which the 


( 1 ) 


The term "raw silk'* has been used for the silk before it 
has been reeled and also for the untwisted but reeled threads. 

'* Singles'* seem more often to mean j^oil", i.e. twisted but 
not doubled together as in tram and organzine. The difficulties 
in terminology continue until the present day. Usually the 
context makes the meaning sufficiently clear, but not always. 
Since the French terras were and are finite they have been used 
for convenience. The Centre Internationale des Etudes des 
Tissus Anciens has compiled a vocabulary in several languages 
but the terms are mainly known to textile historians and are 
not in any sense a glossary of terms used in the past. 

In the List of Prices of 17^9 the use of "single silk" 
was forbidden except for certain very limited categories 

(2) such as ’Persians' emd some other slight silks. 

(3) See Bibliography. The V.'hole Art of Dyeing, published in 1705 
and T. Packer, The Dyer's Guide of l8l6, have much in common 
despite the improvements which Packer acknowledged had been 
roade by Hellot, Macquer and Bertholet. 
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2 ^. 

I 

Englieh”raw silk” is ambiguous (l).)At this stage the 
silk might be degummed by boiling in hot water and certain 
varieties of soap and, when dry, exported in bales. It is 
clear from the Customs figures that much partly processed 
or completely thrown silk was imported from Italy. More 
often it seems that the de-gumraing took place in this country - 
before the silk was dyed. The qualities of silk would be 
determined at this stage, even when the silk came from the same 
crop. The better quality was reserved^ for different uses to 
the inferior. A light twist was usually given to the ”greg«” 
to turn it into ”poil*', a quality often used in mediaeval 
fabrics as it stood , and often not de-gummed before dyeing in 
order to preserve the strength imparted by the gum sericin. 

It was, however, seldom used in the manufacture of l8th century 

silks and the article in Diderbt's Encyclopaedia deplored its 

( 2 ) 

use. If the silk was to be dyed in the hank it could be 
done after' throwing so that the threads did not become 
entangled together (Diderot). Ancker said in hie report that 
the cleaning and de-gumming of silk was done in this country, 
after which the silk was dyed and then thrown. Perhaps he is 
correct since he is specifically describing the London industry 
and its methods. 

Silk was very much easier to dye than cotton or linen 
though probably not as easy^ as wool and worsted. There were 
standard recipes for the different colours whose composition 
seems to have been fairly well-known (3) since a number of 
treatises were written on the subject. Many subtle shades 


(1) Chapter 5 on silk dyeing and p, 15 on re-dyeing cotton 
furniture. 

(2) Among the accounts of the Master of the Kobee (L.C 9*3) there 
is a bill for 1739 from Mr. Croft, mercer, for various items 
including 10 yards scarlet brocaded sergedesoy. • . .at 6/6d. 
per yard, and six yards of white ditto at 5/6d. In January 
17^5* the same mercer supplied "richest green Genoa sattin" 
at l4/- and scarlet at l6/- a yard. In the accounts of the 
Great VJardrobe (L.C. 9* 288, for example) 1733# bill No. 6o 
John Bell, mercer, supplied crimson taffeta for a banner at 
8/6 and blue taffeta at 7/6. Two bills for 1723-9 (L.C. 9 
238 Nos. 15 and 16) contain velvets, the first includes 
crimson Genoa velvet sold by David Bosanquet to cover a 
stool for the Lord Chancellor at 30/9d*# the second from 
Henry Shelley included green Genoa velvet for the Speaker’s 
Chair at 28/8d. per yard. The same differences between 
crimson and the other colours continue throughout the period 
and are true for every material which was' used, sarcenet and 
mantua (the linings), damask, and even mohair. 

(3) G.M. XXXV, December 1765# P* 588 Hist. Chron. It carried 
a report from the Society of Arts on dyeing. A German in 
England had produced a transparent dye made "from a common 
English weed" which would dye "silk etc. either a most beautiful 
purple or crimson ingrain, without the a®istance of cochineal 
or indigo". The process was claimed to be cheap, to resist 
sunlight and "not even (to) be discharged by boiling lemon 
juice". 

(4) According to Packer, alum had always to be added when cold ot 
it would spoil the lustre of the silk. It was used for the 
yellows and for dyeing crimson. 

(5) 1785 He port op. cit., p. 208. "That the Waste of every Pound 
of Raw Silk, of 24 ounces is 4 in Winding, 5 in boiling and 

2 in manufacturing in all 11 ounces. That in thrown silk, 
of 16 ounces to the Pound , it is six, viz., 4 by Boiling, and 
two in Manufacturing". 
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were possible and dyes were usually constant though not 

necessarily fast. According to Thomas Packer, writing in 

' » 

the early 19th century, shades of colour could be repeated 

at will (1). The gfeatest danger in handling an expensive 

raw material was the risk of losing the lustre of the silk, 

either by using the wrong chemicals or too great a heat. 

Moreover, the silk could be damaged by allowing it to come into 

. • 

contact with certain metal surfaces. It vras for these reasons 
a highly skilled process. The most expensive dye-stuff was 
cochineal for the scarlet dyes and the price of the silks 
reflected its use (2) . An account of an attempt to find a 

substitute was published in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1?64 (3) » 
but it would have been difficult to produce from other natural 
dyes the particularly fine scarlet obtainable from cochineal. 

Madder was also used for different shades. For sotae colours 
it was necessary to use a mordant such as alum, which created 
its own problems (4) , but for most colours the processes were 
fairly straightforward. If the silk were naturally yellowish 

k . . 4 • • • 

or naturally pure white, it might be more suitable for one 
colour than another. It was dangerous to boil off too much 
of the gum sericin before dyeing since the silk would be too 
greatly weeUcened, but equally bad to boil it insufficiently 
since the dyes could not take on the gum. lacker stated 
that the silk, would normally lose between 25-28% of its weight when 
it was boiled and this is confirmed by James Johnson in the 1765 
Report (5) • 

The dyers in the first half of the l8th century may not 


(1) T, Packer, op cit., Introduction* 

(2) Kacquer, p. 1^7* (Neuchatel edition of Paulet) . 

"Ce qu*il y a de plus essentiel k cbserver sur la teinture 
noire, c*est qu*en general elle altere et e nerve beaucoup 
les etoffes; ensorte que celles qui sont teintes en noir, sont 
tou jours beaucoup plus tot usees, toutes chose s egales d’ailleurs, 
que celles qui sont teintes en d* autre s couleurs***” This he 
attributed chiefly to the ”acide vitriolique de la couperose” 
which did not combine sufficiently with the iron* The latter when 
combined with vegetable "astringents’* was less harmful and he 
hoped further experiments would be made* I am not competent 
to judge of the scientific truth of his diagnosis* 

(3) T* Packer: p. 8^-4. 

ik) This is a process for dyeing silk in the piece * The ingredients 
were : 

"Wove silk sarcenet twilled, 150 yards 
1 bushel and % alder bark 
14 lbs* logwood 
VA lbs* iron filings". 

The fire was then damped and K lb* sulphate of copper or blue 
vitriol melted and added to the copper and the silk (which had been 
thoroughly wetted first). The silk was to be stirred in four times 
and then taken out* 5 lbs* of "copperas" were then added to the 
vat and the silk received "two more wets", and 4-5 more dippings 
the next day, and left in to soaik the following night* It had to 
be kept covered while in the dye vat or the silk would be marked. 
This is mentioned in a number of the recipes* Macquer, whose 
treatise is included in i’aulet’s, exjjlained that the exposure 
to the air between the dippings greatly improved the colour of 
the black (p* • 

(5) B.M* 432 * d*l8* W* Lewis. Comraercium Pliilosophica Technicum, 1763* 
Chapter VI, pp* 315-441 On Black* Section VIII Silk* pp* 422-428. 

He experimented v;ith the standard recipes such as Macquer's and 
then saw what happened when he tried removing each ingredient in 
turn. He found that the gum and its gloss washed out in water* 
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bare been as highly specialised as they were In the 19th (1) 

« a.... 

but certain of them practised In distinct branches. The 

• • 

scarlet dyers formed one group of whom the Pecks were an 
example, the dyers of black silks were another.- 

The dyeing of black silks was by rather different methods 
than those used for other colours, and all the processes used 
were inherently destructive of the material (2). Bence, very 
few black silks have survived. Although certain fancy 
refinements could be added, the basic process seems to have 
been that which Packer described "for ”Qenba black” ( 3 )* *^be silk 
was de— gummed by boiling for four hours with a quarter of its 
weight of white Marseilles soap which was then well washed out. 

For every 100 lbs. of silk, 20 lbs. of Aleppo galls were pounded 
to a powder and boiled for one hour. The galls added very much 
to its weight but a certain addition was recognised as legitimate. 
It was then, however, boiled in a witches brew of 2 lbs. of 
♦•copperas or sulphate of iron”, 12 lbs, of iron filings and 20 lbs. 
of gum. Packer described this process as ”very simple”. Other 
recipes added vitriol, verdigris, antimony and ’’litharge of lead” 
or, in the most fanciful, of gold or silver. Packer also 
described a more elaborate version which he called ’’black for 
silk - London process”. ( 4 ) . The gall and the iron chiefly 
produced the black, while the other ingredients either improved 
the shade or enabled it to take on the silk. The gum arable 
or substitute made up, at least superficially, for the gum 
sericin lost in the repeated boilings. It imparted a fine 
gloss but it also washed out of the silk in water ( 5 )* 



(1) B.M, 9Bl*h»l« de Beunie. Memoria su la tintura In nera, 

in C* Amoretti & F* Soave* Opuscoll Seelti sulle scienze e 
sulle Arte. 177S, Milan, pp. 203-211 (a tx-anslation into 
Italian from the Flemish original). The author discusses the 
problem in general and continued “trovar in buon nero, e 
perfettamente durevole pel cotone S cosa si difficile, che 

la Societa* Inglese per 1* Incoraggimento delle arti e delle 
manifatture ha promesse delle somme considerevoli a chi 
riuscisse in trovare si questo colore, che 11 rosso, e 
sinora niumo le ha ancor meritate io mi Insingo di 
poterviaopirare *' 

(2) The standards, including the "denier** of recent years, have 
changed too frequently since the l8th century to quote the 
actual measurement. The qualities were however known and 
recognised as they are today. 

(3) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 213* 

* 

ik) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 212. 
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■ust be aaeumed therefore that oost black ellke would have 
been ver>' liable to shew spotty aarks after rain. It was 
also complained that the black had a tendency to rub off on 
shirts and lace cravats. It seeas a little surprising that when 
aost countries forbade the use of iron filings in the dyeing 
of wool that its use in silk should have been tolerated. 
Satisfactory blacks for linen and cotton were even more difficult 
to discover and premiums were offered by the Koyal Society of 
Arte for them in the second half of the century (1) . 

After dyeing, the silk would either be thrown or the 
throwing completed. Grgan?ine was the moot commonly uaed 
thread. for the WAirp in this period. Two to four ends of "poil** 
were first each spun separately quite hard« Two was the oK>8t 
nornal number « three are occasionally found. The number of 
twists per unit of meaeurement (2) often determined the quality. 
The two threada were then doubled together and thrown in the 
opposite direction at about a tenth of the previous twist « 
according to Diderot's article. Nathaniel Patterson (3) said 
in 1765 "that organsine silk is first spun in a single thread on 
particular mills which was never practised till Sir Thoaae lonbe's 
inventiou« snd when spun it is doubled and thrown hard two threads 
together, whereas Tran which ie only fit for Shute (i.e. the 
weft) often being wound double ia alack thrown". Loabe'e 
machine was able to make both threada, and mdsovor with a 
uniform tension which was highly desirable. Ae Legrew eaid, (4) 
"both Cnglleh trams and organsines when they are of the ease 
sine and ^*umber of Threada are evener, cleaner, more of a sise 
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and preferable to foreign”. The direction of the twist 
is always clearly visible v/ith a linen counter, but a balance 
had to be struck betv/een the strength necessary for its tension 
on the loom and the pre:->ervation of its natural lustre. The 
"richer” the silk the better the quality of its v;arp and the 
greater the lustre. In the case of the lustrings the lustre 
was artificially increased by stretching and heating the warp 
before weaving (and in some cases alternatively treating the 
woven silk) . 

The weft was not subjected to the same tension as the 

warp, and hence it was more lightly thro\/n. As Legrew put it in 

his evidence, "the difference betwixt tram and warp is that the 

former is not so hard thrown". "i*oil" was used in some 

materials but more often the weft was made from one of the 

qualities of "tram". (The latter term was used continuously 

by James Legrew, a Spitalfields weaver, possibly the senior 

partner in the firm of Legrew and Son .who signed the List of 

Prices in the Black Branch in 1769)* The term has not thus 

changed its meaning, which is most helpful. Tram was two or 

moi*o threads of "geege" or ’"singles" lightly thrown together, 

• * *. * 

so lightly indeed that it is often impossible to determine the 
direction of the twist with a hand microscope. The weft for 
the ground of the fabric might be thin and insubstantial. The 
pattern and brocaded wefts would be of quite a different quality 
- very thick, perhaps several together in one shoot and highly 
lustrous. In most silks they produced the chief decorative 


(1) See p.259-()0 and the difficulties that Samuel Wilson, a silk 
weaver of the early 19th century, aiet when trying in a certain 
pattern to make the wefts forming the design cover the ground 
of the fabric* 

(2) Diderot, \Aol* III, pp* 29^5* Chenille was given the name 
•*parcequen effet il est velu comme 1 ’insect de ce nom” auid the 
entry describes its manufacture and that it is used ’*pour broder 

8s executer les ornements sur des vestes, des robes, des chasubles...” 

(3) The term was used both by Leman and Garthwaite, E*4483-1909» for 
example, and 59S5*10. Carried out in metal thread this waft produced 
a sparkling surface which was highly decorative when used with 
restraint* See Plates 38&^J9. 

(4) The portee was (and is) a certain number of threads, a unit of 
measurement for reckoning the warp* Paulet, Chapter 3» P* 199 
(XJeuchatel edition) defined it as follows: 

"887* La quantite de fils dont on forme une chailne se divise en 
portae s 8e en musettes” 

”888* Comraunement parlant, chague portee est composee de quatre-vlngt 
fils . on nomme musette la moitie d * une portee* Ce norabre d^ternin# 
de quatre-vingt fils ne re garde directement que le fabricant, qui 
doit savoir de combien de portees la chaine de telle etoffe ou de tel 
poll (a supplementary warp) doit ctre composee* A Paris 8t dans 
quelquee autre s villes, la portee n’est composee que de quarante filsj 
mais comme les villes 6u les fabri^ues sent les plus fortes 8e le 
mieux entendues ont adopts la portee de *80 fils, j’entendrai toujours 
ce nombre, quand je pai’lerai de portees.” 

Unfortunately the last of Prices said nothing about the portee in London 
practice* It may well have followed French practice but there is no 
source of information* 

(5) £*4478-1909* A design by James Leman in 1720 had the portees noted 
on the back of the design: 

’’Portees 
8 * * * * c olour 
8* * * .white 

« 

2* * * .colour 
3^* * .white 
2* • * .colour 
8*** .white 
16* * .colour 
8* * * .white 
2* * . .colour 
36. * .white 

2. . * .colour 
8* . . .v/hitc 

3.. .. colour l44 in all.” 

The colours arc indicated on the lower part of the design. 
(Illustrated Plate 72 in James Leman by Frank Lewis). 
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effects and might often alternate with one or two shoots 
of the ground weft. They had therefore to .’’cover'* adequately 
the silk between (1). 

Specially plied threads might, be made for the outer 
cords on the selvages which took .the i^reateBt strain during 

the weaving of the silk. During the l8th century a number 

(5K2- 

of decorative wefts were also made; chenille (2) was, though 
it was used perhaps less often in England until the second half 
of the century than it was in France. Another was the silk 
equivalent of '* frost” (3) silver or gold, in which one component 
thread of a weft was twisted much more than its pair so that 
one thread curled around the other. This produced a 
textured surface in the woven silk often used for some details 
of the pattern. 

From this point the weaver could take over the 
operations. He had to buy precisely the quantity he needed for 
a given piece of silk and to prepare the bobbins for the 
shuttles. Even for the making of a plain silk this would in- 
volve some mathematical skill. A piece of taffeta 24 yards 
long with so many shoots per square inch might take up more 
silk than a light satin in which the threads intersected less 
often. In a heavy satin, however, he would have to reckon 
on more warp threads to the inch. Hence, a working designer 
like James i.eman, gave such meticulous instructions for the 
number of portees (4) on his designs and how they were to be 
distributed (5) . Vfhile the weft was wound on to bobbins, and 


(1) See Plate 70, No. 85* Briefly, on the mill the warp is 
distributed according to the number of threads required in the 
width of the textile and enough wound on for the desired length 
of the piece. A cross in the warp is also arranged so that 
alternate threads are raised or lov/ered. This helps in the 
entering of the loom and forms a basis for weaving. 

(2) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 2l4. 

( 3 ) September 9th, I7l8, No. 422. atent Office. Woodcraft 
Abridgments. 


I 
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stored ready for use in the shuttles, the .warp was 
prepared on a warping mill*(l). 

The necessary equipment for. all these operations was 
highly developed by the l8th century. Silk was de-gumnied, 
for instance, in special copper cauldrons which were expensive 
to manufacture. They were mentioned in one of the reports 

on the possibility of .plowing rai^ silk in the American colonies 
since, without such cauldrons, the raw silk night be spoilt. A 
detailed knowledge of the rest of the tools and machinery 
necessary for these operations is only obtainable from the 
standard French sources, Diderot's Encyclopaedia and Paulet. 

All the operations described had to take place , and it is known 
that people were employed doing them, but the type -ind cost of 
equipment and any special hazards are all unknown. Nathaniel 
Patterson said in 17^5 (2) "that he is about 5 weeks organzining 
150 lbs. weight of silk, going through the whole process of it..." | 

There were not many attempts to perfect the silk throwers* 
operations in the period, apart from Sir Thomas Lombe's. His first I 
patent, taken out in 1718, was brief. It stated that he had found 
out and brought to perfection three sorts of engines "one to wind | 

the finest raw silk, another to spin, and the other to twist the ! 

finest Italian raw silk into organzine in great perfection, which 
was never done before in this kingdom" (3) • Vfhen the patent 
was renewed in 1732, the Gentleman's T'lagazirie (and other 
periodicals) carried the following description of his mills: 

"This machine, erected about anno 1714 at Derby, contains 
26,586 wheels, and 97,746 Movements, which work 73 #726 yards 


-1 


(1) G.M. Vol. II, p. 719. 

(2) House of Commons Journals, .Vol* 21, p* 795* 

(5) December 15th 1725, No. 482, Patent Office Woodcraft 
Abridgments* 

(4)' September 30th 1730, No* 519. Patent Office Woodcraft 
Abridgments* 


! 
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of silk thready every tine the water wheel goes round y which is 
thrice in one minute; one water wheel gives notion to* all 
the rest of the wheels and movements of which any one. may be 
dropped separately y one Fire engine conveys warm air to every 
individual part of the machine and one Regulator governs the 
whole work'* (1). This, unfortunately, does not give very 
much idea of how it actually worked and there is no diagram. 

There would have been no intrinsic difficulty in mechanising 
the hand processes, but Captain Peter J^keux told the Committee 
investigating the patent in 1732 **that the mailing of such 
organzine silk had not been brought to perfection by Sir Thomas 
Lorabe above a year or two, at most, he himself having often 
before that time found it defective and complained thereof to 
Sir Thomas Lombe; and that without the said Organzine Silk, 
the silk weavers can’t make any Piece of Silk" (2). There 
were two other patents between Lombe* s original one and its renewal, 
which were registered by other throwsters. The first patent 
was taken out in 1725 hy a London throwster, James Tee ton (of the 
Upper End of Artillery Lane, Spitalfields, in the 1736-3 
Directories) , and he described hie invention as "An engine or 
machine" called "by the name of a Straiter, for the bettor and 
more easy perfectioning the throvri.ng and Tanufacture of all 
sorts of fine single and double raw silk. .* .which invention is 
entirely new nnd hath not been used by any other person beside 
the pe ti tioner * • • '* (3). The second was registered by a Richard 
Wilder in 1730 (4) "for improving the art of throwing raw silk". 


(1) May 25 th, 1770 , No* 9^0, Patent Office Woodcraft Abridgments* 
According to Agnew: Protestant Exiles from France, Vol* I, 

p* 31 (1871 edition) Peter Nouallle had Introduced Bologna 
crapes* Agnew quoted an account which declared that "By his 
own Ingenuity he discovered the process of their manufacture 
and soon rivalled them (l*e* the Bolognese) In his manner 
of preparing them"* Oddly enough, the patent refers only 
to a method of crossing the silk when throwing* It was 
John Grumpier who patented an Invention for making crape 
or tiffany in 1772 (April 15th, No. 1013). 


Both patents were equally ^ague about the practical 
details, deliberately so one supposes. Wilder did, however, 
claim that his Invention was to replace hand labour (which 
rather confirms the Impression that It was still used) , and that It 
Included a machine for doubling raw silk on the spindle. There 
may have been certain defects In Lombe*s actual nachlnery, but 
It could also be that certain operations on the 1718 mills 
had still to be performed by haind, and that this perhaps created 
some bottleneck In the production « but this can only be 
speculation. There was not another patent for silk thro%d.ng 
for forty years, until that registered by Peter Nouallle on May 
23th, 1770 (1). During the years between there were some 
dozens for wool and cotton. Including a number of Kay's In- 
ventions (not only the flying shuttle), Arkwright's, and others 
less famous. Many of these Inventions, It Is true, mechanised 
the subsidiary processes of carding wool and cotton, or dressing 
the finished fabric, which were Irrelevant to a long filament 
yarn such as silk. There are a number of possible explanations. 

It may have been that the processes of throwing were Indeed 
perfected by the middle of the l8th century and that further 
developments had to wait for the progress In the actual 
mechanisation - for the change from water to steam power. It 
can be argued, on the other hand, that supply was more than 
meeting demand and that there was no stimulus to develop 
existing methods any further. Some discussion of these questions 
is reserved for the conclusions of this study. 


(1) Paris Archives Nationales, F.12. 1^32 a (KLso. Silk, l8th 

Century) • * ' • 

(2) B.M. I4d0, bb*27f Universal Library of Trade and Business 
(1733) PF* 6o-6l, Exchange rates* 


» 
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Much more . Inf ormatlon is arailable about . the . l8th 
century silk. loom and, partly for thtt reason it is not 
proposed to describe it in detail. Savary, Diderot and especially 
Paulet were quite explicit, and there can have been few 
differences between the French and the Snglish versions. In 
appearance the hand loom has not changed very greatly from that 
time to this. There would have to have been a wooden frame, 
shafts and heddles, treadles which worked the shafts, a front 
and back beam and moveable rollers to take the warp at the back 
of the loom and the finished cloth in front. There would be 
reeds of different sizes for the different counts of warp threads, 
and a batten to beat up each shoot of the weft. The weaver 
would have a bench and sundry accessories, shuttles for the 
wefts and bobbins which could be changed when necessary. The 
chief difference between a loom making plain silks and its 
counterpart for woollen or worsted materials would be the fine- 
ness of the reed and the greater number of heddles oq the shafts. 
The undated but mid-l8th century document in the Archives 
Nationales compiled by an anonymous "ouvrler en sole'* adds some 
useful details (1). *'Le metier peut durer sans aucune reparation 
sauf le remisse que I'on changes tous les 5^6 ans, le reste peut 
durer 60-80 annees'*. He put the value of a loom for plain 
silks at 110 livres l4s., of which the harness of silk he 
valued at 44 livres and the wooden frame at 30, other parts 
of the loom making up the balance. 40 livres, it was 


calculated, were very roughly £3. (2) Thus it is possible to 
compare his list with the catalogue of Mr. Mires, the shag 
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weayert who had the olsfortune to go bankrupt in I765 (1). 

In this ”2 loons and a frane of a loom” were only yalued at 
£2. 10. 0. together. The Charpente at 30 livree works out 
at £2. 15. 0., but perhaps those of Mr. Mires were battered, 
and the Frenchman was reckoning the cost of replacement to 
himself. ”A silk mounture ^0 table with cane reeds and I3 

f 

odd cane reeds to ditto,” which is probably a fairer comparison, 
was yalued at £1* 16. 0. The ”new silk mounture for quilting” 
was yalued at £2. It is then instruct! ye to look at the yalue 
of ”A flowered shag mounture 252 Table, Great Harness, Little 
Harness, Comber Board, a Simple Conqplete, count 400”, which was only 
yalued at 10/-. V/e do not of course know what its condition 
was, but it obyiously had all the necessary equipment. If an 
unemployed weayer could Just manage to liye on 5/3d. a week in 

two weeks* wages at subsistence leyel for a flowered shag 
mounture seems yery little. The drawloom for making silks 
with a free design will be discussed rather later in this 
chapter. The Frenchman yalued a loom for making ” taffeta 
fajonne” at 279 liyres, about 2K the amount of the plain silk 
loom. This is one reason why it has been insisted that the 
weayers of flowered silks had to be men of some capital. 

Discussion of the loom is, however, reserved, for it is 
impossible to describe the drawloom without entering into its 
operations. 

The production per day of even plain silks was very small. 

The ouvrier en sole reckoned on 3 ells (French) . A Lyon ell 
was 3*976 English feet, and thus not far off the ell of 46” 


(1) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 209. 

- 200 . 

(2) Pariset, op. cit. most important roglemonts in this 

period were in 1736 and 17^^* ... 

(3) It has often been suggested that the selvage -with green and 
white stripes which ia found on many silks thought to be 
English from other evidence is their hallmark. This selvage 
is« however • found on many silks known to be French or Italian, 
and, conversely, many silks which could equally well be English 
on stylistic grounds have selvages of other colours. The 
presence or absence of outer cords has proved equally mis- 
leading. These cords were necessary or not, according to the 
nature of the weave and the quality of the silk. There were 
no regulations in England, and if, for instance, a manufacturer 
chose to imitate the selvages common on certain French silks, 
he was perfectly free to do so. It was of no particular 
advantage to him to distinguish his silks as English in 

any way. 
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stipulated in the I769 List of Prices, James Lawrence in 
1765 (1) said that 12 French inches equalled 12J4 English, and 
that French inches made an ell. These differences made some 
trouble in the various foreign markets and set a very tricky 
problem for nego$iante like Garret (who also had among his 
papers a table of standard measurements from different countries) , 
but they do not affect the main issue, namely, that it would 
take the most industrious weaver (together with his assistants) 
days to weave a drees length of Ik yards of plain raatefial. 

It took the weaver two days to enter the loom and the ouvrier 
commented that he might then spend another day adjusting it. 

It is hardly surprising that the journeymen weavers in the 
Tower Hamlets ran up small debts with their masters. 

The widths and qualities of silks were governed in Lyon 
by the reglements (2) , each type having its own peculiar 
selvage. In England there was no such uniformity (3). The 
average English silk which is known as such, or can be recognised 
on stylistic grounds, was about 21 inches wide. The List of 
Prices of 1769 recognised the following as standard widths: 
yi ell wide - which the majority of the silks of the period which 
survive seem to be, H and yard id.de goods, "Mercator” wrote 
to the Gazette and New Daily Advertiser on February 5th, 17^5 * 

"on the breadth of their goods", (i.e. of the silk manufacturers) 
"which are in general only 19>^ Inches - 21 inches, yet they sell 
them for ell, that is 22>i inches. The lustrings too (except 
those that are in imitation of the Italians) are only from 
23)4 inches - 24 inches which they call K, that is, 27 inches". 


(1) Garret frequently exhorted his partner in Lyon to imitate 
this or that feature of certain foreign silks. 

(2) March 4th, **Sericarius et Philalethee”. 

(3) Silks were still among the goods which could be included 
in a ransom, as they had been in the Middle Ages. The 
Q.M. in 1734 , reported that included in a ransom to be 
sent to the Dey of Algiers for 100 English captives, were 

2 pieces of brocade, 2 of silver tabby and one of green 
tabby. 
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He continued by saying that he was "a gre^t sufferer in 

this ease and do sustain a heaTy loss in l6 pieces of watered 

0 

tabbies that I exported to one of our islands, the sole 
impedioent to their sale being the narrowness of their breadths'*. 
It is perhaps unfair to interject at this point the evidence 
of John Harris in 1766 (i&ercer) who said that orders were sent 
to Italy for lustrings to Imitate the breadth of English 
lustrings. If this was indeed true, and it seems very likely 
(1) , their narrow width cannot have been a complete disability 
in every market. **^%rcator'* wanted a fixed standard for the 
breadths within the selvage and thought ”the present practice 
injurious to the public and a manifest disgrace to the British 
manufacture". The theme appeared in later correspondence (2) 
when it %ras argued that "Masters should sake all their work 
their full breadth and not impoverish the counts". 


The Technique of Drawloom Woven Silks 
The contemporary divisions in the industry were based 
upon technical distinctions in the finished product. The 
processes required to produce them, however, were variations on 

a theme rather than fundamentally different. The distinctions 
arising from the use of different types of machinery cannot be 
compared %#ith those *f the 19th century. There are no goods 
produced on a power loom for a cheaper market (3) • Yet it 
would be misleading to ignore the "branches" referred to by 


(1) Between I8l2-l820, a MS treatise on Weaving was coa5>iled 

by a silk weaver najaed Samuel Wilson* This now belongs to Messrs. 
Vannere & Fennell Ltd.^ who most generously lent it to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for a considerable period for 
research and photography. Wilson experimented with a number 
of difficult technical points. The last samples in the book 
are for tissues which he says can only be made on a Jacquard 
loom. All the other silks in the book are technically the same 
as those current in the l8th century - or even earlier. This 
continuity is extremely useful since Wilson's work can be used 
to throw light upon technical problems a hundred years before 
he %nrote« 


( 2 ) 


For instance, the technique of "Byzantine t%d.ll2 in which a silk 
with what would appear to be an incised effect is produced by 
using two pattern wefts of the same colour, the design being 
formed in outline where the two meeti (as in the vestments 
of Pope Clement II, 1046-7 ^t Bamberg). 



^ Ik 

J sortie coTdcirl ‘ ‘ 

W/’W 

^ SaM^CctpUr , I 
(ground 

Vcufi^i ti/Arp I 

HvrettJs. | 


(In the nth century this effect was obtained from a different 
technical structure, the compound twill; in the l8th century 
this effect is used on tissues). 
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the industry Itself simply because they do not fall into 
the 19th or 20th centiiry idea of what such technological 
distinctions should be« Inventions were few > Kay*s flying 
shuttle was« as far as is known, never used in the industry - and 
the silk loom was fundamentally unchanged since the 13th 

century; hence the silks which it could make remained the 
same (!)• Tet it was in no sense a primitive piece of 

machinery. On the contrary, it was complex in its parts, 
difficult to set up and to use successfully, slow in operation 
and easily damaged • The technological achievement of the l8th 
century was to bring almost to perfection the silks which could 
be made on this laachine. The mastery of its techniques 'is 
revealed in the many different kinds of silk surviving from 
the period. Almost every type of weave used in the previous 
400-500 years was employed alone or combined with another (2) 
to produce a series of textiles of such dazzling quality that 
they can be compared lorith the other applied arts of the period, 
the porcelain, the silver, the furniture. Woven silks were 
nevertheless a commercial product - although they were then and 
now admired for their intrinsic beauty - they, more than the other 
applied arts, were designed for use, as a foil to the personality 
of their wearer or the furnishings of his home. The extreme 
vulnerability of textiles has very largely diminished their 
status. They are onlyafew perfect specimens surviving! most 
are faded, many dirty, some torn, restoration has been brutal 
rather than effective. With only a few exceptions, they 


(1) In a lata l8th century pattern book of silks belonging to 
Messrs* Warners & Co* are certain samples which' are striped | 
either in satin (a warp faced weave) and a contrasting weft 
faced weave • or by using s'tripes in which the silk threads of 
the warp have been thrown to different degree s^ which thus 
reflect the light differently* 

(2) In a number of tissues the binding warp is combined with the 
ground weft to give an effect additional to the ground, which 
is probably satin, and the pattern, which is probably a 
weft-faced twill made with the pattern weft or wefts* Some- 
times the wefts in alternate passes alternate in colour, and 
are used together in parts of the design to give a speckled 
effect or a third colour depending on the fineness of the 
weave* These are only two of many de'vices used to increase 

, the decorative effects of the silk without increasing the 
costs of production* 
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cannot be seen as their original purchasers saw them and 

in this they suffer by comparison with the silver or the 

porcelain of the l8th century. 

The variations in texture, the exploitation of. the 

lustrous quality of the silk itself reflecting from different 

planes (1), the subtlety of colouring achieved by a combination 

¥ • •> 

of different colours by different means (2.) , the skill with 

which silks from the simplest spotted material to the most 

elaborate and expensive tissues were woven, all reflect a 

mastery of technique which had not hitherto been equalled. 

The standard to which English silks had to conform in order to 

be sold %fas the highest it had probably ever been. I w)uld 

suggest that it was the division into "branches’* which enabled 
• • • • 
the industry to achieve this level. A very high degree of 

specialisation enabled the fullest possible use to be made 

of every feasible variation in a rigid and intractable 

technical process. An appreciation of these processes helps to 

give an understanding of the silks on the one hand and the 

• p * 

Industry on the other. 

The technical limitations which the design of wovon silks 
imposed upon the artist were severe. The visual effects were 
the result of a complete understanding and. unity of purpose 
between all those concerned in the making of the silks. The 
size of the design was, for instance, rigidly controlled by 
the width of the textile. The average size of an English 
silk was, we have seen, between 19>6 c^d 21)i inches wide. 


(1) Jouberty p. 7^« on Making a Fabric Double the Normal 
Width, ”lorsqu*on en a mis deux a travailler a la fois, 
la main d*oaavre n*a pas ete egal”* 

(2) These silks, composed of fantastic and naturalistic shapes 
juxtaposed without regard to their individual scale, were 
some of the most extraordinary in the history of woven 
silks and have aroused much controversy about the origins of 
their designs. 

V. Slomann* Bizarre Designs in Silks, Copenhagen 195^t published 
a large collection of them. Johnilrwin reviewed this book 
in Burlington Magazine XCVII, 1955 i PP* 155-^* and emphatically 
rejected their Indian origin. Further correspondence followed 
S>. 32^5 in the same volume of the Burlington Magazine. 

P. K. Thornton, The Bizarre Silks, August 195^ « Burlington 
Magazine, pp. 265*270, published some of the early Leman 
designs shewing their European origin and related them to 
production in France • 

(3) The comber board is illustrated on Plate 75^* No. 90;9L 

(4) Smith, op. cit. p. 45. 

(5) Pauls t, Vol. VII, Part II, Chapter III, pp. 884-898. ^ f 

I • I • I ; . • 

(6) E. 4444-1909* for example, which has the inscription "this 
patterne for a lustring ground brocaded with plain and frost 
gold and cold. s. (coloured silks). 450 cords No. 8 & 10 - 
Il6 ds2:lne6 in 4 simples. To be made by Wells for f!r. 

Alexander and Comp. June 6th 1719. This alteration was made 
about Aug. 13th 1719 after there was one piece done to begin 
the 2nd. The first pee. was a white and silver with coirs, 
the 2nd is to be a white and gold wth. cols.” Some of the 
flowers in the design have been cut away and new flowers 
painted on patches of paper stuck over the holes. 

(7) 1762 Mr. ifuvin, for example, "March 23rd. To drawing over again 
on the R.P. a IH-owered Mantua wth. Alterations. .. .225 cords”. 

On May 27th of the sane year he sold Mr. Tuvin another design 
for a flowered mantua for a guinea; on June 3rd he supplied 
the "R.P.” of "one of the above flowered mantuas" for 6/6d. 

On July 1st he made an entry, "to altering a section in one of 
the above flovjered mantuas" , for which he did not charge. On 
October 29th he made an entry "to drawing over again a foot 
tobine (i.e., made by treadles and shafts and not on a draw- 
loom) Accasion'd by the Enterer’s fault”. Again he did not 
charge for the alteration. 
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Without a flying shuttlo greater widths would hare meant 
the employment of two weavers, one at each side of the loom. 

• • • p 

This was tried (1) eind proved a failure as the two men beat 
up the weft with a slightly different pressure* The group 
of silks current from the late 17th century to the late * teens 
known as the "bizarre** (2) by the nature of their pattern, 

» « e • 

could extend very considerably in length* Most others had to 

• « » . s 

be roughly of a length proportionate to the width of 21 inches* 
Moreover, if the loom was divided into two or more units of the 
comber board (3) , the design was correspondingly decreased in 
size and therefore also in the scope of design the artist could 
allow himself* The designer worked, moreover, with only a limited 
number of units in his hand* The cords of a large design 
might vary from 400 to 800 (4)* (James Leman usually specified 
430) but, whatever the precise number, the motifs had to be 
broken down in %d.dtb to these 400 - 800 units* Then the 
design had to repeat well, and the designer had to understand the 
effect of comber and point repeats, drops and half-drops (5)* 

The master weaver had to be equally aware when he saw the 
design on paper what its effect in the woven silk would be, and 
hence we see the altered designs of Leman (6) , the complaints 
made by the author of the article in Smith on Silk Designing 
about the poor artist being made to alter details, and the 
frequent entry in de Brlssac's accounts for altering designs (7). 

The designer had to understand completely the purpose 
of the design, or it would not work, and he also had to know 


( 1 ) 


Joubertf pp« 20«21 warns the potential designed of the 
practical lliiltatlons to any float of silk* If longer or 
wider than the maximua the woven silk will buckle* 

Paulet, p« 901 & pi* 96, fig* 3 discussed the practical 
limitation of any float '*afin qu'il ne s'aceroche pas si 
facilement lorsque l*etoffe est employee*'* 

The silk illustrated on Plate No* 3 ^ which is probably 
Snglish, is a good example of a well^de signed silk which 
has buckled when removed from the loom, the brocaded floats 
pulling the ground fabric* 

(2) Joubert, c* VII » p* 29* 

(3) Joubert, c* XIV, pp* 56-71 • 
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tiio typo of for whlob It was Intended * It was not 

purely for reference that Garthwalte put on her designs the 
silks for whleh they were made. In a light brocaded taffeta 
the wefts foroing the pattern are not bound by a binding %#arp« 
but float on the surface of the' textile within the lisiits of the 
aotif. The design for such a silk imposes a greater limitation 
upon the artist than that of the more elaborate tissueCl) .The 
latter has a second warx^ which binds the pattern wefts so that 
ths masses of colour can be as large as the designer pleases, 
■letal threads had to be economieed and displayed to their fullest 
advantagei velret patterns had to be designed to allow a 

4 

sufficient '*d<Tooupure** (2) between each motif; a cu>ir¥ silk 

t 

necsssarily iapossd the use of a certain kind of repeat and 

% 

not another (» . 

The designer had to understand ths working of the loon 
and how the design would be transferred to it. Certain 

^ualitiee of silk materiale entailed a certain number of warp 
threade which « divided by the number of repeats, gave the 
designer the number he actually had to work. with. fie was 
limited by the silks and dyes available, by the structure of 
ths loom, and above all in this country, by the cost of the 
finished produe.t. 

These points %#ere emphasised in contemporary writinge. 

The major development in the making of patterns, the Jacquard 
loom, did not become Tolly effective till the second decade 
of the 19th century. Thue, for the previous hundred yeare 


(1) The date of .the first edition# The ’’nouvelle” edition 

of 177 ^ has been used in this study# (In the Library of the 
Victoria & Albert Museuia) # 

(2) Laboratory, or School df Arts (175^ edn#), op# cit# pp. kO-AZ 
**0f the various kinds of flowered silks"# 

(3) Paulet, p# 8d3» Joubert, p# XXIII of his Preface, said: "Comme 
il y a plusieurs genres a trailer dans la fabrique, et qu*ils 
sont fort opix)s4s entre eux, un Dessinateur ne peut pas tout 
embrasser; il faut done qu*il se decide pour un seul, et qu'il 
fasse en sorts de le trailer toute sa vie, si les circonstances 
le lui permettent"# 
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it l3 posolble to look at the evidence not necessarily in 
strict ohronolo^oal order* i'he French sources do Bueb to 
help in an understanding of the probleias facing the English 

• f 

weavers* Joubert, who wrote in 1764 (1)« gave ouch relevant 
incidental Inforiaatlon but he stressed very auch the need for 
a designer to specialise! and to study the loom for at least a 
year* Smith (2) distinguished the types of silks and* as has 
already been mentioned* commented on the ^'ingenious Mr* Leson** 
who knew both sides of the industry* Paulet expanded* but 
in a %#ay contradicted* the ideas of the other two* Although 
his woiHk was cut short* in the section that he had time to do 
thoroughly* he gave the warp and wdft distinctions of the 
various types of silk* Ue repeated Joubert'e remarks on 
specialisation '*ehaque dessinateur a son genre d'^toffe favori* 
c*est A dire* dans lequel il excele* tandis que s*il dessinait 
un genre qui ne lui ftlt pas faoilier il n*y feussl que 
faibleiBenf* (3)» This may, indeed, have been a weakness of the 
English desigiMirs* although Garthwaite was especially skilful 
at one very iax>ortant type of design* as will be seen* On 
the other hand* in England we have evidence of the nanufaoturers 
specialising* There eani«ot have been much that Simon Julian 
( Jttlins) * for instance * did not know about the making of damasks 
by 1763 * Paulet expanded the brief account given by Smith 
of how the design reached the loom, so that the hasards at each 
stage are abxindantly clear* 
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(X) )). 895. 

(2) • P* 898* 
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Jottb«rt and Paulat daaonetrate the adsiirable clarity 
and Xogle of the iSth eentur;; treatiee* .Their inforfaation can, 
however « be tented againet leaa logioal eourcea each as the 
Vietoria & Albert deeigne* The repeats which Qarthwaite often 
specified are explained in Paulet* Paulet explains rather oore 
clearly than Diderot the oouate of the ruled paper and their 
aisnificanee* The Lenan designs shew the practical applicat on 
of this knowled.(^« MoreoTery Leman was fully aware of the 
very difficulties which Paulet discussed half a century later 
than the surviving designs* He wrote at the side of one 
design of 1719* ”I was going to finish this pattern upon 8 & 

10 paper and then it would have fallen 100 Desine s long* but 
1 thought 10 8r 10 would be better because 8 A 10 commonly falls 
too long'** Paulet, (himself a designer and manufacturer)* even 
maXd that **tel compte de papier est propre pour une ^toffe ne 
vaut rien pour une autre** (1) • The theoretical treatises explain 
what* in facty the Leman and Oarthwaite designs aret the 
preliminary "esquisses" from which a tracing was taken on to 
varnished ruled paper* The varnished surface made it possible 
for the design to be traced and then painted and for nistakea 
to be removed and alterations made without spoiling the rest 
of the design. Paulet remarked (2), **00 «»a aosur^ que le papier 
dont on se sort Londres* est superieur ^ celui de Lyon^ tant 
par sa beaute* que par le genre de vernie qu*on y donne**. In 

the Library of the \^ictoria and Albert Museum are two Mfl. 
treatiseSy one of the late Idth and the other of the early 19th 


Joubert, Preface XVI, Chapter V, pp. 16-17, Chapter XIII, 

PP« 50-5^, esp. pp. 51-52, in which he defines the 
<li*^^«rent types of metal thread and their special uses. 

Paulet, p. 901, remarked ^Quant aux dorures, non. seulement le 
Dessinateur doit les distribuer sur son dessin, de raani^re 
a leur faire^rendre des effets agr^ables Se riches; aais il faut 
qu*il donne a I’ouTrier la maniire dont il doit les lier au corps 
de I'lCtoffe, afin qu’elles y rendent tons lee effete qu*on doit 
en attendre. Il est de l*habilet^ d'un Dessinateur de 
distribuer les dorures de sorte que peu paraissent beaucoup". 
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century, compiled by practising silk weavers, both French. 

These provide a further link between the documentary evidence 

• « 

and the silks* Both contain samples of ”foot-figured” silks* 

None of the silks they contain are mentioned on the English 
trade caxds but many are their equivalent. They provide, 
in addition, information about the grounds of more 

t I 

elaborately patterned silks. A further source is the treatise, 

' ‘ again with samples of silk, compiled by Samuel Wilson just 
before the Jacquard loom cane into widespread use, which has 
already been mentioned* The problems he tackles demonstrate 
the consummate mastery of his predecessors. He illustrated 
the adjustments in design it was possible to make on a draw- 
loom (shooting several lines of the pattern twice), which could 
not be made on a Jacquard, but also the devastating effect 
of a design where the weave of the ground and pattern failed to 
correspond. He tried one shawl border four times, changing 
first the weft, then the binding and the number of cords. Samples 
of each attenq)t he stuck into his book and his anxiety can be 
seen to have been fully justified* Even when he succeeded by 
changing the ground weft to get the "figure to lay about right", 
he found that the .^Tound of the textile shewed through the 
pattern, and he had to loake a further adjustment. Both Joubert 
and I'aulet insisted on special treatment for metal threads (1), 
and Samuel Wilson tried his beet with different supporting 
wefts to get the most telling effects. He even worked out 
for himself a few golden rules about squared paper which bore 


(1) For inetance, "all figured 50 dents (of the reed) to the inch 
cut by single reeds two shoots to a lash on square paper, except 
2 colour satins then add one shoot in a design (i«e« deslne)"* 
The same "cut by half reeds one shoot to a lash on square 
paper". The phrases "single reeds" and "half reeds" 

refer to the number of mails into which the threads from 
one dent in the reed are distributed. 

Paulet, p. 886 "Un Dessinateur doit connaitre.. ..sur quel 
compte de peigne elle dolt etre executes; si la dente d^coupe 
enti^re, par deux, par trois ou par quatre, c'est k dire, si 
tous les fils de la dente d*un peigne sont contenus dans un 
seul maillon, la d^coupure est d*une dent entiere; s'ils 
sont contenus dans deux la d^coupure est d*une demi->dent; 
s'ils sont contenus dans trois, elle est d'un tiers.. ... 

C'est en raison de ces decoupures qu'il doit ^tendre son 
dessin en largeur". Wilson's precautions %«ere to ensure 
that the design when woven turned out in the same proportion 
as it did on paper which, as he found, was by no means in- 
evitable. The point is perhaps easier to explain with a 
diagram. See Plate 96 No. 92 . • 

(2) Sample l4l in Wilson's treatise was a tissue whose pattern 
wefts were unintentionally paired thusi 



He explained "the reason of the tissue being divided every 
two shoots is entirely owing to both the binding lams 
rising at once for two shoots together". In subsequent 
examples of the same silk he worked out a more satisfactory 
way of combining the ground weave and that of the pattern. 

(3) These omissions from his account are perhaps still further 
proof that the article was indeed written by an independent 
designer not actually in association with any weaver and 
therefore possibly Garthwaite herself. 

(4) See Chapter 2, p. 16^ nate 2. 
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out the remarks of the treatises (1). Joubert and Paulet 

• * * • 

warned their readers about the mistakes which could ruin 

a good design, while Samuel Wilson illustrated and commented 

« 

on what those were and why they occurred* The faulty binding 

of a pattern is, for instance, one which continuously recurred* (2). 

Samuel Wilson was not an amateur, one of his commissions, in- 

¥ 

deed, was for silk for chair seats for Windsor Castle^ and his 
treatise includes pages of payments to a number of workmen* 

If Wilson ran into serious difficulties with his designs it was 
not through his own incompetence - far from it - but because of 
the intrinsic difficulty of the technique* The silks of the 
period of this study were on the whole so successful that the 
difficulty of making them is only too easily overlooked* 

The processes of designing are described systematically 
only in the French sources* Although Smith described designs 
suitable for different kinds of silk and briefly (p* 45) how 

the design was transferred on to the loom, he skipped fairly 
lightly over the different stages (3)* The technical section 
at the end of his article has already been quoted in part (4) , 
but he left out several important factors: i) , the comber 

boaird and its effect on the number and type of repeat, ii) the 
reed and its effect on the proportions of the design in the 
woven silk, ill) the vital fact that while each of the vertical 
lines of small squares on the ruled paper represented one cord, 
the cords themselves could control not one but a number of 
wflurp threads and usually did* The 'Mecoupures**, that is, the 


(1) pp. 893-894. 

(2) See p, I 65 , 255r»ote 7. 
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number of threads working together had a considerable 

effect on the appearance of the finished silk. If the silk 

woren by Vautier in 17^7 (Plate No. 50) is compared with 

the design for it (Plate 41, No. 48), it will be seen that 

the stems of the flowers, particularly, are rather jerky and 

uncertain, and this could be advanced as a criticism of 

English manufacture. The operations described by Paulet were 

the following: first, a preliminary series of sketches were 

fioade by the designer and the best then inked in (1) . Then 

this was either traced on to varnished paper or on to thick blue 

or some other coloured paper, using carbon paper, which was 

then inked in and painted. Qarthwaite possessed a number of 

French designs which are obviously immaculate tracings of this 

description which had been painted or coloured. At this stage 

Leman often altered his designs, even cutting pieces out and 

sticking in new motifs* He also squared up the j>aper for the 

dezines and wrote his instructions beneath or on the back for the 

draft. A typical example is Illustrated on Plate l^f Ho. 13* 

The design was then traced on to squared paj>er with the 

appropriate number of squares, but not sub-divided. After this 

it was transferred on to the ruled paper correct in size for that 

* 

particular type of cloth and design. De Brissac almost 
invariably sold the"R.P.'* with his designs for which he often 
charged as much (2). Paulet stressed that the designer had to 
know certain facts when designing, the %#idth of the cloth was 

one such fact. Leman, as a designer-manufacturer, usually 
specified the width of the silk to be woven, and de Brissac 


( 1 ) 
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The effect is achieved by the order in which the cords are 
entered through the comber board* See Plate ?5* 914^90. 


(2) A **poil'* or warp introduced solely for some effect additional 
to the basic structure of the ground weave* The tobine 
illustrated in Plate 35, No, 40 would have its design made by 
a flushing warp whose threads were delicately shaded in the 
colours of the design* 


(3) The ground weft has as its main function to combine with the 
ground warp to form the basic weave of the textile* If the 
weave is broken so that the ground weft is used for some 
decorative effect (as in many of the •* foot-figured" silks) 
the ground warp threads will float in the areas where the 
ground weft is otherwise engaged, i*e*t 

Warp. A -IlhjliL 
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frock Of Texh'ie 


W>rp od 
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I 

(Tabby ground with a spot formed by floats of ground weft)* 


A pattern weft is used throughAot this study in the sense 
accepted by C.I.E.T.A. of a "trame lanc^e" which is carried by 
the shuttle from selvage to selvage* 

A brocaded weft is only used for the width of the motif in the 
design and turns back at the edge of this motif* 

A pattern weft thus uses more silk, which will be wasted bn 
the back of the textile unless the designer ensures an even 
distribution of his pattern to cover most of the ground, 
as in the tissues illustrated (Plates 4, No* 4* Plate 9» No* 9)» 
A brocaded weft saves precious silk and metal thread (the Lekeux 
silk on Plates 39 & 3^ is brocaded ) , but takes more time to weaTt 
and if the number of colours is excessive will greatly increase 
the labour costs* The three-quarter lutestring brocades 
List of Prices (12) on "Two Comber brocaded only on one side'i/;to 
advance for every Brocade shuttle extra Id." had a > 
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occasionally mentions it* Qarthviaite , an independent 

designer, was hardly concerned with this stage* Paulet also 

> 

said that the designer must know the number of comber units, 

**chemins'*, and therefore the number of repeats for which 

• > 

% 

the loom is mounted, and the type, whether it is comber (or 
straight), or point (1)* Qarthwaite usually specified this, 
and so did de Brissac* Again, the designer had to know the 
number of cords on the loom and all the English designers 
gave the number of cords* Paulet also said that the designer 
had to know the count of the reed, without which he could not 
construct a design proportionate to his cloth* Paulet assumes, 
here, that the designer is at least the partner of a manufacturer 
if not one himself* Only Leman, who was a manufacturer, 
mentioned this on one design* In England it would be the 
manufacturer who had to decide this* Smith complained that 
the manufacturers employed ignorant and idle journeymen who 
»*mangle and spoil the best design, tho* ever so well executed 
by the pattern drawer”* The failure of the designer to see 
eye to eye with the manufacturer was almost inherent in a 
system where the designer had no control over the design once 
it was sold* Finally, Paulet laid great emphasis on the 
designer knowing how hie effects were to be achieved: whether 

by flushing warps (2) , by the ground wefts, the pattern wefts 
or brocaded wefts (3) t or all three, and what kind of wefts, 
for chenille or metal thread would take up more space and 
demand special treatment* The designer had to draw motifs 
which could be bound ,and understand how the binding was to work* 


V 


E. 4457-1909* 

(1) Similar inetruetions also occur, on £.4499-1909 and other 
designs. Paulet, writing some 50 years later« suggested 
that the designer should place the motifs at a sufficient 
distance from one another so that two colours could be 
painted In one lash. ^Cette m^thodc abrige le Usage & 
accelere la fabrication de I’^toffe** pp. 922 , 923 * 

(2) See Plates 71, No. 85t and 7?i No. 88. ' ^ 

(3) Because the reader took up or left the threads according to 
whether a sqU8U?e pn the ruled (or graph) paper was painted 
or not. He would have to trust that the draughtsimin had done 
his part correctly. 
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H« onist understand the ruled paper and which count was • 

suitable 'for the type of design. As Smith put it, he 

^ % 

(or she ?) had observed **one great and material mismanagement 
in the flower'd silk manufactory, which is the employing too 
often such heinds in copying good designs on the rule paper as 
were never brought up to it or know little or nothing of 
the art of drawing* This is a grievance I have often 
complained of$ but instead of being commended I have been 
blamed for my care". James Leman attended to all these 
points. When it was possible to save some labour he did so* 

In the design already referred to (Plate l4) , he gave some 
very precise instructions to the draughtsman ''the yallow to 
be painted just as in the modell, the purple and green edging to 
be joined together and painted one colour* The same to be done 
with ye pail red and blue”; after a series of such details he 

ended ”according to the direction above there will need but 
four colours in the pattern” (1)* 

The reader had then to ”read in” the design either on 
to the simple directly or, as Smith and Paulet described it, on 
to a false simple, which was then tied to the cords of the 
loom (2) * If the draughtsman had made any mistake it would 
be automatically transferred by the reader on to the loom (3). 
When the reader-in had tied a thread line by line of the 
design on to a simple, real or false, another worker had to 
tie the lashes. A good worker could tie up to 600-700 lashes 
in one day, but as there might be 2,000 or more lines in the 


(1) Justin Godart, L*Ouvrier en Soie"^ I*yon, I 899 . Chapter III, 
pp* 70-71 quoted the following case. ’’En 17^3 un maftre 
ouTrier, le sieur Solary, ayaht eu une contestation avee 
son marchand, fournit au Consulat une note des d^penses qu’il 
aTdit fadtes pour, monter un metier en r^lours et dorures. 

Le dessin etait de 223 dizaines et la liseuae, pay^e k sols 
la dizaine soit 441.12s. « ait vinpt-cinq .lours k lire son 
dessin ing\which time she had also to be fed and the 

tier of the lashes also paid and fed. 

Gazette and Wew Dally Advertiser, March l4th, 17^5* 

% 

See Plate 76# Wo. 93* 


( 2 ) 

(3) 
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design this in itself* would be several days' work. 

The time taken by all these operations was a source 

• • • 
of bitter comment. The maximum may have been about three 

weeks for a very eoa^licatEed design (1), although according 

to **C”, in answer to ”B**'s queries, "before his loom is ready 

to weave in, it will be 5f 4 or 6 weeks before it will be 

mounted, in all of which time he earns nothing but has the 

additional hardship of keeping his drawboys in pay and 

victuals". (2). While the pattern might be changed every 

few weeks if the type of silk was also changed, the manufacturer 

might have to put in a different reed and enter the loom 

freshly. Specialisation by the London 'Manufacturers probably 

did reduce to the minimum the number of times this was 

• « 

necessary. Since Leman gave such instructions as, "to be made 
in the satin tissues harness", one assumes that he had a number 
of looms prepared for different types and counts of n&terial. 

The entering of the warp on a drawloom was slow and difficult, 
and demanded great concentration on the part of the weaver. 

He had not only to enter his thread sthrough the heddles of a 
series of shafts which would control the weave of the ground 
and the binding warp (if there was one) , but also to enter 
the same threads, or, in certain eases, a proportion of them, 
through the mails of the cords on the figure harness (3)* This 
double operation can be eliminated on the Jacquard loom. It 
is not easy to preserve the correct order of the warp threads 

when entering a loom far less fine than a silk loom. On the 
latter it was a matter of great skill. A mistake in entering 


( 1 ) 


The lingoes are the weights hung on the ends of the cords of the 
figure harness* They are essential for the correct tension on the 
latter* See Plate No* 74 i 90* (The lingoes are marked 6 in the 
illustratiou) , Plate 7^* Toe. 91 ®-nd 92* 

(2) This presumably refers to the tying of the cords* Several cords (as 
many as there were repeats in the design) would be tied together at th« 
neck (See Plate 75, Jo* 91) above the comber board. 

(3) Single comber r^ans one repeat only in the width of the silk (as in 
the Lekeux silk, ilates 39 ^ 57)* 

(4) Such a silk would have two or more repeats in its width, and normally 
each brocaded colour would need a separate lash -• unless the devices 
specified by Leiian and recoiiunenced by Paulet were employed* Six 
different colours in each pass could thus mean six lashes* 

(5) Running works, s3.nce they are in apposition to brocaded ones, r»su/iiably 
refer to designs nade with pattern wefts* These would be more trouble 
to tie than a brocaded lash, since the reader would have to work right 
across the textile, but once his part was done, and that of the journey* 
man who had to tie the lashes, weaving would be imich faster than in 

a brocaded silk, as has already been pointed out* 

(6) Murphy's Art of Weaving (1827), although specifically referring to 
cotton and using both technical jargon and examples from the textile 
industries of the ;;orth of Shgland and Scotland, hasauseful account 
of the construction of the drawloom, pp* 30^-325, before he proceeds 
to a description of "the French Draw Loom" i*e*, the Jacquard loom. 

The winding out of the lash may be the operation described on pp* 
310-311 (see diagram on pi. 75» f'O. 91) the cords above the mails - 
the actual figure harness in fact - had all to be of carefully 
graduated lengths, possibly a tricky operation* On the other hand, 
"lashes" are the lengths of cord pulled by the drawboy to form each 
line of the pattern which suggests that "lash" should be the cord 
from which the individual lengths are cut* Since they would be of a 
standard convenient size it is difficult to see why winding them out 
should be costed as a separate operation. 

(7) Murphy describes this operation on p* 30.5* "The tall (See Plate 74» 

tbrds from *H* - *T*) extends from the knots at the neck to the tail- 
stick by means of which it is fastened to the roof or ceiling of the 
shop* From the tail descend the simple cords* •* .down to the floor where 
they are fastened* **. .It is on this part of the draw loom that the 
pattern is read from the design* •• .The lashes* ** .are necessary for 
separating the simples (i*e*, cords of the simple) of any shed which is 
to be opened from those that remain stationary: * are the heads (sss 

Plate which the lashes are attached, and which are made with a 

noose to run on the gut cord, at pleasure. ihe gut cord commonly ex* 
tends f:*om the roof o£ the shop to the floor, parallel to the simple* 
are tne bridles , which being connected to the lashes, at equal 
distances, draw them dovm in succession as they are wanted by the 
draw-boy**. Eaich "head" thus constitutes one line of the design 

and drops to the bottom of the simple when the draw-boy has pulled 
the lashes attached to it* Although the groups of lashes are fixed 
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( 7 ) cont’di 


in position by the '^bridling** on to the ”gut cord^*, the 
latter oiust have been moveable « on some kind o£ pulley, 
80 that when the' drawboy had pulled all the eorde of 
the repeat he could haul the laehee up Irom the foot of 
the simple to the top to begin all over again for the 
next repeat* 

This ie, one supposes, the minimum rate for dravd.ng on 
the ruled pai>er and not the fee paid to the original 
designer* De Brissac was normally paid about double 
this - allowing on an average about 50 dezines to a 
simple * 
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would shew in the woven silk but could be rectified. 

An extra half-day or more in weaving sample pieces and 

• . t • f 

adjusting the loom was usually necessary, and it was a 
, • . . . . ♦ 

laborious procedure to single out one faulty thread and re- 
enter it correctly. The 1769 List of Prices did not cost 
all the operations involved, possibly because, only certain of 
them were in dispute. The Flowezed Branch prices ended 


thust 

'*lhe Mounting is to be paid as follows, viz: 

For hanging lingoes per hundred 1/- (1) 

For necking and tying up ditto per 100 6d. (2) 

For making Lashes on a single Conber , brocaded 

ditto, per 100 4d. (3) 

For ditto on Brocade, 2 or more Combers, 

ditto, per 100 3d. W 

For ditto on Running Works of all kind, ditto 

per 100 ^d. (3) 

For winding out Lash, ditto i>er pound 4d. (6) 

For making Heads and bridling them, ditto 

jpBT 100. ..l)6d. (7) 

For Drawing of Figures in general per simple l/- (8) 

On single Combers, to advance, on account of 

Mounture, on all silks per yard .3d. 


These %#ere all manual operations. As Smith said (In 175^) t 
'' **it frequently happens, that when a pattern is fixed upon 

by the mercer, the weaver, after great expense in mounting the 


( 1 ) **C*s” answers, Gasstte and Wew Daily AdTsrtlaer, March l 4 th. 

( 2 ) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 209. 

( 3 ) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 210 . 

(^) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 210 . Erldenee of Mr. Ashburner. 

(5) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, February 2 ?th, I763. 

* 

.ri 
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loom , is, perhaps, ordered to put It down before he has 
delivered one or two pieces". In 176^, it was alleged, (1) 
"This new mounting of the loom is very frequent for as often 
as a lady wants to buy a gauze she expects a choice of 20 new 
patterns which she has never seen at her milliners or haber- 
dashers". Several of the 1763 Parliamentary witnesses spoke 
on this subject. John Peregal said the reason why silks were 
dearer in the bespoke trade, was that so fiw pieces were taken 
from the same pattern, "in rich brocades only four ••• .which is a 
very heavy expense, for the charge to the Master on every loom 
is £20, and when the figure is changed the whole is changed, 
whereas as one set of harness would make from 18-20 Pieces, if 
he might be permitted to make that quantity instead of four, the 
Expense of £20 for the loom would fall upon the greater instead 
of the lesser number" (2). John Allen repeated, "in fine goods 
seldom more than four pieces are made of one pattern in the 
/ flowered way" ( 3 ). The mercers put up several arguments in 
opposition but on this point they rested their case on the fact 
that "the ladies did not like to buy patterns which were to 
be found in all houses" (4). 

These arguments illuminate the strong objection made by 
"Veritas" ( 3 ) to the proposal of "Simplex" that silks should 
be measured and stamped at the Weavers Hall. "If this scheme 
was to take place", he wrote, "every master's new figure would 
be exposed to public view before the Spring trade begins or he 
has a sufficient quantity to shew the mercer". The men 


(1) Th« regulations of 1737 in Lyon contained the r following 
provisions: 

’ CXIII provided t for the stamping of silks by the maltres 
gardes: CXIY stipulated that tie previous regulation was 

not to apply to **brocards et geu^ralement. •• .touts s sortes 
d*autres ^toffes brod^es« fa^onnees et k fleurs: elles 

seront visit^es separement dans une chambre psirtiouliere et oe 
par l*envers des pieces qui seront consues pour conserver 
le secret des dessins. Lee maltres gardes qui seront proposer 
a visiter desdites etoffes.....ne pourronts estre dessinateurs 
••••"• and there was a fine of 100 livres for any maltre garde 
who was in fact a designer and undertook such duties. 
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appointed to maaEorOt "wbethar by bribery or out of friend- 
6hlp^' . • e • einay shew one a&aster*s figure to another .who, 
if it is a pretty fi;^ure and he is rogue enough, may aake a 
quantity of goods of his neighbour's pattern and bring them 
to market as soon as the inventor, who had been at great trouble 
amd expense to put his new figure to work’*. These very same 
complaints were made in France, where there were such i* 
regulations, and this indeed happened (!)• The setting up 
of a design was too expensive a process to ri^ the loss of 
''copyright’* • even if the weaver was a man of capital, like 
John Baker, the time lost would have been disastrous* The 
treatises do prove that there was a very large measure of 
truth in the opinion of "Veritas"* 

In view of this^lt is remarkable that there is only 
one patent in this period directly concerned with the sin^lifying 
of these operations* The others are mainly concerned with 
particular types of material, and will be considered in due 
course* The solitary offering wds registered by John 

Batchelor (February 6th, 1750, Mo. 652) and, although it vjas 
described as "an invention for making or weaving brocades or 
tissues in gold, silver and silk****or silk only", it was in 
fact a sinplifi cation of the drafting on ruled paper, rather 
than any Invention affecting the actual loom* Its provisions 
are deliberately a little mysterious, but it was apparently a 
method very sindlar to that of Leman already quoted, in which 
colours widely separated could be painted together on the draft* 


Cl) Rodon Y Font# L^Hletorique du Metier pour la ]^abrloa1^on dta 
l^toffes fagonn^esy 193^* Lilgey dlseussaa aeTaral inventions 
of the period, such as those of Vaucanson andRegnier* 


(2^ 

(3). 


(4) 


p«; 866. The cylinder could, however, only tahe 3-4 dosen 
lines of the design and then it had to be changed for the 
next one* -<^It anticipated the Jacqii^d loom to a certain 
degree,' since it worked on the principle of needles attached 
to the cords of the loom, which were in turn' controlled by 
the holes punched in the cylinder* It was described in 
Diderot's Encyclopaedia, but it was cumbersome to operate 
and failed to become established* Faulet was ahead of 
his time in his approval of^ the idea* 

L'^tat des Arts en Angleterre, 1755# P* ll4* 
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John Batchelor was prcBumably the senior x>artner of 
Batchelor, Haa and Peregal* While in France a series of 

abortive attempts to siaplify the making of patterns were made 

•0 

throughout the period (1), in England, where inventions in 
the cotton and woollen industries were greatly cheapening and 
speeding up the processes* of manufacture, the silk weavers 

did not attempt to improve their drawloom* The probable reasons 
for this lack of enterprise will be discussed in the conclusions 

to this study* 

Even if the pattern had been transferred successfully to 
the loom, the actual weaving was extremely slow* Paulet, 
recommending the 'metier a bouton* (2) , mentioned that a damask 

I 

weaver could make four (French) ells on an ordinary drawloom 
in one day, but six of the same design and materials on the 
metier k bouton* A brocaded silk with several colours might 
thus take even longer to make* Paulet* s anxiety about the 
length of time that the weaving of a figured silk took led him to 
support enthusiastically Regnier*s cylinder which eliminated the 
drawboy (3) • The saving of the costs of production vras Jointly 
the problem of both the vreaver and the designer* It was one 
of the criticisms of English silks made by Bouquet (4) that 
the manufacturers did not know how to save on their production 
costs* He said it was an unpardonable error **de commerce et 
d*int^ret* 11 enrlchit mal & propos de matiire une ^toffe 
d^Ja trop ch^re j>ar la fajon; 11 prodigue la sole dans des 

ouvrages qui ne sont d^Ja que trop lourds'** He elaborated 
this point at some length, and finished his chapter on English 


(1) Preface, p* XV. 

(2) The reverse of a satin of- eight (the usual satiu of the 
period), that is, its weft face, can look very like a coarse 
tabby, or gros de tours. The reverse of a damask weave, 
however, need only be a weave feasible on the saoie number 
of shafts and thus, in sotne cases, the reverse or weft 
face feally wbuld ^ a gros de .J^ours. The principles 

of damask weaving are explained^^ik ff. Quichard, Motes 
Techniques, Lyon 1957* (Only in the Victoria 8* Albert 
Museum Library as-:^ublJ.shed for members of an international 
seminar on the techniques of historic woven textiles, 
organised by C .1 .E.T.A.) ,pp. 

Damask weaving is also described in Loir (VbL HI pp. 2.2^^290. ) 
but Ouichard’s account is preferable since he was describing 
historic techniques and not current production. 

(3) Luther Hooper, Handloom Weaving, 1910, described the 
”Drawboy Machine**, pp. 238-248. 

Miirphy, Art of Weaving, l82? (p. 321), attributed the 
invention to the *late' James Cross of Paisley, especially 
for use in the weaving of shawls. 
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silks with ths words "e'est eur la fabrique, & non sur 
le mati^re, qu'un manufaeturisr doit ^tablir son gain, 
partieuliersment quand eette mati^re set aussi precieuse qu 
l*est la soie^, 

Joubsrt was explicit on this point. On the binding 
of metal threads he said that, ^*ce qul fait qu*un dessin est 
trop lourd k la tire et en rend 1* execution difficile et couteuse** 
was to be avoided (1). If, in a damask, the reverse or "gros 
de tours” (2) was not evenly distributed, if it was ”trop 
charg^ dans des endroits” the drawboy would have difficulty 
in pulling the cords. The %<eaver would also work more slowly 
and mistakes would be made, as the drawboy would not be able to 
pull evenly, and a few cords would be left behind. The 
"mechanical drawboy", vdiich came into use late in the l8th 

century, at least eliminated this difficulty (3)« Nearly all 
the types of silk it was possible to make were limited by their 
costs of production. The length of time it took to make a 
chine silk limited its perfection as a material - each colour 
involved a sepaurate dyeing for each section of the warp. In 
the 1763 Report it was argued that viQlouded" silks, i.e., chin^ 
silks, were one of the few types which could be profitably 
imported from France, despite the duties. Smith, Joubert 
and I^ulet, while passionately recosuaending a study of nature 
to the designer did so, in Joubert* s words, "autant qu'on 
peut la concilier avec les regies austires de la m^ehanique". 

There was an almost unlimited list of mistakes by which 
the designer and the master weaver between them could add to 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 
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the costs of productioa« but it is, perhaps^ worth 
lingering on the question of jnetal threads* It is one in 

which theory can be tested in practice, since in 1?42 Anna 

♦ - * 

Maria Garthwaite designed the silver lustring which was woven 
by Captain Lekeux in three types of silver thread: fil^ or 

'*plain**, frise or ”frost^*, and silver strip or ”plate**, 

Joubert was very concerned about the loss of gold or silver 
thread on the back of the textile if the design was badly drawn. 
The areas of gold should either touch or be so far removed as 
to permit the weaver to brocade them* If this is not done 
then much precious metal • and ^'false'* gold was universally 
suspect - would be wasted on the back of the textile* The 
cost of the fabric would then be prohibitive to the customer* 

The design is brocaded in Garthwaite 's lustring, and the 
decorative appeal of the silk rests upon the contrast between 
the different kinds of metal thread* She has, however, followed 
Joubert *8 dictum - or rather anticipated it - since the very 
minimum of thread is wasted on the back of the textile* Smith 
said that in patterns for gold and silver brocades, ”the 
pattern drawer is under some restraint; on the one hand to save 
the waste of silver on the wrong side of the silk; and on the 
other hand to keep the number of shuttles, or the workmanship * 
as low as possibly he can except it be in very rich stuffs, where 
the price of workmanship is not minded whether it be two or 
three shillings per yard more or less” (1). (A rich silk 
could cost 6o/- a yard (2) to the customer, and prices up to 
£9 occur earlier in the century) * 


( 1 ) Chapter V, Tlseu dr & Argent & Broeh^, p. 16# 

( 2 ) Vanners & Fennell, Series No. II. 

( 3 ) i.e. the threads of the binding warp. 

( 4 ) See the Lekeux silk especially (Plates 36-38) and also 

' the details in metal thread on Plates 52 and 53, 

( 5 ) Joubert, p, 51, Chapter XIII, ”Le fri^ (i.e. "frost”) 
d*abord, cette poudre d*or dont rous devez user sobrement 
pour eriter la surdite dans I’^toffe", 
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Jouhert reminded the designer that the vrarp of the 
textile had to be wl^te or golden in colour « according to 
whether the silk was to be made with silver or gold (!)• 
in the instructions on a design of 1711 (2) James Leman noted 
**The follo%#ing direction is to warp the satin and the binders (3) 
of this fig. note that in the stripes where the gold or silver 
is it must be warped with gold coir, or white ••••" In the 
Lekeux silk the ground is blue and the binding inconspicuous. 

The designs for gold and silver thread were of a different 
type from those in which the effects were to be made in silk. 
Despite the advocacy of naturalism in the treatises there were 
no gold and silver flowers* and thus the metal threads in 
the designs, particularly in the 17^*6 and 50 * s (4), form an 
abstract meander while the flower trails are treated 
naturallstically. When me tad threads were used together with 
silk they immediately created a technical problem in binding 

N 

the pattern so that the weave of the ground was not distorted. 
Such metal threads were usually introduced in every two or three 
passes, not every shoot. The ”plaiin” shoots were often 
paired, the **frost” single. Leman obeyed Joubert’s dictum 
to use the latter sparingly (5)* Paulet spent the best part 
of 4o pages of his treatise discussing the binding of certain 
silks containing gold and silver threads, noting in the course 
of hie argument which weaves were unsuitable for combining 
with metal threads because they would detract from the 
appearance of the metal. Even a ”soie d ’accompagnage'* might 


(1) In the Foot Figur^diaad Flowered Branches No *<6 Flowered 
Garment Satins were to be paid as follows t 

"Reeds 1000 Five threads 6o lines^ per yard 1* kd, 

1100 " « " »• •• 1, 5d. 

1200 »* " »• »» 1, 6d, 

All counts under 1000 to be paid as 1000. 

And to advance for every 100 above 1200 2d*" 

It then dealt with 6 thread, 7, 8, and 10 thread flowered 
garment -satins whose labour costs were correspondingly 
more* The number of threads are those in each dent of 
the reed* The basic distinction could also be from the 
number of wefts and their type* In half ell or three- 
quarter alamode s. No* 5 in the Black Branch, and plain yard- 
wide k thread alamodes. No. 15* "If more than 75 shoots are 
required to an inch, then the Work is to be paid for as a 
Lutestring "* which surely implies that the latter was a 
heavier or stronger silk than the alaunode? 
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not help* This was a supporting weft in the same 

shoot as the metal thread used to enhance its appearance and 

f 

to cover the ground* A yellow silk supporting weft was often 
used with silver thread to give the appearance of silver-gilt. 
Joubert compared the designing of rich silks with gold and 
silver to the task of an engraver. The latter would not have 
been so rigidly controlled by his technique « but the comparison 
is a fair one, particularly if it is made with the rich silks 

• f 

of the 1720's whose designs are almost entirely composed of 
metal threads* The texture of these silks became almost a 
third dimension - a quality an engraving could not exploit* 

The three illustrations (Plates 18i 19 a>nd ZO) are Included 
mainly to give some idea of the effect of these silks* The 
man in the portrait was probably not wearing an English 
silk, theTorah Mantle is unlikely to be English, but the design 
by Leman certainly is, and shews the degree to which an 
English designer and manufacturer was able to produce the 
most luxurious and fashionable silks of his day* 

Lists of the categories of silks made, can'be compiled 
from Smith, Joubert, the 17^9 List of Prices, the trade cards, 
and, within their own field, the Victoria & Albert designs* 

One of the most fundamental distinctions is underlined in 

the List of Prices* The different kinds of work to be paid 

# 

for at different rates are based on a greater or lesser number 
of warp threads (1)* When named examples, (all too rare), 
are ex£uained it can be seen that this distinction was not 


(1) A typical list of goods appears on £*228*19^3, a trade 
card in the Victoria and Albert Museum, for ’’Ryder, Nicklin 
& Wells, Mercers at the Indian Queen opposite the Church 

on Ludgate Hill, London, sell All Sorts of Rich Brocaded 
Silks, Dutch, Genoa and English velvets. 

Rich Damasks 

Paduasoys Armozeens Pelongs Stripe and Tobine 

Lustrings 

Flower'd and Rasdemores Ducapes Black Silks 

plain Tabby 8 Rich Satins Mantuas Serge dusoys 

Norwich Crapes and Bombazines 
Broglios Silverets Scotch Plads Camblets 

Dresdens Poplins Furniture Callimancoes 

Missinets Grograms damasks and Russels*" 

A trade card in the British Museum (Print Room) for their 
successors. Wells & Hancox, included 

t 

Rich Damasks Armozeens Peelongs Strip'd and Tobine 

Peruvian & Rasderaores Ducapes Lustrings 

Royal Tishuas Rich Satins Mantuas Black Silks* 

Plain Flower'd and Watered Tabbies and Sergedusoys (i*e* paduasoys 
have been dropped and Peruvian and Royal Tissues introduced)* 

Some mercers, such as Thomas Robinson, emphasised their lines 
in suitings for men, (B«M* trade card mid»l3th century), Wllllaa 
Dare and Joseph Paitfleld, as well as the usual selection, 
advertised "variety of slight silks, goods made of silk and 
incle***" etc* (Guildhall Trade Card)* 

(2) Mantuas, for example , occur as black silks and as coloured 
silks, andaare used for both dress and furnishings* Taffetas 
were used, in the Royal Accounts ‘es}3ecially, for draw-up 
window curtains and they were, of course, a standard dress 
material. Sarcenet, was used as a lining for both dress 
and furnishings* Even lustrings were used occasionally as 
furnishing materials for certain purposes, but they were 
primarily a dress silk* 

(3) Half silks and Mourning silks are dealt with at the end of this 
chapter* There were also the "narrow goods" which ranged from 
ephemeral commemorative ribbons and favours to the heavy silk 
"orris" lace used to trim upholstery* The industry evidently 
achieved a high standard in the manufacture of ribbons* Garret 
wrote to his partner in Lyon in 1?66 "Voyez ces Ichantillons 
Rubans anglaiis comme ils sont faits, s' 11 nous parvenir k les 
imiter * • • *nous en aurlons des demandes tris considerables"* 
Unfortunately, the samples he attached to shew his partner 

are now missing from the letter. Handkerchiefs formed an 
independent category of which none (as far as is knov/n) have 
survived* 

(4) See p* 298 of this Chapter, notes 1, 4,^*. . 
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arbitrarji but eontlnuad throughout the 'period* "Strong” 

• f 

f 

alike hare oany more warp threads to the inch than "slight" 
silks* Since sueb oaterials also differed in their uses, 
the quality used for their warps might also differ* The 
number of different wefts in the pass might be another factor 
to be taken into aecoiuit, (whether ground, pattern or 
brocaded)* The silks listed on the trade cards (1), although 
they were sometimes given ephemeral names, continued for 

I 

the most part throughout the period, and often represented a 
highly individual type of silk made for some specific use* 

They are treated a little later in this section, and fall 
into two broad divisionss ^ furnishing and dress* These were 
out across by some all-purpose materials (2) and there were 
the branches outside the main divisions (3)* 

The fundamental' weaves from which most others are 
constructed, tabby, tid.ll and satin, were used with different 
qualities of silk according to their purpose, but the lustrous 
quality of silk naturally lends itself most readily to satin, {[ 

which was an important material throughout the period* Plain 
twill, on the other hand, a very useful weave for woollen 
materials, was more often used for lining materials, rather 
than as a material in its own right* Tabby, then as now, was 
universally made for a variety of purposes, and many of the 
trade card silks were varieties of tabby s ducapes, armozeens, 
and mantuas, for example (4)* The Strong Plain Branch of the 


List of Prices was, in fact, limited to varieties of tabby 


( 1 ) P* 678 et. 8 eq«, a sub-diTision of ClrcMikas. He warns the 
reader, however, faut seuleaient exaotlner le rapport qu'on 
les ^toffee entr’elles par leur tlssu, & non par le nom qu*on 
leur donne*^, 

(2) Victoria 8c Albert r%seum Library, L« 4o6* The samples In this 
late 18th century pattern book or treatise have a tabby 
ground on four shafts, a flushing warp (cannel^) on 4 , and 
another '^poll** (or second flushing warp) on 6 « The designs 
are roughly r 


of which quite a number have survived from the period* 
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(oafitua, dueape and tabby). The Fancy Branch Included Persians, 
• - . , 

Sarcenets and about a dozen varieties of satin. Both Persians 
and Sarcenets were widely advertised as linings. These are 

I 

light in weight,, and wages for weaving them were low. The 

only samples of Sarcenets so far traced are both twills. The 

% 

date of these is 1820, and thus rather late* Both the 

♦ , 

technical possibilities, however, and the natural properties 
of its weave suggest that Sarcenet had also been a twill, when 
so widely used as linings some 50-dO years previously. 

Most of the other varieties on the trade cards belong 
to the ’*Foot-Pigured and Flowered” Branches: that is, they 

are silks with some kind of a woven pattern. Paulet dis- 

f 

tinguished a number of the French varieties of "foot- figured” 
silks, i.e.: made with shafts And not on a drawloom, and from 

his descriptions it is possible to suggest that a certain type 
of pattern, a certain quality of silk, and a given weave were 
all Uiree necessary properties* Eis "Egytiennes” (1) do 
correspond with silks in the MS* pattern books we possess of 
the period (2). Unfortunately, there is no similar source 
to define the English foot- figured silks, except in the case 
of the half silks , of which a number were foot-figured. These 
will be considered at the end of this section* Since some 
silks such as "mantuas” occur as plain, foot-figured and 
flowered silks, it seems evident that the quality, i.e., the 
number of warp threads, was the most important factor. 


Some silkB thus remain in doubt. 


Colli neons supplied Menander 


(1) Sinse they occur low down on the Lists, after the lustrings 

and the like, but before the half silks and worsteds* They 
are possibly a light silk, perhaps %^th a distinctire 
pattern or colouring* " • i: 

(2) A single tissue has only one pattern weft, though it may 
have an additional design effect foriued by the ground weft, 
**a- flush atade with the ground shuttle^'., Most tissues 
which survive have satin grounds and it laay be that this 

• fact is taken for granted in 1769* ®he. tabby tissue 
presumably, has a tabby ground, (a certain number of such 
dllis have survive dD, and this could be the distinction 
between them* 
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in Nnw York with ^*£ngll6h Peelings" and Pelongs occur on 
most of the trade cards* They were obviously imitations 
• of an Indian silk since pelongs are among the standard 

imports - legal and' clandestine •> from the end of the 17th 

' , , * • ' ♦ ^ - 

century. A guess can be made of their nature (l) but there 

is little proof to identify them* 

^e flowered silks made on the drawloom account for a 

9 

number of the silks on the trade cards and* with only a very 
few exceptions* they are identifiable since the drawloom* unlike 
the. Jacquard* could only produce certain varieties of silk* 
to which they must' correspond. Smith, In 1756« distinguished 
1* Gold and silver brocades* 2. "Grand Designs" for the above 
with the addition of silk| 3»- Gold and silver tissues; 4. Padua* 
soys and double ground brocades; 3* Lutestring brocades (and 
lutestring and lustring are interchangeable); 6. Lutestring 
tobines; 7* Damasks; 8* Flowered velvets* He then proceeded, 
as Joubert did later* to describe the types of design suitable 
for each one* The distinctions between them are quite pre- 
cise and technical* euid would of necessity demand different 
types of design* The List<. of Prices in the Flowered Branch 
begins with half-ell mantuas on mountures* with all the 
additions of which they are capable named and priced e.g.: 
tobines* satin stripes* etc. The journeymen then dealt with 
the different varieties of damasks* then flowered garment satins* 
two-coloured satins, half-ell flowered tabbies with satin 

flowers (a warp effect textile)* single tissues (of which tabby 
tissues appear to be a variety (2) ), Royal Tissues, tissue 


(1) Paduaisoys were a warden' s drees eilk isentioned In several 
literary sources: Mrs. Pondarvee writing in 1727 to Mrs, 

Ann Granvill (^th October, Vol« I, p. 135) » mentioned that in 
a box **with the linen there is mama's black poudesoy gown 
• •••’*. In 1728 (March 3i*d* P* 192) she told the same lady 
about clothes at a Boll at Court that "the Princess Royal 
had a white poudesoy embroidered with gold”, suggesting 
that it was a material- without its own woven pattern in 
colours. Mrs. Pendarves reported that Georgina Carteret 
had "a pink plain poudesoy” in her trousseau of clothes 
for her wedding, in February 173^* which also suggests a 
self-colour material, but of possibly a fairly heavy weight. 
Leman designed "A paduasoy or tabby tissue”, E. 4^^9-1909, which 
was a silk with a sepeurate binding warp for which instructions 
are given. It was painted in one colour only, which would 
be consistent with its being a self-colour material. In 
the Garret correspondence there was an order given to Garret 
in 1770 for a ”Poux de soye bleu aL*^' chon. . .” to be added 
to a packet of other silks. A sample is attached to the 
letter. This is a blue- Qros de Tours with a self-colour 
flush pattern and silver thread bound in 3 Se 1 t\7lll, 

• supported by a white weft.- The sample appears to have 
been glared and calendared. It was the name which 
probably dropped out- of use/( rather than the material. 
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toblnesy half-ell eingle tobines (with ▼ariations for 
double and treble tobineB, and finally half-ell lutestring 
brocades with all the extras^ baekshootsy extra shuttles, 
tobine stripes, etc. These naines were not mere jargon, for 
they occur on the much earlier Leman and Qarthwaite designs. 

If the two lists are coiopared, some items can be easily 
equated, damasks and lutestring brocades, for exanq)le. 
Surprisingly, the journeymen left velvets out of their list. 

The gold and silver tissues of Smith can be classed as a variety 
of Royal tissues. The gold and silver brocades and those with 
Axtra coloured silks were not on the journeyman’s lists, perhaps 
because by this date they were too smsai and expensive a 

category to be put into a trades union agreement of this Icind. 

I 

The lutestring tobines have their equivalent in the List of 

V 

Prices, but the Paduasoys and Double ground brocades remain 

a little obscure (1). 

/ 

It may not seem a very original thought at this stage 
to state that the designs of these silfics had to be made by 
the warp or the weft, but this is the basic distinction between 
many of them. Any classification can only be in general 
terms, but since it has been argued that the English were 
great specialists, and that these silks differed from one 
another technically, some attempt must be made to say what 
these technical distinctions were. Damasks, velvets and gauze 
were all weaves and, by extension, silks which demanded special 
looms on which to make them. To weave damasks it is necessary 


(1) Cofflznonly known as tha doup warp* The proeesa is 

described In Qulehard: Cours, op* eit* pp* 303**31^ (illue*), 

» 
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to hare rising and depressing shafts operating simultaneously. 

The possible weaves are governed by the number of such 

shafts and must be combined together in a satisfactory way, 

which is as much a mathematical problem as one of style. 

Although other effects could be added, a damaslc weave would 

chiefly rely upon the contrasting reflections on its surface 
* 

between warp and weft effects. Smith said that ”damask 

patterns require the boldest stroke of any; the flowers and 
leaves should always be large, and the small work omitted as 
much as possible, except it be in the middle of a leaf or 
flower'*. This is a pretty fair description not only of many 
'Of the Gatthwaite damask designs (see Plate 36 for example), 

* t 

but also of a number of silks of the period, which can be dated 
both on stylistic grounds and on the cut of the costume of which 

they form part and, indeed, in some few cases from their 

provenance. The designs and the silks demonstrate that the 

nature of this weave was fully understood and its possibilities 

exploited. Velvet had to be woven on a special loom with a 

separate bobbin to hold each warp thread as well as all the 

usual paraphernalia of the drawloom. The weaver inserted a 

wire instead of a weft at regular intervals,, and. in this there 

was a groove if the velvet %/as then to be cut. .The cutting 

had to be done skilfully and quickly if the cost were not 

to be prohibitive. A gauze loom had to have a mechanism 

whereby one set of warp threads could be moved from side to 

side of the loom ( 1 ) through the use of a moveable shaft or 
shafts. 


(1) The difficul oies of terjulnolo&y are almost insuperable. 

The ground warp threads of a tissue (laapast dlasper, and many 
ocher naoes) arc entered both through the heddles on the 
shafts 9 and the mails of the figure harness (see diagram, 

Plate 75) • Normally, on the first shoot of the ground 
.weft a regulair proportion of the ground warp threads are 
raised across the textile. The proportion will vary 
according to the ground weave, whether satin, tabby, twill 
or some variation. On the next shoot (in the more straight- 
forward tissues), some of the tiireads of the ground warp will 
be raised and others left, quite irre/.: ^larly. The weft in 
this shoot will normally be a pattern weft, but could be a 
brocaded weft. There may be several successive shoots of 
different pattern wefts, according to the number of colours 
in the design, before the next shoot of the ground weft, when 
the ground warp threads once more work in unison, a regular 
number being raised across the textile. In many l8th century 
silks tho proportion will be one in eight, to make a satin 
of eight ground. (Silks were woven the v/rong side up) ^ The 
conglomeration of shoots between one shoot of the ground weft 
and the next normally constitutes one pass. A diagram is 
included on Plate 72 shewing a typical tissue with two pattern 
wefts, on a much enlarged scale. The weave of the ground in 
the diagram is that of a satin of 5 - simply for convenience. 

(2) An undated design in the book of Leman's designs belonging 

to Messrs. Vanners & Fennell Ltd., contains the following 
direction: "Tais pattern lor a 900/8 thred dam; (ask) 

bro: beaded) i flush - The binders taken out of the sattin 
and warpd. alon^ ev*ry 4th thred .... T” He added the usual 

directions for the number of cords and the of the 

ruled paper, and added in figures the distributath of the 
warp across the textile, "to warp boath sattin & binders 
%rith 25 bobbins" (No. II). The combination of the weave 

of the ground with the binding of the pattern is a mathematical 
problem in this case, rather than a technolo/Hcal one. 

(5) There are a number of examples in the collections of the 

Victoria u Albert Museum. I'ne meaning and usage of "tissue" 
in the l8th century xias been worked out more fully in the 
C.l.S.I.A. Hullctan for (January 19^0 by me. 

(4) See P.299-50I0T this Chapter. 
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Meet of th« other silks were weft-effect silks less 
difficult to make* The heaTier tissues had to hare two 
warps } one of these made the ground weave of the textile and 
was controlled by the figure harness to make the pattern (1) , 
the other was a binding \iarp used to bind the floats of the 
pattern or brocaded wefts* The latter were very often bound 
in twill. Without wishing to go too far into the technical 
details « it nay be said that in some tissues the extra warp 
could be avoided by taking the necessary binding threads from 

f 

the ground and so do without the additional laoour and expense 
of warping a separate set of threads and having an extra roller 
on the loom to hold them. Leman often did avoid the extra 
warp« and noted the fact in the instructions on hie designs (2). 
The technique of the tissue went back at least to the l4th 

century, and is one of the most iai^ortant weave in. historic 
• • 

textiles. It did not, however, s’orvive the introduction of 
the Jacquard loom, except when revived by such a man as William 
Morris who admired 15th century Italian silks (3). It was 
a basic ”flovrered” naterial of the l8th century and occurs in some 
form or another on every mercer’s trade card. 

The flowered tabbies and satins would have had either one 
or more pattern wefts going from selvage to selvage, or brocaded 
wefts used in limited areas. Lustrings would generally have 
been brocaded since they were a light dress silk (4). 

When Peter Cheveney was asked by the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1765 '*Whether the Manufacturers here are capable of 


(1) See p.276. 

(2) Plates 42 and 55* example, and Colour Plate 54* The 
ground of this silk is white, not blue, as it would appear 
to be* This silk is only attributed to Spitalfields on 
sty^stie grounds, its provenance is unknown. 

(3) These can be clearly seen in the Colour Plate The 

colour plate, it is hoped, brings out the subtlety of the 
textured effect of these self-colour flush patterns which 
enhance the main coloured design. 

(4) List of Prices, Foot-Figured and Flowered Branches. 

No. 8 Single Tissues distinguished between a flush ^made 
vrith the ground shuttle” at 6d* and ”an additional flush” 
for which the weaver was to be paid Is* 3d. per yard* 

The extra chairge would be necesscry because in each pass 
there would be an additional shoot, and an additional 
”head” of lashes on the simple. 

(3) Most decorative effects in the silks of this or any 

other previous period (except in the 7th-8th century China) were 
made by wefts of one kind or another - apart from damasks whert 
the contrast of %#arp effect with weft effect forms the design. 
The usual contrast in texture was between a weft effect in 
the pattern against a warp effect in the ground* * This 
contrast is perhaps peculiar to woven silks and forms 
a quality which is additional to tie design or its 
component colours. 

Paulet 

( 6 ) PP. 628 - 65 S on different veirieties of cannell^s,y^and Plate 67 . 
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executing Flowered Goode ae well ae they are at Lyons? He 
answered, "better in general; that some goods, particularly 
Brosadee upon a white ground s were in greater • perfection here 
than at Lyons.. •••'* These do in fact correspond to Smith’s 
category of lutestring brocades (1) and to a number of silks 
known to be English (2) , Many of these also had "flush” 
shoots (3) in the ground, which made a self-colour pattern. 

These were either formed by the ground weft, in an interruption 
of the normal binding system, or by an "additional flush" (4), 
an extra weft. When they appeared on the face of the textile 

they were not bound by any binding warp but floated for the 

! 

width of the motif. Since the practicable width of such a 
float was limited, "flush” designs were fine in texture and 
g;racefully subordinate to the main design. Many English 
"white ground brocades" were, in fact, not bound by a binding 

warp, a technical feature which had a profound effect upon 
their design and on their price. 

The "Tobine” silks, or those in which there was some 
extra "tobine” effect, were those whose pattern was made not by 
the weft (5) but by an additional flushing warp, sometimes 
covering the whole of the textile but more often in stripes. 

The floats of this warp had to be bound by a weft at a convenient 
length. If the floats were too long, instead of reflecting 
the light, they would have drooped or become entangled and thus 
spoilt the appearance of the silk. The List of Prices mentions 
single, double and treble tobines which can be correlated with 
Paulet’s description of these silks (cannell^s) (6). The 


(1) pp. 92^-926 and Plate 99*(Paulet). 

(2) p. 925 . 

(3) Plates shew the effect of a brocaded toblne design 

when woven* Plate No* 4o defflonstrates the subtle 
effects a designer could achieve by delicately shading 
the flushing warp threads in several colours* On Plate 
63 the central barley sugar stripe is almost certainly 
intended for a tobine effect, and is typical of its period* 

(4) Another material which was probably a twill was the 
"Rasdemore", which occurs on most of the trade cards* It 

was also supplied to the Master of the Robes (PRO* L*C. 9« 
3 . Mr* Croft’s Bill Oct*-Dec* 1742, included 8 yards of 
black rasdemore at 12 /» per yard) • 

Article XVII of the Lyon 1737 Regldments gave the specific 
inridths, portees and weight of twills, ‘*ras de Saint Maur” 
and all other ”^toffes crois^es'** It was also illustrated 
in Diderot's Encyclopaedia* 


(5) Plate 59* 
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drafting (and deeigning) of a warp effect design had 

Its own rules (1) and the cords of the loom were divided 

♦ • 

into 2-4 ”corpe”. It was an extremely complicated type of 

s • » « • 

silk to set up, and Pauls t, who was a manufacturer, said that 
of the ’’readers'* would bungle their task unless given a 
separate draft for each **corps** (2) • The complications of 
arranging a warp-patterned design suggest a reason why tobines, 
although always known, did not appear to become very common 
until the most prosperous years of the industry, the later 
174 o*s in England (3)* 

Such, very broadly, were the msLin technical Issues, 

which determined the categories of silks. Precise technical 

details are not always possible to elucidate because of the lack 

of pattern books surviving — or traced. It seems reasonable 

that "sergede soys’* should be one of the rare varieties of 

twill since serge was and is twill in French (4) . It is a 

little odd that this material, which is one of the most common 

suitings mentioned in the accounts of the Master of the Robes, 

Is very seldom listed on the trade cards. Some silks were 

imitations of other, more expensive, varieties. Vailluree 
% 

and vellurets, both very common, had a weft-pile instead of 
a warp— pile , as in true velvet. The distinction between them 
would appear to be one of scale (5) » but may equally well be 
of warp count, the velluret being the cheaper^ slighter material. 

Generally speaking, as the complexity of the weave 
increased, so did its price. The cost of labour in the 
industry has been discussed; it was an important factor to 



I 


(1) When John Sabatier gare evidence to the Houae of 
Commons in 1766^ (Report, op* cit* p* 723) t 
referred both to the * * spring trade ** which hs said 
was in decline, and the ” winter trade ••••affected by 
the late Mourning" • There were two . peaks of pro* 
duotion in the industry with somewhat different goods* 
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be considered, together with the quantities of raw material 
required, when assessing a designs Very few silks were 
produced regardless of expense, and it is all the more 
surprising that so few technical innoTations were introduced 
in the period* On the other hand, despite -the complexity, 
there is a narked tendency for prices to decrease in the period* 

\ 

The gold tissue at £9 per yard used for the Coronation of Queen 

Anne gradually drops to £3 - still too expensive for normal 
* 

use* The lighter materials become increasingly important 
(the lustrings, taffetas, etc*) but also the chin^ or clouded 
materials which were not cheap, although light in weight* 

Changes in fashion are very intimately connected with this 
tendency* Indeed, it can well be airgued that it was fashion 
rather than price which relegated the most expensive materials 
to the most formal uses - and fashion dictated as much by 
their competitors as by the purely internal development of style. 

The Changes in Fashion 

The broad divisions of the seasons, the **winter'* and 
the "spring'* (1) trade, would give each new pattern only a 
few months of active life* The newspaper advertisements 
emphasise the regular change* A sale on 20th October, 17^3 ^ 

at the Carolina and Pennsylvania Coffee Rouse advertised! | 

"A curious assortment of mercery goods consisting of rich 

( 

tabbies, ducapes, armoseens, satins, damasks, brocades and | 


(1) Qazette and London Dally AdYortlser (B«M. Burney Collection). 

* 

(2) Joubert, op. elt. Chapter IV. Drogueta Useres, 84tlnes« 
lustrine es, P^ruriennes & Prusalennee, pp. 12-16. p. 15 *’La 
P^ruTlenne en totals. n*est qu'une aodli'leatlon du Droguet 
llser^y oil 11 n*y a que le poll de molns”. He discusses 
droguets and their designs fairly extensively. There are^ 
moreover, samples of droguets la the Richelieu Collection. 

The latter have fairly simple patterns, often self-coloured 
with the design made with a flushing warp and a '’flush'* 
weft, l.e., neither bound within the width of the motif. 
Different diapered patterns are possible*, and shading by 
mixl ng the flushing %n.th the ground warp and weft. If 

the flushing warp Is omitted In a Peruvian, then It becomes 
an all weft-effect silk. Whether, indeed, this silk Is the 
equivalent of the English Peruvian tissue Is an open question. 
The latter Is put In apposition on some trade cards to Royal 
Tissues, the most expensive of their kind. On the other hand, 
a bill for some Peruvian tissue In the 17^ *s gives the price 
at 13/- a yard - which is about the same as a good quality 
plain satin, and rather .too cheap for an elaborate tissue. 

(3) Gazette and New Dally Advertiser. No sample of "velvldore" 
has been traced* It was presumably one of the silks %rlth 
some kind of pile or raised effect In Imitation of the effects 
possible with velvet (by analogy nrlth vellures and vellurets). 

ik) A "silk camblet" would appear to be a contradiction In terms 
unless It Is a half silk, which Is possible from the price* 
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sundry other silk goods for the winter trade” (1), A further 
advert! senent for the same sale elaborated the stock: ”130 

pieces rich flowered and p l ain tabbies. •« .Peruvian tissues (2) 

* 4 ■* 

and brocades, fine Norwich crapes, plain and figtired modes. •• 

likewise 20 pieces of rich Genoa velvet and 30 pieces of 

* ■ 

I 

Italian mantuas and Peruvians etc*. .just landed and in good 

0 » 

condition”. The proprietors of the Quaen*s Head and Star of 
Chandos Street, advertised on June 29th, 1763, ”a curious and 
elegant assortment of the most fashionable silks for the 
present season, at our usual low prices.. • .likewise the stock- 

> • # e e 

in- trade of two weavers lately bankrupt, consisting -of rich 
tissues, velvidores- (3) « plain and flowered satins with great 
variety of lustrings for the spring trade”. ”A great variety 
of new silks for the present season” was a typical phrase or 
”....a neat and fresh assortment of plain, striped and flowered 
silks fit for the spring trade”. It is interesting to note 
that by May and June the number of such advertisements in the 
newspax>er diminishes; the silks were presumably in the mercers' 
shops and the weavers and designers planning for the season 
ahead. 

It is also significant that the same emphasis is placed 
on "fresh” patterns in the advertisements in American news- 
papers and in the Colllnson ascounts. It is true that many of 
Menander's invoices were for woollen goods and half silks. 

In the ‘fall of 1737 he ordered: ”12 ps. (pieces) silk 

cambists (^) , newest fashion, good colours and glossy " and 


in the same order he put as a general note ”I very well approve 


04 


(1) Both are «11- worsted materials, possibly made by the 

London worsted weavers, but the only surviving samples 
aps in pattern , boolcs from Norwich (both in the Vittoria 
Albert I’fuseum and the Nor%fich Castle Museum) • 


(2) Rita Susswein Gottesman* Arts and Crafts in New York, 

1927, pp. 265 +. Fabrics; she quotes from the New York 
Gazette, especially, . several such advertisements and lists, 
pp. 270-275, ’’vendors of fabrics" and the dates when their 
names first occur, but does not' itemise the. fabrics. It 
i^rould be very interestii'g to examine these advertisements, 
for in Hew York "English" when applied to a silk was a 
term of praise and the American market may have reflected 
fairly accurately at least the middle range of silks the 
London mercers chose to export (See Chapter 4, pp. ). 

(3) G.F. Dow. The Arts and Crafts in New England, 1704-75* 1927. 
pp. 154-172. Fabrics, p. 155* ^rom the Boston News Letter. 

(4) G.F. Dow, op. cit. 21st June 1743. Boston Gazette. 
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your sending two sprigged damasks for a .tryal, when any new 
fashioned things comes in vogue, a ps* of it may be proper 
for a tryal, whether such damasks will take I know not, but 
Gamble tee 8 and Russells which have lately co.me here in 
fashion take very well**..*" (1). The next year he stipulated 
that his Russells should "all be large new fashioned patterns". 
In the last order of the series of January 176 O he ageiin noted: 
"If there is any New Fashion silk or silk & worsted that is 
wore among gentlemen in summer may send 2«3 pieces". 

His orders give substance to the claims of the mercers 

advertising in the American newspapers, ...."just im|>orted " 

(2) , the phrase with which they usually begin. In 173^ Thomas 
Trowell of Boston ( 3 )$ advertised "for present money* ... .great 
pennyworths of European silks and stuffs as Rich Morello 
tabbies, Florence satins, a blue ground brocade, English damasks , 
handkerchiefs, fine Norwich mourning crapes, brilliants, super- 
fine silk camblets, brocaded stuffs, cloth coloured paduasoys, 
Italian mantuas, striped ducapes, wliite En.^lish Pealong . 

Allamode, Bird* s Eye.. ** .all of the very newest fashion". 

Albert Dennis (4) claimed that he sold "the cream of all sorts 

of the best goods, just Imported from London he Imports 

immediately from the maker and has nothing but the choicest 
of goods and has fresh supplies in every ship constantly. 

He gives no credit* **• sells black taffetys the best sorts at 
C22 a piece.* ..and all sorts of Winter and Summer goods at 
the same advance". Some idea of tie patterns of these silks 


1 


(1) G.F. Dow, op* clt* Septond)er 26th * October 3rd, 1737* 
Boston Gazette* 

(2) These frequently occur both on trade cards, for instance, 
in the list of soraggled goods seized by the Customs House 
officers* It is not easy to determine how far they were 
a type of handkerchief and to what extent they really 02 une 
from Spain* 
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was oeeasionally glTen. John Phillips (1) of Boston, in 
1737 adTortissd ths sale of **A New Parcel of fine Brocaded 
Silks with white grounds beautifully flowered with lirely 
colours, rich gold and silver laces** • »wide and narrow 
cauapblets, velvet, scarlet cloth, strip'd and plain 
calioancoes* ** •" By 1785 the advert! sene nts include the 
full range of goods offered by their English counterparts 
"***just inported, yellow ground brocades, %idi5.te figured 
tabby, brown paduasoy, green mantua silks; black, coloured, 
plain, flowered and spotted eattens; pelong ditto; large 
fringed Barcelona Handkerchiefs (2) ; Ballandlne silks; Padusoy 
satin; sarcenet and figured ribbons;****" Probably they were 
not quite so fashlnnable as they claimed to be but, even if 
there was a certain time lag, (inevitably) the American 
customer was as conscious of ohamges in fashion as his English 
counterpart* The importance of the American market will be 
discussed in the next chapter, but if fashions had to change 
for the Americans, it can be argued that in the Northern 
European markets, where English silks were competing with the 
French, Italian and Butch, changes in fashion would have been 
even more sensitive* 




The Uses of Woven Silks 

The uses to which the silks were put fall into two 
eategoriest furnishings and dress asiterials* These were out 
across by sorjs all-purpose materials, but even the ubiquitous 
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damask was of a heavier weight when used as a furnishing 

material. There were also branches outside the main 

* • » 

d±Ti,e±one^ described on p. 274 - note 5 • 


Furnishing Silks 

. Furnishing fabrics were naturally among the heavier 
categories of silk made. They were therefore inherently 
more expensive ^ and they met the strongest possible competition 
both from other materials and from imported foreign silks. 

The Royal Accounts provide an unbroken series of bills used 
in the furnishings of the period* The price, the length 
of the material, and exact use are given in each case, together 
%d.th the name of the mercer. Moreover, apart from the King's 
own household all the royal palaces were furnished and re- 
furnished year by year, together with both houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey and sundry state offices. Weddings, funerals, 
betrothals and Coronations brought further orders* The 
Accounts thus have a wider sigiilficance than might at first 
appear* Since the names of the people whose rooms are being 
furnished are also given, it is possible to see what sort of 

people had what kind of silk* The his Queen, his 

mistresses, his Ministers and friends and all the servants, 
from the chief housekeeper to the necessary woman, had to 
have beds and bedding and a variety of other soft furnishings. 

The Hanoverian Court was not in the forefront of fashion, 


(1) The Dukes of Bedford bhught silks fairly extenslTely, 

as Miss G« Scott fho.mson has she%m* Unfortunately permieeioa 
study these accounts and bills could not be obtained* 

(2) L*C* 9* 288. 1729-1733 has a greater number of %rindow curtains 
than the p^rerious series of the Accounts*. This can only 

be a rough guide* State occasions are irrelevant and 
give a slightly misleading picture, and so do State beds 
and the like* In 1730, Mattliew Vernon (Bill 112), 
supplied Crimson Florence taffeta for two festoon 
curtains and vallanees for the Prince of Wales* Drawing 
Hoom at St* James* s at 8/6d* per yard* In the next bill 
John Lell supplied 107 yards of white Florence taffeta 
to line the floxirered velvet window curtains for the Queen's 
Bedchamber at Windsor* In the next year Matthew Vernon 
(bill 56) supplied 910 yards of ** crimson Italian Taffety** 
for window curtains, at 3/6d*, for various Hampton Court 
apartments* By this date Sarah Gilbert, the upholsterer, 
was supplying fine broad yellow camlet for the window 
curtains of the Groom of H*M**s Bedchamber* By 1733 
taffeta **draw up'* curtains frequently occur in the mercers* 
bills (but only for the most exalted personages)* 

(3) Dutch velvet almost invariably graced the seats of the close- 
stools* While **Utrecht velvet** has been used synonymously 
%cLth woollen velvet, this is not necessarily so in the nld- 
18th century* The samples in L*C*9* 267 of silks supplied 
by Edward Ingram and Robert Carr include a '*Dutch velvet*** 

It is priced at 24/- a yaxd instead of 2?/4d* for the 
'*Genoa velvet’** Both are crimson* The quality of 

the Dutch sample is not quite as good as the Genoese, but 
it is in every way a normal silk velvet* 

(4) Vanners and Fennell series No* 55 dated 1710 **An Italian 
daniask brocaded with silk and gold**.*a 900/8 thred 10 lams*#*” 

(i*e*, a 900 dent reed, 8 threads in each dent, 10 shafts 
and thus a satin of five). He drew another '’Italian damask” 
in 1710, No* 71 ir. the Vanners & Fennoll Series. There 
seems no doubt in these cases that Leman is indicating a 
type of silk* See also Plate 10, fig* 10* 
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which perhaps nahes the Accounts a little dull at times, but 
• • ^ 

* this very fact ensures a fairly representative picture of 
possible current furnishings. As a check to these Accounts 
there survive oiscellaneous bills for the silks acquired by 

• f 

leading members of the aristocracy (1), mostly scattered in a 

« • * 

variety of printed sources in which they are usuailly quoted 
as background material, and seldom given in their corqplete 
form* In addition, a number of Conversation Pieces shew the 
interiors of the homes of their sitters quite well* 

Silks were used for wall hangings, for bed-curtains and 
furniture, for upholstery, and very isuch less frequently for 
window curtains until well into the i>eriod* The Great War- 
drobe probably bought more damask for these purposes than any 
other material; velvet was occasionally used for specific 
purposes (the tops of card tables and the seats of close-stools, 
for example); satin for bedding and for other usee; taffeta 
very often for the different types of window curtains when 
these do begin to appear in quantity (2); and certain linings 
(mantuas, sarcenets and persianB) throughout the period. 

The trade cards mention "Genoa, Dutch Se English velvets" (3) , 
"Florence and English satin", "Genoa and English damask". 

These were all bought by the Great Wardrobe in quantity. Not 
all the "Genoa" velvet bought and sold was necessarily Italian 
- it is not always easy to tell when a prefix such as "Italian" 
or "Genoa" is indicating a place of origin or a quality. 

Leman, for instance, made "an Italian or ten lam damask" (4). 

On the other hand, a large proportion of these furnishing silks 


(1) . Victoria Se Albert Huseum Trade Card, 29380 C*7« for a 

Silk Dyer v;ho claimed he cleaned sirtieles to i>er faction* 
The card is undated but is probably from the middle of 
the century* 

(2) See Plates 46, No* 54, 60t No* ?1, for example* 

S* Paviere* The Deris Family of Painters, 1950* 

The Catalogue of an Exhibition at 25 Park Lane of English 
Conrersation Pieces, 1930* A* Smart, The Life and Times 
of Alan Raimsay 1952, B*N* Parker & A*B* Uheeler, John 
Singleton Copley, 1938, all contain useful illustrations* 

(3) L*C*9* 288, Bills 64 and 111 of that year* 

(4) L*C*9. 288, Bill 66 (of 1752). 
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* 

aay well have been Italian, and the private accounts 
confiru tliis ifflpresGion« 

Although a silk dyer advertised that he cleaned , ’’Genoa 

* 

daaiaslc , silk and worsted, stuff do* Mohair^ aorinel^^rateen 

. 

and tapestry hangings (l)", daRiask hangings were not in 

coi&non usage* The bare walls of the conversation pieces 

. • * » 

demoustrate the fact (2)* The price effectively limited its 
use as a wall hanging to the Court aoid the richer classes of 
society* ‘ An order from John Johnson and Co* Mercers, in 
1716 may be quoted as an instance of the price* They supplied 
”87 yards of crimson Genoa damask for hangings, vrindow curtains, 
valances, Cornishes and window cases, etc* at 21/- per yard” 
for the Countess of Kilmarnock's new dressing room at St* 

James* The price decreased a little in the period, (although 
crimson damask, of course, remained a shilling or two per yaurd 
more expensive). In 1730, the Great Wardrobe was paying 

I 

l8/6d* per yard for crimson, and l6/6d* for yellow Genoa damask 
(3), but in 17 ^ crimson dauaask was again 21/- a yard; by 
175 ^ it had decreased to 17/* per yard* It gradually becomes 

clear that large amounts of damask were only being bought for 
the Royal yachts* 

A typical bed was made up by the Upholsterer, Saraii 
Gilbert, in 1732 (4), for the Prince of Wales at St*James'si 
"For making up a Green damask (I 6/6 from ITatthew Vernon) , 

State bed with teaster, head cloth, bases and cai'ved vauses, 

out and inside vallance and counterpoints, the outside 
vallances and Cornishes neatly embroidered with raised work, 


(1) Vol. I of 1953 edition of ”A Dictionary of English Furniture” 
p* 56 in article on ”Beds” illustrates the Hampton Court Bed 
of Queen Anne, pi. 36 shews a Half -tester or ”angel” bed c. 
1710 from Leeds Castle, Kent., Fig. 37 another State Bed 
from Hampton Court c. 1715 for the Prince of Wales., Fig, 

42, a bed c. 1725 from Hampton Court. 

(2) P.R.O. £. 163 . 30. H;R. Misc. Bks. Ser. II 30. Seizures, 
Hilary Term 1762, London 6th February 1762. 

(3) February 27th, 1765* Gazette and Hew Daily Advertiser. 

(4) P.B.O. 30/11, 281 (Cornwallis Papers). The sale catalogue of 

the house of a certain Captain James Jones in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden in 1759t contains a fairly detailed description 
of the contents of the house. 0 Jones possessed an extensive 
library, a number of paintings and objets d*arts. In the 
drawing room he had crimson silk damask covering 4 walhut 

tree chairs with stuffed backs and seats, and tv/o settees. 

The room also had ”A crimson silk damask l^atoon window curtain 
lined with shalloon, trimmed with fringe and tassels complete”. 
He had some more damask in the dining room, but none, for 
instance, in the parlour. Although his literary and eurtistic 
tastes may have 'been more sophisticated than tho^ of the 
Royal household, his choice of furnishings was very similar. 
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the whole triiomed with silk arras orris) lace and 

lisardingy the. curtains neatly double seauaed and counterpoint 

% 

« 

rery handsomely laced all finished, in. the best manner* • 

. There were damask window curtains and taffets draw«>up curtains 
as well* Sets such as this ( 1 ) became rarer later in the 
century 9 although one or two. have survived as. proof that such 
elaborate furnishings were still used occasionally* Outside 
the Court f however « damask was also used for quite similar 
purposes* A seizure of uncustomed goods made in the winter 
of 1761 included "damask curtad.ns" ( 2 )* It was even exported* 
In the Boston News Letter January 9 th • 17^6 there was an 
advertisement of a "Public Vendue* ***at the house of Charles 
Paxton Esq****i» fashionable crimson damask furniture with 
counterpain and 2 sets of window curtains and vallans of the 
same damask, 8 walnut tree chairs covered with the same damask*** 
8 eirlmson china cases for ditto, one easy chair and cushion 
same damask and case for do****" In England a sale of goods 
of "a gentleman deceased" in 17^3 (3) 1 included "rich silk 
damask, silk and worsted ditto, morine, cotton and other window 
curtains"* A number of portraits shew damask chairs as late 
as the 1790*6, or damask draped curtains, or similar features, 
but it was unquestionably a luxury material for the best rooms 
in the house ( 4 ), and used sparingly outside the Court* It 
did, however, wear very well, and the crimson damask which 
survives, has mostly retained its colour* 


(1) Yol* II of the English Connoisseur of 1?66, describing 
Windsor Castle reported that '*In the Queen* s Bedohamber 
the Bed of State is rich flowered velret made in 
Spitalfields by the order of Queen Anne ••••*' This bed was 
moved later to Ha.mpton Court where it now remains* It is 

• .illustrated in Vol* I, P* Maeqiboid & K« £dwards« "Bletionary 
of Ent^lish Furniture** 1924 edition* Beds* Fig* 21, and the 
.warrant for making it, 27th June 1714, ** crimson gold and 
white figured Telvet trimmed with a figured silk arras lace** 
quoted on page 4o* 

(2) L*C*9* 289. Bill 29. L*C*9. 291. Bill 19 (the sequence 

of bills begins again for each year) • 

(3) House of Commons Journals, Vol* 24, April 1742* pp* 199 ♦ 
esp* 201* 
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ValTet was even more expeusive and it generally 

headed the lists of materials on the trade cards. The Genoa 

VelTet supplied by Dayld Bosanquet 1713/19 i for instance , 

* 

▼aried from 31/- per yard to 32/- according to the colour, and 

cost 3^/* for the crimson. In the Boyal Accounts it is usually 

distinguished as 2, 3 or M-pile Genoa velvet, a reference to the 

quality of the pile warp. At the beginning of the period, 

despite its 3priee, it was occasionally used for bed furniture (1) • 

Although it never became cheap, the. price per yard dropx)ed 

to 30/9d. in 173^* for example (2), and in 175^ was 27/^d. 

% • 

Here the card tables belonging to the Royal Household are very 
useful. It can > be assumed that they had to be of the same 
quality each time, they- wore out frequently and had to be re- 
covered, and thus one -can be fairly sure that a fall in price 
was not a change iu quality. A further source and a very 

different one, which throws light ui>on the price and use of 

% • • • 

velvet was a furious row in the Select Vestry of St. Martin's 

in the Fields. This was eventually thrashed out before a 
% 

• % # • 

Select Committee of the House of Comnons (3)* Vestry 

• • « » 

were accused, (with justification as it api>eared) of buying 

goods from among their ovm members at inflated prices. On 

April 26th, 1753 ♦ they had bought ^8 yards of velvet for two 

palls at 27/- per yard. An undertaker was questioned about 

the amounts necessary, and he said, "the best and largest pall 

* ... 

contained 20 yards, and the price of velvet was 2^- per yard, 
and that the common pall contained but l6 yards t t l8/-**. 

Palls were one of the standard items in the Royail Accounts, and 


(1) In 1739 (L.C, 9. 289, Bill 5I foL. 2^0) Sarah Qilbert and Williaa 
/Reason were paid "for Baking crimson lustring oases for two 

, arm chairs and two settees and a man's time in going to cut 
them out and sewing silk used £6* l6« 6d»", for H. H.'s Audience 
Room, bedchamber and Supping room at Kensington. In 17^6/7 
L.C.9. 290, fol. 13d, Bill 29, Thomas Bell supplied a typical 
quantity of green Florence taffeta at 8/8d« per yard for 
"searTes" for 6 arm chairs and 2 settees* 

(2) In 1716 Thomas Phill and Jeremiah Fleteher« upholsterers (L*c;.9, 
286, fol. 29, bin 5 ^) charged £1. 12. 6d. "for taking the yellow 
damask covers off a couth Squabb and pillows, one dressing chair, 
4 square stools and ripping the damask curtains for scouring, new 
dipping and callendring, II6 yards of broad yellow Genoa damask 
at 12dp per yard...." They also stuffed the chairs and made 
loose taffeta covers for them. SareUi Gilbert, upholsterer, 
charged in 1734, "for ripping to pieces some flowered velvet 

and cleaning the same..." in the Queen's Bedchamber at Kensington 
(L.C.9, 289, bill 39 for that year). In 1741-2 she and William 
.Reason charged £23 "for making hangings compleat? for Princess 
Louisa's bedchamber at St. James'", out of old czdmson Genoa 
damask and fixing them up...." In the next bill they ripped 
to pieces two pairs of velvet window curtains, "cleaned the same 
with bread and made them up again" (L.C.9, 290, fols. 3^-9, bills 
No. 43 and 43). In 1746-7 William Reason, no longer in 
partnership %rith Sarah Gilbert (L.C.9, 290, bill No. 40), was 
paid for "very carefully wripping (sic.) aind taking off all 
the gold lace, fringe, tassels, etc. from the large crimson 
velvet State canopy, carved work and crowns, and dry cleaning 
and refreshing all the velvet. in the best manner, as also 
cleaning and refreshing in an Extraordinary Manner all the gold 
lace ... .repairing the canopy in several places, new covering 
the bottom of the Crowns with fine white satin. . .£130." Between 
a third and a half of the items on the periodic upholsterers' 
bills paid by the Great Wardrobe are for such cleaning and repair* 

(3) L.C.9. 286. Bill No. 84 of that year, John Johnson & Co. Mercers* 

(4) L.C.9. 296. Bill No. 16 of that year. 

(3) L.C.9. 291, 1750. Bill No. 26 for Robert Carr, for example, 

included 6)4 yards of crimson lutestring at 9/9d. for window 
curtains for the King's Bedchamber at St. James* . In 1733 
William Reason charged (Bill 19) for 33 yards crimson super- 
fine tammy to line 2 lustring draw-up window curtains and 
cover the laths, brackets and plum^ts at 2/l)4d. for the "Duke's 
apartment" at Newmarket, so that its use was fairly widespread* 

(6) L.C.9* 286, Bill No. 39 for that year for goods supplied by 

Richard Chamberlain* 
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It is elsar the Qreat Wardrobe ped.d mucb more normally than 
tht Vestry of St* Martin's in the Fields* 

Despite the price upholstery continued to be covered 
with damask or velvet in the most important rooms, but 
frequently "scarves" (1) (or anti^cassars) were supplied as 
well, and there are numerous items in the upholsterers* bills 
for cleaning, patching and turning expensive silk upholstery (2)* 
Lighter materials were used for bedding and for certain 
types of curtain* Green taffeta, for instance, was used as a 
lining (8/6d* per yard) for some figured velvet curtains in 

the King's Dressing Room, and crimson taffeta to line those 
in his bedchamber (10/- per yaurd) in 1716 (3) • These must 

have been some of the heaviest curtains used* George Binckes, 
la 1718, sold "47 yards rich crimson persian silk for 2 pair 
of window curtains, vallance and Cornishes at 6/-", for "the 
young princesses presence chamber at St* James's" (4). Few 
outside the immediate family circle of the King were treated 
to window curtains* Draw-up window curtaiins of taffeta be- 
came much more frequent by the 1730*s, sometimes also made of 
lustring (5)« and very much later Venetian blinds* The 
latter, covered with silk, were supplied quite often in the 
1750 's* The King's o%m bedding was covered in white satin 

(at 14/- per yard in 1720 "for a bolster, 3 pillows and a thia 
quilt") which was certainly luxurious* Sarcenet is much 

more frequently used* In the same bill (6), 88 yards of 
broad white sarcenet for a pair of blankets at 3/* yard 
was bought* It was sold among the alight silks by the 


• t. 


lai W* 

. ..A A 


(1) Bill 1717 -lBy of Richard Chamberlain & Partner, Mercers 
was typical in including an item for 2l8 yards of crimson 
Genoa damask at 21/* yard,* L»C.2» 20 (i)« The 
Coronation of George I in 171^ included some fairly larish 
items* John Johnson & Comp* Mercers, supplied l66l^ yards 
rich gold tabby at £1 **to coyer the steps up to the throne" 
in Westminster Abbey* 

.. - 4 ^ I:-.'.- . . ' 
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atrMrs, and its uat waa not reetriotad to the Ring's 
sntonrags* Tbs palls whieh caused such am uproar in 8t« 

I 

fiartin's in the Fields were lined with sarcenet at V6d« per 
yard* In 17Vf« the date of the • iHrliamentary Cosuoittee, it was 

* I 

said the usual price was 2/6df and”there W£ie no 8Eu:‘cenet of the 

• * 

ralue of 4/6d* per yard"* Notwithstanding this statement, 

Thomas Bell charged fi/6d* per yard in this year to the Great 
Weurdrobe for saureenet for blankets for the King at St*Jaines*, 
and he charged- 6/6d* for- some crimson sarcenet in the following 
year, to be used in the costume of the Gentleman Portcullis 
Pursuirant-of Arms* The Hoyal Accounts may thus shew prices 
which were a trifle* inflated, but they do also give the relative 
value of the silks to one another* 

Nevertheless, assuming that the Royal orders represent 
one of the most orthodox and conservative of customers in the 

^ V 4 

country,, with also one of the largest incotaes, it is re- 

t 

markable, on the whole, how little silk was bought for furnishings. 

« • ■ 

Although 218 yards of damask at over a pound a yard is a 
striking enough order (1) , it was outnumbered by numerous 
equally large orders for the less expensive materials* 

There were some outstanding occasions on i^ich silks 
were used lavishly* The wedding .of Princess Royal to the 

i^nee of Orange in 1733 brought Henry Shelley a large 

/ 

eommission for the decorations, both of Somerset Mouse and the 
French Chapel at St* James's* He suppUed 26 yards of "rich 
gold flow'd* tissue to oaks roses** • *70/*** ^ y^^# similar 
silver tissue at 63 /-, rich silver plated tiocue to cover the 


(1) L.C.9. 289, Bill No. 3 for that year. 

(2) L.C.9, 289, Bill No. 17 (foie. 23-24) Sarah Gilbert, Upholsterer. 

(3) Ralph Mires, the bankrupt shag weaver, had some in his workshop: 
see Chapter 2, pp^l76-7. The manufacturers of raw silk and mohair 
yarn for button-holes petitioned the Commons in 1718, Journals 
Vol. 18, p. 693. During the controversy (one of the many), about 
the monopoly of the Levant Comi>any to import raw silk and mohair 

• yarn, and to prevent others from bringing it into the country 
by way of Leghorn, the two commodities are always bracketed to- 
gether: see, for instance, the petition of the Gloucester 

Clothiers, Commons fiournals, Vol. 21, p. 313* Mohair for shag 
waistcoats would have been a very common use, as well as for 
good quality furnishings, since mohair curtains occur in the 
Royal Accounts. 

(4) These were a worsted material woven in extended tabby with a 

pronounced horizontal rib and with a watered A sample, 

dated 1784, exists in the P.R.O. C, 217.70. 

(5) A worsted furnishing material. It was used throughout the period, 
but it lost in status. It cost, for instance, 3/9d* per yard 

in 1718 , and was used for window curtains (L.C.9. 286. Bills 80 
and 19 of the following year for Phil & Fletcher, the upholsterers). 
A sample was supplied c. 1755 (L.C.9. 267) By John Trotter, up- 
holsterer, which is now missing. It cost 2/2d. per yard. A 
sample of low quality serge in the same document cost 3/- per yard. 

(6) A series of bills for 1740 (L.C.9 . 290) illustrate this. No. 10, 
Henry Cookes, Mercer, supplied 3 pile blue Genoa velvet at 32/- 
per yard and crimson at 34/-. f^atthew Vernon supplied white 
Florence taffeta at 8/8d., and crimson Florence satin at 14/ 6d. 
These were all for Garter Robes. Bill 26, for Sarah Gilbert and 
William Reason, Upholsterers, include furnishing items. For 
Mr. Brinks at St. James’s ”23 yards of fine crimson Camblet for 

a draw-up window curtain at 3/6d. per yard.”. Bill 39, Matthew 
Vernon supplied some green Florence taffeta for a case for a 
firescreen at 8/8d. In 1742 Henry Cookes (Bill 30) supplied 
crimson damask for a variety of furnishings at 21/-. Thomas 
Bell, in Bill 31, supplied mohair at and Florence taffeta 

at 8/8d. per yard, for covering a screen, but Bill 43, fol. 36, 
Sarah Gilbert and William Reason supplied for the Countess of 
Yarmouth at Kensington "fine green camblet for furniture for a 
four-post field bed at 3/- a yard” (57 yards of it), harrateen for 
window curtains at 2/6d.”, "ticken for umbrellas at 2/9d. and tammy 
(another woollen material), to line two green taffeta draw-up 
window curtains, at 2/2d. As the surviving samples shew that 
these woollen and worsted materials were of an excellent quality 
and colour, it seems all the more remarkable that silks con- 
tinued to be used in quantity at all in view of the differences 
in price. 

(7) Victoria & Albert Museum. 12853*13 • Joseph Sirr & William Atkinson, 
for example, (undated but mid-l8th century); "Best London and 
Bristol shalloons” were advertised in the New York Gazette, May 
31st - June 7th, 1738. (Gotte^nan. "Arts and Crafts of New York”)* 
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Insiite of the canopy and thd Outside and inside of the vallance 

at 6o/-, iMf yards of rich silver frosted tissue for the back- 

cloth and to line the curtains draped in the Chapel at 63 /-, 

rich gold tabby for the seats and floors at 19 /- ♦ silver tabby 

to border the gold, crimson Florence taffeta for the curtains 

• • .«» •••• 

over the organ at 8 / 6 d. and tinsell tabby for the curtains at 

10 /- etc* etc*, in all a bill of £1,^64* 1 * lOHd* (1)* The 

upholster * 8 bill gives a splendid picture of the final result ( 2 ), 

but when the wedding was over the silks were taken down and 

carefully put away and used again. Such occasions occurred 

once every ten years or so* The wedding of the Prince of 

Wales in 1736 was perhaps equally sumptuous, but these two 

weddings stand out* The fine Worsteds and woollens, which were 

sometimes more expensive than the cheaper silks, were used at 

least three times as often* Moheiir was used for many high 

quality furnishings, imported as yarn, or raw and spun and 

woven in this country (3) • Worsted damasks, moreens (4), 

harrateens ( 5 ) $ cambists and, in the earlier years, paragon, 

were used wherever silk was used in the State aj)artment 6 , for 

bed furnishings, upholstery and the like* Their prices were 

proportionately less ( 6 )* These materials were also sold by 
and 

the mercers, /were made in Norwich and in London in quantity 
("town-made camblets" appear on several London trade cards (7) ) f 
and were surprisingly expensive, considering the lower costs 
both of the raw material and production* 

The greatest competitors, however, with the furnis h ing 


(1) In 1750 William Reason (L*C,9* 291 t Bill 10) supplied a 
Mrs* Swinton with 53 yards of "fine printed cotton for 
Furniture to a 4 Post field bed and counterpane.*.’* at 
7/6d* per yard* Iz was lined with white linen and had 
silk and cotton garnishing* '*For materials of all sorts as 
large brass rings, tape, threads, white buttons, looping, 
studs, w^iite nails. Past, & etc* also lining and completely 
making with the above printed cotton a furniture to a 4 post 
bed all made to take off with studs and blet (?) holes**** 
counterpane to do****etc***.*£9« 2s.** Until this piece of 
furniture, most of the upholsterer's items concern the 
unripping of bed furniture in order to clean it* Something 
of a myth has grown up that bedding and furniture was never 
cleaned in the l8l;h century* The Great Wardrobe spent large 

sums every year on cleaning - cotton was therefore a great 
blessing* 

(2) Printed Linen in 1733 was 5/- a yard on aji average, striped 
cotton 3/6d., very fine printed linen in 1739-40 lO/- per 
yfiO*d, fine printed cotton for window curtains in 1747 cost 
9/- per yard which was rather more expensive than Wilton 
carpeting at 7/6d* The contrast in price therefore was 
not very startling whatever the convenience in use might be, 

(3) L.C.9. 289. 1735 . Bill No* 7, Sarah Gilbert for H*M*»s use 
at Hampton Court* 
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silk6| both in terms of price and fashion, were the 

• * * * 

printed materials and wallpapers. The latter became common 

from the 1730 and, at about 5/- a yard for the most 
expensivej including the lining and the hanging and the borders, 
had great advantages. Moreover, it was easier and cheaper to 
change a wallpaper than to take down, clean, repair and re- 
mount a damask. For bed curtains, quilts, window curtains, 
etc. Indian chintzes and their English imitations came in- 
creasingly into use. Even the most fashionable and expensive 
Indian chintz hardly .compared in price with silk. Printed 
linens, although their quality left much to be desired, were 
used from the end of the l?th century and occur frequently in 
the Royal Accounts from about 1728. Finally, English 
printed calicoes came into use, and especially so after their 
liberation by the “Manchester Act” of 1736. They were 
washable (1), light, fashionable and comparatively cheap (2). 
Although few chintzes earlier than the middle of the l8th 
century survive, it is not difficult to imagine the appearance of 

a room in the Royal Suite at Hampton Court, for which were 
bought ”7^ yards superfine printed linen chintz pattern (3) Tor 
a four-post bed with vauzes, tv/o pair of window curtains and 
vallance with covers for an easy chair at 8/3d. per yard”, lined 
with white calico at 5/“ P®r yard. The total of 13/- a yard 
was not cheap - except when compared with its equivalent in 
silk. After 1736 printed cotton api>ears openly in the Royal 
Accounts. The pavilions in the geirden at Hampton Court were 


(1) L.C.9. 290. 17^7-8. Bill No. ^3 in that yoar. 

(2) H. Kreisel. Farbiges Nymphenberg. Mttnehen, 19 ^% contains 
a series of coloured illustrations of the interiors of the 
paTilions. These are the epitome of rococo as a style and far 
moB6 elaborate than the Interiors of the HanQ>ton Court 
paTilions could ever have been. They were built, however, 
in the same period, and it is their effect that was probably 
sought. Ernest Law, ’^The History of Hampton Court'*, 3 Vole. 
1885-91 illustrates in the third volume an engraving of the 
four pavilions on the corners of the bowling green - but so 
far no view of the interiors has come to light. 
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a typical conceit of the time* William Reason, the up* 
holsterer, eupplied them with 306 yards Royal Chintz paper, 
four rooms and a closet at 2/- (with bordering at 5<i. per yard). 
104 yards, ”fi’ne paper with two blues on a stone ground”, for 
hangings in another room at l6d. per yard, l88 yards of fine 
printed cotton for furniture for a four*post field bed, draw* 
up window curtains, eases for two easy chairs and cushions, two 
aurm chairs, one dressing chair, 13 backs tools”,” with fine 
.Festoons of flowers in the cotton”, at 8/6d. per yard. On 
the staircase in the pavilion were 72 yards of ”mosaie paper” 
at l4d»; in other rooms blue and white holland cheek 
furniture (1), There was not, apparently, one square inch 
of silk. The pavilions have gone, but they must have been 
comparable in their day to those at Nymphenberg (2) • 

It may be argued that the evidence quoted has been 
for the most part from a customer who can hardly have been 
typical of the rest of the market, the Crown. It was the 
most elaborate furnishings which provoked eominent in public 
newspapers and private diaries. Fortunately, there is enough 
visual evidence to confirm the impression. While possibly 
not as topographical in their treatment of interiors as the 
Dutch portraiits of the 17th century, the l8th century English 
Conversation Picture did nevertheless give an unmistakeably 
honest impression of the likeness of its sitters and their 
surroundings. Particularly, Michael Dahl (1658-17^3) t 
Philip Mercier (I 689 -I 76 O), Arthur Devis (I 708 - 1787 ), Alan 
Ramsay (1713-1784), and John Singleton Copley (1737-1815) ee«* 


(1) See Plates 5t 32, 1?, 22*, 24, 2^, 3^, ^6 , 51, 52, 55, 

60*, 61*, 6Z*, 6^*. 

(2) This Is epitomised in a portrait by Arthur Devis, painted 
in 1748 of John, First Lord Henniker and Anne, Lady 
Henniker. Plate No. 71, facing p. 12 in E. Farrer, Portraits 
in Thornham Hall, 1934. The contrast between the frugality 
of the interior and the splendour of silks worn proved too 
great to obtain a satisfactory photostat. 
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to haTO had an uncanny knack of accurate portraiture, combined 
with a Tery high degree of 2 a*ti&tic taste* There is nothing 
inessential in the portraits, especially those by Alan 
Hamsay, but the xaaterials worn by their sitters were padnted 
with discrimination and accuracy* They painted some 
aristocrats, some country gentlemen and many middle class town 

gentlemen (1>| they were not genre painters in any sense, but 
fortunately for this study, they painted the strata in society 
who bought silks* They shew some interesting details of 
the English interior, good but little furniture, some pictures 
on the walls, Chinese porcelain or tea-sets well displayed, but 
a conspicuous absence of soft furnishings* (2) * A near Eastern 
or Persian carpet occasionally covers the bare boards, there 
are seldom curtains at the windows, upholstery is restrained, 

9 

and the walls are often bare painted plaster or panelling. 

(There were alternatives to silk even before the widespread 
use of wallpaper: leather, linen, woollen hangings, tapestries, 

either fitted to the walls or hung loose, etc*, but the lady 
or gentleman painted in hie or her new satin ensemble, did 
not buy them) * The contrast between the austerity of the 
interiors and the elegance of the clothing is striking, and 
all the more so since such a difference between dress and 
setting is not so usual in the 20th century* The contrast 
between a satin dress reflecting different planes of light 
from its billowing material and the severity of the geometric 
doorways, windows and plain walls around, was not simply 


See Chapter 2, pp.llJ-5/and Chapter 5* pp*447-456 , 

Even the French industry accepted the superiority of Italian 
velvet* The Lyon Chamber of Commerce wrote to their agent 
in Paris in May 1729 asking for an exclusive privilege to 
make ’’velours aussi parfait que ceux de Genes et de Hollande”, 
and they wanted to find out the secret of this superiority. 
According to Jeudwine, "a good velvet depended entirely on 
the number of wires, that he could make as good velvet in 
Spitalfields as could be made in Genoa if he could get a 
price for them, but that of the Genoa velvet came cheaper”, 
(1765 Report, op, cit). The article on ”Velours”in Diderot's 
Encyclopaedia still regretted that the Italians were 
furni shir: g the whole of Europe with velvets, 

59S9*50f dated 1753* (It was a woven pattern on 86 cords, not 
a hand knotted carpet), 

Carre t, the negogiant, whose correspondence has already been 
quoted, wrote to his partner in Lyon in 17^6, ordering some 
white taffeta, ”il faut une qualite pareille al’echantillon,. . 
d ' Angle terre ,,, ” The sample which he attached is a £ood 
quality slightly glazed taffeta with 9 warp threads and 4 
wefts to 1 mm* "Taffeta d ’angleterre” like "Florence taffeta" 
passed into general usage, and it is hard to distinguish how 
far a qual,ity rather than a place of origin is indicated. 

Since Garret was writing from Northern Europe it seems 
possible that, in this instance, he had a piece of genuine 
English rather than English- type taffeta, 

MS, F*12 - 644 in the Archives Nationals s, Paris, includes a 
table of French products exported to Spain and Portugal 
(compiled in 1764), together with lists of their competitors 
and the uses of the textiles. Two competitors are named for 
taffeta made at Lyons and Nlmes, These were England and 
Luisance, Taffeta was said to be used for "habilleraents de 
femmes, rideaux, bourses k cheveux", etc. 
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tin artistic device to focus attention on the sitter. I 

• • • * 

would tiuggoet it was the Tisual presentation of historical 
fact - for the painters who paiinted such portraits were not 
membors of one intimate school sharing one another's style* 
Briefly* they demonstrate that the English silk Industry could 

7 

not expect to produce leurge quantities of furnishing materials 
for the sazoe customers to whom it sold dress materials* If the 

V « • * 

industry had had to rely upon its furnishing materials, it is 
doubtful whether it could have survived the first decades of 

the century* The Royal Accounts would furnish ample 
justification tot the bitterness felt by the silk weavers towards 
their foreign competitors (1)* Italian- velvets 2 ind damasks 
were always imported openly and their con^titlon accepted (2). 


Dress and Comtmi 

It is, however, in the dress silks, both for men and 
women, that the greatest achievement of the industry was made* 

Few of James Leman's designs can have been for anything else, and 
only Garthwaite's damasks (and one '’carpet patt*" (3) )i Bi&y 
have been furnishings* The List of Prices of 17^9 are mostly 
for silks which were almost certainly dress materials as were 
most of those put on the trade cards by the mercers* The main 
distinctions were by weight, and to meet different demands the 
industry turned out different kinds of silk* Plain silks, tabbies, 
(or taffeta (^) ), and satins, were used extensively* Mantua, 


(1) Mantua was used at the Coronation of Queen Anne and cost 
12/8d.‘per yard for "gold colour and white” L.C.2, I5 (i) , 

In 1723 cloth coloured .'nantua was 6/6d«, in 1726 5/- (B.M, and 
Q*H« trade cards for Ibbetson and Willian Badcock). 

There are 2 sheets of 3/4 wide mantuas in the Berch Collection 
of the Nordiska Museum priced at 5/9d« and they are plain 
taffetas, some shot with a different coloured weft* They 
• have 98 silli warp threads to cm* and 96 wetfts* 

(2) The Autobiography and Corraspondence of Mary (iranvilla Mrs* 
Delany* Edited by Lady Llanover, 3 vole* l36l edition* 

Mrs* Pendojnres subsequently became Mrs* Delany* Reference 
to this work will be made to ”Ih?s* Delany Vol* p* ”* 

Vol* I, p* 431* 

(3) Trade card and bill at the London Museum* 

(4) P*R*0* L*C*9* 267* Mlsc * Accounts with Samples, 17^6*9* 

Sample named 3/4 Armoseen, tightly woven but supple taffeta* 
Approximately 100 warp threads to cm* and 64 wefts (tram)* 

The sample is a light buff colour with a very slight 
horizontal rib* 

(5) P*R.O. L*C*9« 267* Misc* Accounts with Samples, 1758-9* 

^cape is a thick but supple gros de tours* The warp threads are 
so tightly compressed that no weft is visible and the horizontal 
rib very pronounced* There are I60 warp threads to cm*, 
approximately, and 26 wefts* A selvage of two pink stripes 
with a white central stripe* The sae^le is buff* 

(6) G* Scott Thomson* "The Bussells of Bloomsbury", 1940* 
pp* 264 et seq* 
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a typt of tabby, was in uae from the second half of the 

0 • f • • • • 

17th century. Its price decreased a little in the course 
• • 

of the 18 th century^ and. it is erident that it was later 
used more frequently as a lining than as a material in its 
own right (1)«. Its weight was quoted as 8 yarda .to. a lb* 
in 1765« and its price given as 8 /- per yard* Kobert Carr 
thought that Italian ones were of a better quality. Armoseen 
was another taffeta in use from the middle of the 17 th century. 
Mrs. Pendarres (2), writing to Mrs. Ann Qranrille in 1733# 
described the clothes worn for the Queen's Birthday t "Lady 
Dysart's clothes were of pink armazine trimmed with silrer", 
and since Robert Carr was selling "rich black Armozeen" (3) 
in 17$8 at 10 /- a yard, it can be guessed that it kept its 
statue, which a sample of the same period confirms (4). 

Ducapes were a rather similar material but more often used 
for men's clothing. They were also used from the late 17 th 
century - and do not appear to have changed their use - they 
were a little heavier than armozeen %«ith more warp threads 
to the inch and fewer wefts, with a fairly pronounced horizontal 
rib (3)* The 4th Duke of Bedford in the 1730's bought 
"brocade ducape" for coats and waistcoats, and white and silver 
ducape for his daughter at 23/* ( 6 ) . They were mentioned on 
most trade e>urds, but in 17^3 their weight was given as 9 yards 
to the lb., eund they were therefore lighter than raantuas. The 
sample in the Berch Collection was priced at 6 /- a yard which 
would accord with the lighter weight. It was an all-purpose 
material, probably hard-wearing from the nature of the weave. 


(1) See Plate a 51, No* 6l, 60, No* 71 • Theee are all 
from the middle of the century but in 1701 Lady Child 
paid her dressmaker 6/8d* for making a satin gown# ' 
(Accounts at Glyn Mills Bank) • 

(2) The Purefoy Letters, Vol* I & II* 

(•5) L*C*9* 267* Misc* Accounts with Samples*- 
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and possibly more often used for coats and suitings' than 
for dresses. 

Satins are among the silks most frequently net in 
the portraits of the time, and they seem to hnve been 
perennially in vogue (1)# Elizabeth Purefoy, vneiting to 
Thotias Rosbotham in 17^6, mentioned in her letter (2) "they say 
sattins are much worn, I desire to know if they be, if they 
are, pray send me some patterns of a beautiful green sattin...." 
Satins varied from "rich" with many warp threads to the inch, 
to "slight" with compairatively few. In the Royal Accounts 
"rich crimson florence satin" cost, at the most, about lO/- 
but it evidently dropped in price. In a bill of 1729 for white 
satin it was priced at 8/-, and in one of Carr’s (17^9)* two 
different qualities of white satin cost 7/8d. and ll/6d. 
respectively. These prices enable some assessment to be made 
of the quality of the silks for which no named samples have 
survived. The quality of a sample at ll/2d. supplied by 
Ingram and Carr between 1756-1759 was very good (5) • In 
Mortimer’s Directory six weavers are mentioned as specialising 
in this silk, of which one made tabby as well, and one gauze. 

Most of the figured and flowered silks were heavier than 
these and more expensive, with one exception. The exception 
was the lustring in whose colours, weight and design some of the 
most characteristic English features can be seen. It was a 
material made from the end of the 17th century in this country, 
a light, crisp tabby with a special q\iality, a high lustre 
on the dlk imparted by the process of lustrating the silk 


(1) Vol. lU P.Z20 


(2) No sample or any further doscription of these has bo far 
been traced but they are mentioned in the Black Branch 
of the 1769 List of Prices. 

(3) Vol. p. 96. 

(4) Trade and card and Bill at London Museum for Messrs. 

Swan & Buck. 

(5) Bill from Thomas Sc William Hinch^liff® quoted in **The 

Russella in Bloomsbury”, Q. Scott Thomson, p. 265. 

• • 

(6) Bill at London Museum, 1735* Robert Carj 8e Joseph Stanfield, 
yards (i.e. a dress length), green gro. Lutes, Brocade ® 15/** 

Vol. II, p. 487. 28th June, 1748. 
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before wearing* In the 17th century it was primarily a black 
eilli but, by the date of the dissolution of the Royal Lustring 
Company, it had becoiae and remained, one of the standard 
dress materials* King’s Britisii Merchant of 1721 (l) said 
that ’’lustrings and alariodes are now very little used* The 
silks that are used in their stead are Rastigans (2) and zoantua 
fdlks which are quite a different fabrioe”* With the last 
part of this remark one may agree, but in 1724 ?ftrs* Pendarves (3) i 
writing to Mrs* Ann Granville about the clothes worn at a 
wedding, said ”I4r6* Rolls was in a pinlc and silvor lutestring 
and Itrs* Walpole in a white gold and silver, but not so 
pretty as I'?rs. Rolle’s'*, and, at a Royal Ball one guest was 
wearing ”a pale lemon lutestring”* The same lady i^as ”at 

Lady Carteret’s toilette, whose clothes were a pretty pale 

t 

straw lutestring and flowered with silver *•••” A large 
number of the Leman and Garthwaite designs were for lustrings 
and they were sold by most mercers* In 1747 a plain 

lastring ’’rich pearl co**” cost 6/6d* (4) , in 1753 ’’rich straw 
colour lustring” was being sold at 8/- (5)* 4 figured lustring 

cost about double the price (6)* Lady Dysart, writing to Mrs* 

Delany (7)# describing some clothes worn at a fashionable 
wedding, said the bride had in her trousseau ”a brocaded 
lutestring gown and petticoat”, so that it Is evident the material 
continued to hold its status in the period* Eight of Mortimer's 
weavers made ”striped and plain lustring, mantua, and tabby”, 
all fairly light silks. John Harris, mercer, distinguished between 


(1) See Plates and 4-5* 

In B.M. Add. MS. 36, 666^ Order Book of John Faulkner of 
Warrxugton near Banbury Oxon.< There are a number of 
samples of plain and striped lustrings from 1773 onward 
They shew the same characteristics. 

(2) p. kl. 

(3) P. 546 

(^) See p. 274 note 1 • 


English and foreign lustrings when giving evidence to the 1766 
Committee I "In lutestrings the foreign generally feel crisper and 
are not so glossy as the English"* This glossiness is still 
retained in the example which has been preserved (1). S^nith 
gave a vivid description of "lutestring brocades", which he said (2), 
"are either upon a plain or figured ground; the design must 
be open and airy, composed of various sorts of flowers, care- 
lessly disposed and garnished; care must be taken to prevent* •* 
the expense of workmanship and yet to make as great a show for 
the money as possible > There are likewise lutestring tobines, 
which are commonly striped with flowers in the warp, and some- 
times between the tobine stripes with brocaded springs* Some 
have likewise a running trail with the colour of the ground as 
other lutestrings*" The lustrings had a long innings, be- 
coming progressively cheaper but without changing in character 
very greatly* In Crosby's Tradesman's Directory of l8l0 
lustrings were described as "a species of light shining silk 
first manufactured j.n France and several years past (cicj 
introduced into this country. Lustrings, for which there is 
now very little demand, are manufactured chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Spitalfields and are either plain or 
delicately figured" . (5) . 

The heavier, richer silks are usually listed first on 
the trade cards (4)* The Lists vary very little, but by the 
middle of the century there is a tendency for paduusoys to 
drop out and royal tissues to come in their place* There is 
no proof, of course, that the silk& the mercers intended to 


(1) Except Plate 55 , which seems to shew a silk which is 
most unlikely to have been made anywhere but in 
Spitalfields. 

(2) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, March l4th, 1765 . 
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v#ere English nor that the costume worn in the portraits 

► • • » 

was made of Eni;]ieh sillc (X). Even if the precise silks 

• • * * 

sold or worn on a particular occasion were not English, 
they give the prices with which the English silks would have 
had to comiiete, and the api-^arance they would have to simulate. 
Mortimer's Directory, the Victoria 8t Albert designs and 
the List of Prices shew that such silks were v^oven in London 
and, failing a direct link in the accounts of particular weavers 
or mercers, these sources must be taken together. Ancker 
commented that: "rich stuffs” were not necessarily made with 
gold and silver, whlrch confirms the impression made by Smith's 
article. "Royal tissues" can be seen from the List of Prices 
to have been "richer" than the tabby or single tissues which 
preceded them. There was a tendency for the richest silks 
to lose favour in the period. As "C" said in ansvver to B 

in 1765 (2), "I am sure that *B* on his own observation must 
acknowledge that there were ten rich brocades wore formerly to 
one no^w....." 

There was a good deal of truth in his statement, but it is 
difficult to make a systematic assessment. The trade cards and 
bills are miscellaneous in date and character, the literary 
references a little misleading since - as in the case of the 
furnishings - it was the most splendid occasions which 
aroused comment in diaries and newspapers. The payments made 
by the Master of the Robes are systematic, but they cover a 
ehort period 1738-57, and, unlike the Wardrobe Accounts, are 


(1) L*C»9* 3* September l^th, 1739* 

^(2) L*C«9* 3» January-March , 17^0* 

(3) L.C.9. 3. July, 1756. 


I 
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▼ery limited in scope, for they quite clearly seem to have 
been only the accounts for the clothes bought by one not 

very typical man - George II himself. They are useful 

♦ 

in explaining what materials could be put to what uses, and 
give a relative status to the silks bought, but unfortunately 
they do not even take in the silks worn by his Queen or his 
children. The average suit worn by George II was made of 
serge-du-soy or worsted, cambist. He wore more expensive 
materials for more special occasions, and here the accounts are 
interesting. In 1?39» for instance, Mr. Hinch^liff^, Mercer, 
sold 3 yards of '*gold frost ground brocade with gold and 
colours at £4. lOs. a yard to the Master of the Robes (1). 

In the same bill he supplied 8 yards "yellow ground brocade 
with silver and colours" at £2. 15s. a yard, but the scarlet 
serge-du-soy, which he also supplied, was only 5/- a yard. 

In 1740, Mr . Croft (2) , supplied 11 yards of "purple and silver 
brocade" at lOO/- per yard, and three yards of "silver orris 
tisliua" at 52/6d. 45/- per yard would seem to be about 

the cheapest price at which a silver brocade could be supplied 
to the Master of the Robes. In 175^* 3 yards of "gold orris 
brocade gold and colours" cost £7. 7s. per yard (3). If 
these were typical prices for the rich silks on the trade 
cards, the "grand designs for gold and silver stuffs with 
colours" which Smith described as "commonly pretty full of 
work, especially when designed for waistcoats", it would not 
be surprising that they dropped out of favour. 


(1) Matthew Vernon, and George Binckes* 

(2) Vol. II, p, 199-200. 

(3) Vol. II 

(4) Vol. II, p. 71. 

(5) Vol. Ill, p. 471. 

y ; 
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Yet the evidence quoted above is a little misleading. 

Both Leman and Qarthwaite designed a number of ** tissues”, 

”gold stuffs”, and Leman, ”orrace tissues”, and it would be 
over- flattering to imagine that these were all bought by 
the Crown - although one or two of Leman's customers among 
the mercers did supply silks to the Crown (1). The other 
literary references are exceedingly scattered, but they do at 
least shew that the heavy silks were worn extensively throughout 
the period. In Hovember 17^2# Mrs, Pendarves described to 
Mrs, Dewes the clothes at a dinner (2), "My Lady (Carteret ?) was 
in dark greem velvet trimmed with ermine and an ermine petticoat., 
a present from her son, but it would have better suited the 
slender-waisted daughter Fanny, who had a scarlet damask and all 
her mother's Jewells,,,” In the evening she went to Lady 
North's where "The Duchess of Montrose was in silver tissue. 

Lady Scarborough in blue damask,,,,,” Mrs, Dclany wrote to 
Mrs, Dewes in November, 1755t of a ball which "Lady Anson 
began,,,,, in a green damask sack trimmed very full with blond 
lace (i,e,, silk lace) and lappets (3)* A letter from Mrs, 
Pendarves to I4rs, Ann Granville in January, 1739/^0# on a Court 
function, tells her friend that "Lady Dysart wr-.s in scarlet 
damask, ,, ,The Duchess of Bedford's petticoat was green padua- 
soy embroidered very richly in gold and silver and a few 
colours (4),,,, .Lady Carteret in a feuille mort uncut velvet, 
trimmed with silver flounces grave and handsome ,,, •” 

Some seventeen years later, *'rs, Delany, writing to Mrs, Dewes (3) « 
eaidt "I have never told you what were the Whitehall Birthday 


(l) .See, for example, Plate XUX in Slomann, op* cit* 
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clothes. The Duchess. .. .was in blue and silver flowered 
velvet and Lady Jietty in white and silver. Hardly anything 
but silver was to be seen...." Alll these occasions were 
winter functions, and they were, of course, limited to a 
very narrow circle, but they created a demand for such silks, 
and those who could do so imitated their fashions. A basic 
factor which must be accepted for the period covered by this 
study and whi.ch v/ould not be true in 19 ^ 0 , was that these 
people expected to wear clothes with a woven and not a printed 
design on them, and that, owing to the differences in technique 
between the weaving of a plain silk and a flowered one, they 
would have had to accept the fact that such silks would have 
been very expensive. 

The stylistic developments of the flowered silks of 
the period help to illuminate this otherwise fragmentary evidence. 
Foreign dated silks have to be taken into account, but these in 
themselves help to shew at what the English industry aimed. 

Changes in style were accompanied by changes in weight and type 
of material. The following can only be a sketch of successive 
developments, but they were vital to the course of the 
industry. 

The Deve lor m en ts in the Style of Woven Silks. 

from 1702 until the early teens (the period into which 
fall the early Leman designs^, there were two parallel styles. 

On the one hand, an extremely formal design, bared perhaps on 
the pomegranate motif ( 1 ) , was inherited from the l?th century - 


(1) There is a splendid toilet set at Ham House, (see Plate 4) 
which shews a typical example mainly woven in silver thread. 

(2) L.C.2. 15* supplied by Anthony Reilan, merchant, 

(3) See p* 255 footnote 2 • 

(k) See Plate 8 for example. 

(5) Plate 8 by James Leman is a design for a damask brocadted . . . 

(6) This point is discussed in the next Chapter, p, ^^0 . 
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and earlier - and this developed into a heavy and luxuriant, 
but still extremely formal, pattern. It had a point repeat 
and was heavily loaded with gold and silver, often , with a 
damask pattern in the ground and very little plain silk 
allowed to shew (1). The £9 a yard "rich gold and blue 
brocade” supplied for the Coronation of Queen Anne (2) , or 
"the rich gold tissues to cover £>t. Jiidward ' s Chair, Cushion 
and Footstool at 55/Sd." could have been such niaterials. The 
other style most striking in the period was that of the 
"bizarre” silks (3)* Leman designed a number of these (see 
Plates 5 - 9) » although none of the silks woven from his early 
designs have yet been discovered. No shape was too fantastic, 
and yet in the most extraordinary conglomerations C^) light 
and semi-naturalistic flowers were introduced. Both types 
of design represent heavy materials with a basic design of 
pattern wefts on a damask ground. The little flowers wore 
often brocaded (5) • The portraits of the period shew such 
materials worn by men to trim their cuffs and form the 
"forebodies" of their waistcoats and sometimes for a complete 
suit. It is especially interesting to see an example worn 
in an American portrait (Plate 5* ho. 5)* since there is a 
very strong probability that silks sent to the American 
Colonies (6) were English. The women of the period wore 
bizarre silks as complete dresses. They were expensive both 

to make and to buy, and it is a comment upon the standards 

« 

already achieved by the English industry that the Lemans were 
making and selling them from 1706-12. 


(1) The lighter materiale used as dresses have been worn out, 
soiue of the heavier and more formal have proved to be 
■ tougher - considering that .the wear and tear of 250 years 
are against them. It is, however, mainly as vestments 
as, for example, the one illustrated on Plate 1^, that 
sillcs of this period have been preserved — other than as 
undated panels of ijpragments* Naturally in a Protestant 
country there are no such examples to be found* The 
Westminster Abbey effigies are thus particularly important 
as a unique series, see Plate l^* 
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In the teene the bizarre motifs faded gradually into 
the damask backgrounds, but they had broken down the symmetry 
of the formal patterns inherited from the earlier centiries. 

The decorative motifs were still anything but naturalistic, 
except for the sfoall brocaded flowers which were becoming 
increasingly obtrusive. The Leman designs of the period can 
be paralleled in certain silks, though none of the latter are 
known to be English (see Plates 10 & 11, and I 5 & i4'^ • The 
typical dress silk for formal occasions was still probably 
heavy and expensive, though its design was luxuriant rather 
than formally impressive. 

There were, however, many occasions, particularly in 
the spring and summer, when lighter silks were required, 
flany of the lustrings designed by Leoian Were for such purposes. 
Indeed, they were probably made in greater quantities than 
the most formal silks, but their chances of survival were 
greatly reduced by the fact that they could be more easily 
adapted and worn out. A certain group among the Leman 
lustrings show a design inherited from the end of the 17th 
century, in which a light-weight satin or Gros de Tours 
ground was enbellished with a series of curling string— like 
Bhaj)«s, linking quite abstract decorative motifs. Leman’s 
designs were often to be carried out in metal thread (see Plate 
16). A few silks comparable to Leraon’e designs survive and 
occasionally they are shewn in contemporary paintings (see 
Plate 1?}. Few paintings, however, do shew the silks of 
this period very clearly, and not many dated silks survive (1) . 


(1) Cabinet D’Estampes, Vol* Lh.44a contains a series of designs 
of this period which are dated (See Plate 2 ^)* 


( 2 ) Chapter ^ » P» 10-11 
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Were it not for the Leman designs it would be difficult 

^ • 

to say what kinds of silk the industry was producing at this 
date* Since his mercers were a reasonable cross-section 
of the traders of the period it seems probable that Leman's 
designs were for silks typical of their period* 

The brocaded flowers of the luxuriant pattern grew 
lairger* * In its final transformation, the formal 17th century 
design turned into an intertwined pattern, still with a point 
repeat, in which the naturalistic flowers, and smaller bizarre 
shapes, curled and proliferated against a lacy diapered 
background (see Plate 21)* The Leman designs end in 1721, and 
it is among "the patterns by different hands", which Garthwaite 
collected, that examples of this type of design can be found* 
Christopher Baudouin designed a number, which can be compared 
in style and quality with french designs of exactly the same 
date in the Bibliotheque Rationale in Paris (1)* Plate 2i 
shews one of the simpler versions and Plate 22 demonstrates 
that such silks were worn by fashionable customers* The all- 
over nature of such patterns practically demonstrates their 
technical characteristics* The French "persienne" (q\iite 
different from the English "Persian" - unfortunately; , was a 
very high quality silk whose technical features were described 
in complimentary terms by Joubert (2)* Briefly, it was a tissue 
with pattern wefts and a binding warp, and usually a satin 
ground, often brown in colour* it is, again, a measure 
of the quality of the English industry that in this field too, 
they were competing with soirje of the best silks over made in 


1 


1 


(1) Vol* I, p. 198. 

(2) See Plate Nos. 26 8e 2?. I would suggest that these 
would have Oeon approxiniately the style and colour scherre 
of the clothes which Mrs. Pendarves wore. Hers were, 
however, French and this would be an hnglish version. 
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Lyon. The **lace’* patterns exist in some quantity in most 

museum coliections of textiiss* and were current from the 

. • 

early l?20*s until about 1732. They seem to have been 

at their peak about l?26-8 (judging from the two parallel 

sources for these years). firs, iendarves wrote to firs. 

Granville in March, 1729 (D , telling the latter about the 

. » 

clothes she had worn at some function: ’*my clothes were grave, 

the ground dark grass green, brocaded with a running pattern 

X 

like lace with white intermixed with festoons of flowers 
in faint colours” she also said that her clothes ”were a 
French silk. ... .they cost me seventeen pounds.” (2). These 
were primarily dress silks for women, although simplified 
versions can be found in self-colour damasks for other 
purposes. Mrs. Fendarves* description would fit a group of 
such silks in the collections, and, since the festoons of 
flowers were in faint colours, the portraits of the period 
only shew them indistinctly. 

Karly in the 1730 *s there was a revolution in style. 
Although its elements can be traced in the earlier silks, the 
change was radical and striking. The flowers in the ”lace” 
patterns, which had been growing imperceptibly larger In the 
late 20*6, quite suddenly abandoned their lace frame\*fork and 
with it the last vestiges of the formal designs of the 17th 
century (Compare Plate 24>, No. 25 with Plate 26, No. 29). 

The early Garthwaite designs faithfully record the change. 

At the same time, instead of a purely formal, decorative, flat 
pattern, an attempt was made to model the chief elements in 


(1) AutoiTiatically - Biuce a clear ground meant a brocaded 
pav-tern rather than a tissue with the pattern wefts from 
selyage to selvage* Nevertheless, many heavier silks 
continued to be made, and the material of the 'dress 
illustrated on Plate ^0 is in fact a brocaded tissue* 

A series of samples of silks from 173^ in date in the Richelieu 
Collection in the Cabinet D'Estampes for the (ju^on of Portugal 
are as rich in weight and decoration as anything that had 
previously been devised* 

(2) Joubert, Preface, xi* ”M* Courtois, sans etre doue de la meme 
correction de dessin que les autre s (JOeschamps, Ringuet, Monlong) 
en reunissoit tout le feu* II a hazards le premier de mettre 
plusieurs couleurs par degradation, & a pousse 1* intelligence 

du clair-obscur A I’art de colorer L*^toffe a un point etonnant*. 

(3) Among the whole group of designs which would seen to fit this 
description none are signed by Courtois, although they are all 
clearly by one hand* 


(4) Vanners A Fennell series. No* ?6* Plate 28» 
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the design in the round. The grounds of the silks became 

clearer^ the weight of the fabrics a little ^ lighter (1). 

• • 

* N 

Since the basic elements of the design were necessarily 

composed of a 'vertical warp and a horizontal weft, modelling 

\ 

in the round presented a considerable problem. The first 
method to be tried was modelling by tones of colour, and a 
particular French designer, Courtois (2) may have developed a 

9 

style peculiar to him, *of somewhat nightmeirish forms, often 
disproportionate in scale, heavily shaded with dark colours, even 
black (3)* Almost immediately, (siiiCe the designs'of both 
are dated), tne technique was copied by darthwaite, and she 
cannot have been the only Sngllsh designer to do so. Among 

the four extraneous designs in the Leman book of designs 
belonging to Messrs. Vanners and Fennell, which one supposes 
once belonged to Leman (just as Garthwaite had some f'rench 
patterns in her collections), there is one of these designs 
with an inscription in French, of which there are samples of 
silk in the Richelieu Collection (4). Thus, the English, 
though they were not leading fashion, were following French 
ideas very closely. French designs were cooing into the 
country, sold clandestinely by the designers themselves, according 
to the complaints in Lyon, so that the same design sometimes 
exists In both countries. Patterns could, of course, be 
copies from the silks, as was done by Leman on. several occasions, 
but in that case the Rrench silk would, of course, have 
reached the shops before the English weavers had even set up 


(1) See Chapter 2, p* 1^2 note 2 • 

(2) Joubert* Preface xi* **M# Revel, peintre, devint Dessinateur... 
introduisit les points rentres d'une cotxleur a une autre, avee 
lesquels 11 forma si henreusement ces ml-telntes, qu'll donna 
ce mo^leux, ce tendre qul 1ml te la nature* Blentot ses 
belles etoffes (ou plutot ses tableaux en sole) exclterent la 
plus grande emulation; & une fortune raplde fut le prlx 

de ses taiens* II eut la glolre de voir de grands homriies 
parml ses Imltateurs* 

e 

(3) Hla contribution has been discussed by P* K* Thornton: 

Jean Revel, Desslnateur de la Grande Fabrlque* Gazette dee 
Eeaux Arts, July-August I960* pp. 71-86, lllus* 

' f 

(4) P, K. Thornton article above, p. 77* 80* Fig* 12* 

r 

(5) G*M. 173^* Vol* V* p* l6l* Monthly Intelligencer Saturday, 
March 1st* Regrettably, Mrs, Pendarves was out of town, or 

she would surely have commented upon this occasion* 

♦ , 


... , p 
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the loom* The trade in designs must therefore have been 
of supreme importance to the English industry. If the 
design came to London almost immediately, allowing for the 
length of time it would take for a silk to cross France and 
come to England, and assuming both industries could actually 
set up their looms at the same speed, the English manufacturer, 
if he were fortunate enough to buy the right design could, as 
it were, scoop the pool at any rate in his own market* Of 
this the French were very much afraid (1). 

The most important stylistic change of the early 30*6 was, 

however, that of "points rentrees" (2), a method of dovetailing 

colours rather similar to that used in mediaeval tapestries, 

which was the discovery of Jean Revel* This is not the place 

for a discussion of the stylistic importance (3) of this 

method of shading, whereby a two-dimensional design simulated 

very closely modelling in the round, but v/hat is significant 

is that Garthwaite, presumably a typical English designer, 

reflected the innovation almost iraiTjediately in her own designs* 

She possessed tvro sets of "French Patterns", one of 173^ ®6d 

one of 1739 and one of these, (Plate 31, No* 3^), which exists 

as a silk in two foreign collections, may have been the work 

of Revel himself (4) * The vxeavcrs backed the change (ifilich 

the public demanded* The scale of these designs was large, 
and they are perhaps best seen in the heavy winter dress 

fabrics, often with figured cannelle grounds* Two royal 
celebrations must have seen these silks at their most 
splendid* In March 1735 (5) It was reported "being lior 


(1) Plate 35 » No* 5 S shews a waistcoat of the previous year which 
gives some idea of their appearance* 


1 / . 


t * ; *? ♦ I 
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Majesty’s Birthday it was celebrated at Court with 
extraordinary magnificence, the Wobility and etc. were 
dressed in an exceeding rich and grand manner. The ladies 
chiefly in stuffs of gold and silver. The Gentlemen in cut 
and flowered velvets, and scarce any but our own manufacture." 

For the wedding of the Prince of Wales in the following year 
there are a number of fairly detailed accounts. The semi- 
official ones in the Political State of Great Britain, and 
the Gentleman's Magazine were ecstatic. Apart from the velvet 
and the diamonds on the robes at the ceremony, the subsequent 
appearance of the Royal pair in their State bedroom in "rich 
undress" (which indeed it was), was described in eoae detail. 

"His Majesty was dress'd in a Gold Brocade turn'd up with 
silk embroidered with large flowers in silver and colours, as was 
the waistcoat. .. .Her Majesty was in a plain yellow silk robed and 
faced with Pearls, Diamonds. ... .The Dulcesof Grafton, Newcastle.... 
and many other Noblemen were in Gold Brocade of a suit. 

The Duke of Marlborough was in a white velvet and gold brocade 
.....The Earl of Euston and many others were in clothes 
flower'd or sprigg'd with gold; the Diake of Montagu in a 
gold brocaded tissue. The waistcoats were universally 
brocades with large flowers (I’K *Twas observed most of 
the rich clothes were the Manufacture of England; and in 
honour of our artists, the few which were trench did not 
come up to these in Richness, Goodness or Fancy as was seen 
by the Clothes worn by the Royal Family which were all of 


i 


(1) G.Nl, Vol. VI, 1736 . p. 231 . 

(2) 1736 . p* 450 . Mrs. PendarTss did not attend the wedding. 
She commented (Vol. I, p« 33^) **Monstrous preparations 

are making for the Royal wedding. Pearl, gold and silver, 
embroidered on silver tissues. I am too poor and too dull 
to make one among the fine multitude....'* (sour grapes, 
perhaps ?) • 

(3) R.C.H. MSS. Earl of Egmont; Diary of Viscount Percival. 
Vol. II, 173^-3, p. 264. 

(4) There are several in the Collections of the Henry Francis 
Du Pont Museum, Winterthur. See Plate 27, No. 30 for 
example • 
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British manufacture •••• •** (1) • The Political State of 

Great Britain carried more or less the same account (2)« 

• • • 

Much of this could perhaps be discredited as exaggerated, 

were it not for one laconic comment of an eye%d.tness who 

. 

attended ,the wedding and wrote in his private diary, "there 
was a vast crowd this day at Court*..«.I saw a great profusion 
of Fine Clothes , the Duke of Montagu's (the gold brocaded 
tissue) cost £^0" (3). Unfortunately, the surviving accounts 
of the Master of the Robes begin in 1733,, and the miscellaneous 
accounts for special occasions do not include this wedding, so 
that no further details about the Royal outfits or from whom 
they came'^have been traced# It can at least be argued that 
the "large flower" designs inspired by the French were a 
great success, and where the Court led the rest of the upper 
classes followed# Garthwaite's designs of the period, and 
the dress silks which have been preserved, shew very clearly 
the accuracy of these descriptions (Plates 29 end 3^t 
Plate 32* Nos# 36 & 37) • The same patterns were transferred 
to the calimancoe waistcoats of the middle classes and 
exported to America (4) • Menander asked for "large new 
fashioned patterns", and John Philips of Boston was 
advertising silks in 1737* "fine brocaded silks with white 
grounds beautifully flowered with lively colours"# Designs 
continued to get leorger and more striking, using quantities 
of silk but possibly a little less metal thread, until about 
1740, when at last there cane a reaction. 


(1) Smith, p. 42. 

(2) ef. Plates 46, No. 53i 62, No. ?4; and 6 ^, No. 75, for 
example . 

(3) There is no complete sequence of designs in every year. 

There is a striking contrast between those of the later 
30*6 and 1?42 (a year for which all Qarthwaite*s designs 
apparently survived Compare, for example, Plate 32, No. 36 
with Plate 35 , No. 4l. It is the scale, rather than the 
designs themselves, which are in question, for in the 4o*s 
she frequently drew her designs half size, no doubt for 
convenience . 

(4) Mrs. Pendarves wrote in November 1?42 (Vol. 1, p. 200), 

describing some dresses to her sister, (the occasion 
already referred to on p«304 of this Chapter), 

"there were several very handsome flowered silks shaded 
like embroidery". 


(5) 


See Plates 3J, No. 42; 40, No. 47, for example. 


£ven then danask patterns continued to be very large; 
ae Siaith saldt they '^require the boldest stroke of any, the 
flowers and leaves should always be large and the small work 
omitted as much as possible except it be in the middle of a 
leaf or flower* .the line of beauty, and well-shaped 

j 

leafs and flowers natural or imaginary are the only things a 
designer has to observe in the compleating of a well designed 
damask pattern'* (!)• Damask patterns thus tended to break 
away from the development of the design in other silks, and 
since they continued to be a fashionable drees silk, the 
portraits often shew their Wearers dressed in silks that differ 
very much from the brocaded silks of the same period (£)• 

There was, however, a practical limit to the scale of other 
designs* Moreover, although the heavily modelled trees and 
bizarre fruit must have been striking in effect (since they 
still are), they probably tended to eclipse their wearers, and 
they were, after all, dress silks* Again, having proved 
that it was possible to make silks with the trompe I'oeuil 
effect of three-dimensional objects, it was difficult to carry 
the style any further* Between 17^0 and 17^2, there was a 
sudden diminution in the scale of the Qaurthwaite designs (3)* 
The points rentrees, although retained, (^) are subordinated 
once more to a flat decorative scheme* "Imaginary** flowers, 
except for gold and silver silks and damasks, gradually gave 
way to the flowers of the fields and hedgerows (5)* 

By 17^^ the **white ground brocade** was established and 
continued in fashion for the beet part of twenty years. The 


(1) See Plates 40-45i 47, 48 No* 5^, 5^-55* 

(2) See Chapter 4, pp*428"4-41 

(3) In Northern Europe “ as Dutillleu remarked (see 
Chapter 2, p* 1^0 )• 

(4) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 212. 
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li ▼•line 88 of the designs and the freshness of the colours, 

• r • • • 

the restraint in the proportion of the decorative elements 

r f • 

to the plain grounds, give these silks,' and the designs for 
them, a stjle which is quite distinctive* For the first time 
in the 17^*8, the English industry produced a style of silk 
which was not a good anglicised version of a current French 
fashion, but something quite independent in itself* It is 

therefore without apology that a series of plates are illustrated 
in this study from the 17^0* s and early 30* a to shew this 
style (1)* The Lyon industry produced silks that were 
technically the same, but in style and colouring unmistakeably 
French* Possibly for the first time the English silks 
could compete, not only in their own traditional markets (2), 
but in the European meurkets, where French dress silks were 
normally supreme (3). Peter Cheveney told the Parliamentary 
Committee of 17^3 that ''brocades upon a white ground were in 
greater perfection hefe than at Lyons" (4), and Ashburner, 
the mercer, supported his contention, saying "Brocades on 
white grounds made in England aire greatly superior to those 
in France"* This was twenty years after they had first 
come in* It is difficult to criticise the first part of 
Cheveney* s evidence, in which he said "that the working after 
our own invenfeLons gives a different taste from the French, 
and a fairer chance of the Export trade than copying from 
French designs, because Foreigners will not choose to take 

from you at second hand what they can get from the french 
at first " 


( 1 ) Cf, for example, colour Plates 35 * No, k -2 and 4 Q, No, 36 
with Chelsea porcelain in the Victoria & Albert Museum: 

C. 18^-19^0: 2951-1901 and Allen Collection Nos, 2 , 92 , 

72 (C.23I & A, 1935) from the early or mid- 1750 's, 

( 2 ) And see Colour Plate 48 , i^o, 56, attributable to Spitalfields 
on the grounds of its style, 

(3) The trade card and bill for Samuel Jones, mercer, at the 

Roe Buck, New Bond Street (at the London Museum, dated I756 - 
for a white figured alamode Roman mantle) listed "rich sattins, 
tabbies, ducapes plain and shot' lustrings, broad and narrow 
Peelings, Sergedesoys, sarsenets, persians, rich figured 
stuffs, Dresden poplins" etc. He stocked "tobine , brocaded 
and striped Irish stuffs" , but not their equivalent in silk. 
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The loosely scattered flowers, often grouped casually 
In twos and threes, gradually came together into connected 
sprays, in which several varieties were combined together 
(See Plate 40 ). If a subjective judgment is permissible, 
it may be said that the latter were among the most charming 
and graceful silks the industry ever produced. Both the 
scattered flowers and the sprays have strong affinities with 
porcelain painting in the period, even to the colour schemes 
employed (1). It was 17^7 which John Sabatier singled out 
as the most prosperous in the history of the industry, as far 
as he could remember. Two or three silks woven from 
Qarthwalte designs of this time have been traced and are 
Illustrated on Plates 42 and 45| these help to provide a 
standard for the rest. One, a design of 1747i is a reminder 
that if white grounds set the style, coloured ones were also 
used, since it has a deep pinkish brown ground (2). By the 
later 4o*s, "figured'* grounds with "mosaic" ,(^or diapered 
patterns^^made with a self colour "flush" shoot, often supported 
the clusters of flowers, as in Plate 47. These echoed or 
supplemented the main design, woven with brocaded, coloured 
silks. 

"Brocades" appeared on most of the lists of silks on the 
trade cards, though not on those where the slight silks pre- 
dominate (3), and where they occur they are among the first 
three, listed with velvets, etc. They were never dropped 
from the list in this period but several cards mentioned **all 
sorts of brocades". 


The technical distinctios between 


(1) The possible connection between John Sabatier's production 

of tobines and the Irish market has been suggested in 
Chapter 2, p* 17.^ • 

(2) 1765 Report^ op, cit* p, 208, He was introduced as 
a weaver of flowered velvets. 
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brocades and tissues was also preserTed* They could on 
the other hand be coabined with a variety of other effects. 

In the late AO’s and early 50 *b an increasing number of 
tobines came into fashion (1). In some of Garthwaite's 
designs the latter carried the complete pattern, thus giving 
a strongly vertical emphasis, which contrasts with the flower 
sprays of the "white ground brocades". The example illustrated 
(Plate 35» ^)i contains a small mount of brocading in 

the outer blue flowers. The method of paiinting indicates that 
these are brocaded and do not form part of the flushing warp. 

It would be uneconomic to waste silk on the back of the textile 
for such snail areas if they were a tobine effect, but their 
use demonstrates the sk3.ll of the designs of these years, since 
these small detauLls, quite artlessly introduced, effectively 
break up the vertical mass in the centre of the design. 

Brocaded flowers which were almost life size, continued through- 
out the fifties to provide the laain decorative elements (Plates 
5^ - 56), but the grounds became increasingly elaborate with 
flush and tobine effects, in which can be seen a very high 
degree. of technical proficiency. 

The contrast between the silks considered appropriate 
for men's and women's clothing became more pronounced during 
the century, and the "white ground brocades" were most 
certainly dress materials for women (Plate 55)* Plain satins 
or velvets could be worn by either sex. It may be assumed 
that the greater part of Lewis Ogier's production of flowered 
v^Xvets (2) was for men. It would be difficult to distinguish 


(1) p. ^2, 

(2) 598l«9a* She specifisally mentioned that it was the 
"full size”* Its scale is about right for a suiting* 

She drew very few such designs - by comparison with the 
number of larger designs for dress silks* 

De BrissaCt though he drew many small tobines, did not 
apparently draw any vellures or velvets* 

(3) P. ^1. 



> 
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th« troa th« Continentnl ▼•Ivete among the Incom- 

pgLj*ai> 2 e aertes of ▼elvet enits which survive from the period 
(Flatee 50 , 52., 61, No. 73, tor example). **Flowered velvets” 
said Smith (1), ’’except those designed for furniture are 
commonly snail designs, the uncut bordering: the cut velvet, 
the ground which is but little seei, is satin, and is chiefly 
designed to part the flowers and leaves from each other”. 

This, again, is an accurate description of mid-’l3tb century 
velvet suitings. Such small patterns wore, of course, far 
more formal than the de.rdgn of the dfess silks drawn on a 
larger scale. Vellures were another conunon suiting for 
men (Plate 59) occurring on many trade cards. According to 
Smith, "the xAtterns for veluers are drawn ix^uch in the same 
nature (as velvets) for gentlemen's wear; but when a lady's 
winter dress thsy are done with an open ground and larger 
flowers”. Qarthwaite drew one in 17 ^ 2 , which was probably 
a raen's suiting (2). A rather special feature of the silks 
intended for men, were the waistcoat designs which were 
designed and advertised esj)eoially for their purpose (Plate 49). 
Thoms Robinson, at the Queen's Head in Bishopsgate Street, 
was among those who sold ”.... velvet shapes, vellures, vellurets 
and other things for aentlomen's waistcoats”. Oarthwaite 

several, and the portraits of the period often shew 
them off to advantage (Plates 2^, 35» 51) • Smith remarked, 
in the section on Grand Dcaigne ( 5 ), ’'Sometimes shapes of 
waistcoats are only brocaded with rich borders down each side, 
and the pockets and flaps, together with the ends of the sleeves 


« 






( 1 ) Th«7 had been liTlng in Spltalfleldfi sinoa 1728 , and in 
1763 the slater had palsy and could not write her own will, 

( 2 ) Vol. HI, p, 300. 
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belonging to it. for this the shape is cut on paper, 
after which the pattern-drawer contrives his design, by 
repeating the length of it, which never ought to be above 

w * 

six inches'’* De Brissac included waistcoat designs in his 
repertoire, and men’s waistcoats are usually mentioned in 
the literary sources when the clothes worn by women attending 
any function are described. They constituted a little 
branch of the industry by themselves, although made by most of 
the flowered silk weavers. Unlike the siii tings, they were 
probably as susceptible to changes in fasliion as the dress 
materials of the ladies at Court. 

The 1750* s were years of transition in the style of 

the silks for woimu’s dresses. The flower sprays preserved 

the naturalism of the ^’s, but the grounds were far more 

elaborate, and some quite non- naturalistic shapes re-appear. 

In Qarthwaite’s designs these could be taken for a flagging in 

her inventive powers (when she died in I763, it seems clear 

from the content both of her %d.ll and that of :ier sister, who 

died in the same year, that they were old women (1) ). Few 

of the surviving silks are very precisely dated, but in them some 

quite odd forms re-appear, zig-zags (Plate 53), and panels with 

complex diapered grounds and the like. The grounds of the 

silks were often coloured (although white grounds predominate). 

Mrs. De?^any, writing to Mrs. Dewes in November 1754, described 

the dress of a lady of fashion thus: ’’her clothes, white and 

•liver, mosaic ground, flowered with silver intermixed with 
a little blue” (2). 


(1) In February 1762, de Briseac drew a design for Mr. Baker 
”to a model for a Royall Tissue, •••vrltb a Filler* •• 

£ 1 . 1 . 0 .« 

On May 28th he had an entry '*to the SP of A Royall Tissue 
with: A Filler kOO 8 8f 13 ^1 (Dea.).« The design 

illustrated on Plate 64 was for 30 desines, but surae of 
the others in the same series ran up to about 40* The 
repeats are i;hue much shorter than they had been earlier 
in the century, and the cost of making them should have 
been proportionately less* 

(2) February 20th from ’’Bombyx”. 
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Early in th« 1760*8 a style developed which, like the 
white ground brocades, set a pattern for nearly twenty 
years. The Ubiquitous stripe of the late l8th and early 
19th century can be traced back to the 1760* s. The typical 
design had a pronounced vertical stripe (1) with **tobine** 
effects, deckle-edged, and with lacy or furry trisuiiings (for 
which chenille was used). The stripe was quite often white, 
or muted in colouring and som times shaded. Across the 
vertical stripes meandered garlands with bouquets of flowers 
linked quite loosely together, reversing their direction in 
each repeat (Plates 57 and 64^. The flowers were usually 
brocaded and the grounds often "figured**. The rose-buds, 
or similar flowers, in the bouquets were nearly life-size. 
This was primarily a French fashion, but the colouring of the 
silks thought to be English, seems to have been lighter and 
more sparkling. Unfortunately, though such silks have been 
preserved aliaost in profusion, there are no dated English 
designs for these years, and few silks which are certainly 
English. The two samples of silks lianded down in two 
Huguenot families, the Hesormeaux* s and the Duthoits (Plates 
57 and 58)# probably date from the 60*s, and shew versions 
intended possibly for men's wear. There seems no reason to 
doubt the provenance of these silks. The grounds were often 
coloured as both these are, and when metal threads were used 
they were often "false" by this date. A critical letter 
to the Gazette and Hew Daily Advertiser (2) said that "the 


fair sex.... with much reason and truth complain that the 


(1) The Chambre de Commerce wrote in March 1707 to their agent 
Anisaon in Paris deploring the malpracticea of the Paris 
wire drawers who were using false gold and silver from 
Germany* They said that it wns dangerous to use' these 

in silks because of the bad reputation fVenoh silks would 
get and that since, in any case, all German imports were 
prohibited because of the War, the wire drawers must be 
using smuggled metal* 

(2) An abortive Bill was introduced in 1726, for the assaying 

of gold and silver thread* The metal thread in eeleur 4 Plate 
5^> is ’’false”, and had the 1725 Bill passed, it seems very 
likely that gold or silver thread would have disappeared 
altogether from the industry. 

(3) There are a few weaving faults among the samples 
illustrated. Thus, the silk woven by Vautier on Plate 
k2 has a rather coarse d^eoupure so that the stalks of the 
flowers are a little jerky in effect - unlike the design (which 
must have annoyed Garthwdite, for Smith, it will be remembered, 
complained that the best designs were often ruined in the 
manufacture)* * At a distance when the dress was worn this 
fault would not have been very noticeable* The brocading 

is too tight in the yellow silk illustrated on Plate 
No* 36 , and the silk has buckled* The Lekeux silk, however, 
is a model of good Workman sliip* 

(4) This is a very revealing remark on the changes in taste* 

An 18 th century Ghiordes prayer carpet is now a prized 
acquisition, not obtainable for less than several hundred 
pounds* They can be seen on the floors in a number of 
Conversation Pieces where they would appear to be most 
elegant and suitable. It is interesting to know that they 
appeared vulgar and coarse to some of their contemporaries* 


f 
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rich gold aad sllv»r tlssuas and brocades made by our silk 
weavers tarnieh and grow so black that they can hardly wear 
them from one season to another « ”«« .despite the care taken to 
preaerre them from ' smoke *du8t*, and which does 

not happen with the rich foreign stuffs'*. Adulterated gold 
and silTer, '*# specially the latter"^ were held responsibley 
being **gr«atly under standard'*, the result of using a large 
port of copper alloy. The practice had been equally deplored 
in lyon (1), but it did make the silks a little cheaper (2). 

Contemporary Oriticlsa 

It is very difficult to escape from a subjective 
judgment of these silks. Ihe very qualities, however, which 
malce the survivors so agreeable t their spontaneity, their 
fresh colouring, their ulmplicity, almost naivety of design, 
combined with excellent workmanship in most cases (3) , aroused 
much criticism from their contemporaries. A letter, most 
revealing of the taste of I765, was printed in the Gazette 
and Few Paily Advertifior on March 2nd of that year. The 
letter quoted one the writer had Limeelf received 1 **I avow 

nyoclf an adnLrer of the if*ench”, it said, **and while 1 can 
buy their onnufactures cheaper will never lay out ray money 
with our people who display no mox^ elegance and taste than 
thw >Vihometans in their carpets" (4) . At the other endo 
of the scale is the eulogy printed in the Gentleman* s Magazine 
In 17^9i of which part has already been quoted. 


Its theme 


It would be Intereeting to know why the writer singled out 
this particular court. There had been no report of any 
special junketings there in the previous months, or any 
other reason why Ingllsh silks should have gone so far 
South in Europe. 
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was »*that th* English sxcsl in g»ni.u« %nd have a natural 

• < * • 

sup#3rior to tbut of th# foroiLf^norc## ♦ sVi?ry ovidont 

‘ r 

froa the great improverjrmtc which they have nar^e in the 

^ t * 

polite art8#..»unasuisted by the important aurilinries which 
are furnished abroad by public acadcnio 3 ••••mir mercers 
now send their silks to Vienna (1) and many other forei^;n 
courts where the excellence of English brocades la dis* 
tinguiched and applauded^ and this excellence arises froai 
the judicious disposition of light and shade, the elegant 

e * 

designing and the correct drawing of the model or pattern 
for the loom which ta the work of on English and even a 
female hand*».»*^ The French, (it wj.ll be remembered) **have 

• m 

never yet with all the nssietanee of their dravrlng academy 
been able to exhibit true proportion or just colouring on 

or linen in any aingle flower, much leas to aurrange a 
number of leaves and flowers and other ornanients so that each 
shall have an apparent relation to the other, and from an union 
and harmony of part produce an whole”. One assumption these 
two opinions have in common - they both estimated the merit 
of English silks in terms of the French* l^rkets were 
gained or lost by the ability of the industry to compete with 
the French, and hence a qucetlcn of style beeomea a question 
of historical fact* 

The I'ngllsh industry could at least keep abreast with 
changes in fashion, as Tester Cheveney remarked: ”lf French 

patterns were nccesnary they are very easily had from France, 


(1) 1765 Report, op. cit. p. 212* 

(2) 1765 Report, op* cit* p. 211* 

(5) See Chapter 5, pp* 449-45^- 

(4) January 7th, 1765* Gazette and New Daily Advertiser* **A large 
quantity of French prohibited goods seized at several times 
by Custosis House Officers consisting chiefly of gold and 
silver brocades and gold and silver laces burnt on 
V^ednesday evening last at Mr* Cox*s refiner in Little 
Britain, among which were several gowns worth at least 

£50 which after burning did not fetch above 30/- and 
several to the value of £20 which after the same operation 
sold for only 10/-"* On the same day there was an ad- 
vertisement for a Customs House Sale "For Exportation on 
Security" and this included ^ fine silk gowns and petticoats, 

1 silk gown in pieces unmade, 8 pieces silk for shoes, 1 
piece narrow silk 32 yards, etc* e tc* There was a 
"fire brocaded sack and petticoat" and 1 piece of silver 
tissue in this »ale * Similar sales occurred from time to 
time, especially after 1753* 

(5) Chine, with the warp printed before weaving* The process 
is described by Joubert, Chapter VII, pp* 32-37* "Clouded 
lutestrings” together with "rich brocades" were the only two 
classes of silk which William Pickart singled out before the 
1765 Comnittee which he thought could be imported from 
France at a profit*' 

(6) Probably these were made with a spun silk w£ft at the be- 

ginning of the period, when "grogram yarn” was being 
imported instead of the lowest grade of Ardass silk (see 
p, ! . of this Chapter)* In 1723* Patience Routh 

at the Indian Queen, Cheapside, was selling "silk grograms", 
which rather implies that some which were not silk v..., . 
already existed* There are samples in the Berch Collection 
which were priced at only 4/- a yard which suggests a half- 
silk* The sample in the Bibliotheque Forney of LondonJQros 
grad.n 21" wide,. 30 yards in a piece 6/- a yard is a half- 
silk, i*e* the warp contains c8o double threads of silk 

to cm* and there are about 17 thick woollen wefts* There 
are two samples, one blue, one brown, with a heavy 
horizontal rib* The sample in the Eerch Collection has 
a geometric figured pattern made with a flushing warp. 

The Gros Grain faconne, in the Fornej series cost only 
3/9<l* the yard but had only ^ double threads of silk to the 
cm. approximately, and again a woollen weft. 
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h* hi«8€lf haTing imported Bome for a weaver who wanted 
them**(l)« Th« second source of French designs was that 

f 

argued as so desirable by the mercers in 17^3^ Germaine 

Larie said "that he imported foreign silks for the sake of 

the pat ter ns. •••though there is very little profit in them..*" 

• ♦ 

William Plckart thought that the few French silks Which are 

*■ • * • 

now imported are more for the sake of the patterns for the 
improvement of our manufacture than any profit arising 
thereby" (2) • For every piece of silk he imported he said 
he "could get sight of 100 patterns at least, upon which 
the pattern drawers improve. •••" Illegal imports were not 
restricted to a "few French silks" (5) and these, in them- 

t 

selves, provided a valuable source, since pattern books were sent 
abroad for the season ahead and silks then woven from them. 

When such books or parcels of silks were seized, they were 
exposed by the Customs lor viewing and then sold or burnt so 

# 

that the industry had a chance to examine them (4) . On 
April 11th, 1?64, Robert Trott appeared before the Court of 
Assistants of the Weavers Company with the following report: 

"On Saturday last he had made a very valuable seizure in the 
hands of some French agents of a very large Porte-feuille 
or Book of Pattenns of French silks of all sorts to the amount 
of several thousands from 3/6d. to &3 P®r yard and upwards, 
coasisting of Gold and Silver Brocades, Silver Tissues, Flowered 
Velvets, brocades, Feruvians, Lutestrings, clouded (3) and 
plain of all sorts and colours, grograms (b) , Serges and 


(1) Court Books* 

(2) The Renter Bailiff, John Hinde, John Baker and the Clerk 
each had a different key, 

(3) The difficulties of taking legal action are discusaed i 
in Chapter 5* PP.A-A- 454 Z 

‘(4) House of Lords MSS. Vol, X, New Series, 1712-14. (1933) No. 

3018 . ComiaissionerB of Trades and Plantations (Representation 
of 23 rd December, l697)f p» I 60 . Silk Manufacture, 


< 



• 1 

• <0 
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Tiosuce, paint«d SarsetiAte and Sattins, etc«y which had 
carried to the Quatpms flpuse and shewn to the CoraralBsioners 
who expressed thefflseives linch pleased with the seisuure • • • • •** (1) • 
On 27th June , the Custoirie Officers handed over the book to the 
Weavers Company for the price at which it had been appraised, 

£50* It was deposited in the Company’s Hall in a box locked 
on three locks (2) , and it was arranged that the patterns 
could be inspected ”on Wednesday and Thursday in every week 
from 10 to 1 o’clock in the presence cf one of the Committee 
hereinafter appointed*’ • Not more than six were to be 

admitted at any one time and ’’only such who are silk 
manufacturers and Freemen of the Comj)any”, The inspection 
was also arranged by order of seniority in the Livery* The 
Company thus took the opportunity very seriously* It is not 
too easy to assess how far clandestine imports were openly 
exposed for sale in the mercers’ shops for all to inspect* 

It would have been easy enough for the designers to recognise 
them, which might have provoked reprisals from the journey- 
men, even if no legal action could be brought (5) • 

It was a regrettable fact, deplored by most spokesmen in 
1765, that the public preferred the patterns of French silks* 
Complaints on this score had been made since the end of the 
17th century* The Commissioners of Trades and Plantations 
made a general report (quoted again in 1713 (4) ) on many 
aspects of industry and trade. On silk manufacture they 
wrote t ”We find that the manufacture of silk hath much 


(1) p. 177-8. 

(2) House of lords l-ilS* Vox* dp* cit* Mo* 5^01* P* XX7* 

(?) -Ft?? of Qiapter XXll , “ FrencVi Fashions pernicious to Enqland 

PP 50-56. 
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Increased since the year 1670, and that our English 
weavers do make several sorts as good as any joiade in foreign 

• mm • « 

parts; but that the weavers are under a great discouragement 

. >> • * 

to make them and the shopkeepers to store their shops with 
them, lest the sale of them should be hindered Joy silks from 
France , especially such as depend upon figures and fashions « 
those comia^ from thence being generally preferred by the 
consumer before what is invented by our weavers here**» The 
somewhat prejudiced author of **A History of Trade in England'* 
(1702), commented that every material had .to be sold with a 
French name (1), a complaint also reprinted in the 17^^ edition 
of Fortrey (but since the first edition of the latter was in 
1663, the remark may have been truer then). In 1713, at the 
time of the Treaty negotiations with France, the Treasurer 
of the Levant Company, speaking to the House of Lords in 
support of his Company’s petition against lessening the duties 
on French silks, remcirked in the course of a very long address: 
”if we reflect on the vicious inclinations and fondness of 
this nation for French commodities your Lordships will allow 
there is an unhappy disposition to give them the preference, 
which can end in no less than the total destruction of all our 
silk manufactures except those that are narrow, as ribbons, 

laces, galloons and ferrets '*(2). Joshua Gee wrote of 

the same theme in 1731 on the French setting the fashion for 
the English who followed blindly (3). In April, 1733, the 
Gentleman’s Magar.ine carried a series of articles deprecating 


! 


(1) 

G.M. Vol. Ill, p. 

170. 

(2) 

G.M. Vol. VIII, p 

. 586 . 

(3) 

G.M. Vol. XVI, p. 

3^. 

(4) 

Daniel Defoe. The 
Part 2. Chapter V 

Complete English Tradesman, Vol. II, 
(1732), p. I?'*. 


”the ladles will allow nothing but French to be fit for a 
Person of Quality to wear. If you offer them the richest 
silk I the most beautiful pattern, the most agreeable colours, 
if it has the scandal of being English, it must not have 
the honour to come upon their backs'*. He then described how 
a mercer would cheat a custoirter by pretending his silks were 
French when they were really English, that "he dare not 
expose them for sale" etc., finally persuading the lady to 
buy silks at 35/- P®r yard which he could have sold at a 
profit at Ids. or 20s. 

(5) John Heneage Jesse, George Selwyn and his Contemporaries. 
Boston, 1902. Vol. I, pp. 29^, 295 • I am much indebted to 

Miss Edith Standen of the Metropolitan Museum in New fork 
for drawing our attention to this passage. 


f 
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'’those admirers of Foreign Gew-gaws who boast all their 

» • • 

cloathes are made at Paris, all their velvets and silks in 
Italy or France who will not wear a lace for a hat or a knee- 
gairter if manufactured at home” (1). The imitation of French 

fashions was deplored in 1738 (2), since it was thought this 
would ruin the trade of the country • If ’’three or four 
ladies at the head of fashion” wrote one anonymous author, 

’’would but value themselves on being cloathed intirely with 
the manufactures of their country. .. .^nd denounce ’’foreign 
fripperies2|7« • • would be a real imitation of the French 

who like nothing but their own”. According to this 
writer ’’half the private families in England take a trip, as 
they call it, every summer to Paris to buy French goods”. 

In 17^6 the argument was used that to wear French dress was down- 
right treason ^’’wheiher all persons who wear French waistcoats 
or any other French commodities do not in effect send money 
to the iTe tender ... .” (3)* It was even lamented that the 
shopkeepers had to pretend that their goods were French to 
sell them at all (^) . A correspondence revealing the 
general attitude was exchanged between two private individuals 
in the years 1764-6 (5) , ’’Gilly Williams to George Selwyn 
Brighthelmstone , August 25th 1764: ’’The pattern of velvet 

you sent me (from l^ris) is so pretty that it had made me 
alter my Intentions, and determines me to risk the vigilance 
of the Custom-House of fleers. .. .therefore I wish you would 
order the suit of clothes Immediately, and send them well 
packed, directed to Captain Killick, to be left with Mr. 


(1) Vol. lit PP* 79tSO* . ’i^r» -.-fv-xt nx 

I 'fl »•'■ li, (1 ' , -A. 1 'A 4* 


)(a) Vol. II, p, 92. 
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Bollard at Dieppe”. In November, 1?66, she wrote: ”As to 

my velvet, if you see any prospect of conveying it to me, make 
it up; if not, when I want a new skin I vdLll repair to Spittal 
Fields and take the best their looms will afford me” (1). 

A week later she wrote, ”As to my velvet think no more of it. 

If the Duchess of Northumberland was my friend, she could put it 
out of the reach of the Custom-house Officers, but, as it is, 
when I want to be fine 1*11 repair to your old weaver's and 
take some remnant of an old pincushion which will do for me” (2). 
It is perhaps worth emphasising that this lady did not mention 
the price of the silk she wanted as a determining factor; it 
was its appearance which made her consider a smuggled silk was 
preferable to one made in Spitalfields. Robert Carr, as has 
already been quoted, criticised English velvets in 1765. 

Thus, in order to survive, the English manufacturers 
had to compete successfully with French fashions; the silks 
which Leman designed had to be bought by a customer who was 
evidently predisposed against him. The portraits illustrated 
have been chosen to shew what the customer expected to wear, 
the designs indicate how far this standard was realised. The 
silks, even those not necessarily English, shew that the 
designs were typical of the silks of their period. Moreover, 
not only were Leman and Garthwaite producing work typical of 
their period, but whatever their peculiar aesthetic merits, 
their designs were, I would argue, quite up to the minute in 
style. The English weavers could in fact compete commercially 
with the Frenc||[, for their designs were in the latest fashion 
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of their day. Without these two sets of designs we should 
be left with the rather gloomy literary evidence. Although 
this visual evidence is most vital, it must be admitted that 
it is not easy to make the comparison between a flat design, 
shewing only one repeat, on paper, and the same woven in 
silk, its repeat most gracefully concealed. It is still more 
difficult to recognise the design of a silk in a fairly dim 
photostat of a painting in which the silk was not, after all, 
the primary concern of the artist, and in which it is moreover 
curved, folded, draped or pleated and sometimes only a frag- 
ment shewn on a waistcoat or a cuff. Nevertheless, it is 
usually possible to distinguish imaginary from real silks, and, 
naturally enough, a family would normally dress in its best 
clothes to have its portraits painted. If this evidence 
is perhaps unfamiliar, it is no more difficult to ‘assess than 
many other sources of information - but it cannot be described 
in words, it must be seen. 

oOo 

Some of the silks made fall outside the categories 
so far described. The two most important of these were the 

Black Silks for mourning and the Half Silks. 

The Black Silks were chiefly dress silks, since silk would 
have been too expensive, even for the Crown, to use as drapery 
for funerals and the long mournings that followed. The 
Hoyal Accounts shew that it was mostly woollen materials 
which were used to drape furniture and substitute for the 


( 1 ) 


Major, later Colonel, Lekeux In his Paper on Trade with 
Italy and Portugal, 4th June 1713* (House of Lords MSS, 

Vol. X, 1712-171^ (1953) No. 3009, p. 127) said: "There 

has been at least £300,000 worth of black silks for hoods and 
scarves yearly made here for several years.. • .by the weavers 
in and around Spittle fields, separate from the Lustring 
Company...." possibly an exaggeration but, as a member of 
the Royal Lustring Company himself, he probably knew only 
too well whether or not black sillcs were made in quantity 
outside its aegis. 

(2) The demand was sufficient to stimulate the following patent. 

(1730: October 9th, No. 520), John Qastineau and William 
Mons for "mourning crape s"^ made with si Ik^ "commonly known 
by the name of Valee Cypress or Bologna Crapes and are at 
this time manufactured in Italy only..." and imported into 
England. "The petitioners by their indefatigable pains and 
industry have at length attained to the knowledge of 
manufacturing the said crapes here at home". Letters 
patent were granted but no specification enrolled. 

John Gastineau is probably the xnan who was apprenticed 
to Charles Manche and became free of the Weavers Company 
in 1717, taking Mathurin Gastineau as an apprentice, at the 
S6une court (on December 2nd). Ee was thus one of the 
contingent from Poitou. 


House of Commons Journals, Vol. 23, p. 997* 
Vol. I, p* 70. 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Vol. I, p. l4b. 
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curtains normally in use. Black velvet palls were, of 
course , used at funerals. The silks made by the Royal Lustring 
• Company were mainly black (1). In King's British Merchant 
of 1721 it was stated that Black silks were ”an entirely new 
manufacture to England with which before the first war we 
were wholly served by France”. Public as well as private 
mournings deo^nded a complete change of clothing, and there were 
degrees of mourning and half-mourning according to the near- 
ness of the bereavement and the length of time which had 
elapsed. The Lord Chamberlain generally issued instructions 
for public mournings and their effect upon the industry will 
be discussed in Chapter 3* They created an almost continuous 

if specialised demand (2). In 17^9i Lewis Chauvet shewed 

the Parliajnentary Committee ”a piece of black taffeta worked 
after the Indian manner ... .and (said) that this species of 
wrought silk was made for Exportation chiefly” (3) - an 
interesting comment. The Black Branch of the 17^9 List of 
Prices, included linings, alaraodes 'douce or soft silk', Rustagines, 
slight strong (an intermediate category), Arraozeen and Paduasoys 
of different grades, and Mantuas i- ' ' The trade 

cards generally did not itemise these silks, but included 
some general phrase that they sold silks 'proper' or 'fit' 
for mourning. The literary sources are much fuller. 

Mrs. Pendarves, in 1722, used the death of a distant relation 

as ”a good pretence to have a white lutestring” (4), and for 

a public mourning she wrote in November 1727 (5) t "undrest 
people wear all sorts of second mourning; unless they go to 


(1) Vol. II, p. 478 


(2) A half silk* The sample in the Bibliotheque Foney 
has a silk warp approximately 32 warp threads to cm* 
and a worsted wef.t^ approximately 26 wefts to cm* 

The width is given as I6'*, which seems very narrow, 
the length of the piece as 60 yards, and the price 
20d* 

(3) See Chapter 5f pp* 474-47^. 

(4) p* 274 footnote L of this Chapter included Broglioe, 
Dresdens, Missinets, Silverets, poplins, grogsams, all 
of which are half silks* There are samples of all 
these in the Collection in the Bibliotheque Forney - 
see Appendix^* 
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' Court, then they must wear blJack silk or black velvet....” 

I^B. Delany wrote to Mrs. Dewes.in 17^7 (Df "I think black 
bornbazeen will do very well in a sack. I have one in a 

4 n * * 

manteau and petticoat which I wear when in full dress, at home 
a dark grey poplin (2), and abroad undressed a dark grey 
unwatered tabby: I shall make no more dark things; after 

three months black silk is worn with love hood, and black 
glazed gloves, for three months more your mourning must be the 
same as Mrs. Dewes of Maple b or ough. .. .’* These subtle changes 

were the industry’s compensation for what they regarded as an 
intolerable burden (3). 

— — oOo- — « 

A great many of the materials mentioned on the trade 
cards of the mercers were ’’half silks” (4), These were textiles, 
usually with a silk warp and a worsted weft, or with a worsted 
warp and an additional silk warp and/or weft used for 
decorative purposes. A few had additional cotton weft, which 
was unseen. Such materials were suitable for the mild and 
damp Englisli climate; they were light in weight and hard-* 
wearing in quality. Few have survived, since they were used 
until worn out, and then thrown away - and they were, of course, 
susceptible to attack by moth. The History of Trade, in 1702, 
lamented that light coarse stuffs were being made in London 
and thus taking the bread out of the mouths of the provincial 
weavers. The Weavers Company of London in 1719 stressed the 
increase that had taken place in this branch of the Industry 


(1) Calendar of Treasury Papers, Vol. 5t 171^1719 (I 883 ), p* 

. .^ 83 * Report from the Commissioners for Trades and 

Plantations upon the petition of the Weavers against the 
use of printed calicoes, 12th December, 1719* 

(2) Calendar of Treasury Papers, op. cit. p. 486. '*The 
Commissioners laid before His Majesty the State of this matter, 
viz”. The prohibition of certain French goods had been in 
force since I 688 and they alleged production had increased 
accordingly. 
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since the wars with France (1), and the Commissioners of 
Trades and Plantations themselves emphasised that ’’another 
happy effect of these prohibitions (2) is the increase of the 
manufactures of woollen and worsted stuffs mixed with silk 
thread; and as the consumption has increased at home, so the 
demand for exportation has prevailed* In 1668 this manufacture 
was very inconsiderable, but from 1712-1716 there was exported 
3f596,384 cwt. per ann., and without prejudice to the woollen 
manufacture ••••" , which also increased in the period* The 
market for these materials was, in fact, almost unlimited; 
and they had the additional advantage that the cheaper grades 
of silk would be used in their production* 

One of the patents for spinning and two of those for 
weaving in the period were for improvements in the manufacture 
of half silks* In 1723 (September 5th, No* 459)^ Thomas 
Thwaites and Francis Clifton patented ’’several engines, by 
certain multiplying wheels which were never before made or 
used in that part of Great Britain called England, (and these 
are used) to spin and mix in the first thread wool, flax, cotton, 
silk, etc* into a fine, even and better thread than had hither- 
to ever been known or practised in this Kingdom”, Rather 
more explicit was a patent of George Garrett’s (December 15th, 

No* 611/1744) ^”a method of combining wool with silk to be 
used instead of mohair yarns for ’lul^rines, rufferines, 
princes stuff or prunellas', which was chiefly used in making 
clergymen's gowns of which 4/5 was mohair". The "finest 
combing wools" were to be spun "from 24-36 or as high as it 


(1) See Chapter 2, p#ZlZ. 


(2) Shalloons were used throughout the period and Indeed long 
before* They were used both as furnishing and dress 
materials. P*R.O* C*217« 70* Counterpart of pattern 
book to John Hynes dated 176^, included a series (Nos* 
A^9«*6 o) of ’’Fine Shalloons”* These were all glazed 
worsted twills* 
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can; then have it thrown once 2 threads together and 
scoured and then have it thrown again very hard . • • .wharp 
it to the count that will weigh about l8 lbs. at 100 yards 
and shute it down with Italian sherbaffe, China or any other 
fine raw or thrown silk* After it is wove let it be dyed and 
callendered and drest over a condraw (?)’*. George Garrett 
is pesuxoably the familiar figure of Spitalfields community who 
contributed the largest sum to the building of the workhouse (1). 
In 1765 (28th June, No* 832), Thomas Lawrence and (?) Timmins 
patented a material they called "soyleret”, a lining for 
gentlemen's clothing* The warp was silk, the weft worsted 
and dyed before manufacture* "They are twilled in the weaving 
after the manner of a shalloon (2) and have the appearance when 
finished of a silk serge de soye"* The samples which have 
survived of various kinds of half silks prove that these 
materials were of a high standard in quality and finish. 
Significantly, there were no outcries from Norwich, the other 
chief centre of production, to support the view of the History 
of Trade that they had been deprived of their livelihood* It 
would seem that Norwich relied chiefly on its worsteds as 
London did on its silks* Black crape with a silk warp and a 
worsted weft was a speciality of Norwich throughout the period 
and later, and very little seems to have been made in London* 

The half silks seem generally to have been plain materials 
or "figured" with sxaall patterns made on shafts. It was the 
all-worsted calimancoes which imitated the drawloom designs of 


the silks* 


(1) Quoted in It* S* Gottesioan, op* cit* 

(2) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, February $?th* 

(3) Gazette and New Daily Advertiser, flarch 21st* 

(4) Inckle - linen* 
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Most of the half silks, from their weight and appearance, 
api>ear to have been dress materials, but there were a few out- 
standing furnishings textiles among them, "Fine worsted 
and silk camblets" were advertised in the TTew York Gazette, 
f1a.y 31st - June 7th, 173^ (1)» among a collection of materials 
"just imported". Cambist was a universal furnisliing both 
for curtains and upholstery, but it was generally all-worsted. 
"Silk and stuff" beds were advertised at a sale in 1719* The 
sale of the effects of a "gentleman deceased" in Edgware 
Street (2), in 1765i included "silk and worsted" window 
curtains, and a rather similar sale of goods in a house in 
New Portugal Street (3) specified thati "part of the furniture 
consists of rich silk and mixed damask", so that it seems that 
such materials continued to be used for the same purposes 
throughout the period. 

The largest single group of weavers in Mortimer’s 
Directory were those who advertised themselves as weavers of 
"silk mixed with worsted"; a few made "silk mixed with 
worsted and thread", one made "silk and stuff", and there was also 
a weaver whose name was omitted, who made "silk mixed with 
thread and cotton". Five out of fourteen weavers were 
Huguenots, including the Parliamentary witness John Louis, 

The letter already quoted several times, to the Gazette and 
New Daily Advertiser on March 12th, I765, asked rhetorically: 

"if the articles of silk and stuff, of silk and cotton, of 
and inckle (^) , and also if the articles of sruffs have 
not removed to Norwich, to Manchester, to kidderminster , and 



to Yorkshire** • Although at this date the statement was 

# 

exaggerated, the manufacture of half silks and later of pure 
silks did increase very greatly in Norwich in the second half 
of the century. It is, however, evident that these useful 
and anonymous fabrics of which so few survive formed a large 
part of the production of the London industry. 


Plate 3 (3)* Woven silk. Probably French: 1700-1720. 

22)4*’ wide. Crimson damask ground with two 
kinds of metal thread. The design is typical 
of the formal patterns inherited from the 17th 
century which developed into the *’lace** 
patterns of the mid 20*6. Victoria and 
Albert f^seum: T.128-1936* ‘ 


J 
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Mate 3. ( 5 ). 







Plate 4 ( 4 ), Woven silk, part of a toilet eet at Earn House. 

The ground light blue, the design entirely 
carried out in metal thread. French c. 1705*15« 
The silk cannot be later because of the design 
of the mirror in the set. The set ta^ have been 
made for Lionel, Lord lluntingtower, eldest eon of 
the 3rd £arl of Dysart who married in 1706 and 
died in 17H* 
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Hate (If) 










Plate 


Plate 


1. ISAAC m I'l VSI I U (|C)62-I ^2S) 
liy iiuL'iioirii iUiist. \nhtii I'. SiitihlU ( 'ollniioii 

link’ \il Ut ltuihi l.ihiitiY 


Plate 5. (5). 


(5) • Isaac de Peyster* By an unknown artist of the New 
York School# Illustrated plate LVI in Waldron 
Phoenix Belknap# American Colionial Painting# 
Cambridge, Mass# 1959 1 ed# byC, C# Sellers* 

The silk can be dated c# 1709 on the grounds of its 
style and could be English since the combined 
operation of the Navigation Acts and the War would have 
made it very much more difficult to smuggle a French 
silk into New York# 

Isaac de Peyster was born in New York in l662# He 
married in 168? and became free of the City of New 
York in I 698 # He died in 1728# De Peyster was a 
merchant by profession# Although he never visited 
Europe himself, his brother did in 1707 ♦ on a trip 
which included Amsterdan, Roterdara and London# The 
silk could therefore have been brought back in I 708 
when de Peyster *s brother returned to New York but, 
in any case, a merchant would no doubt have access to 
the latest silks, whatever their provenance# 

I am indebted to fr# A# Chapin Rogers, Librarian of 
the Waldron Phoenix Belknap Jr# Research Library of 
American Painting at Winterthur, U#S#A,, for this 
information# 


(6)# James Leman# Silk design dated 1709. It can be com- 
pared with the silk worn by de Peyster# The design is 
inscribed on the back: **London, Dec# 23rd, 1709. A figure 
for a damask brocaded with silk and silver# - ye green 
ye silver - for Fr# Wittington & Comp# ^50 cords No# 8 
& 10 - 150 dezines# For my father Peter Leman# 3y me 
James Leman#" The property of Messrs# Vanners & Fennell. 
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Plate 6 (6). 


Plate 7 (7). James Leman, Silk Design dated 1706, The 

design is inscribed on the backs ''London, Sep, 
Sth 1706 Sat tin tishue for Mr, Sadler and 
Comp, 450 cords No, 8 8e 10, I68 dezines, 
James Leman, 

33 56 in one simple 

10 

360 lashes in one simple 

L. 

1680 lashes in all." 

It is yellow ochre in colour, and thus has 
only one pattern weft. The design would be 
broken down in the draft to 430 units 
horizontally and I680 vertically. 

No, 24, The property of Messrs. Vanners 
& Fennell Ltd. 
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ilaU 7 (7). 



Plate 8 (8)* Jamee Leman* Silk design dated 1?08* The 

design is inscribed on the back: ^August 6th, 

1708 • For fhr* Wittington. For a damask 
brocaded 400 cords No* 8 & 12* I38 dezines. 

James Leman**. 

The ground pattern is yellow ochre and is 
presumably the damask; there are four other 
colours used* The design is typical of a 
number which incorporate chinoiserie elements; 
Leman used fences, small pagodas and two- 
handled vases on a number of designs* The 
asymmetrical arrangement is typical of bizarre 
silks of the period* 

No* 5S* The property of Mssk^ts* Vanners He 
Fennell Ltd* 
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Plat* 8 (8). 



Plate 9 (9)* James Leman. Silk Design dated X711* The 

design is inscribed on the back: '*This pattern 

for an orrace tissue beocaded with gold and 
silk. For Hr. Wittington and Comp. 400 corde 
8 & 12. 106 dezines in 6 simples. For my 

father Peter Leman by me James Leman. To be 
made by young Phillip Manckey'*. 

The ground pattern is yellow, the flowers 
buff and purple. 

No. 39. The property of Messrs. Vanners and 
Fennell Ltd. 
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Plate 9 (9) 


Plate 1.0 (10) • Jaifles Leman* Silk Design dated 1711* The design is 

inscribed on the backt "London, March 26th, 1711. 
This pattern was taken from a Dutch stuff. It was 
an Italian or 10 lam damask with two backshoots 
or flushes & gold & silver & silk brocade. To 
be made for ^1r. Wittington & Comp. 4^0 cords 
No* 8 8c 10 6 simples. For my father Peter Leman 

by me James Leman* 

The yallow was damask 

The purple and ye scarlet both shoot under one lam 
on the side, the orange gold, the green silver, 
the pail red silk." 

The ground pattern is yellow, the borders leaf 
green, the scrolls and some flowers orange and 
vermilion, the leaves are mauve with a yellow 
shadow pattern, the flowers vermilion, cream and 
orange • 

The property of Messrs. Vanners & Fennell Ltd. No* 32. 
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Plate lO (lo) 


Plate IJ (11)* Woven Silk c* 1711. French, Dutch or English. 

Brocaded damask with a green satin damask ground, 
Victoria & Albert Museum ( 618 -I 896 ) • 
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Plate U (11), 






Plate 12 (12) • Portrait of William Leathes, c* 1710* 

Illustrated Ko. l80 in W.C, and P, 

Cunningtony A Picture History of Costume, 
London, I960* The silk cuffs and waistcoat 
are a typical bizarre silk of the period. 
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I So. r. 1710. William lA-athcs wearing a coat with fancy cuffs; 
matching waistcoat with scalloped pockets, a fashion just startinc. 
A Steinkirk cravat; stockings rolled up over the breeches and hence 
called ‘‘rollers** or “roll-ups**. Shms with square blocked toes. 
Livute tiatit -('omtmimier Rohtrt l.eathes^ R.\. 


Plate 12 (12) . 



Plate 15 (13^* Chasuble. In the Sclintltgen T'useumy Cologne. 

The chasuble is dateable by the arms to 1713* the dat« 
of the wedding of Johann Jacob von Codone and Maria ' 
Anne von Grote. Photo. Fiom Rein, Bildarch. Heg, ] 
No. 3869. 

It was customary to present wedding dresses to the 
Church for use as vestments. 

The silk is probably French, 1712-3* but could be 
English, since Northern Gerniany was a market for 
English silks. It is a typical rich silk of 
its period. 







Plate 13 (15) 



\ 




Plate 14 (14), Siik Coat c. 1715. From the effigy in 

Westciinster Abbey of Robert Sheffield, 

' Marquees Normanby, son of the Duke of Buckingham, 

i 

iThe silk is French or English of the same date 
and typical of its period. 
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Flate 14 (1^) . 







James Leman. Silk DesiiPjn dated 1718. E.U57-1909. 
The design has a series of typical instructions 
on it for the making of the draft on ruled 
paper . 





•; f/41 ,-i. ?4 t «st •*. /.» ' 

1^# • 4 * 4 . W'\ •* *4 

^ ^ ^ I 7 *^Si*» I 'w 

m. 4 . A v*A^ t 

« ••vA* 0§ - 


//'.•,( .» ^*V^.W/.' 

I < ^V* •/•'* * f • * • / ^ ^ -/f/4»l '^t** J t 

</ ,t ••/#.. 4 V A^Wir' ^ • 'ti** .^u /A#- ♦ /A; 


^ ^ 4«»W«^ jA»^ <i««4 •«/< 


Plate 15 
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( 15 ) 




Plate 16 (l6). James Leman, Silk Design dated 1720. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, E.4507-1909* 
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Plat* 16 (16) 


Plate 17 (17)* Thomas Coke, 1st Bari of Leicester* Painted 

in Horne in 1717 by Francesco Trevisani. The 
portrait is at Holkham* Bxhibited in l8th 
century Italy and the Grand Tour, an exhibition 
held T-^ay-July, 1958* Norwich Castle Museum. 

No* ^3 in the Catalogue* 

The portrair it illustrated in C* W* James, 
Chief Justice Coke, His Family and Descendants 
at Holkham, 1929* Plate facing p* 208* 





Plate 17 (l8)* Detail of the sleeve of his coat. The silk, 

which has a woven pattern, is probably French 

or Italian* 
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( 17 ) 


IHOMAS COKE, AGED 20, BY IREVISAM. 
I' mm it poi tnut at Holl^hitm, 




rv 


Plate 18 (19), James Leman* Silk Design dated 1718. 

E. 4451-1909. 
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Plate 18 ( 19 ). 



Plate 19 (20). Torah Mantel. No. 177 in Anglo-Jewish 

Exhibition held at the Victoria & Albert 
Museum in 1956. Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue of Bevis Marks. Abraham Mondes 
da Costa had Scroll made in 1720. Red 
satin ground, blue, grey, dark green, pink 
and yellow silk, and file and fris^ silver 
and silver gilt thread. This would have 
been one of the richest silks of its period. 
See p. 27^ • 
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Pla.te 


( 20 ) 





Plate ZO (21), Nicholas Leake, 4th Earl of Scarsdale by Michael 

Dahl* (In the Nationalmuseuxn Stockholm)* Plate 
XXXVIII in ;iichael Dahl by W* Nieser, 1927. 

The silk of his waistcoat is comparable both with 
the Torah Mantel on Plate 19 and the design by 
Lemn on Plate 18* 


MK IIAKL HAUL: NICHOLAS LKAKK, 4 TH KAKL OF SCAKSDALK 


N ATIKN STO« KIIULM 


Pl’ite 20 


( 21 ). 



Plate 21 (22). 


0 


Silk Dealgn probably by Christopher Baudouixii 
dated 1725. It is a design among the 
^Patterns by Different Hands", collected by 
Anna Maria Garthwaiite. No. 5973*3.1« 

The design is inscribed on the back: "Mr. Solth, 

For Mr. Peter Lekeux, March the 11, 1725 • 
cords No. 8 & 10, 102 De zincs long. 

(In another hand) l>lr. Huddleston." 
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Plate 21 (22) 


Plate 22 (23) & (23a)# Thomas Gray by J# Richardson# Probably 

painted when he went to £ton in 1727« 
Plate XI (115) in J# W# Goodisont 
Cambridge Portraits, 1955 f Vol# I# The 
University Collection# 

The silk of the boy’s coat, a light blue 
in colour, shews a typical lace pattern 
of the period# 


( 23 ) 


(23a) 


Plate 22 (2J) I, (23a). 



Plate 25 (24). part of a Silk Deeign. French, dated 1728, 

by an unknown designer. For a '*Persienne” 

(a silk very different from the |Inglish 
^Persian'*) • BibliotKIque Nationale, Cabi^t 
A*£etafflpes, Vol. LW. 44 a. 

flhe inscription at the side of the design readst 
’•Persienne argen nue a argen glac<? e argen frie^ 
de I72G”. i.e., it is intended for a silk with 
%hree kinds of aetal thread. 


1 

i 
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Plate 23 (2k) . 



Plate 2^ (25) 


• Anna >^ria Garthwaite* Silk Design c. 1730 • 
From a Series described on tbe original cover 
as "Double Tabbys". 5975»^« Ibe design 
is a typical "lace pattern" of the period and 
can be dated by reference to other designs * 
dated 1729 and 1731. 


Plate 2^ (26)* Anna Maria Garthwaite. Silk Design c, 1751* 

5975*2 • The colour scheme, although much 
reduced in tone, is typical of the Series* 


Plate 24 (2?) • Anna Kiaria Garthwaite# Silk Design c.l751. 

5975 . 2 C detail). 





( 26 ) 


( 27 ) 


i-late 24 (25), (26) & (27). 



Plate 25 (28). Samuel Egerton, by Bartolomeo Naaarl. Painted 

In Venice in 1732. No. 207 in the Catalogue 
of Italian Art and Britain, Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, I960. 

The silk of his waistcoat is probably French 
of precisely this date. 
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Plat# 25 (28) 


Plate 26 (29), Anna Kiaria Garthwaite. Silk Design c* 1733, 

From a series described on the original oorer 
as "Double Tabby s". 5975.11. The design 

may be compared with the prerious two plates 
and shews how the flowers have broken away from 
the lace fraiaework of which there is still a 
suggestion in the formation of the plain ground 
areas* The design is dated by reference to 
other, dated, designs* 
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Plate 26 (29) 




« 

l4 ^ ^ 

V 


Plate 27 (30). Worsted, with a blue ground and the pattern 

in several colours* The property of the 
Francis Dupont f^useum, Winterthur, U*S*A* 
59.7.9. Probably English (Norwich or Spital- 
fields), almost certainly acquired in Spain, 
cf. No. . 29 * 1733. 




I 


I 


i 
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Plata 28 ( 31 ) • Silk Dasign by an unknown Franeh daeif;a«r« 

Tha daslgn balongad to Jatnae Laiaan, eind is 
No* 76 in tha Book of Da signs balonging to 
Hassrs, Vannare St Fannall Ltd* Tha daslgn 
is e* 1732 and is similar in styla with a 
sarias in tha Cablnat d^Kstanpas of tha 
Biblloth^qua Natlonala* Thasa could all haaa 
baan by tha daeignar Courtois (sea p*^Io ), 
but nona ara signad* Thara ara savaral 
fragoants of silk wovan from this daslgn in 
tha Bieholiau Collaotion* 
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Plate 28 (31) 






Plate 29 (32). Anna Marla Garthwaite. Silk Design c. 1734, 

The original cover for this series Is missing 
and the type of silk for which this Is Intended 
Is unkno%im» 3971* 31* ^he design Is typical of 
its period, with trees and flowers heavily modelled 
but rendered In disproportionate scales. 
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Plate 29 (32) . 


Plat* 50 (35). Dr*B6, c. 1735-173^. The silk could be 

English and may be compared in style with 
Qarthwaite*s design in the preyious plate* 

-T. 719-1915. 

Tissue, with a tabby ground and green and white 
pattern wefts, the other colours brocaded. 
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Plato 50 (33) 


Plat* 31 (3^) Silk Design, probably by Jean Revel c* 175‘^-3 

(see p*311 )• The design is among the 
”French Patterns” which belonged to Anna Maria 
Garthwaite. 597^ *7* 

Plate 31 (35). Woven Silk. French, c. 1732-3* Woven from 

the design shewn in the previous plate.' This 
example is in the Musee des Tissue at Lyon, and 
there is another in the aewebesammlung of the 
Textilingenieurschule at Krefeld. 



( 35 ) 


Plate 31 (5'f) t (35). 



Plate 32 (36)* Anna Maria Qaxthwaite.* Silk Design dated 1735« 

From a series described on the original cover 
as ^Brocades from 1735-^” • 5977 *o* 

The design shews Qarthwaite using "points 
rentrees" to achieve a three-dimensional effect* 

(see p. ) • 

Plate 32 (37)* Anna Maria Qarthwaite* Silk Design dated 1735 5977 • 

cf* (56)3bove. The brownish colour scheme with 
black"^shading is typical* The design has "points 
rentrees" as (56) ^ The three-dimensional 

effect which they impart can be appreciated, although 
they are invisible in this poor reproduction* 
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Plate 3 Z (36) t< (37), 





Plate 33 (33)« Antonio DaTid. Qeorge Lewie Coke. Painted 

In Roae in 1733* No. 123 in the Catalogue, 
Italian Art and Britain, Boyal Academy of 
Arts, London, I 96 O. 

The waistcoat and cuffs are silver with roses 
in silk, the silk is probably French of pre- 
cisely this date. 
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Plate 35 (38). 



9 



I 


Plat* 34 (39)* Anna Maria (^arthvalta • Silk Peeigas dat«d 17^1* 

The lower left hand deeign is for a **grograe**, 
a half Bilk. The tobine on the lower right 
hand aide ie drawn on **rule paper** • 397^«13« 


I 


# 1 
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Plat* 34 (39). 




Plate 3^ (^)« Anna Maria Qarthwalte. Design for a tobine 

dated 17^1 • The shading of colours in the 

%farp is managed with great subtlety, and the 
central mass broken by the small blue flowers 
which project* These would have been brocaded, 
for there is a horizontal yariation in colour* 


Plate 35 (^1) • Anna Maria Qarthwalte* Silk Design dated 17^2* 

To be woTen by Captain John Baker (see p*15^eu. ) 
39dl*23* The design is for a brocaded tissue* 
The blue and pink flowers would have been 
brocaded* The yellow may indicate metal thread 
as it does in the design for the Lekeux silk in 
the same series* 


Plate 35 (^2)* Detail of a brocaded silk of the 17^' s* 

Probably made in Spitalfields* The ground 
is a light coffee colour* 
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Plat» 35 (40), (41) I. (42). 


Plate 36 (^5). 


Anna I4aria Gapth%iaite* Silk I^eslgn for a 
damask 9 17^2# 59^0 • 
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Plat* 36 (43) . 




Plate 37 (^). Anna t^iaria Garthwaite. Silk Design dated 

The design is carried out in shades 

of yellow. 5981.20. 
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Plate 37 (IMf) 


Plate 38 (^^)* Silky woven by Captain Peter Lekeux from the 

design on the previous Plate in three kinds of 
silver thread on a blue taffeta ground. 
\Tictoria & Albert Museuniy T.dl-193^« 





Plate 39 (^6) 


• Silk woven by Captain Peter Lekeux from 
the design by Anna Maria Garthwaite. The 
colouring is much more vivid than this 
illustration would sug^yest^ but the different 
reflections of light from the three different 
kinds of silver tliread can be seen* 





PlaU 39 (^6). 




Plata ^0 (^7) . Anna fferia Garthwaiita. Silk Design dated 17^5* 

5984.5. In the index to this aeriee the design 
is described by Oarthwaite as a ”Bro.(caded) 

Sat ten”. 
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Plat* 40 (47) . 


Plate kj ( 48 ) Anna Maria Garthwaite. Silk Design dated 174 ? 

In the Index to this series the design is 
described as a '*bro» tobine". 


1 

\ 

I 


f 
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Plate kZ (^9) 


Drees • the ellk woven by Daniel (?) .Vautier 
from the design shewn on the previous plate. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, T.706-1913* 
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Plate kZ 


(^ 9 ) 





Plate 43 (50) Detail of the silk shewn on Plate 42. The 

self-colour pattern in the ground is a warp 
effect - the tobine of the design, the small 
flowers are brocdded# The rather coarse 
decoupures are noticeable in the jagged line 
of the stalks of the flowers. 
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Plate k (50) 



Plate 44 (51) Anna Maria Garthwaite. 

1747. 5985.9. In the 

the design is described 
Lut(e string)'*. 


Silk Design dated 
Index to the series 
as **A Bro.(caded) 



I 


Plate ^4 (51) 


Plate 45 (52) Silk woven by Daniel (7) Vautier from the 

design by Garthwaite shewn in the previous 
Plate, Victoria and Albert Museum, 

T, 720-1913. 
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Plate 45 (52). 


Plate 46 (53) Alured Clarke of Godmanchester (1658-1744) 

with his wife Anne Trimnel (I 671 -I 755 ) by an 
anonymous painter c, 1740. Plate 37c in 
J. Steegman: A Survey of Portraits in Welsh 

Houses* Vol. I, 1957 * North Wales. The 
lady's dress is a grey damask shewing the large 
scale designs of this date. 

Plate 46 (54) Arthur Devis. Two portraits of members of 

the Warden family. Plate 12 in the 
Catalogue of an Exhibition at 25 Park Lane of 
English Conversation Pieces* 1930. 

The lady on the left is wearing a quilted 
silk petticoatf * the lady on the right plain 
satin. The bare boards and windows without 
curtains contrast with the dress worn by 
the sitter. 
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( 1 . Rm M., 17 


« i»rvneht “f.oMfirrv t.ifr** 



\lf^7 M\l;\ w 
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(5^) 



Plate 4b 


( 53 ) 8 * ( 54 ). 



Plate 47 (55) Anna Maria Garthwaite, Silk Design dated 

1748 • 5986.2, In the Index to this 

series the design is described as a '*bro. 
lut. (e string)”. 
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Plate 47 (55) 


Plate 48 (5^) Brocaded woven silk of the early 1750* s* 

Probably made in Spitalfields* The rosebuds 
are practically life-size. The silk of the 
ground has buckled when removed from the 
tension of the loom. 

Plate 48 (57) Anna Maria Garthwaite. Design for a gauze 

lappet pattern, dated 1752. Mr. Grumpier 
must be John Grumpier the gauze weaver, 
see p. 4^ . 5989*6. 
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Plate 48 (56) 8. (57). 



Plate 49 ( 58 ) Anna Maria Garthwaite. Design for a waist- 
coat shape, dated 1750* 5988 . 31 • 

If Mr* Turner was one of the partners in 
John and Robert Turner, the design may not 
be for a silk waistcoat (see p*63,97Cb.) but 
for a worsted one. Garthwaite designed several 
other waistcoats in the course of her career. 
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Plate 49 ( 58 ) • 


Plate 50 (59) Suit of figured cut and uncut velvet woven 

to shape. English or French 17^5-55* 
Victoria & Albert Museum, 1904- 
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Plate 50 (59) 


Plate 51 (6o) Alan Ramsay* George Bristow, Plate ixa in 

A* Smart I The Life and Times of Alan 
Ramsay, 1952. Facing page 80. 

The waistcoat has a brocaded silk border and 
decoration on the pocket* 


Plate 51 (6l) Robert Feke* James Bowdoin II, Plate 17 

in Catalogue of Detroit Institute of Arts, 
•Painting in America, *1957 • 

The waistcoat is satin with a damask design 
on the pocket and borders* Early 17^0* s. 
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Plate 51 (60) fc (6l) 






Plate 52 (62) T. Hud son. Portrait of Sir Henry Oxendon, 

1756 , Sold at Christies 20th November, 1931 f 
lot 42. National Portrait Gallery Neg. 845. 
The cut velvet suit may be compared with the 
suit on Plate 5^* 
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Plate 5 a (62). 



Plate 55 (63) Woven Silk. Probably English (Spitalfields) , 

1750’s. In the Los Angeles County Museum, 

Los Angeles County Museum No. L.2100.57-0. 

Detail of brocaded, figured taffeta. The 
photograph shews one width which is 21 inches. 
Design repeats at l8 inches. Scale of photo 1:3* 
Colours: 

The three flowers seen ”full face” in the photo: 
deep crimson, brown, rose, light and dark green, 
reddish brown; ten metallic gold round dots; 
the flower in "profile” nearest to lower hem in 
photo: metallic gold, black, brown peach and 

yellow; 

same flower repeated in centre of upper portion 
of photo: metallic gold, dark blue, light blue 

and white ; 

the three flowers "in profile" superimposed on 
extreme points of zig~zag line: mauve, pink 

and white; six oval dots in metallic gold. 

Stems and leaves: black, dark green and pale green. 

Other leaves and zig-zag lines: metallic gold. 

White ground. 
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Plate 53 (63) 


Plate 5,4 (6^) Brocaded woven silk with a ’’flush” pattern 

in the ground. Probably made in Soitalfields 
in the mid 1750* s. The colouring and the 

style of the flowers are both typical of English 
silks, the diapered patterns, both in the 
ground and in the leaves, are typical of the 
period • 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Plate 54 (64) 


1 


Plate 55 ( 65 ) Portrait of £linor Frances Dixie « illus. 211 

in C.W, & P* Cunnington.£nglish Costume^ in the 
Picture Histories series* The picture is also 
reproduced in the Connoisseur Period Guide, Farly 
Georgian Period* The brocaded silk, with a 
'* flush” pattern in the ground must surely be 
is^nglish of the late ^0*s or early 1750* s* 
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ill 1750‘s l.lmor I nirurs Dixir in ;i saik-hack j^own with Tnhli sliix i-Houncis now tailing iHhitul *»nl\ .iiul trrhK Lu i -i ili;i il ruIfU > 
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worn o\iT an uniliTcap. Note* the lon^ ^»lo\ls, // l*uhrrutn, ('ity of \ottimjhtiot .ht (iailvrv 


Plate 5 “^ (65) 


Plate 56 (66) Panel of woven silk from a firescreen. 

The property of Mr* Thomas Aubertin* 

According to the label sewn to it, the silk 
is said to have been designed by John Vansommer, 
an ancestor of Mr* Aubertin; as Vansommer was 
active in the middle and second half of the 
18th century this would seem quite possible* 

The silk dates from about 1755-60* 








Plate 56 (66^. 



Plate 5 7 (6?) 


Four fragments of silk said to have been 
made by a member of the Desormeaux family* 
The silk probably dates from the mid-6o*s 
to mid-70*s* 
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Plate 57 ( 67 ) 



Plate 58 (68) Sample from the end of a piece of edlk, said 

to have been woven by a member of the Duthoit 
family. The property of Mrs. Turner. 

The silk probably dates from the ndd-1760*6 

- 70*s. 


Plate 58 (68). 


Plate 59 ( 69 ) Anna Maria Qarthwaite. Silk Design dated 

17^2* This is one of Qarthwaite *s few designs 
presuinably intended for men’s suiting. 

5981.9. 


Plate 59 ( 70 ) Two pages from an English exporter's pattern 

book of silks. In tho Berch Collection of the 
Nordiska Museum in Stockholm. 
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Plate 60. (71) Arthur Devis. A member of the Scrgieon family, 

Plate 13 in the Catalogue of an Exhibition at 
25 Bark Lane of English Conversation Piece S| 
1930, The sitter's gown is plain satin, he has 
a picture above his fireplace and a Chinese vase 
beneath it. There are no soft furnishings. 


Plate 60 (72) Nicholas Fazackeriey by Arthur Devis, dated 

1763* Plate 8 in S.H, Paviere, The Devis Family 
of Painters, (Catalogue No, ^), 
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Plate 60 


(71) S> (72) 




Plate 61 ( 73 ) John Bours by John Singleton Copley, c, 1763, 

Plate 26 in Boston Museum of Fine Arts, B.N. 
Parker & A,B» Wheeler, t John Singleton Copley, 
1938 . 
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Plate 61 (73). 


Plate 62 (7^) 


John Singleton Copley. Mtb. John Barrett. 

Plate 12 in Boston Museum of Fine Arts: Loan 

Exhibition 100 Colonial Portraits, 1930. 

The dress shews a damask probably of the mxd-17b0 b. 
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Plate 62 ( 7 **) 
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Plate 63 (75) Nicholas Boylston by John Singleton Copley, 

dated 1767* Plate 78 in Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, B.N, Parker 8e A.B. Wheeler, 

John Singleton Copley, 1933. 

The damask banyan was evidently a prop in 
Copley's studio as it appears in several 
paintings. It probably dated from the 
early • 60 *s, 
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Plate 63 (75). 
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Plate 64 (76) Silk Design, French mid-1760*s. The property 

of Messrs* Warners Ltd* The design is probably 
from Lyon since the paper on which it is 
drawn comes from there* The design is typical 
of its period* 
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mte 64 (7' ). 



Plate 70 (84) Organzining M113,, froa j)iderot!-s Encyclopaedia, 
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Plat# 70 (84) 


Plate 70 ( 85 ) 


Vjarping Mill, from Diderot * b Encyclopaedia* The 
correct length of silk for the piece to be woven 
is wound on to the mill. The v;arp will sub- 
sequently be taken from the mill in a series of 
operations to ensure the threads remain untangled, 
etc* and then entered in the loom* 


Plate 70 (86) One of the operations in transferring the design 

drafted upon “ruled •• or graph paper to the loom, 
from Paulet’s L*Art du Fabricant des ^toffee 
de Sole, Vol* 7t Part 11* The correct number of 
threads on the simple or false simple are selected 
according to the siae of the paper and grouped in 
order to facilitate the “reading in“ of the design. 
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Plate yo (85) 8 c ( 86 ) 




Plate 71 (8?) Diagram to shew the weave of a typical tissue. 

There are two pattern wefts (yellow and brown) 
bound in 5 ^ 1 twill by the threads of the 
binding warp (tinted blue). There are three 
ground warp threads between each binding warp 
thread and these are woven in a satin of 5 with 
the ground weft. The satin only shews , however, 
in the ground of the textile. It would normally 
be hidden in the areas of the pattern by the 
thick pattern wefts. 
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PlaU 72 W ) . 









Plat* 73 (dd) Th* laehes art tied upon the aimpl*, froa 

0l4erot*8 KnoyeXopaedla* £Uieh row of laahts 
repreeenta one line on the ruled paper and 
probably one colour In one line of weaving* 







F’late 72 (88) 












Plate 74 ( 89 ) The Draw Loom, from Diderot's Kncyclopaedia. 

^The simple ic at the right-hand side of the 
loom. 




Plate 75 (90) Tae Comber 13oard . l*he order in which the 

cords are entered determines the number and 
the type of repeat in the width of the 
material. 

The cords which control the same threads in 
each repeat are tied together at the neck 
above the comber board, and one cord 
representing them all passes over the pulley 
and is attached to one cord on the simple* 


Plate 75 (91) Diagram taken from Plate 11, Murphy Art of 

Weaving, to shew the position of the comber 
board • 



Plate 75 (91) • 


To rtieSrnpiB.soa'Ill^ 


The Board: On Hve Uft thecorxJe arc 

entered Jor a straight* rep€a^ — 3 
ia tha WidHi rtTft material . beioi*/, At 
Aecori 0/fe entered far ol pot^b repeat- on 
poi’nl* repeat in the fne-mate-ncii. 



Plate 74-^6 



riaU 75 (90.' 



Plat« 76 (92) Dla^reui to shew ths dual coutrol o£ ide warp 

threads on a drawlooiif by the abaft s to mak* the 
ground weave and by the figure harnesa* Tlie 
weaver before ho can begin to work, must enter the 
threads in their correct order tlirough both the 
heddles on the sliafts and the eyes 00 the figure 
harness** 


Aoi. 



A diagram to shew the dual control of the warp 
threads on a drawloom, ( see pages )* | 

This is not drawn to scale. The size of the denta 
in the reed is especially exaggerated. 


Plate 76 (92) 


PlaUi 77 (95) A velvet loon* from Diderot's F.ncyclopaedia* 

The »»in difference between it and the draw- 
loom on Plate 7.A- 1# the frame on the right-hand 
aide contatnlag a seriee of bobbin® each with 
their own independent woig!it or lingo, 

Xheae bobbin* hold the threads of the pile 
werp which will be taken up at a different 
rate from the other warp threads. 




(1) See below, p*41A-"5- 


THE EXPANSION OF THE INDUSTRY 


There are no production figures which can be quoted 
without reservations — since there wasy of course ^ no normal 
machinery for compiling such statistics. The years when 
the silk industry ran into difficulties stand out and, 
naturally enough, the estimates of former prosperity made in 
these years v;ere enhanced. There is good reason for 

thinking that the Customs figures are reliable (1), but they 
do not take into account the home market. It can, however, 
be argued that there were ^ a number of factors which favoured 
the expansion of the industry in this period and these will 
be discussed in this chapter, while in the next the difficultie 
with which the industry had to contend will be considered. 

It is hoped that the crisis of l?64-6 can then be seen in 
greater perspective than it could be at the time. 

The English I^ercantile system of the l8th century is 
the first factor to be assessed in this chapters secondly, 
the efficacy of officiail encouragement and thirdly, the 
question of the markets for English silks. Although much 
of the evidence to be quoted is opinion rather than fact, 
the silk industry in London need not be considered in vacuo. 

At almost every point a comparison can be made with its 
greatest competitor, the Lyon industry, which is liberally 


(1) F.12.644, Archives Natlonales, Pauris* 


(2) F.12.6^f7-8. 
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docuoMDted* roreover« In th« minds of its contemporarios 
the fortunes of the silk industry were very ciuch tied to 
the pror^ress of the woollen and worsted iudustriest ^nd attacked 
by the insidious competition from the rising cotton industry. 

9 

1» Ths Kagllsh Mercantile b:/stea» 

Whatever truth there was in the strictures of Adam 
Smithy and whatever the future industrial development 
of this country was to be, there is no doubt that England 
was widely admired abroad, and indeed envied, for its 
official econoi^ic policy* A document on trade with Portugal, 
compiled by a French official in 1769 (1), drew a comparison 
between the French and English mercantile systems, mentioning 
the English Bounties on exported goods, the drawbacks on re- 
exports, and, above all, the extra advantages to this country 
which came from exporting in British shipping. ”11 est facile 
d'apercevoir tout le bien qui doit resulter d*une administration 
auesi sago, tant pour le commerce que pour la navigation 
Drltannique. • . Tlie document added, ”I«s Anglais qui 
s'expatrient pour le comuex'ce ainsl que leurs enfants sont 
interesse ^ etre Anglais par tout et a porter a leur pa trie 
dont ils ne perdent jamais la national! te une vive affection”... 
Another undated memoire (2), was a "Demonstration g^ometrique 
de la ChQte prochaine du Comnerce de France par 1 'aggrandisement 
du Comnerce des Anglais”. The paper turned on the 
assumption that the English could export more cheaply to 


(1) ArchiveB De par tmen tales. Seriex C. 10. Industries 

et Kianufactures* 

(2) It is interesting to see that already by the end of the l3th 
century the legend had grown up that the Huguenots came from 
Lyon. It has already been shewn that they did not - with a 
few exceptions - Nimes, on the other hand, did send a number 
of refugees to London. It is perhaps symptomatic of the lack 

of contact between one French province and another that the writer 
of this memorial was unaware that the majority of Huguenots had 
emigrated from ilormandy, Touraine and Poitou. 


the West Indies than the Spaniards, and were driving 
the latter out and therefore fflonopollsing the trade in dye- 
stuffs* Although it stressed competition from Scottish 

f • • 

and Irish "toiles**, it did not mention 'sil>:* Some undated 

• • f 

'•Obaervations” of the late l8th century in the Lyons archives (1) 
referred to '*Les Anglais notres plus grands eiiemies***" who 
had united the Continent against France* **Les laanufactures 
de Boyes anglaises n’ont nequis quelque faveiyp, quelque 
perfection que depuis la H^irocation de I'l^dict de Nantes***" 
whose intolerance it deplored because it had forced "beaucoup 
de francais re commendable s et utiles h s’expatrier* * * •" 
especially fabricants from Lyon and Limes (2), and it argued 
that Kngland had played a great part in the decline of Lyon* 

The most important feature of the "sage administration" 
in this context were the Navigation Acts* They were of 
particular importance to the silk industry since, on the one 
hand, all the raw material had to be imported, and on the other, 

certain markets for woven silks outside this country became 
inoreaningly important* Conversely, 'iritish command of 

the sea was a great hindrance to the industry's rivals* 

The Lyon Chamber of Commerce wrote in July 1706 to Paris of 

the effect of the War on their trade: "C'est uniqueraent la 

difficulte dee passages, le risque ou I'on s' expose en voulant 

faire ce commerce, la cessation presque g^nerale de toute 

sortee d'affaires, en un mot toutes lee portes sont bouch^cs 

tout est devenu difficile et dangereux** *" 


The economic 


(1) Parle, Archives Natlonalee F.12.641* 

(2) C, King (17^3 edition) British Merchant, Vol. I, p. 12., Vol, 
II, pp, 191-198. 

(3) St. Croix from 1757t Guadeloupe from 1739 t Gape Breton and 
Quebec from I760, Belllsle and Matrlnlque from I76I, Havana 
from 1762, and also Tortola, and In 1763 Canada (i;6o82. 11, 3,) 
and Granada. Canada continued, but the figures shew a 
diminution. Some of these places added substantially to 

the export figures: over 1^7*000 was exported annually to 

Guadeloupe, while the trade lasted, and over ftS,400 to Havana, 
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crisis in Lyon became so bad that in the next year all 
work stopped for several months* In July 17^^ the Chamber 
of Commerce wrote to their agent in Paris in an attempt 
to get Spanish raw silk exempted from the numerous Customs 
duties, as they could only import it by land at a loss, and 
they were obliged to send it by land becasee'^df the risk 
of sending it by sea, owing to the war with England* 

Because of its naval advantage the English industry 
benefited greatly from the effects of war. The War of 
the Spanish Succession, which impoverished France and nearly 
ruined the Lyon industry, was splendid for Spitalfields* 

It was in those years that the industry really became 
established* Comparatively few French silits could reach 
this country as a letter of 1700 (1) from Lyon to Paris 
reported '*Nous ne pouvons pas vous rendre de raison positive 
sur ce que vous souhaittez scavoir au sujet de ce qui valient (?) 

i 

leurs soyes en Angle tcrre et en Hollande • • * .” because no one 
had sent any ”depuis long terns'*. This letter does reinforce 
the argument of King in The British Jterchant (of 1721) , which 
described the increase in the silk manufactures since the 
late French Wars, and commented, "and whence is this 
prodigious increase in our silk manufacture but from the 
interruption of our couunerce with France and the prohibition 
of East India silks" (2). The Customs figures reflect the 
effects of war: new places are suddenly mentioned in the 

Port Books (3) and in some existing markets the figures shew 


(1) Juet under £26,000 worth went to the West Indies in 1762, 

Exports to Holland are larger in the war years (se# Appendix 
4, Noe, 7 8t 9)* On a smaller scale Nova Scotia also shews 
a marked increase, 

(2) On I4arch 12th the Gazette and New Daily Advertiser printed 
the letter (which has already been quoted several times), 

'Ho the Gentleroen of Spitalfields who associate and 
consult on the present complaints" - a series of rhetorical 
questions of which the first was "whether they have not 
made fewer general articles on their own account since 

the late war", In"*C*s* answers to *B*s queries" on March 
l4th, the reply was that certain goods had not been made 
since the end of the war because during itsotcvrse "many new 
species of goods were made, proper for the conquered places,,,," 
and when these were restored by the Peace Treaty the goods 
could not be sold there any longer. The writer was willing 
to make these goods again if anybody wanted them. Giving 
evidence to the 1765 '’oT***lttee (Journals, p, 2l4) , Charles 
Tyrele, "a hosier and manufacturer of Fleet Street", said 
"that the Manufacture had increased for some time, but that 
for 4 or 5 I’ears last it had declined, particularly in 
gloves and mitts; and that he imputed this Decrease to the 
Foreign Importation; but acknowledged he had always a better 
Trade in War than i^ace," John Sabatier, giving evidence to the 
1765 Committee, said much the same thing (Journals, p, 724), "That 
during the late War the Silk Trade was very brisk and since the 
Peace it has declined very much," 

(5) Two of the Account Books in the Eosanquet collection of 

documents include insurance premiums paid to Stephen Peter 
Godin and Messrs, Godin and GuiOn c, 1758. 

(4) It has been stated that the raison d'etre of the Municipal 

Archives at Lyon was the determined policy of the town to force 
every conceivable kind of merchandise to pass through the 
town and its Customs, This policy and the attempts made to 
re sisti'certainly appear even to dominate the records listed 
in the InveuWire Chappe (concerned with the Grande iabrique, 
the silk industry), although naturally the archives themselves 
yield much other information. 


a distinct increase (1). Conversely, the loss of these 
newly acquired markets was held by some to be partly 
responsible 'for the collapse of the industry in 1765 (2.)* 

The Seven Years War came 5a t an opportune moment for the 
industry. 

The stability of English economic life was badly 
disturbed by the crisis of 1720, but on the whole there was 
nothing comparable with the series of general economic crises 
in France which at times threatened to bring the Lyon industry 
to a standstill (and did in 1707) • During the War of the 
Spanish Succession, the French deplored the fact that their 
allies in Spain were banking in London. Unlike ^hose 

in France, the^*e were no internal customs in this country - 
the occasional toll-gate did not add materially to the cost 
0 $ goods. Credit was sound for most of the period and both 
the raw material and the finished goods were comparatively 
safe in transit. The insurance premiums paid by Bosanquet - 
it is true at the end of the period - were not very high (3) • 
There were few bankruptcies in the industry until 1765* and 
the supply of raw silk was never interrupted for commercial 
reasons. The economy was flexible and not burdened with 
rentiers in whose interests the most mediaeval of taxes had 
to be retained. Above all, while in France the extreme 
Jealousy of one province, town, or interest dominated the 
economic life of the ancient regime (4) , the English 
manufacturers benefited from a mutual economic co-operation 
between towns and industries which was of great importance 


(1) Adam Smith. The Wealth of Nations, Vol. Ilf p. 

(2) Court Books. 


to the newly developing silk industry. The Mercantilist 
^gument ‘favoured the silk industry since, although the 
raw material came from abroad, it was, at least theoretically 
bought with the sale of British products (and indeed may 
have been during the early years of the century). Thus 
it was possible to argue the case for the reduction of duties 
on raw silk which wou^d, therefore, by increased home con- 
sumption increase the exports of woollens, Secondly, the 
industry could benefit both from the bounties on exports 
and the draw-backs on re-exports which together would help 
to cancel out some of the duty on the raw material, Adam 
Smith was fairly scathing about bhis system, although he 
said ”what is called a bounty is sometimes no more than a 
draw-back, and consequently is not liable to the same 
objections as what is properly a bounty. ,, ,The bounty upon 
wrought silk exported (may be considered) a draw-back of the 
duties upon raw and thrown silk imported,,,,” (1) 

On the other hand. Captain Janes Dalbiac*s speech to 
the Court of Aseietanto in January ?th, 1747/8 (2) took as 
a basic assumption that the system of draw-backs was an 
effective means of encouraging the industry. The Court of 
Assistants did not challenge the assumption but appear to 
have been a little sceptical of the facts in this case and 
asked him to quote actual figures. 


( 1 ) 


\ 

1 


N* Williams: Contraband Cargoes, 1959* especially 

Chapter k. The Heyday of illicit Trade, pp. 93-146, 
Smugglers were certainly daring and ferocious and the 
extent of their activities in this context will be 
discussed in the next chapter* 


(2) For instance, when the Weavers Company proposed in 1715 

to appoint Searchers themselves to seize imported foreign 
silks, it was noted in the Treasury Papers (Vol* 192, 
October 31sh, 1715) "that on receipt of your said order 
we sent to Mr* hekeux who belongs to the Weavers Company 
and from whom this Boaurd has often received very good in- 
formation and assistance with respect to the silk 
manufacture *to the benefit thereof as well as the service 
of the revenue”* 


(3) Customs and Excise (Kingsbeam House) Library* Opinions 
of Counsel 1701-1763 (in several volumes)* Legal advice 
was sought in certain test cases and recorded as a 
precedent* 
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Official Encouragement of the Silk Industry. 

The extent to which official encouragement was 

. • • • • • 

effective hae often been doubted* It hae been implied 
that most of the official measures of protection in the l8th 

• r 

century were a pious hope which failed through the inefficiency 
of those who had to carry them out (1).* .There is some truth 
in this argument, as will be seen in the next chapter, but 
it is also clear that not only were some measures extremely 
effective but also that the civil servants charged to administer 
the Acts took them seriously and did their best to make them 
work* In this there is little to choose between the English 
civil servant and the French intendants, and others whose 
letters have survived* The latter were inte3.1igent and 
educated men who struggled, sometimes ineffectively, to make 
an unworkable system work and to get some sense from the 
fabricants whose letters are striking in their ignorance and 
illiteracy* The English silk weavers, importers, brokers, 
mercers etc* were not illiterate* They were aware of the 
official organisations which could help them and they used 
them to the full* For their part the Commissioners of 
Trades and Plantations, the Customs, the Treasury and, most 
Important of all, the iariiamentary Committees not only appear 
to have listened intelligently to the best witnesses they could 
find (2), but to have worked quite sincerely for what they 
considered to be the public interest* The Book of 

Customs precedents (3)t example, reveals a complicated 


449, 

See also pp« 22^-^, 416,429j^or an account of his activities. 

1766 Hepopt, op. cit., p. 725* He apprehended "more 
foreign silks sire imported in the Out ports than are 
imported in the Port of London as the officers there are 
more liable to be imposed upon than they are in London, 
where, in any doubtful case, they can have the immediate 
assistance of the Weavers and Mercers'*. 

1765 Report, op. cit., p. 209$ his evidence on Mercers 
importing French silks as Italian, etc. 

Examples of this accessibility are man^. In 1728, for 
Instance, the Assistants decided "to consult Lord 
Townsend" on the proper form for a petition on public 
mournings. In March 1739 a Customs official came to one 
of the meetings of the Court of Assistants having found 
difficulty "in putting the said ^calic^ Act into 
execution. ... .desired advice". In February 17^3* the 
Gentleman's Magazine reported (XIII, p. 101) "A bill having 
been brought into the House of Commons to prevent the Wear 
of gold and silver lace, a great number of women concerned 
in that manufacture attended in the lobby to solicit the 
Members against it, &wcre so favourably heard by many that 
they v;ere prooiised to oppose the bill." In March, 17^9$ 
a committee of the Weavers Company decided to wait on 
Mr. Horatio Walpole Senior to find out what his bill 
was about, which they did and were satisfied. 
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system, but not a corrupt or an ineffective one. Robert 

• # 

Trott (1), for instance, appointed Stamper and Searcher 
of Foreign Wrought Silks at a salary of £50 a year ^ following 
the Act of 1753t '^bo developed a great expertise in detecting 
foreign silks, agreed that provincial Customs officers could 
be deceived (2), but appears to have been, himself, a highly 

reputable and hard-working c5.vil servant. His expertise was 
often called upon by the Weavers Company and he was im- 
placably hostile to the mercers before Parliament (3) . 

One factor must be stressed before considering the 
different ways in which official jnT*otection was exercised. 

This was the accessibility of all the official bodies owing 
to the fortunate accident that the industry had settled in 
London, (rather than in Canterbury, for instance). It was 
possible for the Weavers Company to send their representatives 
to ’’wait on Mr. Alderman Baker”, ”to apply to I'lr. Horatio 
Walpole Senior**, to ’’treat with the Commissioners of Trades 
and Plantations”, to write to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons and discuss his answer at the next Court a few days 
later, having in the meantime obtained further information (4). 
The Lyon Chamber of Commerce had to wait several months before 
they received a reply from Paris and approach to official 
circles was often difficult and even impossible. Through 
the formula of the petition, almost any group of interested 
people had immediate access to authority in London, provided 
that the petition was properly worded and the appropriate 


(1) F«1H«647 in the Archlvee Nationales in Paris ^contains 
several such documents. 

(2) See Chapter 2, p.94"^. The Company were very anxious to 
make use of his influence. 
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fees padd. The printed Journals of the Commissioners 
of Trades and Plantations make it abundantly clear that 
such petitions were read, considered, discussed and acted upon 
with reasonable dispatch* The French applibatioas for this 

• - r 

or that privilege are worded in the most circumlocutory and 
self-abnegating phrases which, in" some documents, very nearly 
obscure the meaning altogether (!)• The English petition 
was clear and to the point, and expresses* infinite confidence 
in the power and duty of authority to help the petitioners* 

The Weavers Company was not one of the twelve great Companies - 
far from it* Only one Alderman in the course of the l8th 
century came from its members, but it does not seem to have 
suffered from this fact* 

Alderman 8ir William Baker, a friend and adherent of 
the Duke of Newcastle, M*P* for Plympton, Devon (1747-1758), 
an important American merchant, a Director of the East India 
Company and a West India merchant, succeeded Sir Thomas Lombe 
as Alderman of the Bassishaw Ward in 1739* He had adopted 
the Livery of the Weavers Company in 1734 and became an 
Assistant in 1739* after hie election as Alderman* He died 
in 1770* It may be argued that to a man of such importance (2) 
tne affairs of the Weavers Company v:ere very trivial, - and 
he does not seem to have been recorded as having any commercial 
interest in the trade* Nevertheless, not only do the Court 
Minutes shew that he attended the meetings of the Aesistants 
regularly, but he also served as Upper Bailiff (an office 
which, by the charter, no one could be forced to serve), in 


(1) An account of his political and financial importance is 
giren in L«B. Namier, England in the Age of the American 
ReTolution, J.930, especially pp’* 280-l and 318-9* His 
importance in the City is stressed by L* B* Namieri The 
Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. 

2nd edition, 1957, PP* 53-^ and 56. Some of hie other 
commercial ventures are mentioned in L.S. Sutherland, 

A London Merchant, 1933. PP* 71, U7* Hi® purely 
official positions are detailed in A. B. Beaven, The 
Aldermen of the City of London, 1908, p. 20 and p. 128 
of Vol. II. 


(2) Journals, Vol. 27, P* 865 
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a yaar when the Company wan in great difficulties - 1740. 

I 

MoweoTer, he also serTed on committees of the Weavers 
Company, such as that of 1?45 which aimed at enforcing the 
Acts of Parliament against the sellers and wearers of printed 

calicoes (1). It can hardly have been accidental that 

f 

that he sat on several of the Parliaoientary Committees which 

I 

considered measures in which the Weavers Company were in- 
terested. He was, for instance, a member of the Committee 
appointed to consider the petition on the growth of raw silk 
in America, to which several prominent weavers gave evidence 
in 1749 - 50 . On April 29th, 1757 t he was one of the three 
Members of Parliament appointed to draw up a bill permitting 
the import of fine Italian thrown silk (2). Such a connection 
with the most important men in the City and in Parliament 
must have been of great value to the industry. Since he 
attended the Courts he must have known only too well what 
their immediate interests were. His political activities have 
been well recorded, and no proof can be cited of a personal 
interest in the affairs of the silk industry. On the other 
hand, the Weavers Company appear to have cherished the 
connection, and it can at least be suggested that he may 
have been a powerful influence behind the scenes. 

The most important manifestations of mercantilism, or 
official protection, were the Acts of Parliament passed 
during the period. Many of these have already been 

mentioned in other contexts, and they fall into two 
categories! those intended to deal with some immediate 


(1) On January 19th 17lVl9 at a meeting of the Court of 
Assistants of the Weavers Company **the petition eas 
read for the taking off the duty off English wrought 
silks. •••and Drawback off the silk and approved". 
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emergency in some specific aspect of the industry and 
those whose effect was intended to be general and to last 
for sereral years at least* Most of the former are best 
considered together with the emergencies which provoked them 
(a sudden shortage of raw silk was the most frequent cause) 
and will be discussed in the next chapter* In the war on 
printed calicoes, the industry won two acts of 1714 and 1721 
and lost one - the Manchester Act of 1736* The act of 1722 
(8 Geo* I cap* 13) incorporated demands made for several 

years before its passing (1) and, since it was renewed through- 
out the period, expressed the official policy of several 
reigns* It was an act entitled **for the encouragement of 
the silk manufactures of this kingdom**, and in its preamble 
stated that the silk manufacture was hindered by high duties 
on raw and thrown silk and that it was consequently **Just and 

reasonable** to **draw back a great part of the duties inwards*** 

It set out a system of bounties on exported goods as follows: 

1* On ribbons and stuffs of silk only 3/'* H>* 

weight was given* 

2* On silks and ribbons made with gold and silver 4/- 
per lb* weight* 

3* On silk stockings, silk gloves, silk fringes, silk 

laces, stitching or sewing silk (of which the Customs 
figures shew large quantities were exported to certain 
markets) 1/3^* lb* weight* 

4* Stuffs of silk and grogram yarn dd* per lb* weight* 

5* Silk with incle or cotton 1/- per lb* weight* 

6* Silk and worsted 6d* per lb* weight* 


(1) 9 Oeo» I. Cap. S, Sectiou 9* The bounty wa» to be paid 

on mixed silk and incle etc. only if "at least 2/3 part 
of the ends or threads of the warp (by which is meant 
the length of the piece) be either all silk or else mixed 
or twisted with silk in the warp...." (The definition of 
the warp is included in the Act). 


The allowances were to be paid by the collector of the 
Cueto®e with the knowledge of the controller of the Port 
from whence the goods were exported. Security had to 
be given t»hat the goods were of tsritish aanufacture and 
would not be re-landed in this country. For Ireland and 
the islands around England, the security could be redeemed 
in six months, and for the American colonies eighteen months 
\M^re allowed. A Searcher was appointed who was to examine 
the bales which were to be forfeit if entered under the 
wrong denomination. Anticipating frauds, the act specified 
that no allowance was to be made for silks mixed with gold 
and silver only at the ends and edges. The framers of the 
Act forgot to relate this particular provision to cloths made 
with silk and incle or silk and cotton, and the Act had to 
be slightly amended the following year (1). In any dispute 
the onus of proof was to be on the exporter. The penalty 
for ’‘unshipping’' , i.c., re-landing the goods after the bounty 
had been paid either to sell them in this country or to re- 
export with a fresh bounty, was to be the forfeiture of any 
goods eeiaei and a fine amounting to treble their value. To 
illustrate the effect of this Act, taking a year at random, 
in 1725, £20,102. 5e- of woven silks were exported from 
London to Porgtugal. This represents 11,W lbs. or a bounty 
of £1,723. Is. The total exports of woven silks in 1725 

were £150,429. 0. 3<^. or 65,959 lb®* 7 ozs., representing a 
bounty of £12,894 approximately. It is, for this reason, 


(1) 22 Geo* II, Cap. 36 , which prohibited the import of all 
foreign brocades, embroidery, fringes, etc. made with 
gold and silver thread after July 17^9* stated in the pre- 
amble '*the importation whereof is contrary to several acts 
of Parliament for prohibiting the same'* but did not specify 
the latter. Under the Act any foreign goods of this kind 

were to be burnt if seized and the seller fined £100. 

The wearers of such goods were, however, specifically 
exempted from the Act, which must have weakened its force. 

(2) 26 Geo. II, Cap. 21. 

(3) 5 Geo. Ill, cap. 48 and 6 Geo. Ill, Cap. 28. 
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that the fi^^ures entered by the Customs officers in the 
Port books are probably a reliable guide to the exports 
of silks. 

The import of foreign silks woven with gold and silver 
was fox^bidden on mercantilist grounds fairly early in the 
period (l); other silks could be imported on payment of a 
fairly high duty. An Act of 1753 (2), fiercely resented 
by the mercers, made previous acts more effective by stipulating 
that foreign silks should be sealed at the custom: House. 

The Acts of 17^>3 end 1766 protected silk stockings and woven 

resp^ch vely 

silks/by forbidding the import of foreign manufactured goods 
after a certain date for a limited period (3). 

From the point of view of the industry these measures 
were each highly desirable - though the total prohibition of 
foreign silks was hardly a practicable proposition. The Act 
of 1766 was celebrated with bonfires throughout Spitalfields. 
both the Act of 1722 and that of I766 were the outcome of 
two years, if not more, of agitation, lobbying, committee work 
and abortive bills. Indeed, the slowness of its deliberations 
hampered the usefulness of Paurliament as a Protector. More- 
over, a fully effective House of Lords twice killed the bills 
which were most important to the industry, the Calico Bill 
in 1720 and the Bill of 1765 (raising the duties on foreign 
woven silks). On each occasion the Weavers Company feared 
repercussions amongst the journeymen. Beginning again from 
scratch late in the Autamn after a faiiure in ''ay carried six 




■ •- , -■ ^ . ‘ f 

(1) May 6th, 1720, Court Books. 

V . ♦ 

(2) See Appendix 5* 
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nonths oi possloXe unenploymen't for the journeyiaen and 
great additional, expense to the petitioners in paying fees, 
re-drafting petitions, appearing once more before select 
committees, and collecting fresh evidence. Respite these 
obvious drawbacks confidence in ParJiament was never shaken. 

The address of the Weavers Company in 1720 trusted ”in the 
honour and credit of Parliament” (1). In March I765, the 
Gazette and I4ew Daily Advertiser reported with approval that 
they had heard that Parliament was going to enquire into the 
silk industry and methods for reviving it. Ancker, reporting 
in 1776, spoke with respect of the encouragement given to the 
English silk industry by Acts of Parliament. 

Confidence in Parliament as the deus ex machina was not 
simply the lip service paid on official occasions - or the 
Weavers Company would hardly have wasted its time and valuable 
funds in petitioning it (2). The acts which %iere passed were 
rather more than pious hopes. It has to be remembered that 
both the industry and its chief market were in one place, 

London. The Custom House was on their doorstep and its officers 
efficient. Haw silk came almost exclusively to the Port of 
London, and about three-quarters of the silks exported left 
from there. There were thus the minimum of land freight 
charges to pay and the maximum possibility of getting the 
bounty and draw-back efficiently and promptly paid. Exporters 
were not dependent, except in certain cases, on the possibly 
less efficient outports. Robert Trott, William Kennedy and 


(1) P.H.O, E,l65 Seizures, Vols. 26-30. These books list 
briefly seizures of all kinds of goods. Occasionally 
cases can be checked in the Memoranda Rolls in which 
more detail is given. 

(2) Chapter 3, p. 327. 

(3) Vol. II, p. 362 of the Everyman Edition of’*The Wealth 
of iNations.** 
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MT*ral other Customs men appear to hare specialised in 
silks to the advantage of the industry. (Apart from their 
appearance in the Court ^iooks of the Weavers company their 
names are nearly always aseociated with important seizures 
of foreign silks in the Customs records (1) and not with other 
commoditiee> • ivaeions of the Acts will he considered in 
the next chapter « but it will be rer.embered that Gilly Williams 
decided in the long run not to risk, the vigilanee of the 
Custom House officers (2). The effects of the Acts of 1766 
and 1775 fall outside the scope of this study, but it is surely 
significant that Adam Smith in discussing the national sources 
of revenue (3) said, ”in consequence of that system (the 
mercantile system) the i^^portation of several sorts of goods 
has been prohibited altogether ••• .It has entirely prevented the 
importation of foreign woollens and it has very nnich diminished 
that of foreign silks and valve ts. In both coses it has 
annihilated the revenue of Customs which might have been levied 
on BucIi importations”. Hs believed such prohibitions in general 
only nmde it worth while to smuggle goods and, in general, it 
is difficult to disagree with him. The silk industry, 
however, did benefit from the Acts, simply because thsy gave 
some measure of protection in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Printed calicoes were certainly worn and nraeh foreign silk, 
but even a limited effectiveness would help to give a stimulus 
to production comparable with the security of a present day 
subsidy on csrtaln typss of farm produce. The practical 


difficulties whio!i the Acts imposed on the olandsstine 


Customs Library (Kingbbeam House)* Vol* I3X9* Notes and 
Extracts from Minutes and Orders issued by the Commissioners 
of the Customs for the Instruction and Government of their 
Officers* Vol* I, May 23th 171^> A similar proposal 
was turned down in the following year* Calendar of 
Treasury Papers 171^-1719 CI883) » p. 151. Vol* CXCIII 
Wo* 84, 3lBt October 1715* The Weavers company had 
proposed that they should nominate persons to seize French 
silks smuggled into the country* The proposal was referred 
to the Patent Officers* Part of the proposal they said was 
already in force and part impracticable* In any case they 
were of the "opinion as they have been for many years, that 
the giving of extraordinary commissions to persons not 
officers of the Customs, for such seizures may be detrimental 
to the revenue and injurious to trade"* 
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Import of silks would ensure that socoe of the silks 
token by the mercersy great and small, were English. Seals 
could be counterfeited, payments on foreign banks arranged, 
owlers hired, and the rest of the procedure set in motion, 
but not every mercer had the resources or the inclination to 
organise it. again, woven silks are fragile and easily marked, 
and thus irreparably spoilt, so that they would have to be 
handled with care by responsible agents if they were to sell 
at several pounds a yard in a mercer *s shop on Ludgate Hill. 

Comparatively easy access to Authority in London is 
reflected in the long series of negotiations and personal 
Interviews which led up to each of the Acts of Parliament. 

The Weavers Company Court Books offer a clear demonstration 
of the relationship between the official bodies of the period 
and the industry. In 1714 for instance, following the Act 
pas/.ed in that year, a deputation from the Company attended 
the Customs to establish a procedure for searching for printed 
goods. The Customs records bear out the seriousness of the 
visit, since the precedent book records that it was decided that 
it would not be a good idea to depute this to persons outside 
the Customs. It was, however, noted that they "were very 
desirous the laws should be effectively put into execution". (1). 
A few months later, at the request of the Weavers Company, 
extra officers were appointed to assist in the seizing and 
prosecuting of all prohibited East India goods. The Customs 
stipulated that "before any house be searched the officers 




(1) July 20th, 1714. 

r 

(2) Weavers Company Court Books. August 15th, 1720. Journal 
of the uommlssloners for Trades and Plantations 1713-22, 
2l8. October 25th. Col. Lekeux and Mr. iiiades and others, 
unnamed, were questioned by the Commissioners. 

4 

(3; Journal of the Commissioners for Trades, and Plantations, 
op. cit. pp. 133-135* 

(4) Calendar of Treasury Papers, Vol. op. cit. p. 486, 12th 
December 1719,* Voll CCXXIII. 
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ar« to have an Information in Writing by some (ientleman 

of the Trade'*(l). In 1720 the Commissioners for Trades 

% • * « « • • 

and Plantations wrote to the Weavers Company asking for 
information on the state of their trade., discussed their 
reply, and asked for their further opinion on the beet methods 
of preventing the exports of raw wool (2). A formidable 
assemblage of documents was listed in the Journal of the 
Commissioners for Trades and Plantations relevant to the 
proposed bill to prohibit printed calicoes (3). In their 
summing up of **the state of this matter” printed in the 
Treasury Papers (4) they declared: ’'•••Upon the whole it is a 
matter of the greatest importance to this kingdom to support 
the woollen and silk manufactures and as at least 2/3 of the 
woollen and almost all the silk manufactures are consumed at 
home it is reasonable and necessary that the expense of foreign 
manufactures should be prevented as much as possible because 
they always interfere with and obstruct the consumption of our 
own” and, since they had found that printed calicoes were worn 
despite the duties on them, they advised total prohibition • 
advice which became 7 (leo. I, Cap^ 7« the Act which pro- 
hibited the sale, use and wear of printed calicoes* 

Similar contacts continued throughout this period* In 
March 1753, instance, the Solicitor of the Customs 
preparing the bill for making more effective the existing 
acts imposing duties on foreign %#rought silks, consulted 
the Weavers Company* The Act was framed to permit prosecution 


(1) Journal of the Co^nioisslonere for Trades and Plantations 
176^1767 (1936), p. 130. Vol. 71, fo. 51^. 

(2) Journal of the Commiseioners for Trades and Plantations 
op* cit* p* 132* Vol. 72, fos* 2-3* 
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by anyone one month after any seizure, if not begun 
by the Attorney'-Oeneral ‘ or the Customs' themselves, and it 
has already been shewn that the Weavers Company supported a 
series of prosecutions under this Act. 

A memorial on the declining silk, trade was drafted by 
the Weavers Company on October 3rd, 1764 and for the next two 
years the Journal of Trades and Plantations carried out a series 
of exhaustive enquiries similar to those of 1719/20 in an 
attempt to find out the causes of the crisis and to offer . 
a suitable solution. On December 21st **their lordships 

took into consideration the memorials of the silk throwsters 
and silk weavers. .. .and several of the memorialists attending, 
they were separately heard in what they had to offer upon each 
memorial respectively, and after some tirae spent in discourse 
upon the subject matter. ...it was agreed to take the memorials 
into further consideration. •• .when the gentlemen present were 
desired to attend again and the Secretary was ordered to write 
to some of the principal silk mercers, to desire their 

attendance on that day '* (1). On January ?th of the 

following year they received a series of statistics from the 
Customs (2) and discussed the memorials further and then 
decided on two resulbtions* 1* <^hat silk should be permitted 
to come in from anywhere in the world in British ships at the 
lowest duty paid on Italian silk, and that there should be no 
draw-back on re-exported raw silk; 2. that cutting of the 
work on the loom should be made a felony, and they added that 
to avoid frauds the maker's name and the length and breadth 


1 


(1; Journal of the Cofflinlssloners for Trades and Plantations, 
op* cit* p. l4o. Vol* 72, fos* Thiursday, January 

24th, 1765. 

(2) Journal of the Commissioners for Trades and Plantations, 
op* cit* p* 229-50, Vol* 72, fos* 352-354* Tuesday, 

December 3r<J» 1765* Evidence of **Mr* Hinchcliff and two 
other silk mercers"* The others attending were not Carr 
8( Co. or Swan & Buck, etc* who sent apologies for their non- 
attendance. In 1766 John Harris, Germaine Lavie and Robert 
Fleetwood were for total prohibition* 


of the piece should be stamped on each end of the silk. 

They decided to hear the opinions of the East India and Turkey 
Companies on the first resolution. Eighteen months later 
much of this had become law. By the end of January 1765* 
having heard the views of the two trading companies, the 
resolutions were slightly modified (1) - Turkish silk was still 
to be the monopoly of the Turkey Company. In addition, they 
proposed eui Increased duty of 5*10% ad valorem to be ledLd on 
imported foreign silks and only half the duty was to be drawn 
back on re-exporting. They proposed the stamping of silks 
again, payment by the yard and half yard, and again urged that 
the laws in force against cutting work in the woollen industry 
should be extended to the silk industry. The Secretary 
was to submit the propositions to the Lords Cotnmissioners of 
the Treasury and, if they approved of them, then a bill should 
be prepared and offered to Parliament. The abortive bill of 
1765 put additional duties on foreign silks and made the 
cutting of silk on the loom a felony. 

When an Act of Parliament was finally passed in 1766 
it gave the industry total prohibition of foreign silks for 
five years, and included the clause directed against the 
'*cutters'*. A separate Act dealt with the reduction of the 
duties on raw silk (5 Geo. Ill, Cap. XXIX). It is interesting 
to see that the mercers who gave evidence to the Commissioners 
after the abortive act of 17^5 said (2) , **that the increase 
of duties on foreign silks would only encourage smuggling, and 


( 1 ) 


Journal of the Commissionere for Trades and Plantations, 
op. cit. p. 235. Vol. 72* fos. 567-8.’ December 10th, 1765. 

(Z) Journal of the Commiesioners of Trades and Plantations, 
op. cit. p. 256 , Vol. 72 , fol. 56 , February 25th, 1766. 
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that, if anything was to be done, they had rather it was 
a total prohibition'* • The Weavers Company alleged that many 
French silks were being i mp or tedj masquerading as Italian Cl), 
and the Secretary was subsequently ordered to write to the 
British Consul at Leghorn and elsewhere to find out how much 
French silk was going to Italy and how much of it was for re- 
export* The Consul replied (2), though his answer is not 
printed in the Journal* On February 2?th, 1766 the Commissioners 
told the Weavers Company uommittee that their case "deserved 
consideration" and that 'the present state of the manufacture 
required relief", but also told them that since the matter 
was to go again before Parliament , "their lordships did not 
think it proper for them to suggest what the nature and extent 
of that relief should be, leaving it to the wisdom of 
arliaroent to aiake such regulations as should be found most 
advisable"* This may seem a rather cowardly and to an 
exhaustive campaign, but the work of the Commissioners for 

Trades and Plantations had prepared the ground and assembled 
the facts, as far as they could be ascertained* Hithout 
this independent assessment of the case the Weavers Company 
could hardly have faced Parliament and an array of vested 
interests* Through the Commissioners for Trades and 
Plantations the Administration knew the ease of the weavers 
and could draft a reasonable bill* The clauses on the 
stamping of silks, a proposal which "Veritas" pointed out, (in 
the Qasette and new Daily Advertiser in 1763) was quite im- 


(1) G»M« Vol* V, p, l6l« March Monthly Intelligencer* 

(2) G.M* Vol* XX. p. 2dl. June Monthly Intelligencer. 

(3) Papendlek; The Court and Private Life In the Time 

of Queen Charlotte, 1833 • Chapter 2, p. 52. 

”The dietresalng state of the Spltalflelds weavers was brought 
before the notice of the Queen. ... (who) at once laid aside 
all foreign silks and not only herself wore gowns of English 
manufacture but requested the ladies of her court to do the 
same. This gave no small dissatisfaction among a few who 
prided themselves upon their French costumes but the greater 
number of her ladies were glad to follow Her Majesty’s 
example’*. I am indebted to ray colleague, ’’iss Blumstein 
for drawing my attention to these memoires. On June 5th, 

1765* the Gazette and New Dally Advertiser reported ’’Yester- 
day being Her Majesty's Birthday there was a most 

brilliant court at St. James. The Countess of Northumberland 
made a very grand appearance; her ladyship’s dress was entirely 
of English manufacture and enriched with diamonds. ... .We have 
pleasure to hear that all the ladies appeared at Court yester- 
day in the manufacture of thitlr own country. Among the manj 
elegant dresses that were worn... .none was more admired and 
rsiore elegant than Her Grace the Duchess of Portland ... .it is 
of English manufacture and the first of the kind ever made in 
the kingdom”. Among "articles of Intelligence from other 
newspapers” noted on June 6th was: "the Court was exceedingly 
splendid on Tuesday when our Spittle fields weavers proved by 
the brilliancy and delicate taste of their patterns that they 
roay justly raore than vie with those of France. Some ladies 
were particularly distinguished, they being dressed from 
Kr. Christian’s British painted silk manufactory” and the 
newspaper even printed some rather terrible doggerel in 
praise of a lady thus dressed; (in a trade card of 1765 at the 
British Museum Mr. Christian advertised from an address in 
Brownlow Street, Long Acre). On June 11th, 1765 the Gazette 
and New Daily Advertiser reported that "several pieces of 
silk, of an entirely new pattern and manufactured in Spital- 
fields we hear. ...put in the baggage of the Duke of York and 
designed as a present from His :';ajesty to the hereditary 
Princess of Brunswick”. The frequency of these reports 
suggest that there was some foundation in them and that 
a conscious attempt at Hoyal patronage was being made. 

(Bee Plates 6^ and 65)* 
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practicable « were dropped* It ie not therefore surprising 
that, despite the slowness of its actions, the* government of 
the day was looked upon with confidence by the industry* 

A policy of seizures on the one hand and bounties on the other 
- both continuous for most of this period - can be’ set against 
the difficulties the industry had to face* 

Hather less effective, though it cannot be altogether 
ignored, was the official encouragement given through commissi one 
directly from the Court to the industry* The bed commissioned 
by Queen Anne in 171^ t traditionally supposed to have been 
made from velvet woven in Spitalfields, appears to have been 
the first of a series of spasmodic attempts at Royal patronage* 
The Gentleman’s fAagazine reported in 1735 (D ”being Her 
Majesty’s Birthday it was celebrated at Court with extraordinary 
Magnificence, the Nobility & etc* %iere dressed in an exceeding 
rich and grand manner, the ladies chiefly in stuffs of gold 
and silver, the Gentlemen in cut & flowered velvets, and 
scarce any but our own manufacture”* In 1750 "their Royal 
Highnesses the Jrxince and Princess of Wales, Prince George 
& Princess Augusta, went to the houses of several prominent 
weavers in Spitalfields to see their looms etc* and expressed 
-reat satisfaction at their fine and curious manufactures, 
declaring their resolution of encouraging them" (2)* In 
the summer of 1765 there were a number of newspaper reports 
of the resolution of the Court to wear only British silks 
which are confirmed in the ?%raoires of t*rs* Papendiek (3) 

(who wrote, it is true, of events when she was only a child). 


(1) The L.C.C, Surveys of London and. Iron an archltejctural 
point of vievf, J« Sumiaerson, "Georgian London", 19^6, 
give evidence of the growth of the capital, a geographical 
expansion which was surely rather 'different in character 
from the growth of its population in the 19th century? 

(2) B.M. v An Account of the Constitution 


1759, p. 
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Th# of the Princo of Wale®, in 173^ has already 

been described. Once in fifteen years would seem a 
rather ineffectual patronage* but the«e instances were only 
the ones which were especially reported. Moreover* one 
Hoyal wedding at a period when adeertisin.; was in its infancy, 
*ust have had a very considerable effect on the industry •© 
prestige. If the silks were, as the Qarthwaite designs 
suggest, quite up to the quality of those imported (even if 
the designs were less original for the aost part), such 
public displays would have had a greater effect on public 
opinion than any of the worthy exhortations of the Gentleman’s 
Magaftine to buy British goods and confound the foreigner. 

The ‘aster of the Kobes made no such stipulations, and the 
silks bought by the Great Wardrobe with the exception of the 
one satin sold by i^atthsw Vernon were of unspecified origin. 
The Koyil family and the Court were not, therefore, a 

guaxanteed market for Knglish silks. 

iJevertheleee, the public encourageoent which they gave 
was important because although the industry could not rely on 
any staple goods, it had one chief market - London and the 
middle and upper claecse living there. The expansion of 
London in this period has been described by many welters (1). 
As London at first equalled and then outstripped Amsterdam 
as a com^nercial centre, it possibly had a higher potential 
market among the merchant class than any other comparable 
city in fcurope. An opinion of Xij, v2) was possibly only a 
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PIat« 65 (T/) P«elgn for a damask b/ Anna Maria Garthwalts, 

on« of a pair of noarly idontieal do signs in 
a sorlOB« o» I7^2« ^97* 




Plate 65 (77)* 


Plate 6^ (?3) Chasuole in the Royal Danish Collections at 

Rosenborg Castle* The chasuble is laade fron a 
silk dress which belonged to Princess Louise, 
daughter of George II who loarried 
of Denmark 17^3* She died in 1731* The 
similarity of style to the Qarthwaite design 
suggests that this silk was made in England 
and part of the trousseau which she took out to 
Denmark for her marriage* I am most grateful 
to my colleague, Hr* Peter Thornton, for drawing 
my attention to this silk* 


^ 26 , 



Plate 65 


( 78 ). 




L*£tat dee Arte en Angle terre, pp* 184-6 
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little •xag^'.erated : ”Ac London 1 b th* centre of coairaerce 

it 1 b consequently the centre of wealth* ■ "erchants here are 
as rich as noble nen« and there is no place in the world in 
which the ehopa of tradeeiaeD (oake such a noble appearance"* 
Rouquet nade a special point of deceribing tiiS splendours of 
the mercere* ahopo in 1735: '*Lee boutiques de Londrea« en 
tout genre, font un <^talaige brillant & trea agr^able*****Ce 
n*^tait paa aaaez de touts cette decoration de laarohandiaea, de 
vltragee, de peinturea, d*en8eignea aplendides* L’usage a*est 
introduit depuia quelquee ann^ea de revStir la facade dea 
boutiques particuli^retoeni de cellsf; des oarchanda d’^toffec de 
Boie * de quelque*6rdre d* architecture* Lea colonnee, lee 
pilaatree, la fries, la corniche tout y garde aa proportion, 

& reaeemble preaque autant A la ports d*un petit teaple, qu'a 
cells d*un magaain* On donne 4 eea boutiques autant de 
profonderr qu'on le peut; le fond en set ordinaire taent ^claire 
par en haut; cette aorta de lumidre, joints aux glacea, aux 
braa, & a d*autres raeubles, produit quelquefois un effet 
theatral, un coup d*oeil Hgr^able pour lea pasaants* C*eat 
dans ce fond ofit IS marehand Anglaic brQle l*encenr. d^plac^ 
b fatiguant, dont il ^tourdit esa chalana; e*est la 6i!i, trop 
officisux ft trop enprsso^, il rebuts aourent plus qu*il ne 
persuade*" (1). One cannot but re jet the past glories of 
Ludgate ^•ill - if Kouquet waa not exaggerating* It has 

become a coownonplace to atate that wealth in England was 
ehared among wider social strata than in France, for example, 
and indeed that the social barrierr were very much sore subtle. 


(1) B*M. Ad* an Order Book of John Faulkner of 

•arrington near iJanbury, Oxford, is a rather late example 
of 1773*‘7i &nd contains a wide range of miscellaneous 
orders of silks, woollens and cottons for various 
customers* Many samples are attached with their prices* 
He evidently placed the orders with the appropriate 
dealers* 
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The ability of the upper middle class to ape the Court 
and its fashions was exceedingly propitious for the native 
silk industry. The ninety-odd firms of mercers had a constant 
and expanding home nuarket which was at times scoffed at in the 
Gentleman's Magazine and admired by Defoe. The Duke of Montague 
might go down to posterity in his £4oo suit of silver tissue 
worn for the wedding of the Prince of Wales, but he helped to 

set fashion. For his one suit, several thousands of yards of 
plainer, lighter, cheaper silks must have been sold. The 
expansion of Spitalfields itslf and especially the development 
of Gpital Square argues a market greater than that which can be 
proved by any of the Customs statistics and which, regrettably, 
cannot so far be illustrated from a single account book. The 
presence of the Court at St* James and the rich City business 
men, ready and able to follow the fashions of the day, were 
factors which the industry could count in its favour. 

3. The ^Arkets for English Silks. 

Outside London, certain provincial centres, Bath, 

Bristol, York and Edinburgh probably took some silks from the 
London mercers, as the advertisement for Peter and James Ferry 
of London and Bath would suggest* Much more was probably 
consumed in individual orders from all over the country placed 
either through friends in London or through the local mercers (1). 
Such piecemeal orders form the background to a number of con- 
temporary letters and diaries. The size of this market is 
difficult to assess. There were no internal Customs to hold 
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up goods - or to form a record for future historians. It 
may also be argued that despite **the vicious inclinations and 
fondness of this nation for French commodities" (!)« the 
provincial customer was probably quite happy to buy English 
silk, since he was most unlikely to have known the 
difference. Even in Mrs. l>elany*s circle, on the fringe of 
the Court, her friends in the country wrote to her anxiously 
for information on what they should be wearing. 

The size of the foreign markets is much easier to 
estimate, since at least after 1722 the payment of the bounty 
would ensure that English woven silks which were exported would 
pass through the hands of the Customs. The officers of the 
Port of London, Kobert Trott and his associates, were reliable 
and skilled. They were unlikely to pay out bounty on French 
silks in error, since we know that they were constantly in 
touch with representatives of the industry in the Weavers 
Company. In the outports there was possibly more opportunity 
for fraud, but, if so, it is strange that there is no mention 
of any such enterprise in the Customs records. Although 

some silk went to most of the markets from the outports, the 
figure is seldom more than a tenth of that from London. 

The only exceptions were Ireland, the West Indies and Virginia 
and !4aryland. It can also be argued that the officers 
dealing with silks exported to Ireland - of which the majority 
in most years were cxf orted from the outports - must have 
become as familiar as the London officers with the goods 
passing through their hands. 


The crime which was stimulated 
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by the payment of a bounty and is frequently mentioned 
in the Court records is ^unshipping”. This hardly affected 
the production of the industry, but it may have enhanced 
certain of the export figures in some years. But it has 
already been pointed out silks were not the easiest goods 
to unship and re-export since they were so easily damaged, 
and any piece with some kind of a pattern far too easily 
recognisable. The pitched and bloody battles fought between 
the Customs men and the smugglers of brandy, tea and rum, 

(the most usual goods to be smuggled in), testify to the 
honesty and courage of the Customs men in the face of sometimes 
overwhelming odds. They were sometimes inefficient but there 
is little evidence that downright corruption v#as normal. 

With this said in defence of the Customs figures, what do 
they shew? In the year 1719» for example, when the 
CommlBsioners for Trades and Plantations declared that almost 
ail the silks were consumed at home , the Customs figures shew 
a total of £ hZ.S^l.2 6 exported , including £6974 to Holland, 
«4,866 to Gerroany, £11,990 to Portugal, £4,635 to Barbados, 
£6,713 to Jamaica, £6,571 to hew England and £3,687 to 
Virginia and Maryland (these figures do not include the out- 
ports, £4,361 of woven sili^ was sent to Ireland from the out- 
ports in that year). Daniel Qobbe (a silk weaver for 45 
years) stated, in February 1750, ’’that this manufacture has 
been increasing, from year to year, ever since the Witness 
began business, and is now more than sufficient for Home 
Consumption. That great Quantities of the said ’ anufacture 


(1) House of Commons Journals, Vol* 25, p* 996, 15th February, 

17^9/50. 

(2) House of Commons Journals, Vol. 25, p, 996, 15th February, 
17^9/50. 

(3) A few hundred pounds worth, rising sometimes to £1,000, were 
sent annually to Penmsurk and Norway, tho Canaries, Antigua, 
Guernsey and Jersey, etc. 

{k) Appendix 4, Nos. 5“10» Kxports to Ireland, Germany, Holland 
Portttg.:.!, the West Indies, and the American Colonies, 
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had been exported to foreign Parte, particularly Tabblee 
to France, and flowered silks to Germany; and that he hae 
exported of late seyeral thousand pounds worth of wrought 

f 

silk from Chester to Ireland” (!)• Lewie Chauvet had also 
"exported great Quantities of wrought silks to France and other 
foreign parts” (2)* The Customs figures for 1749 and 1750 
state that £l,471.10.7d * (and £450. 10. 0. from the outporte) 
of woven silks was exported to France in 1749, and £4,066. 0. 3d. 
(£70 from the outports) in 1750. The largest amounts exported 
in 1749 were £16,09^. 9. 4d. to Germany and £10,773. 15* lid. 

f 

to Holland. In 1750^ £14,778. 6. 3d. worth was exported to 

Germany, £24,270. 6. 3d. to Portugal, some £10,000 to Spain 
* 

and slightly over £10,000 to New England. The Customs 
figures therefore shew that Gobbe was being perfectly truthful 
in his evidence; there was an overall expansion of exports 
in the period, but an examination year by year shews that some 

markets were negligible (3)t others, such as France, good in 

% 

some years and taking none in others, while certain markets 
were not only constant but grew rapidly in the period. 

Some expanded rapidly in wartime, and a few new ones appeared 
in the Seven Years War. Of the markets which had been 
relatively important at the beginning of the period, one 
gradually lost its place. A table of the amounts exported 
year by year to the more Important markets is Included in 
the Appendices (4). 

Probably the most constant and satisfactory market outiide 
London was Ireland. The Customs figures shew a fairly steady 


(1) See Appendix 4, Ho, 5. 

Taking two average years at random: in 1?25 the total volume 

of exports from the Outports to Ireland was £137*865 of which 
£8*363 were in woven silks. In 1739 £184,432 were exported 
from the Outports of which £8,909 were in woven silks. 

(2) The Gentleman’s rlagazine reported in 1736 (VI, p, 162), a 
ball given in Dublin by the Duke of Dorset, '’the most 
magnificent entertainment ever seen in that kingdom, at 
which 700 persons of Distinction were present, the ladies 
drest in the .?-^nufacture of that country''. In 1743 the 
Gentleman’s mgazine reported on the Dr. Malden premiums 
given bybthe Dublin Society which antedates those given 
by the Royal Society of Arts by several years. They were 
given for the beet Piece of Green Damask, the best piece of 
Flowered Silk, and for the beet piece of Paduasoy, These 

. are reported every yasir subsequently. . A riot of Dublin 
weavers was reported in I763 (G.M. XXXIII, p. 4l0) which 
”put the whole city in confusion". The weavers were demonstrating 
against one of the most important Dublin silk manufacturers, 
named Cottingham, who was alleged to be importing French silks. 

He defended himself with the argument - which the rioters 
refused to accept - that he was only importing them for the 
patterns. The scale of this riot suggests a fairly large 
industry. 

(3) Journal of the UoamissionerB for Trades and Plantations, 

1718-22, p. iia. 

(4) There is a letter, for instance, in the Garret correspondence 
in the Lyon Archives Departmentales from an agent in Stockholm 
in 177^ asking for samples of silk to be sent for Prince Charles 
and his future wife. One other agent had been charged to obtain 
similar samples which he was doing through a Ham burg house, 
which seems to imply that the latter was the normal procedure 
for a customer in the North. 


inervAfie froa £6-7«000 Axportad at tha be^iniiing of tha 
cantor/ to an avara^a of fc 25 fOOO b/ tha 17^0*© with oaar 
C^OfOOO in aoiaa good /aora (!)• Xran^ort codta wonXd 
haaa aiddcd laea ta tha price than in soesa siora dlataot 
.'mrkata* For tha purv oaae of jaarina Ineurancc tha Irleb Saat 
although it could be na8t/« wag aot aa darb^arous a riak aa 
the Atlantic nor ware thara inport dutlaa to ba paid on tna 
aoola of thoaa on tha CoaUnaat.’ it ia intaraating to aae; 
that axporta to Ireland eontinuad to expand deapita a growing 
ailK induatry In l>nbUn, to which increaaing quant! tiaa of 
raw allk were axportad. Tha Dublin Induatry aleo racaleed 
official aueoura(;anant parallel to that in London’ (2). We 
naee already seen that at leaat ona iaportant weawar* John 
SabaUar, claiaad in 1750, to have axportad to iralaod i2-5*000 
par yaor for aoearal yaara* 

On tha Conti:iant of Luropa tiiara war© two chief taarkata 
for Kngliah allka • Garaaay and lortusal* *^r# Eadaa in 1719 
told the Cojft*Jiiactonarn for Tradaa and Plantations that ha sent 
silk and wool Ian goods to ” Hamburgh » }iollaad« Jeraany* Spain 
It ato«** <3)» "Qaraany^* in the Cuetoas figures probably raaant 
UAttburn* through which moot of tha aarchandlae Intended for 
Northern Europe ©acaa to hare paaaad (4). Without, howoear, 
inapacting tha Port Hooka or their equivalent for that city. 
It ia difficult to do more than aurnio©* lha lar^a 
quaatitlaa of woven BlU aent to holland aay have also in- 
eluded re-exrorta for other parte of Oaraany. A Uttla silk 
want directly to other places, such aa the few bundrada of 


(1) The Hermitage Mueeum possese no records or inventories of 

an l8th century date and no silica of known English provenance, 
though it is possible that some exist incognito* 

(2) Such is the provenance of the chasuble illustrated on Plate 12 

Fig. 13. * 


(5) Its proximity to France, a fellow Catholic country, suggests 
this. On the other hand, the enormous collection of vestments 
at Aachen and elsewhere has hardly been looked at because of the 
attention naturally focussed on the mdeiaeval silks these 
treasuries contain. It has proved extremely difficult to 
persuade the custodians to give facilities to examine the 
l8th century silks in these collection. 


(4) See Appendix 4, No. 8. 


(5) The Gazette and New Daily Advertiser of January 5th, 17^5 

included an advertisement of a typical sale at the New York, 
Cape Breton and Quebec Coffee House of goods ’*fit for the 
Portugal trade” which included sixty pieces sat tins, modes, 
linings, Persians, Sarsnets, Ilantuas, etc., silk and 
soosey handkerciiiefs, striped and flowered gauze etc. silk 
hose, silk and worsted waistcoat and breeches pieces, etc. 


(6) In the year 1725* an average one, total exports to Spain weret 
From London From Outports In all 

i^7^»535 £109,709 £5^4,244 

About £4o6,000 and £ 31,000 were in woollen goods. 

Only £ 3,003 - were in silks. 


Exports to Portugail in the same year weret 
From London From Outports 


£684,422 
About £526,000 
Only £ 20,102 


In all 


and 


£ 483,449 £1,167,871 

£ 21,000 were in woollen goods. 

- were in silks. 


poundB woi^th aant during; most of ths 174o«s to Russia, 

F~ 

proboblj to fit. Pstsrsbur^. No traos of thses silks hos 

boon prosorTod in that city (1). Ths ex^ortsr•8 pattern 

book of silks in ths Bsreh Collsction in Stockholm is 

significant, though after ths late 1720*s no silk was sent 
» 

directly to that country* There are probably English l3th 
century silks preserved in collections of vestments in Northern 
Germany* otfing to tbs agreeable tradition that the bride should 
present her iMdding dresa to the Church for this purpose (2)* 
The best, collections are, however* mush more likely to contain 
French silks - such as that at Aachen (3)* The r^poieonic 
and two world wars have* of course* destroyed ;uuch documented 
material* but since both Daniel Qobb^ acd the Lyon designer* 
!>utillieu* mention flowered silks exported from England to 
Germany* it is difficult not to believe thss« 

The second great European market was Portugal* Some 
£4-8*000 of silk Was sent to rortugal in the early years of 
the century and .after the signing of the xsace Treaty in 1713, 
the «!uantity rises to some £10-12*000 per year* with a maximun 
of £24*000 (4)* It was a mornt constant market (3) even if the 
amount of silic sent there was insignificant by cootpeurison with 
the exports of woollen materials* In 1743* for example* a 
good average year for the export of woven silks* £14*432 were 
sxportsd* In the same year £490,382 of different types of 
woollsn goods wers exported and £86*719 of stockings (6). 
Although ths figures of exported woollens are impressive* tne 


( 1 ) 


for the mesorlal euboitted by the traders to 

Portu.^al in 17^ (Appendix 3 in L.S«£ut her land, A London 
r*iercha&t, 1935)* They oomplained oi' high duties and the 
Inch of a warehouse for their goods. The lists of goods 
include J in the senoriai for a comparison of the duties 
paid were all worsted, woollens and a few half silks. 

(2) iyon Chambre de Comjierce. Documents transferred from 

Archives ;uaicipale. Box 1* Inve ntaire Chappe IX, p, 389 . 

13 • & 6<»11 (the docunents are miscellaneous and time did not 
permit a sufficient investigation to establish which No. 
document this was). The entries in the Inventaire Chappe 
were made in the 19th century for this series and are too 
brief to be helpful. The documents appsarsd to rslate both 
to the letters sent by the Chambre de Commerce and the 
documents in the Archives De par tae stales in Lyon and Natloaalee 
in Far Is. It would be interesting to examine all these 

sources systematically and at leioure, which has not been dent. 
The emphasis placed both by (iodart and Parisot was on the social 
and administrative aspects of the Lyon industry rather than its 
econo/bic and technological significance. Neither author had any 
interest in other industries or other nations and thus, although 
their works are very useful, it is only within a limited scope. 


(3) 


F.12.644 (2 bundles) • 
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comparison is a little unfair, since the woollen goods 
came from many different parts of the country and there was 
only one centre of the broad silk industry • London, with 
some small production in Canterbury. Any threat to 

the export trade with Spain and Portugal was looked upon 
with alarm (1). Certain French sources confirm the 
impression madd by the Customs figures. A Memorial of 
December 1727 (2) comparing Lnglish and French privileges in 
Spain and Portugal declared, **Q:uand au commerce de Portugal 
les Anglais et les Hollandais nous l*ont totalement enleve 
a la faveur de la derni^re guerre” and it said that the length 
of the war had caused the Portuguese to become accustomed to 
English and Dutch cloths* It continued, "la consomniacion 
immense qui se fait en Portugal de toutes sorts s de 
marchandises commes ^toffee, rubans, et autres ouvrages tans 
en soyes qu*en or et argent* •*. *e6t sams contredire", and had 
led the English and Dutch to establish factories there for 
the sale of their goods* 

The Archives Natioxiales in Paris contain two large 
bundles of miscellaneous documents on trade with Spain and 
Portugal, of which the general theme is the totally unfair 
position won by England in the Treaty at the end of the Wars 
of the Spanish Succession, and the best methods of reducing 
England’s position as a favoured nation in these countries (3). 
It is true that most of the evidence concerns shipping, port 
dues, "draperie", and the slave trade. A significant 
document drafted in 1723 explained that in 1704, because of 


(1) This ordinance sought to encourage natlye Portuguese 
Industries by forbidding the laiport of galloons, 
embroideries, woren silks Including those mixed with 
gold and silver, and woollen cloths from France, Holland 
and England • 

(2) ‘ Vol. X, 1712-14. (1953 
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the war between France and Portugal, the English and Dutch 
obtained a revocation of the ordinance of 163S (1) in favour 
of their nations and sent their 'Mroguets, serges, rubans, 
e toffee en so ye et celles d'or et d* argent, toiles de Bretagne 
et dont on fait quahtit^ au Nord d*Lcosse«« • .'* and sold them 
more cheaply them the Irench because of an open contraband 
trade , * *ayant presque tou jours dee vaisseaux de Guerre dans 
la riviere de Lisbonne # « » According to this ?^emorial, the 
Portuguese admitted that light French woollens were better 
than the English but that the latter were preferred since they 
were cheaper* legard des etoffes de soyas Unies et de 

celles melees d'or et d 'argent les Anglais et les Hollandais 
en fournissent presque entierement le Portugal* •• .elles 
proviennent de leurs Manufactures, mais elles ne sont pas 
d'un si bon gout n'y d'un si beau lustre que celles de France, 
qui pourront dans la suite leurs estre preferees et on n'y 
en* introduit a present qu'une tree petite quantite". If 
this was the situation in 1723 f from the English point of view 
the industry had received a splendid start* Exports in 
1722 and 1723 from the Port of London were £17*000 and 
£16,000 respectively* 

There was some justification 'for French anxiety 
although these export figures would not appear to be 
staggering in size* The negotiations leading up to the 
Treaty of Utrecht are printed in the House of Lords 
Manuscripts (2), and it is quite clear that a conscious 
attempt was v*de, and fairly successfully, to secure favoured 



nation tarras for English traders to Spain and Portugal* 

In August 1713 • the Bilboa merchants compared unfavourably 

the existing duties on i'rench and English woollens and silks* 

% 

In Octbber 1713 1 the Spanish merchants declared that 4 

I 

of the value would be a fair duty on English silks imported 
into Spain* Some "Kemarks” on the Treaty by the Cadiz factory 
criticised the Treaty for agreeing to duties that were still 
thought to be too high* Torriano’s speech to the House of 
Lords in favour of the Spanish trade as against the French, 
argued among other points that "They have no linen, paper, 
silk or other manufactures whereby to prejudice our poor"* 

The Customs figures did not shew any very remarkable increase 
after the Treaty, but it remained a very sore point with the 
Lyon Chamber of Commerce* In 1727 they wrote to their 
agent in Paris to ask him to ensure "qu’au Congrls prochain 
on puisse obtenir du Roi d'Eepagne quelque abonnissement a la 

pragmatique qui desole nos fabriques en dorures '* The 

later documents in the Archives Uationales series (which, it 
must be emphasised, are quite miscellaneous) are much more 
concerned with commodities other than silk, although an 
extremely interesting document giving French exports to Spain, 
their chief competitors and their uses, mentioned Spain, 

England and Italy in that order as tne chief competitors with 
silks made in Lyon ”de diverses couleurs et broch^es" and 
listed their uses "pour militairos, eglises, ct Brazil'* In 
the case of "Rubans ouvrages en couleurs" the chief competitors 

and St. Charftond had to contend were given as 


with which Lyon 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


See Appendix 4, No. 9, 

F.12.647-6. Pario Archivtc 'Tationalee. "Deaonetration 
geomrftrique de la ChOt« prochaiae du Comaerce da Krance 
par i a^^grandiseemont du Cc/iiujierce dea Anglais^\ 
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Spain and England. By the early l?60*s the average 

value exported was between £7-8,000 worth per annum, which 

does not compare with the sums exported to Portugal. 

/ery closely linked, however, with exports to Spain were 

those to the West Indies. Some of the latter had close 
• . 

economic links with Spain and exported goods which were 
essential to Europe, sugar of course, but also dyestuffs. 

The rich "sugar” colonies were, especially at the beginning 
of the period, an important market for English silks (1), but 
gradually became relatively less important. At certain 
significant times "the West Indies in general” are mentioned 
in the Port Books. The French were even more bitter about 
English dominance in these markets than they were about the 
situation in Spain or Portugal. Several i/iemorials survive 
complaining of the injustice of the privileges granted by 
Spain to England in the West Indies. According to one of these 
(2), the English were enabled by the Treaties of I713 and I716 
to sell their goods in the West Indies thirty per cent cheaper than 
those brought there by Spain hercelf. The latter’s exports 
were therefore declining and tho English monopolising trade. 

With the balance of trade in their favour the English were 
said to be monopolising the trade in dyestuffs. It was feared 
that the English would then sell those at a prohibitive price 
to the French, so that IVench woollens would no longer be 
able to compete with English ones in the Levant, thus 
entailing the collapse of this trade too. Among the demands 
made by the Lyon Chamber of Commerce to their *‘aris agent in 


(1) It is, of course, true that woven silks were only a fraction 
of the goods exported to the West Indies. 

(2) House of Commons Journals, Vol. 2^, p. 996. He was quoted 

as Crockett the Carolina merchant'*, on the neglect and 

near starvation of the Colonies in **A Short Account of the 
Application to Parliament made by the Merchants of London 
on the Neglect of their Trade**, 1731t 3th edn. K. Glover, 
p. l6. 
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1727 wae on% Insieting ”que le Comjswrce des Anglaie 
dans 1*8 Indes OccidentaleB 8oit restrains dans ses bornes 
legitimes et que lee autre s nations y puissent negocies 
cone ure mens. •• •'* This was prefaced by a request that an 
indication should be given as soon as possible of the 
departure of a new fleet ”pour ranimer le travail des nos 
manufactures qui langulseent depute deux ane'*, (a problem 
which never caused anxiety to the English manufacturers in 
this period). Nevertheless, French fears of the English 
were somewhat exaggerated. The Bosanquet Papers prove that 
the English continued to buy cochineal from the French and to 
sxport French londrines to the Levant. These outbursts shew, 
at least, that English competition was keenly felt, as Indeed 
the Customs figures would suggest (1). 

£27fOOO worth of woven silk sent to the Spanish West 
Indies in 1713 was an impressive figure, though it was never 
again equalled. James Crockett (2), giving evidence in 
1730, said that in the course of the previous ten years he had 
exported about £2,000 worth of silks p.a. "to the Colonies 
of Jamaica and South Carolina and that he don't export a Tenth 
part of the English manufactured silk that is sent to Jamaica 
only". He added "that the silk he has exported has been 
of various species, from 13 pence to 30/- a Yard and that he 
has likewise exported some Velvets". He was certcuLn that the 
silk was English, "having bought it of the Weavers of 
Canterbury and Spittle fields". Officially, exports to Jamaica 

were E3t^00 odd and £4,700 odd, in tne two preceding years 
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<17^') and 17^:^} which was wsry .’such Isse than tbay had 
bean car liar in the oaotury* 

Tha Cuato .o iif:urae» indaadt ratbar anpr '^ri tba »raaci. 

&ada by Capt^iin Jaswc i;albiac to the Court of Aac^lstante at 
tha ba^innin^ oP 17^S (1)« 1« which ha daclarad that ha ”waa 
of tlia opinion that tha Exportation of Wroui^ht ^iXke and 
Volvo te of tha i'anufaotura of this fjin^doa to tha baet lodiac 
and other (of) our Plantatione and Gattlaaonta abroad had caen 
for siany yaara igreatX/ laaoaoad and waa atill docraaalng to tha 
datrloar.t of tha said ianufaeiuran*'* (Ho attributad this to tha 
payfiant of a drew*baok on foreign wowen ailHoi which* ha said* 
was graatar than the bounty on English sanufacturod silksi 

or rather* that tba dif fora oca batweon tba botxnty and tha 

raw a,nd thrown silks was less than that between the duty on the 

original duty on the/incordng foaraign silks and tha dr:m«bacH 

on axrort). There was porhape noro to hie urgutaant than the 
Asslctanto ware prepared to accept* for the total exporta 
dropped fro« a saxi4‘»um of aoae f^Av)*(X)0 to about £^*000 at tba 
and of tha period. Both coaoereially and politically* the 
carrying trade wan posalbly of iaportonoa to the country. 

In any case* Captain Dalbiac ooatinuod ia buaioeaa f »r aany 
years after this Incident and w^s followed by his two sons. 

>awer silks nay have bean ooni to tha War^t Indies fros tha lata 
40* a* b^t another narkat aoro than took their place. 

Thera was one .aarkst in which Sagliah oilV.s had a wirtaal 
nonopoly* with protection fro« foreign eoopetition that was 
alaoot co'^lata. Tha Aoariean Coloniaa* which continued to 
rapidly In tha period* accounted for eoue £3*000 worth 



(1) App^tkllX No* 1% 

(2) Oplnioae of counaol (Cuototas Library) « VoX* XXX* I727*5A« 

^o* 252* It eoneornof) Buekraa ahippad for export Inotoad 

of cilk to Ob tala the bounty* but tho fraud vae diaeoYaretf before 
tho ship sallod* Tho bond r^ran to export ellKa wae forfeited* 
The caoe recited the proeioioue of the Act' ;^antlng the Houaty 
paid at the port of export* After it had been eerifled by tht 
oeorcher that tTo goods were of britieti Manufacture and in« 
tended for export* and uould not be re-landed In thio eouatry* 

It reiterated that eecurlty bad to be given to the Cueto^as 
Officer at the Tort* In order to detect fraode ejearchfcra 
could open balea and eeiae goods and prosecute the ownere if 
any fraud was alleged* In X725* X:>07 Ibe. weight of ioglieh 
wrought allko %iere brought to the Cuatotie House* being Gibbons 
and Pieces of ailk in the ’•mry Ihoaae Diaond for Boston* dew 
froglsnd. Xhsy were entitlsd to £226. Is. Bounty. Bucurass 
were found on board ship and the owner said that they had been 
sent by aistake. The case went on till 1730* which would ecea 
to be evidence of the serlouanees of the Intentions of the 
Customs officers to carry out tho law. 


J 


of fiilk at the beginning of the period and by 1760 
were coneuming over £233iOOO worth (!)• Although there were 
fluctuations year by year, the Customs figures shew an 
overall expanding market* A report presented by the 

t 

Commissioners of Trades and Plantations in 173^ to the Rouse of 
Lords gave a detailed analysis of the produce and manufactures 
of each of the Colonies* A basic factor - which the 
Commissioners reported with satisfaction <• was that few of the 
Colonies had any industry of their own and had, perforce, to 
Import all their consumer goods from London,-and there was no 
shortage of shipping in which to do so* As early as 1723 t 
there was a Customs Precedent case over silks and ribbons 
exported to Boston (2) (about £33*000 worth of woven silk was 
exported from the Port of London to the American Colonies in 
that year). This guaranteed and exT>anding niarket cannot be 
over-estimated • The Boston, Philadelphia and New York news- 
papers were full of advertisements, and even if the silks reached 
a fairly narrow fringe of American society, the Colonies 
themselves were continually growing in importance* The 
Collirison exports seem to shew that the trade was conducted rather 
as it might have been to some provincial town in England, with 
a great many small piecemeal orders* Exports of silks were 
naturally eclipsed by the exports of woollens, but relative 
to the size of the industry and to the other markets outside 
London it can be argued that the American Colonies were possibly 
more important to Bpitalfields than they were to any other 
textile producing district in the period* 


(1) L.C.9.288* fo, 150. In 1733# 36 yards of green Genoa daaoek 

were sold to the Great Wardrobe by Matthew Vernon and Were 
presented to Christ Churchy Boston* This was used for 
cushions in the pulpit and hangings, and we were able to 
trace it up to the organ loft of the church from whence 
it disappeared in the late l8th century. 

Dresses were also preserved of private families, such 
as those which belonged to the Pitts fa^rdly now in Detroit 
Institute of Arts* The Archives of the Massachusetts 
Kistorical Society should contain information, since family 
papers have been deposited with them* The New York 
Historical Society holds a large collection of invoices for 
goods of raany kinds including silks bought from London 
merchants by the Beekman family (P.L. White, The Beekaan 
Mercantile Papers 17^6-9^, published by the New York 
Historical Society, a few examples are printed p* 1395). 

The Essex Institute at Salem also holds a large collection of 
silks and costumes, said to be fully docuBjented. The American 
newspapers of the period should also be useful. Extracts made 
from them have suffered from the fact that either the editors 
were interested in the political events leading up to the American 
Revolution or, naturally enough, in the growth of native American 
industries* 

(2) 1727 and 1729 were good years, and so was 1739# according to 

an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine (IX, p* 479). “Late 
improvements in trade and manufactures considered"; the writer 
singled out, "many other manufactures besides the woollen, 
particularly those of silk, iron, brass and other metals, have 
been immensely increased in the last 20 years* Before that 
time we were obliged to fiolland and Italy for all or most of our 
wrought silks; but the case is now so altered that we not 
only work more elegantly than they, but are able to export 
of this manufacture besides furnishing for our own consumption"* 
This writer thought wages could profitably be reduced and that 
"only the luxury of our working people could prevent our being 
able to undersell our rivals". It is interesting that one 
of the few riots of the period occurred in 1739* when the 
journeymen suspected the masters of at tempting to lower wages* 

Thus, riots are not necessarily a guide as to the prosperity 
of the industry* 17^6-50 were given as the beet years by 
John Sabatier. It may be suggested that the years from 17^6 
to 17^-9 were ones of continuous expansion on the purely negative 
grounds that the silk industry is not mentioned once either in 
the Commons Journals or the Gentleman’s Magazine* Although the 
Weavers Company were worried about their prosecutions of printed 
calicoes in these years, there are no indications of auay general 
distress until the sud-^en shortage of raw silk in l?A^9-50. 
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Th« silks themselves were prised and preserved and the 
Collinson records probably represent only a fraction of the 
documentary evidence of the trade preserved in He\f England (!)• 
Coapetition from sff.usgled silks was far less of a reality 
there than in London and the emphasis in the advertisements on 
’’London” shallons or English damasks shews that there was not 
much consumer resistance to be overcome* One facet of the 
prosperity of the American Colonies was their increasing resent- 
ment of English political control - but another was their 
ability to absorb an increasing quantity of English luxury 
and semi -luxury goods. 

The coherence of the English mercantile system and the 
good relations between its component parts* whether official 
or industrial, and the evidence of the export figures can be 
easily underestimated. No one in the industry complained 
of prosperity or produced figures to prove it. Contemporary 
opinion was only forcefully expressed when it seemed to be 
threatened. It was the loss of the new markets at the end 
of the Seven lears V/ar, not their acquisition in its course, 
which aroused comment. The outcry over East Indian goods 
and printed calicoes which will be discussed in the next 
chapter masked the more important alliance of the industry 
with other economic interests. Certain periods of boom (2) 
and slump can be detected but only the latter aroused 
imniediate comment. The causes of these slumps will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, but it must be insisted that until 

1764-6 there were no long-term crises or depressions in the 

in 

silk industry and, unlike jfLyon, work never stopped altogether. 



Th« eoaplle«itioii9 of cortaiti of tho fioeoX syetoa 

ates rathor to have eXoadeid th« fact that eeonooic life In 

f 

tQgXaad wae inflnlialj Xooa regelated than in any other 

•I tr 

country at the tiise with the exception probably of Mollacd. 

♦ 

It ie eaoy enough to find loopholes in an Act of larXiasent 

♦ 

and proof of the evasloii of its elaitoeo* It is mich harder 
to de.'nonstrnte thai« on the whole ^ tiie acta were beneficial and 
that whatever the lon-^.'-tere fallacies of fl»roontiIisA« for 

• ♦ > t - , » • -j 

a brief period and in one Halted sphere the policy was 


effective • 


for exatsplo, th« eoli*ctioa of iraete on Trod# in tbo 
ii^rltloh '^aoum ( )X6 a* 13* eontaina aan^ of tha 

paesphlata aachangad duriag the eallco controvaray of 

durln/^ tha oontroaara^ ovar tha Royal taatrlog 
Company* a f«onopoly in 169^ « and a>^ of the traeta 
puhliahad at tha tiaa of tha oagotiationa praoading tha 
tlia Traaty of i traoht in I7X3« and ate* A paophlat at 
tha aulldhaXl **Sarioua Adaiea to tha BiiA ’ anufaoiurara 
in a tattar to tha as^tar and Rordaoe of tha Vaavarn by 
a .'itiaan of London** contaiiMi tha aaroara* oaea In 
repudiating tha daoaada for tha prohibition of foraigti 
woaan oatariaXo* A Xari^a nuoit>ar of the anon„<'ooaa 
pautphXata Xiatad in VoX* II* of U.paan*« beoncrio Kietory 
of England (X956 edn*> pp* are conoarnod uith 

tha aiXk induatry and ita oo«p#txtorn* Mowaaar antartalniag 
and for tha aoat part wa XX -writ tan they aay ba, t^iay eaXdoa 
<;piota vary ameh raXiabla fact and for tha moot pari in thia 
study opinion which was not anony^ua has been prafarrad* 
upon tha iasuas which woe* at ataka* 


CHAPTER 3 
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THE DIFFICILTIES GOi^tROiMTlNG THE BZtX. 

INDUSTRY IN THE PERIOD 1702 - 1766« 

It is axiomatic of almost any eighteenth century 
pamphlet, speech or memorial on trade that the special in- 
terests whose cause is being pleaded is on the verge of ruin (!)• 
The thousands thrown out of work by the particular crisis will 
starve, revolt, or emigrate with their skill to foreign parts* 
There is thus no lack of contenqporary evidence on the troubles 
afflicting the silk industry in the period. Much of the 
information quoted in the previous chapters is given away 
incidentally by the writers of such documents* The chapter 
preceding this is intended to serve as some slight modification 
to the overwhelming mass of contemporary evidence of impending 
disaster* It is, however, much harder to sift the arguments, 
and to decide how much of the agony was genuine and how much was 
good propaganda* How far was the industry’s expansion 
hindered by the grievances denounced at the time? 

The practical limitations of official government policy 
will be discussed first* Secondly, the competition from 
other textiles imported into the country and from hative 
industries will be considered* Thirdly, some indication 
will be given of the nature of the competition in foreign 
markets and the effects of the development of other European 
silk industries* A group of complaints much reiterated 


( 1 ) 


The Q*M« (Vol* II , p. 626) printed an account of a case in 
February 1732. "Was try’d at Guildhall, London, before 
the Lord Chief Justice Raymond an action for trespass, brought 
by Edward Chapman Esq. , plaintiff against James Lamb and 
Henry Jelly, Custom-house officers at Dover, defendants; for 
taking from the plaintiff Xon hie coming from Calais) one 
nightgown, Ik shirts, one black velvet cap, one black silk cap. 
The Defendants gave Evidence that the Cloaths were new, and that 
they had often seized wearing Apparel for the Duty, and Kept it; , 
but being unable to shew any Law or Authority that lays any 
Duty on wearing Apparel, unless brought in as Merchandise, the 
Plad.ntiff recover’d a Verdict, with £20 Damage”. 
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must be asseseed - the attempts at sumptuary legislation • 
the allegations of excessively high wages in the industry 
and the effects of public mournings* Finally, the 
difficulties of ensuring a constant and reasonably cheap 
supply of raw silk will be examined* 

1* The Limitations of Government Policy* 

From the beginning of the period until its close there 
were complaints that the acts designed to protect the industry 
were Ineffectual* Several reasons were given for this unhappy 
result* In certain cases the acts were found to be defective 
because they lacked vital clauses* It was felt to be useless 
to penalise the seller of prohibited goods without penalising 
the wearer* fioreover, there were exceptions written into the 
acts which, for instance, enabled a 'tourist* to bring back 
foreign silks in the form of clothes for his own use, which 
could, of course, be extended by the unscrupulous to an 
infinite degree (1). In some cases the administration of the 
acts was inefficient, and the greater part were said to fail 
because of insuperable legal difficulties in their enforce- 
ment* Prosecutions of offenders failed either because it 
was impossible to prove a breach of the act, or because there 
were difficulties in sueing successfully for the recovery of 
penalties, a failure which acted as a deterrent to would-be 
prosecutors* The Court Looks of the Weavers Co/npany contain 
a typical instance of the failure of an act on legal grounds* 

At a Court held on the 1st July 17^7 "a proposal was made 



on the part of the Detts in the several causes. depending in 
this Company's name on the Calico Act for finally ending 
the same by consenting that all the said causes should be 
discontinued without costs on either side. This Company 
obtaining. rules for such Discontinuance at their own expense. 

And also that the Rules made for Arresting the Judgement on 
the Three Verdicts obtained by this Company on the said act 
should be made absolute at the £xpense of this Company....” 
the names of four lawyers were then quoted by the Clerk who 
were all "of the opinion that this Company could not as a 
Corporation maintain the said suits as Common Informers and that 
therefore it was most advisable and prudent for this Company 
to accept of the said proposal. If the Weavers Company 
were unable to act in defence of the industry there were few 
private individuals among its members who could be expected to 

bear the expense and the responsibility of such prosecutions. 

% 

The acts which protected the silk industry began in the 
last 17th century with the prohibition of Persian and East 
Indian silks in England. In principle they could only be 
imported for re-export* and were then entitled to a draw-back. 
These acts were confirmed in 1713* The disadvantage of this 
system* according to the many complaints* was that after such 
goods had received their draw-back they were unshipped along 
the coast and sold there openly. Equally, legally 

imported foreign European woven silks which paid a heavy duty 
on import and received a draw-back on re-export were unshipped* 


( 1 ) 


P.H.O. £«163« 26-30 cover the Seizures made by tbe Customs 
in the period 1696-1764. They list very briefly the Writs 
of Appraisement granted, giving the neunes of the Customs 
Officers, the Port where the seizure was made, and a list 
of goods, for instance "London l?th April, 1?60, Henry Hall 
and others. •• .spotted handkerchiefs, cotton Romal handkerchiefs 
chints, palampores and curtains, chints for chairs, settee, tea 
table and stool, chints for furniture (ile. bed furniture), 
printed dimity. .. .brocaded taffaty and velvet..." 

The memoranda rolls sometimes, but not always, give further 
details, particularly of how and where the goods had been 
concealed. Rather low values were set by the Appraisers 
on the goods. It is regretted that no trace has been found 
of the documents relating to seizures made in shops where there 
■ • was an owner to prosecute. 

(2) Customs and Excise Library, Kingsbeam House. Opinions of 
Counsel 1701-1763* Vol. 5? Wo. 29* 
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80 that they were said to be cheaper sear the coast than 
In the London shops where "fair traders" sold them without 
the benefit of a draw-back* Various ingenious schemes for 
stamping and measuring silks, together with complicated 
deposits and indemnities by ships* captcdLns were proposed 
to ensure that such goods were really exported, but the 
machinery for enforcing such projects was completely lacking, 
and "unshipping" continued throughout the period* 

The seizures of uncustoitied goods made by the Customs 
Officers (1), whether the goods had been unshipped or smuggled, 
were very seldom followed by prosecutions, as the owners dis- 
creetly vanished, cutting their losses by abandoning their 
goods* These seizures were of goods on board ship, or in the 
docks, or found in suspicious circumstances* A very large 
number of seizures were made in the period, but neither the 

seamen nor the traders appear to have been in the least 

their 

deterred by/losses* When goods were seized in London in the 
shops of tailors or mercers, prosecutions often failed because 
of the impossibility of proving that the goods were not what 
they pretended to be* Among the Customs Precedents (2) was 
a case of a seizure of various kinds of waistcoat shapes 
at a tailor *6 in 1748; for the most part they were embroidered 
with gold and silver, and highly valued in the Indenture of 
Appraisement* Eleven pieces of silk embroidered with gold 
for waistcoats were valued at £40; two silk shapes for waist- 
coats wrought with silver at £3* lOs. and etc. There was, 
however, no proof that the goods wenc smuggled. They had been 


brought In a ,.ar before the case, anrf 

" 


T — ^ 


I 


(1) 1766 Report, op, cit, p. 725. 

(2) Their number e can be checked agalnat the Ilete of foreign 
goods exported both from London and the Outports, The 
largest number of legally , Imported foreign woven silks 
appear to be those from Holland, especially at the beginning 
of the period. It is a moot point how many of these came 
originally from France, In some years towards the end of the 
period some few thousand pounds worth of wrought silk was also 
imported from Italy, e«g* £27tOOO odd in 17^3« £28,700 odd in 
176^; thiis was silk classified officially as Italian but the 
same reservations can be made as about the Dutch, 



was given that proof must be found. "Indeed the proof of 

their being foreign may be by persons conversant in such 

sort of Qoods who in their Judgement believe ,them .to be so; 

and when such proof is given the onus probandi will then be 

on the Claimant". As Kobert Trott pointed out to the 

Select Committee of 1766, this was difficult .to .do since 

mercers would produce evidence to prove that French silks were 

Italian, supporting their claims with affidavits from Florence (1). 

Although the acts included clauses to state that the onus of 

proof was to be on i;ne aefendant, this could only operate 

if the goods could be proved to be foreign and prohibited. 

The difficulty of suing as a corporation was to some extent over- 
come in the later ^0*s and early 60*s, when the Company agreed 
to support individual Customs officers in the recovery of 
penalties. Nevertheless, even . successful prosecution^ such 
as t^ose of the mercers Welch and Swan, took two years to 
conclude (1762-4) , so that the numbers of such prosecutions 
could never be very great. 

2. Competition from Other Textiles. 

(a) Imported Foreign Wrought Silks. 

Legal imports of foreign silks were seldom very lar /;e in 
the period, and a substantial amount of the legally imported 
silks were for re-export (2). The "prohibited goods" listed 
in the Port Books came very largely from the Far East and 
were mainly imported by the East India Company. Enough silks 
remain, especially those painted and intended as light 


(1) P.R.O. C.O« 388 21. Board of Trad« Commercial Original 
Correspondence 1719/20 (three bundles, of which this i£ 
the first) • 

No. 13(>t Weavers Co<^ipaiiy Petition, enclosed 137$ 

'*The state of the silk and silk and worsted manufactures 
in this kingdom" in which, describing the large quantities 
of East Indian silks imported c. 1683$ it stated "as the 
materials for making those goods are cheaper by 70% in India 
than can be bought here •• .and labour there not above 2d. per 
day....." 'their goods could undercut those of their 
English competitors. 


448 . 


dress material a • to bear witness that these imports were 
larg* and continuous. Silks from Persia were forbidden in 

the 17th century, and were not mentioned in the l8th century 

• ^ 

complaints. From this it can be assumed that they were 
insignificant as competitors. The hand-painted taffeta, 
usually Chinese, was especially feared by the weavers of 
flowered silks. A number of East India Company imports 
which were probably from India were sufficiently popular to 
receive the compliment of imitation by the English industry, hence 
the advertisements in the American newspapers for '^English 
peelongs'*, already quoted, and the 1719 samples illustrated in 
Plate 6*8 • It must be stressed that silks from ladia and the 
Far East, whether plain, striped, or painted were light 
materials, whose import would affect only certain classes of 
silk. In an even more limited category were the handkerchiefs, 
which constitute a very large proportion of any of the seizures 
by the Customs Officers, representing no doubt a much larger 
number of successfully smuggled handkerchiefs. However great 
the demand for silk handkerchiefs, their import could only 
affect a limited number of weavers. In contemporeiry opinion 
the particular danger of East Indian goods lay in their cheap- 
ness (1). Wages were said, with justification, to be so low 
that not even the costs of transport and duties raised the 
prices of their goods much above the English equivalent. 

Naturally, unshipped goods, on which the draw-back had been 
paid, and smuggled East Indian silks were cheaper. Moreover, 
although taste in Chinoiserie altered in the period it was 


(1) Th« V/eavere Conpany complainad In 1713 that sllke wer« 
being smuggled from Holland as well ae from France, and 
King in "The British Merchant" mentioned that the Dutch had 
formerly supplied England with silks* In 1731 a letter 
quoted in the Gentleman's f^agazine (Ip* l6l) said that 
what black silks "are bought (for public mournings) art 
generally Italian and Dutch manufactures, to the Discouragement 
of our own"* In I 76 I and 1763 there were large seizures by 
the Customs of Dutch silk handkerchiefs suggesting a 
speciality in their production* In 1766 Garret wrote to 

his partner in Lyon from Amsterdam recomriiending a Dutch 
gros de tours of high quality, of which he enclosed a 
specimen giving its width and etc* including details of 
the roller on which it should be rolled, so that it could’ 
be copied exactly* Laboiir was expensive in Holland And the 
the partner in Lyon was not to tell the price to the fabriquant, 
since Garret thought the Dutch could be undercut in their own 
shops* 

(2) Godart, L'Ouvrier en Soie, p* 279 «t* seq. gives an account 
of the 17^^ Revolt* 


never unfashionable, on the contrary, and thus genuine Chinese 

and Indian designs and those created in the Kast for the 

export market were equally in demand* 

Nevertheless, hand-painted and slight , striped silks 

were not suitable for every occasion, and after 1721 the outcry 

against Last Indian silks only flared up intermittently* Much 

more formidable in the home market was the competition from 

European silks, Dutch, Italian and above all French* Italian 

furnishing velvets and damasks never lost their supremacy, and 

the Dutch produced certain good quality silks, velvets, 

taffetas, etc* which were also renowned (1)* Indeed, though 

most of the French sources of the period ignored the existence 

of an English industry, they were acutely aware of Dutch 

production* The greatest rival to Spitalfields, as to 

every other European silk manufacturing town, was Lyon* Despite 

a disastrous beginning to the century, Lyon recovered to supply 

most countries in Europe with a high proportion of the silks 

they wore, and in the course of the century their competition 

killed other silk industries in France at Tours, Avignon and 

Nimes* Their designs were famous, their techniques long 

perfected, much capital invested and the costs of production 

low* Once, indeed, during this period the Canute rose in an 

unsuccessiuj. revolt (2) against their ^ow wages* Low wages 
and a much cheaper supply of raw silk, both home grown and 

from Piedmont, offset both the complicated organisation of 

their industry and the fiscal system which bore very heavily 

upon the manufacturer* It goes without saying that every 


(1) Many papers in C0.3ii8 22 and 23 (P.R.O. Board of Trade 
correspondence) are concerned with the export of raw wool* 
Many of the reports on Smuggling are in fact concerned much 
more with the wool which went out of the country than the 
goods which came in - for instance , the report printed in 
the House of Commons Journals « Vol* 25, session 1745-6, 

pp* 101-110* 

(2) Fans, artificial flowers, pictures, Fast Indian printed 
paper, silver buckles, chinaware, ’’Dresden earthenware", 
lace, some made-up clothing and many more waistcoat U'shapea" 
were steadily imported* Tobacco was an important clandestine 
import, and after this the quantities of various Fast India 
goods* The majority of the seizures in the provinces seem 
to have been of spirits and tea and, while these were the 
most important group in London, there the seizures were 

far more mixed. nearly all the seizures of silks were in 
' the Fort of London* 


. ( 




1 -: 
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type of silk made in Spitalflelds was also made in Lyon. 

It is evident from sources in France that silks intended 
for the English market were an important part of Lyon 
production^ and that smuggling was not merely a hazardous and 
entertaining game played by the coastal shipping of both 
countries. The clandestine export of raw wool from country 
districts of England to France occasioned more memorials and 
enquiries by the Select Committees of the Commons than the 
clandestine import of silks but the two were closely connected (1). 
The "returns" of raw wool were tea, Geneva ^brandy, rum and silks, 
together with other prohibited goods of a widely miscellaneous 
nature (2). The trade in clandestine silks was serious, 
efficient and well-organised. Samples were sent to London and 
orders placed through dealers. A series of letters from the 
Lyon Chamber of Commerce illustrate the practicsl methods of the 
trade. In 173^ • for instance, they wrote to their agent 
in i^ris that the privileges enjoyed by their nego 9 iants at 
Bordeaux must be preserved at all costs because of the small 
Irish boats that came to Bordeaux to do clandestine trade. . 

"S*ils no viendrions plus", (which would happen if there were 
no goods for them to take away), "....le cotMierce de France 
en souffrire beaucoup, car c'est un des bouches considerables 
et normeaux pour nos fabriques qui entretiens une reciprocite 
de coHLrierce utile et avantageuse au Koyaume..." The trade 
had an additional value because of "les matilres premieres 
neceosaires ^ nos manufactures qu*ils nous apportent 
d'Angleterre •• . . ." If they were to lose this trade some 



other country would profit thereby, since England would look 


elsewhere for its wines and brandy* It is interesting that in 
this piece of special pleading the argument of general ruin 
is alleged to follow any interference with the exports of silks 
whereas the impression made by the seizures is that the silks 
formed only a small proportion of a trade whose life-blood 
was certainly strong drink* In August 1737 an incident occurred 
whose details illustrate the practical methods of this trade* 

The firm of Querignon, said to be one of tdie largest Lyon 
merchants by the Chamber of Commerce, had apparently sent two 
cases of goods to Rouen which had been ordered (comraiser) "par 
dee Negotiants Anglais, mais elles y arrivent trop tard pour 
y 6tre chargees" and, therefore, had stayed in Rouen* The 
proprietor of the goods asked Querignon what types of silks were 
in the two cases, and on being told, said that with the exception 

of a piece of "droguet en argent* •* *ces sortes d*I?toffee ne se 

portent 

/pas, sur quoy les Sr* Guerignon" gave orders to Mr* Gordon 
Richsalruk (sic), their correspondent in Rouen, to get the 
piece of droguet back from the Customs* It is interesting to 
note that it was an Englishman, whatever his real surname, who 
was the agent for a Lyon firm, but himself resident in Rouen. 

At this point the firm met an unexpected difficulty* Their 
droguet was seized by the French Customs because it was un- 
sealed. Guerignon "repeesente Monsieur que ses Correspondants 
ont toujoure deffendre de mettre aucune marque qui indique que 
ces ^ la marchandise de France dont 1 'entree est defendue en 
Angleterrs, et que meme dans leur dernier voyage en cette ville 



* 52 . 


11 I'ont oblli^ d* Bbttr* sur I'vtlqiMtM ehaqu* piiet 
4« narehandiaes l*auna£;a de frauant^y and tt,my protaetad that 
thaj nawar intandad to dafraud tha Franoh Cuatoaii* Tha^ 
of farad **eapandaat da aa souxattra catta loy pour l*aaenlr 
ou da quittar la ooAiaarca qu'il fait avac las na^o^iastc Anglais 
a*ila na Taulant pas rafaaoir das faarehandleas da franca avac 
las pXonbs quoiqua tous las ans 11 fait avac aux pour plus 
da oant nillao tfcus d*affairas ea qtii na pourrlar qa*augaantar 
dans la suits •••«** Thay vara raady to daopateh 90 placas 
of silk and soma **an doruraa at baaueoup da Oalsns d*or at 
d*argant« ••• •** Tbay pointad out that thay had six months* 
eradit with thair eorraspondants and if tha goods could not ba 
daliaerad tha fira would ba laft with an anormous dabt* 
xbaraforsy tha Agant of tha I.yon Chaabra da Comruarca was to 
tall tha Mlniatar that If tha law was rigorously anforead against 
tha nagogianta thay would hara to atop trading with England, 
qol aet pourtant an objat consid^rablas pour nos oanufaoturas 
done Isa bollandala proffitaront aauls d ndtra i>r^Jttdico« •• • 
puiaqua 11 an fait una Consommation oonaid^r^ibla principalaaant 
l*Aaglatarra la luxa ast aujourdhui au point qua nos 
aanufacturaa souf friraiant baaueoup ai nos sarohandiaae na 
pouvaiant plus y passsr***.** and thay aakad that tha rr» 

Ou^ri^non should ba 1st off* On netobar dth it aaams that 
Gu^rli^aoii had got his piaca back from tha Custoas and tha 
Charabar of Conmarca again aaaurad thair agant, tatarna, that 
tha nago^ianta w< ra not trying to dafraud tha Crown, but must 
carry on tha trada or Lyon would suffar badly* In April 


Cl) n«u<}ry in Ln nevonatloo dn ifantnn at !• TTotartantlani 

•n l^ts Poitou au XVIlla siioXa (1922), danarlblnf; tha anlgratioan 
pracadlng tha idiot « pp» 251 at aaq«« $aae an aoeount of tha 
uttguanota aho want to Holland and tha prlTila^e rrantad 
to than* aapacially in Aaatardaa* Hagfuanota (7) nantlonad 
by Carrat Ineludas* 


Maiaa 

t>ata of 

iirat 

«Qwn 


icipaaranea 


Ihtbois 6 i^ibiar 

1761 

(7) 

Aaetardaa 

John Didiar 

1770 


London (iia wrota 



for 

hia account iaplying 



praaiouo daalinga)* 

Fr^oaux 

1766 


Tha iiagiia 

Gil lot 

1761 

(7) 

Aoatardan 

Oiaol 

1761 

(7) 

Aaatardan "Parohaad 



da r 

odaa franoaia* a****Kaiatr»> 

■ 


graeht* » *iaatardaa'' • 

jfoupart 

1761 

(7) 

Aoatardna 


Tha i.’tgliahaan with who-^i Carrat daalt« apart froa Kannyt 
Board • warej- 


Pool 1761 

i«r • I5andara 1766 

•tr* Stavana 1761 

atiiaoial **Torr*bury*^ 1761 

John Waltar 176B 

'*Karaby” 1766 


(7) 

Ametardaa 


Aaatardam 

(7) 

Anatardaa 

(7) 

Tha hagua 


Utraeht 


7 (Hia ordar rafarrt4 
to only)* 


It aunt DO aaphaaiaad that tiaa did not parait mora than a briaf 
glaoea at aacb of tha 25 bundlaa of tha Carrat corraapondanoa , 
and thue tha list ia unlikaly to ba complata* 


(2) xsxkfmm wara lietad on tha playing card* Thooa in tha Hat 

aboTa da tad 1761 (7) ara drawn from tha back of tha playing card. 


173^* they wrote in a melancholy vein that they had read the 
letter which informed them that no alteration in the law waa 
proposed and they were ready to obey, but pointed out that 
if the trade to England was lost in consequence the 
Dutch would profit. 

The Carre t Papers of some thirty years later seern to 
shew much the same organisation. An enormous quantity of 
his letters were with correspondents in Rouen • out of all 
proportion to the size of the town itself - which suggests it 
was still one of the principal ports of export for French silks 
to England. A large part of hie trade w4s with Holland, and 
a large number of his customers there were either (from the 
sound of their names) Huguenot refugees (1) or Englishmen. 

On one visit to Araeterdam he made a list of appointments with 
customers on the back of a playing card, and again a high 
proportion of them were Englj.^hmen or Huguenots (2). Although 

there is no proof that the goods he sold them were intended 
for the English market, the coincidence cannot be overlooked. 
One of his regular customers was John Kenny, who gave his 
address as "i>iarchand dans la grande rue a dunkerque**. His 
orders are among the later ones beginning in I'^O with one 
for "dee souliers de droguets en soy brodez en ors et en 
argent en toute coulcur'*. He added that he wanted the 
materials for the shoes not the shoes themselves, and asked 
for them by return of courier. He vianted four dozen pairs 
"droguets blancs brodez en ors avec paillettes", 


2 dozen 



white brocaded with silver , douzaine de pair de differente 

• • • • . 

couleury verd, bleu, petit gris, couleur de rose, moLr doray 
le tout assortis brodez en ors et brodez en argent cela ne 
sera que poixr echantillons je vous recommende les blanc dun 
beaux* •• .surtout point de rebus de magasln**. There was no 
need to say, he added, that the droguets must be good "et le 
dernier gout"* Garret later received orders from London 
from a Robert Board who wanted samples sent to Paris. Board 
told Garret that he was sending security to Paris for these 
orders "de tres bonne maison". Apparently Board was introduced 

to Garret by Kenny of Dunkirk* Several further orders 
followed after this introduction* Strictly speaking, this 
correspondence falls outside the period of this study « but it 
is difficult to believe that the system of trade had changed 
very much. Orders were placed by reputable English dealers 
with equally reputable Frenc|;i dealers, through the good 
offices of Englishmen and others resident abroad, who were 
probably personally known to both parties. When Kenny wrote to 
introduce Board to Garret, he described him as "un homme de toute 
soliditez", and presumably his own reputation as a merchant 
depended on the truth of the statement. 

The methods used by the smugglers are hardly relevant 
to the silk industry as such, but they were, of course, most 
diverse* The implication of the Gharaber of Com erce letters 

and the Garret papers is that broad silks ordered from London 
in this way were properly shipped with all the necessary forged 
seals and papers, and perhaps secretly landed by small boats 


( 1 ) 


One of the papers on the smuggling of wool in 1719 
(P.R.O. C0.3dd*23) mentioning the chief French towns 
from which the smugglers came : ^Abbeville , Callis, Bullen, 
Jt. Valerys and Diep" said that small boats came from there 
and were anchored in the dark and then sunk with heavy 
anchors. When time was propitious the goods were brought 
up in small parcels and brought on shore. This seems a 
thoroughly practical procedure but not one which could 
easily have been used for. silks which were easily 
damaged both by water and by such materials' as' tar or 
oiled cloth which would have been used to wrap the 
parcels. 

Customs Opinions from Counsel, op. cit. Vol. 111. 


( 2 ) 


*► 55 . 


• • • • '« « 

at night but, baeause of their fragility, (1) it seems 
more likely that they were indeed entered at the Customs 
House, but under false colours, as Robert Trott complained. 

The seizures made by the Customs of broad silks, as opposed to 
handkerchiefs, remnants and ndseellaneous waistcoat shapes, etc. 
may well have been of goods imported rather by the private 
enterprise of individual sailors and their captains, or by 
merchants whose main trade was in some other commodity which was 
legally permitted to enter the country* Books of patterns 
were seized more often than the silks themselves, as has already 
been pointed out. One of the most spectacular seizures can 
hardly have represented a typical method of smuggling. On 
April 30th, 1732, the corpse of the Bishop of Rochester was 
brought back from Dieppe in a leaden coffin within a wooden 
case. Concealed between the coffin and the case were five 
remnants of foreign silk brocaded with gold and silver which 
were seized and declared forfeit (2). One fact is quite 
certain, that a large quantity of French silk was regularly 
imported and indeed irianufactured especially for the English 
markets, ordered for specific seasons, customers or occasions. 
Thus far the complaints made by the native Industry were 
justified. The stamping of foreign wrought silks evidently 
checked the trade only to a limited degree. The exceptions 
to the acts in favour of returned tourists and wearers of such 
silks all helped the clandestine importer. The difficulties 


of successful prosecution hampered the English silk interests. 
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ETen the mercers agreed that total prohibition would be 
the only solution since the silks could be recognised and 
seized and the owners prosecuted* Uow Tar the smuggling of 
foreign silks into the country inhibited the expansion of 
the industry is more difficult to assess* The numbers of 
seizures were no less in the years of the industry's greatest 
prosperity^ the later ^O's* but they were the major grievance 
in 1765 and 66* 

2* Competition from Other Textiles. 

(b) Printed Calicoes* 

0 

The animosity felt by the weavers towards printed 
calicoes is, at first sight’, a little puzzling* It 
would seen that both for dress and for furnishings there were 
a wide range of uses for which chintz, whether Indian or 
English, would be quite unsuitable. Even when it was most 
fashionable, Mrs* Delany never api)ears to have worn chintz 
to a Birthday Ball, for instance* Equally, it would seem a • 
little unrealistic to expect the consumer to use silk to line 
trunks or back quilts* In an age when only four textile 
fibres were in commercial production: wool, silk, linen and 

cotton, the animosity becomes a little more credible. A very 
high degree of specialisation enabled materials basically 
suitable for most purposes to be developed for particular 
uses* In October, 1719t the Weavers Company submitted to the 
Commissioners of Trades and Plantations a document (1) con- 
taining samples of the goods most affected by competition from 


Plate 67 ( 79 ) 8t (SO) Two pa^-es of a bock of patterna of aateriale 

•ubiBltted by the London Veavere Company in 
1719 to the Costal 8si oners for Trades and 
PXaatatione as exaaplae of the goods most 
affected by coapetition from printed caUooee. 

A detailed detorlptlon of th© saaplee Is givtD 
In Appendix 

The first four eamples of 79 are woVen In 
silk and worsted* The first four samplte of 
do are worsted the allk damasks silk and worettd 
the two lower series of striped materials ell 
silk. but the weft of a very low quality* 

P*k«0* C*0* j^dd* 21 • No* 209f fola* 131 and 

146* 


Crown Copyright. Reproduced by permission of the Public Record Office. 




put# 67 (79) «| (80). 




Plate 68 (8l). 


A page from the pattern book illustrated in 
the previous Plate (see Appendix ), 

The samples are all silk but with a low grade 
weft* 

C«0« 388 ^ 21, No. 209f fol* 153* 

Crown Copyright. Reproduced by permission of the Public Record Office. 

. ( 94 ). Printed and resist-dyed cotton. Southern India, 

first half of Idth century* Victoria & Albert 
Museum I.S* 103-1950* The design of this cotton 
may be compared with the silk on Plate 1. 
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Plate 6'8 (8l). 
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(1) See Plate 6 68 and 6?« and Appendix 

i > 

(2) See Chapter 3« p«291^2. The Royal Accounts glTe a good Idea 

of the types used In furnishing* In much surTlTlng costume of th« 
period these materials aure to be found as the linings of shoes 
(Victoria & Albert Museum, T.337 & A-1960, for example), 
forming the backs, sleeves and linings of waistcoats, and 
occasionally used for the lining of women* s dresses and 
petticoats, although plain white calico is more often used. 

Few, if any, surviving costumes, especially of the earlier 
years of the century belonged to members of the middle claseeB. 

It is not therefore surprising that there are no uiade-up 
examples of the worsteds on fol* 14? of C0.338, 21/209 ”yard 
wide stuffs* •••commonly sold for a Gown and petty* •••**) which 
are very like striped linens in appearance and quality. 


printed calicoes. The samples are named and priced and 
correspond in general terms to the newspaper list meritione<i 
earlier of the ^soldiers slain in battle ** by the calicoes,(p-18^. 
The samples are worsted^^ calimancoes« and very light striped 
silks and half silks t together with some which have small 
chevron patterns (1). 

The emphasis laid in literary sources on the fashion 

for wearing chintz, combined with the style of surviving 

early l8th century pieces, disguise the fact that the real 

0 

battle was not fought out on the issue of whether a lady should 
wear a chintz or a lustring gown on a fine summer morning, but 
on the fate of the vast quantities of cheap, light materials 
produced for ubiquitous purposes linings both for costume 
and furnishings (2), and the clothes of the middle classes. 

High quality drees silks and the beet printed chintz had 
luarkets whieh were not mutually exclusive, although they were 
made to seem so at the time. It is certain that if the 
main categories of broad silks had been in question, the 
Weavers Company would have produced samples of them. More- 
over, it was Norwich, the centre of the worsted and half silk 
industry, which felt the crisis of 1719*21 most deeply. 

In 1720 the Weavers Company of London reported honsetly to 
the Commissioners for Trades and Plantations that they had 
partially recovered from the slump of the previous year. 

A letter from Norwich on the state of their trade reported, 
however, that it was ”still very calaaiitous” . They had 
quantities of wrought goods on their hands. The Canterbury 




(1) C«0« 388; 22 dated August 13th, l?20r 
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silk v/eAverB who were also asked for their views on 
the state of their trade, began by saying ”we have had this 
spring a very foiserable losing of trade. ••••” They had "sold 
off a good part of our goods# •••but at such low prices that 
our fortunes are thereby lessened'*# They had laanaged to keep 
their poor at work, but hoped for an act in the next sessions 
"giving an effectual stop to the wearing of prohibited Chints 
and silks" , imported by the East India Company as well as 
"printed painted and stained callicoes"# The assurance they 
had been given in the summer of future relief had helped 
"for that has put a check to the buying of calicoes this summer 
and many slight silkes and silkes mixed with cotton and wool of 
our own manufacture have been bought and used in the room of 
callicoes". "Our saving from ruin", they continued, "depends 
entirely on what the legislature will do for us next winter* 

If they pass an act laying a penalty on those that wear printed 
calicoes and other prohibited goods from East India we shall 
consider ourselves happy, if not V(re cannot possibly subsist 
but must lose our Manufactures" (!)• This memorial contains 
several significant points. In the first place we see the 
Spitalfields weavers recovering while Norwich and Canterbury 
were still in difficulties; secondly, the memorial underlines 
the faith placed by the weavers in the power of Parliament. 
Thirdly, it is the slight silks which were said to have been 
bought in the place of calicoes, which confirms the argument 
of the samples submitted by the London Weavers Conpany* In 
the fourth place they insisted upon the penalty being put 


Plat© 6 



q (83). Detail of a printed linen lining to a leather- 
^ ^ ^ covered %*ooden trunk, white ground block printed 
in red, pale red, and green (blue and yellow, 
one superimpoced upon the other). The pro]^rty 
of the Essex Museum and Art Gallery, Chelmsford. 

English, c. 1705-20. 

The design in this case owes nothing to 
designs nor could a nnaUrial of this ^nd intended 
^rlhis purpose hare competed «ith silk. Such 
trunks were typical of their period and at least 
four survive. 


I 
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(1) The plates of Q,P. B*kers Calico Painting and Printing in the 
East Indies (London) 1921, give an excellent idea of their 
quality. Even in the late l?th century, designs were already 
being produced for the Western meurket, for instance, I*M. 49-1919 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which can be compared with * 
I.M. 50-1919t both coverlets printed and resist-dyed from Southern 
India. 

(3) The late ^'x. Peter Floud was engaged upon a series of studies 
of the technical problei^ of the calico printers at the time of 
hie death in January i960. These problems are discussed in 
the Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists, Vol. 76, May 
June and July I960 (The Origins of English Calico Printing, * 
The English Contribution to the Early History of Indigo Printing 
are especially relevant.) • 

Smith in The 1756 Laboratory or School of Arts in the chapter 
on Calico Printing, spoke, on p. 48, of "the great improvements... 
of late years... made in this art”. "Under the care of a certain 
gentleman (they) have for art and beauty, surpassed any as have 
been brought from the East Indies” and he listed the colours of 
the top quaJ-ity chintzes, which were numerous by 1756. ”Thc art 
of calico printing being arrived here in England to a greater 
perfection than in any other part of Europe ...” the author 
decided to give a description of its history and technical 
processes. He mentioned the Act of 1721, but not the reason for 
why it was passed. ”The printing business was by that means 
for some time interrupted , because linen had never before 
succeeded to talce good colours, till at last some of the printers 
did, by their assiduity conjectures and study find out to bring 
colours to as great an accomplishment and beauty upon linen as 
heretofore there had been produced upon calicoes”. He mentioned 
the developioent of the oedcing of "thread cottons” at Manchester, 
which could hardly be distinguished from fine calico. He described 
printing in madder as the standard process, and, at the end of the 
chapter, gave a brief account of the former difficulties of the 
calico printers, when they were unable to print or pencil a blue 
but had to dye it by using a wax resist on the rest of the cloth, 
a process "which caused a great deal of trouble”. 

*4 Usually red or blue, yellows and other shades added by hand after 
the other printing processes. In CO. 338. 21 No. 207 a list of 
the numbers employed in the different processes by the calico 
printers is given. Among them are the "grounders. • .mostly women who 
put in the finishing colours and are 45..." in number. The coloure 
were added by brush and tended to be fugitive. The method was and 
is known as "pencilling”. 

(5 P.8.0. C. 0.338, 21 No. l4o (appears to be part of the state of 

the silk trade submitted with the Weavers Company Petition, i.e. 

No. 137. 

) P.8.0. C. 0.388. 21, No. 182 dated Oct. 22nd, 1719. 

C2\ A.P. Wadsworth ^ J. 8e ij.tlann. The Cotton Trade in lndastrifl.1 
Lancashins 1600-1780. 1931. pp.lll-?, 17^, 
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upon the wearcre of such goods. Finally, it is the 
East Indian goods, not those printed in this country, which 
were singled out for attack. 

Chintzes were imported from the East Indies in quantity 
from the second half of the seventeenth century, gaining in- 
creasingly in fashion. The technical and artistic skill 
displayed in the Indian palampores and other printed cottons (1) 
were dazzling by European standards. Until well into the 
eighteenth century the European manufacturers of cottons had 
difficulty in spinning a satisfactory warp (2) and the printers 
in finding a good range of colours (3)* The majority of 
the calicoes and linens printed in Europe until the 1730 *s 
if not later, were virtually monoc.irome (4), with some few 
additional pencilled colours. Although many of these early 
printed materials have a great aesthetic appeal today, they 
cannot be said, in 1719, to have greatly affected the course 
of the battle. The Weavers displayed a withering scorn for 
the calico printers, whose profession they described as; 

”the upstart trade of painting and staining calicoes not known 
in England above twenty years” (5)t while a memorial submitted 
by a Kr. David Martin (6), spoke of the “frivolous pretences” 
of the calico manufacturers that they should be encouraged, 
since their calicoes were made in India^”he who draws anything 
upon a paper or writes upon it, may with as good a right, assume 
to set himself the title of a manufacturer as a callico 
printer calls his dobbing of linens and callicoes. . . . the laying 



of different Gaudl colours on a cloth* ••• .eannot be called 
a manufacture". The calico printers attempted to defend 
themselves in a series of representations. They began with 
the usual argument that they employed laurge number of the 
poor but made the point that they Were printing more linens 
than calicoes, which is substantiated by the eurviving printed 
textiles of the period* They alleged that they had printed 
large quantities of calicoes made in England from cotton grown 
in the Plantations, biit that 'the duty of 6d • per yard was a 
great check to the improvement of this branch of their 
manufacture* In defence of the calicoes imported from India 
and printed in this country, they argued that these paid a high 
duty and, in any case, deserved as much encouragement as any 
other manufacture made from foreign mater dais - a weak point 
in the mercantilist arguments of the silk interests* They 
claimed that their goods did not interfere in any way with 
the woollen manufactures and that, if they did compete with 
silk, theirs was the more deserving case* They drew 
attention to the number of foreign silks smuggled into the 
country which they declared affected the native silk industry 
much more closely, and attributed the slump in the silk 
industry to "the unreasonable and unlimited Increase of 
weavers and their dependants" who, "form theroselves into Clubs 
when they are idle"* "My Lords," the memorial ended, "we 
have been at vast charges in erecting of Workhouses, pre- 
paring of grounds, conveying of water, providing great 
quantities of costly utensils and have taken long leases of 


(1) P.H.O. C. 0.388/21, No. 281. 

• • » • 

(2) P.R.O. C. 0.388/21, No. 182. In No. 207 the nurabere are broken 
down into thtlr different occupations. 

(3) This was the most widely held opinion at the time. The 
Merchants to Italy trading in raw silk (P.H.O. 388/21, fol. iH) 
complained chiefly of the East Indian printed calicoes re-landed 
and sold as English. Peter Lekeux in a letter from Spital- 
fields written on l^ovember 19th, 1719t eaid that more calicoes 
were worn that paid no duty than had done so /'if wee consider 
the gfeat quantity of chints that are worn by most ladies; 
hardly any woman of fashion is without 'em". He apportioned 
the blame equally between re-laiided East Indian chintzes and 
imports from Holland. Some of the latter were Hutch printed 
caJjucoes pade in Holland « to which 1" they*' do fix a seal ecunter- 
feitednike'unto ours" (P.R.O. C.0*3o8/21, No. 250). 


houses and lands to carry on our lawful trade. •• .but by 
means of the late riotous and tumultuous proceedings of 
the weavers our Business is greatly interrupted'* (1). The 
last remark bears out the memorial of the Canterbury weavers 
that some hope of anti-calico legislation had an effect upon 
trade. The estimated number of calico printers, including 
all their different types of workman, was only 300 (2) and 
thus, whatever the truth of their arguments, they lost their 
campaign. This was, of course, somewhat unfair since it was 
the Last Indian and Indian chintzes imported by the East India 
Company which competed with native industries (3) and the 
East India Company defended its interests vigorously and, to 
a limited extent, successfully. 

The Company argued that they sold Britisl:) woollens 
abroad and that, in any case, the majority of white calicoes 
imported were for re-export. > They ftered the loss of markets 
in Germany, V.estphalia, Poland, I^ussia and Denmark. "The 
Dutch who have a method of staining them (i.e.i calicoes), 
at a very small charge which they call madder reds will be able 
to supply those flmrkets". The traders in English stained 
calicoes were the people chiefly hurt by the smuggling of foreign 
ones into the country. Previous legislation had helped, and fewex 
foreign calicoes were worn. Moreover, they argued that 
printed linens were cheap enough to compete with woollens 
"but calicoes are too dear". "Fine stained calicoes may in 
some measure affect the English silks and fine silk and 
worsted stuffs", but raw silk, they argued, was "no more a staple 


(1) For a long time the designs of European printed textiles 
appear either to have imitated Indian textiles or to have 
been dominated by those of woven materials, and only to have 
evolved a style of their own in the middle of the century. 
Although the designs of silks were frequently an inspiration 
after this date, they cannot be said to have been a dominating 
influence* A distinction can, however, be made between a 

a design influenced by a woven one but Intended for a simpler 
material such as a fairly coarse linen, (on which many of the 
designs of the period seem to be printed) and that not intended 
to compete with silk as a fine dress or furnishing material, 
and one produced for the finest calico, printed in many colours, 
and adapting to its own technique the most formal type of silk 
design* It was the latter which could compete in the same 
markets as the silks* 

(2) The trunk Itself is covered with leather and studded with brass 
nails and is t^ical of several trunks of this period which 
recently came to light as a result of an Exhibition of English 
€Mifltz held in the Victoria & Albert Museum between May and July 
i960* It may be dated to the first twenty years of the l8th 
century* This trunk belongs to Chelmsford Museum and Art 
Gallery* Since the trunk had not been opened for many years 
the lining is in good condition and the pencilled colours still 
visible* 

(3) The term is of unknown derivation* It was used both in the l8th 
and 19th centuries for a type of bed coverlet, often with a 
central field contaULning a flowering tree and other devices, and 
with decorative borders* . The latter sometimes shew European 
influence on the choice of decoration, no doubt to add to 
their appeal to the European customer* 
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of this kingdom than cotton**. Apart from the designs of 
Eastern origin there were certainly chintz designs which 
consciously imitated the designs of European silks and must 
haye been produced with an eye to similar markets (see Plate 
68« No. 82) (1). On the other hand, Plate 69, which shews 
a detail of printed linen from the lining of a trunk (2), is 
rather closer to engrayed ornament than the silk designs of 
the period. It seems unlikely that such a material, and others 
like it, had a marked effect on the market for broad silks. 

The silk weayers and half silk weayers could argue, however, 
that the striped goods submitted to the Commissioners for 
Trades and Plantations would have answered this particular 
purpose Just as well. They were, however, haurdly the 
equivalent of the palampore (3)« East India Company 

argued that if the weavers were really in such desperate 
straits they could either move or weave some other material. 
They pointed out, with much Justification, that the Worcester 
weavers (whose petition led the ^petitions from the woollen 

interests all over England), had been quite unable to prove 

were 

to Parliament any **hurt from calicoes as the latter /never worn 
instead of broad cloth**. They spoke acidly of the petitions 
from places like Dun%rleh which in fact had no weavers, and said 
that the weavers had too many apprentices and Journeymen, and 
that wages were too high. The Act prohibiting East India 
silks and calicoes was not especially beneficial since, **is it 
not plain that the Gentry and better Tradesmen's families will 
and do wear foreign silks at double and treble the cost to 
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the nation of those from India"* They recalled that 
striped, chequered and other goods made in imitation of £aet 
Indian materials had been brought in from abroad at twice and 
three times the price, and the prohibited goods sent to the 
places making striped goods "till the lar^;e improvement of 
painted and stained callicoes here beat them out again"* If 
the goods were prohibited they would be bought from Holland 
and Germany, "since the English luxury is always fond of 

T 

foreign commodities"* They compared the outcry against any 
new manufacture to that when piped water was first introduced 
into London* They made one very interesting point: that 

the weavers had "artfully drawn in to high ten the Clamour 
of those who made English silks or slight woollen goods or 
stuffs* **•" all the other woollen manufacturers* This is 
an unsolicited tribute to the energy of the Weavers Company 
of London which seems to contain sooie truth, though when 
Colonel Lekeux gave hie opinion and he was the most in- 
fluential spokesman at the time - his views were quite moderate 
and he was not virulently hostile to the English calico 

printers* They ended their memorial with some fearful 

* > 

prognostications on the effect of prohibition on trade in 
India and some mercantilist aurguments about spdcie* 

The East India Company argued in a reasoned and 
sophisticated way, which appears to impress by its impartiality. 
They stood as the champions of the oppressed little group 
of calico printers* They naturally skipped lightly over the 
fact that the production of printed calicoes in and around 


(1) House of Lords MSS. Petitions connected with the Calico Bill 
1721 included also the report of the Commissioners for Trades 
and Plantations. The latter said that they had nothing to add 
to what they had said on the Weavers Company petition of the 
previous year, and considered that the Bill was adequate. They 
added, however, some 15 miscellaneous recommendations to com- 
pensate the East India Company for anticipated losses if the 
Bill became law. These included a resolution to stop the 
interloping trade, the extension of the Company to Madagascar, 
penalties on ships trading in East Indian goods that were not 
the Company's, a remission of certain duties owed by the 
Company due to an error in computing, a discount from the 
Customs on unrated goods even when they were not sold within 

a year "because the Company can sell but twice a year and other 
merchants at any time", longer than a year to claim draw-backs 
etc. 

(2) P.R.O. C, 0.588/22 "A short state of the advanta;;e8 of manufacturing 
callicoes in Great Britain", a Memorial from Jonathan Wrightson, 
Richard Score, Richard Coxeter, Oliver Hurst. . .Thomas Ollive... 
many emminent linen drapers 8t others". 

Ollive was a calico printer. They wanted a charter and company 
for the British calico printers with power to import cotton 
from the Plantations. They thought that the spinners and 
weavers of wool could easily switch to cotton, since there were 
no technical difficulties to master, and they made an estimate 
of the numbers which could be employed (3S,1 bO) f which was 
hardly an exaggeration of the future labour force in the cotton 
industry. The scheme was subsequently printed (there is a 
copy in C.O.588 /S). 

(5) C.O. 388/21, pp. 400 et. seq. are a series of accounts of 
cloths from different parts of the country brought into 
Blackwell Hall 1713-19. It is noticeable that from 1717 
there is a drop in the figures from all over the country and this 
coincides with the beginning of the fiercest anti-calico agitation. 

(4) For example, Saturday January 2nd, 1720 Original Weekly Journal 
(B.M. Burney Collection 197b, Vol. 1): "Last week a young woman 
in Whitechapel being rudely assaulted by a parcel of weavers, 
who tearing her calico gown off her back...." she fainted and 
was bled by a surgeon. Her life was "despaired of" and, some- 
what unjustly, this was attributed to the weavers. 


London wae still Tery small Indeed, and that they were 
importing large quantities of chintz, printed in the Last, 
together with many striped goods which competed directly 
with the light materials already discussed. The Commissioners 
for Trades and Plantations were impressed by their arguments 
and to offset the passing of the Act of 1721 recommended 
▼arious compensations for the Company (1). In addition, the 
Company developed its trade to the Colonies, and individuals 
continued to re— land prohibited goods and to smuggle them in 
frofi Holland throughout the period. The English cotton 
manufacturers, who were quite prepared to exclude East Indian 
ffbintzes, and proposed severauL ingenious, and indeed prophetic 
schemes, for the development of the spinning and weaving of 
cotton in this country (2), were the real losers by the Act 
of 1721. This prohibited the use and wear of printed calicoes 
in this country in any shape or form. 

The background to the anti-calico agitation of these 
years is the slump which had affected textile interests all 
over the country in the years immediately after the Wars of the 
Spanish Succession (3)« Qiven the mercantilist assumption that 
there was a fixed amount of purchasing power in the country, 
the printed calicoes stood no chance of success. The 
weavers ripped them from the backs of the ladies in the 
streets (4). The woollen manufacturers gathered under the 
banner of the London Weavers Company and the interests of the 
woollen and worsted manufacturers was paramount. The silk 
weavers benefited from the alliance, or thought that they did. 


(1) 1 am indmbtmd to ro« (Barbara ?*^orrlB for porfuiasion to 
consult unpubilobod matorlal collsetod by tho la to ^r* 

Floud on thoso calico printers* Nona of tho firms who 
slf<!;nod tho 1719/^0 petitions against tho Calico Bill wont 
bankrupt « and most of thorn can bo traced until at least the 
i&iddlo of tho century* 

(2) House of Co^oflions Journals, Vol* 19« p* 29!^, ^'arch, 1720* 

Tho I ayor and Aldoraon of Weymouth and Moloosb Ro^s in 
Jorsot petitioned on behalf of the shippers, spinners, etc* 
of cotton wool) **for many years past**, they claiaed, **a 
:nanufacture has been carried on in' the Mid town for naking 
cotton imported Arom the British Plantations into cloth of 
dirers kinds', raore particularly into such fabrics as iodtate 
calicoes, which have ot late years been printed and dyed*** .in 
the neighbourhood**, and they asked to be elasned as British 
or Irish linsns, a request which was refused. 
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while the London calico printers who were developing into 
flourishing comiaunities at Mitcham, in parts of Essex and 
elsewhere continued to print calicoes. It seems doubtful that 
they did so for export alone (1). On the other hand, the 
incipient cotton industries of Weymouth and Meleomb Regis which 
petitioned for exemption from the Calico Act, appear to 
have disappeared (2). Just as printed calicoes were held to 

♦ • e 

be responsible for the recession, so the general recovery in 

the 1720*8 could be attributed to their prohibition. 

• • 

Both silk and woollen industries expanded, despite the 

import of prohibited East Indian chintzes and despite the fact 

• « * 
that the English cotton industry re-established itself in the 

• « 

North of England. The "Manchester** Act of 1736 which 
liberated the English cotton industry caused no riots among 
the London weavers, although it was, of courf^e, opposed 
in Parliament. It is, however, possible that the competition 
which the slight goods faced from cotton, may have been one 
factor which directed the expansion of the silk industry into 
the categories of broad and especially foot-figured and 
flowered silks, for, in the main, these were for a different 
market. Again, the use of chintz, whether Indian or European, 
for furnishin,.^o may have helped to concentrate the production 
of the London silk industry on dress materials. For some 
years after the passing of the Manchester Act there was a state 
of peaceful co-existence between the different textile 
industries. The next serious attack of calico-fever occurred 
in the spring and summer of 174^* 


(1) London I June 29th, the General Evening Post (B.M. Burney 
Colin.) reported ”0n Saturday night last several calico 
gowns were biurnt in Fleet Street, Spitalfields and a barrel 
of beer given to the populace. Several women have been 
fined for wearing printed calico gowns. It reported that 
people were going about the streets with aqua fortis **to 
sprinkle on the gowns and petticoats of such as they see 

, dressed in printed dimities, cottons or Hollands in order 
to make them unfit for weEiring afterwaj^ds*'. On July 2nd 
it reported a case in which the wives of two Spitalfields 
weavers had bought some printed callicoes at a drapers and 
taken them to a magistrate with the bill. The draper was 
then arrested and the calXlcoes burnt publicly in Spitalfields* 

(2) September 2nd, 17^5% see Chapter 2, p.^Znote^, 

(3) For example 442-1897* a copper-plate printed cotton in the 
Victoria & Albert Huseum made by R. Jones and Co. and dated 
1761. It is illustrated PI. 1, HMSO English Chintz (1935) 
and PI. 4 in HMSO English Printed Textiles, I960. Other 
dated examples include a pastoral scene made by Collins 

of Woolmers in Herts., dated 1763 illustrated in H. Clouzot 
and F. Morris , N.Y. 1927* PI. LXXX. T.443-1919 also made by 
Collins, The Fortune Teller, and dated 1763 (illustrated 
PI. 3 in English Chintz). !4any others can be attributed 
to these years on stylistic grounds » 

(4) Some examples are illustrated In Florence M* Montgomery, 
English Textile Swatches of the mid l8th Century, in 
Burlington Magazine, June I960, pp. 240-245. The samples 
were of calicoes printed in Lancashire collected by John 
Holker who set up a factory near Rouen in 1751* 
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Once more cases were reported in the newspapers, of 
calicoes torn from the backs of their wearers (1), and again 

the Weavers Company of London maurshalled its forces into 

* 

battle. Committees were formed and, as we have seen, the 
Weavers Company undertook a series of prosecutions of the 
wearers of such goods. Unfortunately, their first bona fide 
criminal turned out to-be a pauper, and the Company remitted 
most of her fine (2)« The invasion of the Toung Pretender 
caused the agitation to fade away. During the winter of 1745-6 
the Spitalfields weavers were recruiting their forces, and when 
the danger was past, calicoes seem to have been forgiven. 
Nevertheless, among the seizures of uncustomed goods made by 
the Customs in the next twenty years there were many East 
^®^ian textiles of all kinds, forming no doubt only a small 
proportion of those clandestinely imported. 

During the 1764-6 agitation printed calicoes were hardly 
mentioned, although by that date the English calico printers 
were printing some of their most outstanding and perfectly 
executed copper-plate chintzes (3). The best-known of these 
were furnishing chintzes; there were also printed handkerchiefs 
and a wide range of printed muslins and similar materials of 
which almost none have survived. There is, however, in the 
Library of the Union Centrale dee Arts Decoratives, Paris, a 
pattern book which shews what some of these were like (4). 

Thus, despite contemporary feeling against them, there seems 
little justification for the outcry against calicoes except 


( 1 ) 


Particularly to Northern Clurope, the German ports and Danslg, 
Among the letters in C •0.388/23 of 1720 are long niemoriale 
from British Consuls and agents in towns, particularly 
Danzig, reporting on the amount of British and other shipping 
trading there and their cargoes. (There are no silks among 

these cargoes at this period, but many woollen goods, of 
course, came equally in Dutch or English shipping). 

(2) The developroent of the Valencian silk industry is treated in 

detail in Santiago Rodriguez Garcia: £1 Arta de las Sedas 

Valencianas en el Sigle XVIII, Valencia, 1939* 

In January 1750 the petition from the joint silk interests 
(House of Commons Journals Vol. 23t P« 933) stated that **the 
Spaniards are rigorously attempting the increase and improre- 
ment of the Manufacture of Wrought Silks and Velvets in that 
kingdom. •• •** and were therefore prohibiting the export of raw 
silk. The same petition continued ”and the short raw silk 
of Italy, which has always been freely exported except from 
Piedmont, has this year been also prohibited to be exported 
from any of those territories, "where great Encouragement is 
given to proiaote the Manufacture of Wrought Silks and Velvets". 
A boost to production had been given by the scattering of 
Genoese weavers throughout various Italian towns daring recent 
civil wars. It was stated that the price of raw silk had 
consequently risen soine 30*^^^%* Select Committee Report 

no one gave any specific evidence about the Spanish silk 
industry although it was said that the edicts against exporting 
raw silk were strictly enforced. Mr. Twin Lloyd who had 
recently returned from Italy said that "several ranufactures 
of wrought silk are erected at Parma, Pisa and other parts of 
Italy to which all possible encouragement has been given" and 
he confiriced the flight of Genoese weavers to these towns 
(Journals, op. cit. p. 997). 

(3) W. B. Honey. European Ceramic Art. A Dictionary of 
Factories... 1952, p. 280, makes use of Gotzkowsky’s auto- 
biography, Geschichte eines Patriotischen Kauf fmannes, 1768, 
reprinted in Schriften dee Vereins fttr die Geschichte dee 
Stadt Berlin, VII, 1873* 


from the manufacturers of one class of the materials, 
the slight silks and half silks and cheap worsteds* The 
reasons why they were taken as the scapegoat when the industry 
ran into difficulties will be further considered in the 
conclusions to this study* 

3* Competition in Foreign (iarkets* 

The tendency to foster native industries and to exclude 
the foreigner was not of course confined to Great Britain* 
Although the London silk industry became well-established early 
in the century its overseas sales met with increasing com- 
petition* Apart from Lyon silks - an ever-present competitor, 
unless excluded. by the circumstances of war r the Dutch were 
as ubiquitous as* the English, and carried their own range of 
goods to the same markets (1)* The Spaniards who had 
produced very little, if any, woven silk at the beginning of 
the century (despite the traditional view of the dealers and 
art historians that any silk of an outlandish pattern or poor 
quality must be Spanish), began to build up their own 
industry (2) with the corollary of the exclusion of the foreigner 
and a prohibition of the export of raw silk* A determined 
effort to foster an industry was made by the Prussians in 
Berlin* The financier and adventurer Qotskowsky, previously 
a patron of the Meissen porcelain factory, set up a silk weaving 
establishment which received Royal support (3). Two of the 
1766 witnesses referred to the se^tting up of this factory* 

Thomas Abraham Ogier spoke of the exports to Berlin which he had 


(1) Court Books : 29 March 1749^0, The Court of Aesietants were reassured 
by a letter from the King of Prussia^ of which Horatio Walpole 
sent them a copy: '*Bi6 l^Ajesty cannot conceive what has given 

occasion to the Report of his having charged the manufactures 
of England in Silesia with a pretended extraordinary Impost 
because he does not remember to have raised the rights or 
Duties of Entry one farthing beyond what the British 
Manufactures formerly paid in Silesia. And if under his 
government a new charge has been laid upon these efforts, it 
must have been done in an indirect manner, of which .he 
absolutely hath not had the least knowledge. That His 
Majesty had ordered Count Munichow to examine into the affair 
and to give him an exact account thereof. And if he finds 
any regulation has been really made to charge the English 
Manufactures His Majesty will have it immediately redressed 
and he expects to be able in less than three weeks to give 
an exact information concerning the affair". Walpole added 
that he had been to visit the Prussian Minister who had read 
to him the letter in French. Walpole had pointed out that 
an excise on the use and wear of British woollens came to 
much the same as an import duty and meant, for practical 
purposes, prohibition, which it would, "if we did the same 
thing with respect to the Prussian and Silesia linene". 
Presumably the threat was sufficient, as the Court Minutes 
did not report any further action by Walpole. It is 
interesting, therefore, that the Prussians were willing, 
subsequently, to risk reciprocal action. 


(3) Appendices III and IV to the 1?66 Report, op. cit. (trans- 
lations of two Italian edicts: the first stamping light 
woollens, and other foreign manufactures imported into 
Florence and dated 1745 1 the second of 17^9 forbidding the 
export of raw silk from Tuscany). 
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formerly made before they were forbidden, while Mr. Charles 
Triquet said "that in the year 1757 he was in the house of 
one Mr. Gotzkowsky, a considerable silk manufacturer at 
Berlin, to whom the King of Prussia lets two large houses 
rent free, for carrying on the silk manufacture: that Mr. 
Gotzkowsky at that time employed fifteen hundred workmen and 
five hundred looms; that his Prussian Majesty allows five 
guineas per annum for every Draught loom, and four guineas 
per annum for every apprentice employed in the Silk Manufacture; 
and that Mr. Gotzkowsky then received for Draught looms and 
apprentices 2,2^0 guineas per annum. That His Majesty also 
pays Salaries to some head Workmen, and also advances great 
sums of money to the weavers, without interest, to enable them 
to carry on their manufacture". he was asked the sources of 
his information and said that he had been told all this by 
Gotzkowsky. He told the Committee that "the importation 
of Foreign silks at Berlin is prohibited and that before 
prohibition took place there , the witness used to import silk 
to Berlin himself but since that time he has not sent one piece". 
The threat of any prohibition bad already alarmed the Weavers 
Company in 17^9 (1) . 

The political divisions of Italy helped the English in 
so far that the silk growing areas did not for a long time be- 
come manufacturers ' . The edicts against foreign textiles, 

when they were passed, worried the English to the extent that 
they were printed in the House of Commons Journals (2) . Apart 
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from tho velvots and damaskB of Genoa, the Italians were 
not, however, the suppliers of £urope that they had once been. 
Nevertheless, edicts prohibiting the export of raw silk 
intended to protect native industry %rere even more serious 
than those passed in Spain. 

A more indirect coupetition, important because it 
affected one of the most important markets for English silks, 
was that from goods exported by the East India Company to 

the American Colonies. This was perfectly legal. Moreover, 
despite the Navigation Acts, the English Government could not 
prevent the Colonists themselves trading both with the Spanish 
West Indies and elsewhere, so that a considerable quantity 
of various textiles > especially East Indian goods - were 
imported. It is easier in retrospect than it was at the time, 
to argue that the demand exceeded supply and that such illicit 
trading was hardly relevant to the English textile industries. 

k. Contemporary Grievances. 

There are a group of complaints made by the industry 
at the time which cannot be altogether disregarded since they 
arose from factors inherent in their age. The first and 
least important, because entirely unsuccessful, were the last 
attempts at suraptuairy legislation. There was still in the 
l8th century a vague and uneasy feeling that it was wicked 
to dissipate the nation's wealth in specie in the form of 
gold and silver thread for lace, embroidery, brocaded silks 


(1) 1732 % before the. Irish Parliament, 17^2 in English House 
of Commons (concerned with making a distinction between 
real and base metal and became law) 17^3%. to prohibit 
wearing of gold and silTer lace, etc«( this was dropped 
and an alternative prepared, prohibiting the use and wear 

of gold and silver lace etc. made abroad. A clause was 
added in Committee to permit tourists to import with them 
lifflited^quantities, but in the event the bill did not get 
beyond/third reading. 

(2) Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. Cabinet des EAampes. V^ols. Lh. 

kk et seq. , especially a series of very rich materials made 
for the Queen of Portugal. < 

(2) See Chapter 2, p. ISO . 
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and tissues. Thus, esTeral bills were introduced (1), 
both in the English and Irish Parliaments to prohibit the 
manufacture of such material, and these were Tlgorously 

• • • » * 4 I 

opposed by the Weavers Company, Fortunately for the industry, 
all the bills failed, since it can be stated without any 
reservations that the French produced some splendid 
materials in this vein ‘(of which dated samples are preserved 
in the Richelieu Collection (2) ) , and such a prohibition would 
have put an even greater premium on snuggling than there 
already existed. 

High wages within the industry were frequently deplored, 
both by the master weavers and contemporary opinion in the 
Gentleman* 6 Itogazine and similar sources. It seems probable 
that the London silk weaver was more highly paid than hie 
French counterpart, although several of the 1765 witnesses 
stressed the high cost of living in London, In 4ny case, 
it oan be argued that the greater purchasing power of the 
skilled London population benefited the ho.ie market, if in- 
directly, since, although the highest paid Journeymen had '*best 
clothes'* (3)* it is very unlikely that they ever rose to more 
than an occasional half silk. Nevertheless it is not simply 
the humauitarianlsm of the twentieth century which repudiates 
the suggestion that wages, even if they were comparatively 
high, were a serious disadvantage to the London manufacturer. 
The Weavers clubs, although these existed, were not all 
powerful and could not succeed in raising their r, embers* wages 


(1) A typical mourning viae that for Princess Is^lizabeth, who died 
in September 1759. The Lord Chamberlain's edicts were printed 
in the London Qazette and also advertised in other news- 
papers* An advertisement printed in the Daily Advertiser 
giving the neg\ilatione for mourning after the death of 
Princess Carolina was kept sunong the accounts for Prineese 
Elizabeth, presumably for reference (P.R.O. LC.2. 27). 

Ladies were to wear black bombazines, plain muslin or long 
lawn, crape hoods "shamoy** shoes and gloves, and crape 

fans. "Undress'd, dark Norwich crapes". Men were to wecur 
black without buttons on sleeves or pockets, plain muslin 
or long lawn cravats, "undress'd, dark grey frocks". 

(2) This was reprinted from the Universal Spectator, and appeared 
in April 1731 (G.M* Vol* 1, p* l6l) under a pseudonym "Richard 
Shuttle". It was called "Of Court Mournings". It complained of 

"the Inconveniences which distress the Workeraen of that Trade, by 
the Deaths of soiae foreign princes, which having oblig'd the 
Court to continued and successive Mournings, that kind of Dreee 
had universally prevailed to the great Damage of the Weavers...." 
The author considered, most respectfully, "that if the Mourning 
went no further than the Court and Drawing Room, and If Women 
of inferior Rank should make no alteration in their Dress, it 
would be fall as well." He had thought about this because 
of "the Care already taken of reducing the Time of State 
Mournings" and hoped that people would realise that the way 
they dressed "may turn to the Advantage or Prejudice of their 
country". Black silks were generally Italian or Dutch (as hae 
already been quoted), and he thought a change in the kind of 
mourning every two or three weeks would be highly desirable, 
and also the use of different colours apart from black. He 
mentioned scarlet as a mourning colour, a thoroughly ingenuoua 
suggestion since it was the most expensive colour in every 
material. "Lastly," he recommended, "it to the Consideration of 
the Fair Sex, that they are inquisitive after New Fashione, 
it is hardly honest to leave them upon the Maker's Hands, when 
they have studied to please them." 
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century wae not accompanied by any great prosperity in the 

industry on the contrary* 

1 

A third grievance had far more validity. The facts 
are only too readily available • Although the population was 
increasing, mortality, not only of infants, was still very 
high* frivate mournings might be expected to occur in any 
family, but really pernicious in the eyes of the industry 
were the public /aournings which might last for several months* 
Only black, or grey of certain specific oaterlals, could be 
worn while the mourning lasted, depending upon the rank of the 
deceased, and the nearness to the Court of the purchaser (1)* 
Here it must be stressed that the limited modal level of 
the market was a great hindrance to the manufacturers* It 

was their customers who bad to conform to the rules made by 

» 

the Lord Chamberlain* The V/eavers Company frequently 

petitioned for a diminution of the period, and an article on 

the subject even appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga|U»ne (2)* 

iven the I'reneh %o*ote off a season’s clandestine exports to 

England because of the death of the 9u«en* As a postscript 

to the Gm^rignoti incident already described, the Lyon Chamber 
of Commerce wrote to Fmterne, their agent in r«ris, in 

January X733« '*Vous aures du terns ^^on8ieur pour arranger 

I’affaine de noe negotiants qui envoyent des l^toffes en 

Angle terre* La mort de la Reyne mettant un suspension totals 

dene ee commerce pendant la Dvree du Deuil****** 


which they 


(1) The following bereavements were honoured with public mournings 

in the period: 1707 Sir Cloudesley Shovell (L*C«2*13 (2) ), 1708 

Prince George of Denmark; 171^ Queen Anne; 1718 Prince George 
William; 1727 George I; 1737 Queen Caroline; 1751 Frederick 
Prince of Wales; 1757 Princess Caroline; 1759 Princess 
Elisabeth; 17^0 George II; 1763 The Duke of Cximberland; 

1766 Prince Frederick Williaim* Only the 17^0* s were 
comparatively cheerful but, as the article quoted above 
pointed out, there were always mournings for important 
foreign royalty. 


expected to last a long time* In this respect the 

- * , • * • * 

English manufacturers were at no great disadyantage than 
' their French competitorsf who had to bear their share of 
public affllcatlon and did so with an equiralent protest* 

In 1729t ^or example, the Lyon Chamber of Commerce wrote a 

* ♦ 1 

long letter to Paterne , containing several complaints, and 
ending, that the chief hindrance to their manufacture was '*la 
frequence et la duree du deuil«**«" They asked that, at the 

• k • • * 

ver/ least, when two mburoings occurred simultaneously only 
one should be obsexved, as was th^ practice in foreign courts* 

The sudden death of a king (and there were three such occasions 
in England in the period) carried with it the promise of a 
coronation which could, at a pinch, prevent the wholesale 
dismissal of journeymen* Queens, princes and princesses brought 
sudderi and irretrievable losses (1) , especially to the 
manufacturers of flowered silks* By the end of the mourning 
their goods might be out of fashion, with new patterns entering 
the country from France* They suffered more than any other 
group of textile interests, for it seems unlikely that a 
country tradesman’s wife would put off the purchase of chintz 
curtains for her beet room or worsted cloth for her children's 
clothes on such a pretext. The pamphlets had here some 
justification* Except to the American colonies, exports were 
not sufficiently large to compensate for a sudden loss in the 
home market* Moreover, official circles in the Colonies may 
well have responded, even if tardily, to the Lord Chamberlain's 
edicts* Even Dutillieu remarked upon the international 


(1) F« Breghot du Lut, ed« L* Livre de Balson de Jacques 

Charles l^utillieu, p* on the year 176^ '*Cette ann^e 
peut coapter parml les otauTalses de la fabrlque; les 
faillitee devlnrent polibreuses et par suite la olslre 
des ouvriers augmenta*^ Male ce qui eontribua le plus 
deeoler le coouneroe Lyonnais ce furent lee deuils qui . 
yinrent attrieter toutee lee coure de l*£urope: la sort 

de l*efflpereur« celle de Don Philippe, du Due de Cumberland 
frere du rol d 'Angle terrs, du roi‘ du Danena'rk,' de la reine 
d'hspagne, de la Dauphine et d* autre s"« 

(2) 1766 Report, op* cit* p. 724. 

(3) 1766 Report, op* cit* p* 725* 

(4) 1766 Report, op* cit. p* 724* 
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0 ff 6 cts of a 8 ori .06 of bereavements coinciding at 
several of the European Courts (1). 

Three of the witnesses before the 1766 Select 
Committee referred to the effects of public mournings. 

John Sabatier (2) mentioned that the late mourning had ”only 
affected' the winter trade”. Mr. Triquet (3), "being asked 
if mourning* did not always affect the silk trade?.. .said 
It must undoubtedly affect the trade, but that his stock 
in hand was greater at present than it had been in any 
former mourning of the same length of time, in proportion to 
the number of hands he employed...." John rerlgal (4) said 
that his firm had "raoz*e goods remaining now in their warehouses 
than he ever remembers, even in the mourning for his late 
Majesty". The implication of their evidence was that bad 
though a public mourning might be, it was not as disastrous for 
them as other factors - though it is clear that Perigal had 
vivid memories of the previous Royal mourning six years before. 
However disastrous a slump a public mourning might temporarily 
create, it was to some extent artificial since it stimulated 
demand at the end of the mourning period, unless some fresh 
calamity ensued. The smaller master weavers and the journey- 
men may have felt the effects more deeply than the 
Parliamentary %iritne88es, who %#ere for the most part among the 
leaders of the industry, and men of greater capital. 

3. The Shortage of Raw Silk. 

Rot even the British merchant fleet could ensure a 

a 

completely regular supply of material which had to come 


(1) On 2dth April 17^7 th« Clerk of the Woavere Company recorded 
''notice being taken' by Mr. Reynolds of the great scarcity 
of organzined . silk and the want of an immediate supply to 
carry on the manufacture without which many thousand poor 
wearers would ^ be unemployed And the overy eminent distress 
and danger which might happen in consequence •••" The Court 
resolved unanimously to form a committee, to** support any 
application to Pai'liament for admitting the bringing of 
Organzined silk only over land or< in neutral bottoms Or in any 
way the Legislature shall think expedient. •••" This wae by 
no means the only example of such a crisis. 

(2) The Lyon Chamber of Commerce became worried about this in 
1706-7 f and in 1733 • (Their letters after 17^ have not, 
unfortunately, been consulted). 

(3) A representative selection exists in the Patent Office 
Library Catalogue of pre-1922 books. 

(4) See Ap^ndix 4, No. 2. ‘ 

(3) See Appendix 4, No. 1. 
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trom Southern Europe, fron the Levant and from the Far East. 

/ 

Nothing stopped production quite so effectively as such 
interruptions in the deliveties of silk (1) since the silkmen 
did not aim to carry heavy stocks* Although the French 

• I 

grew a proportion of their own .silk - a great advantage to 

« • 

Lyon ^ they too were dependent upon Italy for the beet 
qualities and for them too an interruption of trade with 

Piedmont was disastrous (2)* 

« 

' There is« however, an important distinction between the 
situation at the begintiing of the period and the end. When 

the English industry was small, the Dutch not much larger, and 

the French industry not working at full strength, there was 
enough Italian silk to supply all the markets. Silk from, 
the Levant was in no special demand and its price was not 
prohibitive. The expansion of the demand from all over 
Europe in the later twenties and thirties pushed up the price 
of silk without expanding its production. Although a body 
of literature on the subject accumulated (3)» sericulture made 
no special advances* The Bosanquet letter book illustrates 
the despair of the English importer who knew that the 
weavers could not afford to buy at the current raarket price. 

There were several possible solutions* The East India 
Company imported Chinese silk ik) - but it varied in quality 
and could not be depended upon. From Bengal it shipped a 
useful supply (3) of quite indifferent quality, and the 
Company could do very little to improve it during this period 


(1) The G.M, Vol. II, p* 1017» i)rinted a description of the prorinot 
of South Carolina in 1732, mentioning the possibility of silk 
growing* It stated that mulberry trees grew well there and, 

**it may easily be conjectured' what riches Carolina would 

produce if this affair was well managed”, 

* 

(2) R.C.H, MSS. l4th Report X.MS of the Earl of Dartmouth, Vol, II, 

American JPapers, p, 28. Henry Kenman to Lord Dartmouth, * 

December 23rd, 1763 • 

(3) These included some for gJ^owing eilh in the northern American 
colonies, which were even less successful* 

(4) The petition from the Georgia Trustees, asking for Government 
support in their silk-growing enterprise spoke of the number 
of foreign Protestants shipped out (Journals Vol. 26, p, 96 ) 
but in the "Reasons for the Encouragement of making Raw Silk 

, in America” (Parliaiaentary Papers, University College) it was 
proposed, rather more realistically, that if merchants could 
combine together to set up filatures they could import skilled 

' persons from Southern France or Italy to "attend, instruct and 
inspect the reeling of silk"* Those in Georgia seem to have 
been. Italians, but an article in the Gazette and New Daily 
Advertiser of April 8th, I 763 mentioned that the "French 
neutrals” settled in South Carolina were growing raw silk. 

It was stated that the Governor of the Colony had offered 
$300 to the first man who would present him with 10 lbs. of 
raw silk* 
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lAen the politloal eituation In India wae nost unstable* 

It bought what was available , but exports of silk were not 
its most important trade* From very early in the century 
the shortage of raw silk was fore seen « and a solution proposed 
which should have worked but which in fact failed* It was 
suggested that the Southern American Colonies, Georgia , South 
Carolina and Virginia could well grow silk, since their climate 
and vegetation were suitable (1). The original schemes 
proposed sound no less realistic than those put forward by the 
calico interests for the encouragement of cotton as a crop* 

Yet almost every detail of the latter schemes were realised 
while the silk* it was said in 1763* means answers the 

expectations formed of it and has gradually declined'* (2). 

Several different projects were put forward by the 
proprietors and Governors of the various colonies (3)* Silk 
worms could be Introduced and since there was only a limited 
season in which the cocoons could be reeled, it was thought 
that labourers could be diverted from other tasks to do this* 
Skilled French and Italian throwsters were to be shipped out • 
and indeed were sent (4)* Preuduios were offered by the 
koyal Society of Arts in the middle of the century for the best 
and largest quantities of silk produced and the Commissioners 
for Trades and Plantations spent much time on the question* 

One great difficulty was to get the correct equip.-jient in 
sufficient quantity - the colonies had no industries - but 
without such equlppient the silk could be only too easily spoilt* 
Unskilled negro slavoe and Indians were not nil table labour. 
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and the wages of the white settlers were high, which would, 
of course, have added to the* cost, though this loight have been 
offset by the innumerable charges on its chief competitors, 
silk from Italy and the Levant* The witnesses before 

l^arliament in February 17^0 were credible men of a known 

reputation in the industry, and there seems no reason to doubt 

their assertion that silk from the American colonies was of a 

comparable quality with Italian silk* It was significant 

that to this committee Lewis Chauvet gave evidence that the 

shortage of raw silk had caused him to discharge 1^0 of his 

workmen* £ vide nee was given by dob Hothmaker on the Province 

of ;iiouthern Carolina, in which he said the red mulberry tree 

already grew prolifieally and the white could be encouraged, 

and that there were already a good number of silk worms in 

the colony* Mr* Philip Lee gave evidence about Virginia* 

There the trees of both varieties grew well, but he had "seen 

silk worms there • which have been destroyed for want of care 

in the winter"* Harman Verelst had received six boxes in 

the previous year from Georgia, James Crockatt had received 

parcels of silk from South Carolina* The evidence of these 

men, well-known American merchants, was followed by that of 

some equally reputable weavers on its quality: John Batchelor, 

Thomas Mason, Peter Fremont, the foreman of Bcilamare, Lewie 
Chauvet, Daniel Gobb^, and John Sabatier* All the witnesses 

agreed in comparing American silk with Italian rather than 

with the less useful Levantine, Chinese or Bengal silk* As 

a result of this Committee an Act was passed (1) for encouraging 


(1) B« Hladlei **Th« Pursuit of Selonee In RsTolutionory 

Aasrica”, 1956. pp. 199-20^. * ' 

(2) R.C.H* f^S. 63rd Report. Diary of Viaoount I'srolvali 
tnrl of fijpnont, Vol. 1, p. 527. 
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the growth of raw eilk in the Colonies* It provided for the 
import of American grown silk duty free, on the oath of 
the shippers that it was indeed American* The usual 
penalties were to be imposed upon those who attempted to 
import foreign raw silks ns American, and the onus probanii, 
was to be upon the owner of the silk* 

Attempts to grow silk in Georgia seem to have been 
the most successful (1)* The experiments began hopefully 
with the enthusiastic support of Sir Thomas Lombe* The 
diary of Viscount Percival (2) mentions a letter to the 
Georgia Society from Sir Thomas Lombe in 1732 which highly 
commended "our Society the goodness of Carolina silk, with 
promises to assist us with his advice"* A Piedmontese, brother 
of one already sent to Georgia, attended this meeting of the 
Georgia Society, proposing to go out there, taking with him 
"an expert man in making their machines, tools, etc*"* In 
tiarch, 1733 it was agreed that the man (his name was Amatls) 
should go out with twelve skilled worlunen to teach the 
colonists how to grow and tend to the culture of silk* Al- 

though the schenie was approved, the Society vias short of money 
with which to carry it out, and resolved to apply to the Earl 
of Derby for help* Presumably this was obtained for, in 1735, 
i'erclval noted "our secretary, Mr* Martin acquainted us that 
Sir Thomas Lombo, Alderman of London, the great silk alagoziner 
(sic* 3 organziner) had received 30 lbs* of raw silk sent us 
from Georgia and had promised to alagozlne it at hia mill in 
Derby without expense in order to our weaving it up into a 


(1) K«roival Diary, Yol. II, p. l68. 

(2) Tha sported tba Ineldant, V» p, 4^8, but not what 

the allk waa actually woren into* 

(3) A*D« Chandler* Colooial keeorde of the State of Georgia, 
Journal of Col* Wiliiaie Stephens, Seeretary'to the Board 
of Trustees at Savannah, esp* Supplenent to Vol* A* pp* 134 
et eeq* p* lAl, ?iay I 7 AI, 
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Sir Thoflsas 


salt of elothos to proeont to Bor Mojoety* 

oddod that it la ae good raw ailk aa ovor ho had aoen and 

that coiialdoring how cheap wo can afford to eend it from 

* 

Georgia, wo aay not only boat out.tho Italian alXk.but eren 

aend ailk thithor* That if %<o could ptocure the China silk* 

« 

worm it were all of tho boat beeauae ailka taado of them never 

change colour'* (!)• In Auguat 1733 Oglethorpe of the Georgia 

Society reported to I^rcival that **he had been this aornin^'; 

with Sir Thoaaa Lombo at Court, who carried tho silk organseenod 

to Her MSajeaty and took her directions bow ahe would have it 

worked into a suit of clothes (2). That Her I'ajeaty appeared 

exceedingly pleased with it and Sir Thomas declared he prefers 

it to the Piedaonteae in every respect, particularly that it 

hMO leas waste*** 

# 

The suboequent progrees of the ,^owth of the silk crop 
in Georgia oan be followed until 1766* The Cecretary to the 
Board of Trueteea at Savannah, Colonel Williams Stephens, 
reported favourably in his Journal (3> on the izicrease in the 
numbers of those rearing cocoons and in the nunbers and weight 
of the cocoons brought to be weighed* In Mayi 174x he 

oomriented that sooe were brinjiag up to ^0 lbs* in weight* At 
300 cocoons to a lb* apprazlmately, **I thought would acarce 
have been credible if 1 had not seen it, and being received 
at a certalc value which la readily paid there ia little doubt 
to be made but it will every year appear more and more to be an 
eaployaeat worth taking in hand**. By July of that year he w.^s 


(1) Colonial Hecords of tha State of Georgia, op. cit., 

Vol. V. Journal of the Earl of Egmont 17^-44, p. 22J. 
This occurred in 1739, for example. 


(2) Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, op. cit., Vole, 
V - IX. The expenses gradually rose to approximately 
£1,000 p.a. by 1765. 


pl«a8«d to noto in hie Journal that another « though smaller ^ 
second crop had been delivered* The difficulties in raising 
silk vere, however « formidable* The climate was such that 
the silk worms tended to hatch before tho mulberry trees on 
which they were to feed« and hence they lost their crop through 
starvation in a number of years (D* Late. frosts could also 
kill the trees and the young leave s« and the worms died from 
feeding on the leaves of the red mi^berry tree instead of the 
white* The silk worms themselves needed fouch care and 
attention, as they easily caught various diseases and quickly 
infected one another* There was sonas difficulty In i>sr6uading 
the Italians imported to stay, and in recruiting apprentices* | 

It was thought that the bastard orphan children, half*lndiane, m 

would bo flnii table* It wae agreed in 17^^ that a ^'T6* Caunus, | 

who was the ohlof silk winder, sliould receive fees of £2 for | 

each pupil at the boginnlng of their training, and when ^ 

it was finished, up to ten pupils at a tiao and per week ' 

per pupil for maintonaaoe for six months* In view of the fact 

|l 

that 3/* A week was said, in l?65f to keep an adtilt unemployed 

i 

weaver in London where the cost of living wac generally agreed 
to be high, seems a realistic, if not lavish, amount to allow 
for maintenance* The Increase in the ^*e and 30* s can be 
estimated by the gradually increasing suae spent year by year 
by the Trustees, and subsequently by the Governor and Council (2)* 
Uctil 1764 the Pounty was kept ut 5/- F«r lb. This was higher 
than that paid In fiouth Carolina but the Oovernor and Council 
were very dletressed to receive a letter from the Comadoslonere 


(1) Journal of th« CoabtlBslonora for Trades and Plantations. 

176^7 CW6), p. 129. 

(2) B. Uindlo. op. oit., pp. 201-204. 
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for Trades and Plantations early in 1765 su^^ge sting a 
reduction of the bounty from 3/** to l/6d«, which, they said, 
would kill the enterprise altogether* Twice in 1739 and 17^2 
the silk WA.S submitted for approval to London silkmen and 
weavers, who said it was excellent and worth 20s« to a guinea 
a lb. Yet the quantities produced remained very small • as 
the Commissioners for Trades and Plantations pointed out in 
their letter* On the other hand, their journal is revealing* 
After the representatives of the Colony of Georgia had with- 
drawn, "their lordships agreed, that until some more effectual 
plan of encouragement for this culture can be established the 
prices |)aid at the filature for the cocoons should be reduced, 
in order to prevent the inconvenience and embarrassment that 
would attend any exceeding the next year upon the grant of 
Parliament for this service" (1)* 

Whether it was the cause of failure or its effectm there 
was altogether insufficient capital invested in the raw silk 
enterprises* The bounties offered by the Government were 
very small* The premiums of the Royal Society of Arts, which 
were also imitated in America (2), though they were praise- 
worthy in intention, were limited in effect* After the death 
of Sir Thomas Lorube, no City Interest seems to liave been 
willing to take the risk of investoient In a coramodity in 
which returns were necessarily slow and sometimes non-existent* 
If the part-time silk grower was unfortunate enough to lose 
hie crop one year because of frost, he could turn to his other 
agricultural activities, but for the City merchant the proposal 


r 


(1) Not only was ollk €ttt moro vulnerable in all the stages of 
its growth leading up to the cocoon than a cotton plant 
in a plantation I but while cotton could be picked and then 
packed into oales for export without any iatermediate 
processes, a silk cocoon had to be reeled off and the 
qualities roughly sorted before it could be packed* This 
extra process necessitated skilled labour and expensive 
equipment, neither of which were necessary in the cotton 
plantatioiie* 

(2) A M£« copy of Captain Alien's I'eport in which this fact is 
mentioned is among a series of papers on the kucaia trade attiong 
the ^k>eauiquet docuoients. It is interesting that a silk im« 
porter who was a member of the Imvant Company was evidently 
anxious to find out as much as be could about the project* 

He did not, however, annotate it with his own oonfnents* 

(3) a*M« VoX* XII, 17^f P* 22* Its text is the aaiae as that 
of the Bowanquet copy. 





was unattraetlye unless, indeed, Goyernment subsidies 
had been more extensive* During the discussions before the 
Select Comniittee of Parliament in 1?6^ and *66, no one seems 
to baye suggested that, feir from reducing the bounties paid, 
they should increase them - although much was sadd about the 
European shortage of raw silk* No attempt was made to form 
a limited company to inyeet in silk works and no real attempt 
made to proyide money from any other source* The cotton 
plantations were on a rather different footing since they 
produced a raw material intended for a much wider market - in- 
cluding home Consumption, by the end of the century, and 
needed far less skilled labour to gather, pack and ship (1)* 

One other attempt was made to secure fresh supplies of 
raw silk* It nad long been known and resented that the v 
which was imported by the Levant Company from Aleppo and other 
ports in Turkey was grown in the Northern Provinces of Persia 
and shipped to the coast by Armenian traders (2)* In 17^0 an 
alternative route was suggested by a Captain Elton, and this 
was subsequently printed in the aentleinan’s Tagazine (3)* 

He put forward a scheme to open trade with Persia through Russia, 
bringing British woollens to trade for silk. He thought that 
there would be a ready sale for woollen goods since they were 
worn by the Persians, and none from England had So far reached 
these provinces* Goods could travel down the Volga to the 
Caspian and then be shipped across the sea* It would then 
take only a l4-da/ caravan to reach rieshed* The Levant 
Company naturally opposed the project, but Elton was successful 
in obUi ning the app roval of the Russian authorities* 


( 1 ) Journal of tVie Commiasionera forTradea and Piaritalions. 

(Vol, 48 . fo. 114 - 6 ) ie: l?y 4 - 41 '( 19 JO),p. 556 . 

( 2 ) This becaiKie an Act, 14 Geo* II, Cap. 36 . 
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Perndeeion was given for a ship to make the voyage down 
the Volga and to pass through the Kussian internal Customs 
without hindrance* Passes had to be obtained and warehouses 
established. It was thought that the Persians would be glad 
to sell to anyone rather than the Turks. The Russia Company 
Agent commendine the scheme, considered that it was very much 
to Elton's credit that he had managed to obtain permission 
when the East India Companies of England, France and Holland 
had had to pay extraordinary fees to get renewal of the 
privileges granted by Peter the Great. He argued that 
anything whxch increases the export of woollens and reduces 
the price of our silk manufactures greatly promotes the 

interest of England**. He emphasised that the Persians 

/ 

could be supplied with **coarse Yorkshire manufactures as we 
have done the Russians these many years, both for the clothing 
of their army and the common people". It vrould, of course, 
be necessary to obtain a modification of the Navigation Acts. 
The political effects of the trade were thought to be highly 
desirable and "with respect to England if we get the start of 
the iiVench in this new trade (as we may do with ease if the 
present opportunity be embraced) it cannot fail to strengthen 
the natural interest between Great Britain and Russia and give 
His Majesty an influence to balance that of the French in 
Turkey". In a report, of November, 17^ (1) the Board of 
Trade gave their approval to the project, but it was not 
until early in 17^2 that a Bill was introduced into the Commons 
opening the trade to Persia via Russia (2). The Gentleman's 


(1) a.M* Vol, XII, p. 5^5. -Jt* 

€ 

(2) See Appendix 4, No. 11. ‘ "V ' ‘ 

- V 

(3) a.M. Vol. XX, April 1750, p. 151. Reasons of the 

Russia merchants in behalf of the silk Bill (also IIX, p. 451 ), 
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Magazine gaye the full text of the Bill and also Captain 
Elton's report* It is eyident that both public and official 
opinion were in favour of it (apart from the Levant Company) , 
and the Bill seems to have become law without great 
opposition or delay* Considering the natural hazards faced 
by such a trade « and the difficulties of persT^ading both 
Kussian and Persian officials to let the goods pass through 
their hands, the most extraordinary aspect of this venture 

was its immediate success* In October 1?42 the Gentleman's 

♦ 

Magazine was able to report (1) "were entered at the Customs 
House 4,330 lbs* of raw silk from Petersburgh the first 

I 

imported* *• *since the commencement of the late Act*.**" 
puring the next few years the amount imported fluctuated 
greatly (2) until, in 174?, the/Empress- Eli zabethre yoked 
the privileges of the Russia Company* During these years 
civil wars in Persia brought the complete loss of their assets, 
shipping, warehouses, etc* (3). 

Nevertheless, in March 1750, the Russia Company 
petitioned the Commons. for permission to introduce a Bill to 
re-open the trade, to permit them and anyone else to import 
in British ships from any Russian port raw silk grown in 
Persia and bought in Russia by barter with woollen or other 
manufactures, goods or commodities, exported from Great 
Britain to Russia or bought by selling such goods. They were 
not reclaioiing their privilege to organise the trade, and this 
time they were seeking a radical breach in the Navigation 

They were readily supported by the Weavers Company 


Acts* 


(1) On Inarch 19th 17^9/50« Mr, R^ynoldn reported to the Court 
of Assietants that the Ruesia Merchants wanted the help 
of the Weavers Co^dpany in an application to Parliantent for 
leave to import Bsrsla Silk from Russia into the country. 

The application had been approved by Mr, Walpole and by 
the Speaker of the House, It was decided to present a 
petition, and since both petitions were presented to the 
Commons on the following day, the Assistants must have acted 
swiftly. The Company's petition argued that: "This import 

has for some time been discontinued, the importers not being 
able to take tSie oath required by a clause in an Act made in 
the l4th year of his present Majesty's reign for the Opening 
of the Trade to and from Persia through Russia, Therefore 
the British Factors are not permitted to carry their goods 
through Russia directly to Persia in consequence whereof your 
petitioners and the other silk manufacturers of Great Britain 
are not only deprived of the benefit intended,,," but that "the 
French, Dutch and other foreign nations may be supplied with 
this valuable commodity at an easy rate,,," 

(2) House of Commons Journals, Vol, 25, pp* 1107 ahd 1105* 

(3) This is a rather difficult point. It would seem much more 
probable that the Weavers knew what they wanted and that the 
different qualities made a very real difference to them. 
Moreover, the WeaifSl'S Company would not have spent its funds in 
support of a Bill it did not think would bring any material 
advantage. On the other hand, Bosanquet was very disappointed 
in the Sherbaffe silk he received from David Hays in Aleppo, and 
said it had not come up to expectations. It is, however, 
possible that the individual shipments of this, as well as of 
any other, type of silk, were liable to vary in quality, 

W See Appendix No. II. Only in 1750 was the supply 

interrupted altogether. The Act was only a qualified 

success, since ;ho raw silk was imported by this route in 1757i 
from 1760 - 1762)Or 1?6^ - 1766, 

(5) 23 Geo. II, Cap, 20. An Act for Encouraging the Growth and 

Culture of Raw Silk in H.M.'s Colonies or Plantations in 

America. . ^ ^ 

23 Geo, II, Cap, 3^, An Act for Permitting Raw Silk of the 

growth of Persia, purchased in Russia, to be imported into this 
Kingdom from any port or place belonging to the Empire of Russia. 


of London (1) whoso moabore woro desperately short of 
raw dlk caused « It was allei^edt by the of Spain's 

prohibition of the export of raw silk and by the end of the 
supply from Kueeia* The Mil was, however, equally 
vigorously opposed by the levant Company* It is Interesting 
to see that on this occasion it was the latter who succeeded 
in Btarshalliag the woollen interests in their support, (for 
Instance, the iilouceeter and Rxeter clothiers who petitioned 
Parliaiaent against the Bill (2) ), and also soae fishing 
towns, (Great farcoouth, Lowestoft and Truro) who feared the 
loss of their trade to the Mediterranean. A series of 
letters in the Gentleman's Magasine reinforced the argunents 
of the petitions against the Bill. It was elaitaed that there 
was no real shontage of silk but that the recent war had led 
to an increase in insurance and freight charres which had, 
accordingly, put up the price of raw sllK. It was said 
that no woollen goods were cent to Russia and payment would 
have to be in bullion. It was argued that despite what the 
weavers said, Brutia silk was as good as sherbaffe (3)* 

It was also eald that since it was proposed to open the trade 
to all nations silk would not, in fact, be in any more 
plentiful supply* nor, therefore, cheaper to the English 
rannufacturers. In spite of the opposiUon, the Bill became 
law and once again an irreg’ilar supply of silk was ensured (4). 
It is a sad but Interesting commentary that the Act to 
encourage the growth of raw silk in America which become law 
on the saiae day (9)* and carried with it no political or 


(I) Th« critic oi Ln^leh tsLl:>& 9 ^ whose letter was printed ia 
the Gasette and ?^ew Dally AdTertlser of ‘March 2ndt 17^5« 
began « **I avow ay self an ad&drer of the French and while I 
can bay their aanttfactareg cheaper »»»,** He was a prejudiced 
witness, but there oay hav^ c^en oorae truth in what he said* 
One of the two eauple involoes for silks shipped fros London 
printed In the Deehmun K<ercaiitile Papers Caee p*441 note 1 
was one froxa ii^illlaffi Baker for goods sent out in 17^3# in 
which he has noted, **liave sent India taffeties they now being 
cheaper and better than Knglish which can't be had till a long 
tiae staylri^ the iiaking and would coat uore money*'. This 
Invoice would be even sore disconcerting to a supporter of 
English silks, were it not that another of 17^7 specifies 
"English Black Taffatlee". 
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•eonoiBic eompll cations, had far less practical effect 
upon the industry. 

Indeed, it is difficult to understand how, in an 

age of mercantilism, danger of depending upon a raw 
material which was almost entirely imported from foreign 

countries, and those limited in their production^ could have 
been underestimated. Yet it was, except by a very few. 

£xcept on the particular occasions when they were quarrelling 
with the throwsters, the Weavers Comi>any did not themselves 
take any initiative to ensure adequate supplies. The failure 
to invest in any such projects was of serious consequence. 

In 1765 allegations were made that home-manufact’ired silks were 
more expensive than legally imported foreign ones, despite 
the duty paid by the latter. Although such allegations 
were not made objectively by uninterested parties, they cannot 
be ignored ( 1 ). The price of raw silk was, I would suggest, 
factor to be taken into account. 


a very 


(1) Jchn Nox'thoucke* A New Bistort of London, 1773* P* ^31* 

He a rivid account of the riots which tallies with that 

in the newspapers at the time. The. author of an anonymous 
article on the history of the silk industry in the Journal 
of Design, Vol. II, 184^9*30, referred in the second part of 
his article (page I 69 ) t to the occasion when **the journeymen 
weavers obtained the prohibition (of foreign silks) by 
marching to the Houses of I’arliameht with 'drums beating 
and colours flyingt*.«’* 
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CHAPTEH 6 

• • 

THE CHI SIS or 1764 > 1766 

9 

. k Mri«8 of speotacular doraonotratlons in the euaaer 
of 176^ brought the London silK industry before the public 
eye in a way that waa then unprecedented. The riots were 
reneabered after every other mraory of the ailk industry at 
the tirae had faded, and they appear proodnently in aost of the 
nineteenth century accounts* (1) • is proposed .in this 

chapter to trace the events leading;, up to the riots, to give 
an account of what took place and to indicate the attitude of 
other aeetlons of the eomtainity towards the weavers* While 
the industry stated to the Select Comndttee of the Coartons what 
it considered the causes of its troubles to be, there are 
several factors to be taken into account which %<ere hardly 
taentioned at all* 

The origins of the sluap can be traced back to the end 
of the Heven Years War* Although the loarkets subsequently 
lost were not iaxwrtant in the quantity of silk exported, they 
at least gave the manufacturers an incentive to expand rather t^ian 
to contract their i>roduction - and, as has already been 
mentioned, war was favourable to the horne aarlcet* Although it 
is true that trading with the enemy continued until the 
Napoleonic Wars, it waa a very much more difficult operation 
than contraband trade in peace time, if only because the 
privateers, active on both sidee, increased the risk and there- 
fore tne price of the imported coanodity* Whatever the 


(1) p* ^39* The London Magazine reported riots on 2nd October, 

due to **some articles in weaving being lowered one penny 
per yard (by sotne of the masters) and a similaur report 

was printed in the Gazette and London Dally Advertiser on 
October 13th, 1763* The latter added that the Journeymen 
deserved a living wage, especially since the cost of food and 
•firing* were kept up at ''extravagant prices. • .although the war 
is over”. 

(2) On October 13th 17^3 « the Journeymen published an advertise- 
ment in the Gazette and London Daily Advertiser, "the true state of 
the case of the Journeymen Weavers”, in which they recalled the 
signing of the 17^2 agreement and the names of the masters and 
Journeymen who had agreed to it. On October 17th the seune 
newspaper reported that "on Thursday last a great number of the 
Journeymen Spitalfields silk weavers met some of the principal 
roaster 6... .(and) agreed that the price' of wages should be the 
same as was regulated by a printed list in August 1762 which 

it is hoped will entirely put a stop to the late unhappy 
differences”. . No copy of the 1762 Agreement has so far been 
traced. 
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fasbioA for foreign goods, an Increase in price limited the 
market and therefore helped to give the British manufacturers 
some security. 

In 1763 they found themselves with goods on their hands, 
and the Immediate reaction of souie of the master weavers 
was an attempt to cut wages (1) which provoked widespread dis- 
content and retaliation by the journeymen. The weavers of 
ribbons and one branch of the broad silk industry, the gauze 
weavers, appear to have been the chief sufferers. A sudden 
change in fashion left a pool of unemployed too numerous in 

these circumstances to be re-absorbed into the industry. 

* 

While, on this occasion, the journeymen reacted with some 
window- smashing and the cutting of work on the loom, they also 
shewed that they were capable of organising a reasoned ’’trades 
union” campaign which was successful, since they secured a 
confirmation of prices agreed in the previous year (2). The 
industry, as a whole, only recovered slowly from this recession, 
and firmly believed that this was due to the flood of silks from 
France said to be coming into the country. In t’arch, 1764, 
a Liveryman of the Weavers Company appeared before the Court 
of Assistants with a petition from the journeymen, who were 
assembled in the hall and in the street outside in large 
numbers ’’praying an application might be made to Parliament 
to hinder the Exorbitant increase and wear of foreign wrought 
under such restrictions and limitations as the King and 
Parliament in their great wisdom should think fit”. The Court 


(1) Journal 1764-7 t p. 123* Deceaber 13th. ”Read a memorial 
of the Weavers Company London, stating the dlscoitragement 
they labour under, and praying that the duties payable on 
the importation of all foreign wrought silks and velvets 
may (at least) be doubled”, and that if any draw-baek 
continued on re-exported silks, it should not include any 

of the additional duty paid. They also read a memorial from 
several silk throwsters and others, saying that insufficient 
raw silk was coming into the country and ''proposing the 
free importation of raw silk by taking off the duty thereon". 
The Customs were asked to supply "with all possible despatch" 
a series of relevant statistics: the quantity of raw silk 

imported 1733-63, the amount re-exported, the quantity of 
foreign silks re-exported and the duty paid, and the bounty 
paid on the export of British woven silks. On January 7th 
(p* 133) they received the accounts and passed a series of 
resolutions, on January 17th (p. 139) they received the 
representatives of the Levant Company, and on the 24th (p. 1^), 
they considered further and passed another series of 
resolutijons. These resolutions contained the basic points 
of those carried by the House of Commons on April 24th 
(Journals Vol. 30, p. 376-7)* 

(2) See Appendix 2, No. 3* 

(3) See Appendix 4. 
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was prepared to support the cause although it warned them 
that the session of Parliament was too far advanced to get any 
legislation through in that year. The Company, however, 
decided to publish an advertisement to encourage the seizure 
of smuggled French silks, and this was immediately followed 
by the seizure made by Robert Trott of a large book of French 
patterns. These measures hardly affected the situation, and 
it is evident that the depression in the industry was growing. 
Nevertheless it was not until October 1764 that the Court took 
notice ”of the declining state of the Silk Trade by reason of 
the great quantities of French and foreign Wrought Silks 
introduced and worn....", and formed the committee which «as 
to carry the campaign through Parliament in the next two years. 
The Commissioners for Trades and Plantations began their in- 
vestigations in December (1), but while they were working the 
winter of 1764-5 was one of the worst experienced by the journey- 
\#QQYsrs. Unemployment brought near starvation and^in 
due course^the forniation of the Relief Comoiittee. Nevertheless, 
although the distress of these months must have been very great - 
and the harrowing stories told in the Gazette and New Daily 
Advertiser were probably quite true, the figures which are given 
in the monthly bills of mortality for "starved" do not greatly 
increase. Even more significant, although there was an increase 
in the number of bankruptcies of those connected with the silk 
industry in the years 1763-6 it was not startling (2). None 
of the important firms failed, although the slump is clearly 
reflected in the export figures (3)* 


(1) There were separate Bills to deal with raw silk and with the 
import of foreign silks. The text of the latter is preserved 
in the House of Lords MSS. It proposed additional duties of 
•8/- a lb. on plain silks and velvets, except those of France 
aid the Fast Indies, and 8/- a lb. (weight) on brocaded, flowered , 
figured and clouded silks, and velvets from France. An 
additional duty of 23 /- a lb. was proposed on the silks of* any 
other foreign country. Plain silks and one-colour damasks were 
to be exempted. The usual legal provisions were made in an 
attempt to avoid frauds. The Bill also added a clause making 
the breaking and entering of a workshop and the cutting of work 
on the loom a felony, as it was in the woollen industry, and 
therefore punishable by death. 


(2) 2nd edition 17^ » PP* 159-1^* The same figure was quoted 
in the first edition of 1729* PP» 136-138* 

(3) B.M. Burney Collection. 
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?'1any of the arguments on wa^es, on the cost of raw 

silky on the shortage of pattern drawers « on the relationship 

of weavers to mercersy were rehearsed publicly in the news- 

• ^ 

papers before the Select Committee of the Commons delivered its 

, . 

report on f'arch 4th. The journeymen could y therefore y feel 
confident of their proniised reliefy and great faith was placed 
in the Bills introduced on April 35th and 26th (1). Although 
the situation was bad it was not felt to be desperate. 

A large concentration of well-orgemised , skilled workmen could 
not have starved peacefully from November 1764 till April 1763 
if there had been total unemployment. Thomas Price told the 
Select Committee that the estimated total was 5 #200. This 
was bad enough, but it is difficult to find an accurate 
estimate of the total employed. The Foreigners Guide of 
1740 (2) estimated that there were over 100,000 weavers of 
one sort or another resident in Spitalfields. This must 
have been very much exaggerated but it does seem that only 
a proportion of the men were totally unemployed, while the 

rest found work, if only intermittently. Five shillings, the 
relief given to an adult, kept him for a week only. The 
demonstrations began only when the Bill to restrict imports 
of foreign silks reached its final stages in Parliament. 

A good account of the most important was printed on 
the following Saturday in the Gazette and New Daily 
Advertiser (3) , though they omitted to describe the events on 
two of the days which were fully reported in the Gentleman* s 


(1) G.M. XXXV, May 1765, p. 2H. 

(2) G.M. XXXV, May I 765 , p. 244. 

(3) House of Lords MSS. Report of May 22ad on riots of May 15 th- 
17th. 

(4) i.e., The Duke of Bedford. According to John Nor thouete writing 
in 1773 (see p. 489 » note 1 of this Chapter) when ”the bill 
for reUef was thrown out by the House of Peers...** there was 
’•resentment chiefly against the Duke of Bedford who they were 
Informed was a principal opposef of the bill**. 

W.M. Jordan (thesis pp. clt.) p. 57><iuotes evidence shewing 
the Duke of Bedford was the only peer who spoke against the bill. 
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l^agazine. According to the latter **a larrse body of 
weavers marched in procession from Spitalfields to St. James 
having a black flag flying before them, with a view to 
presenting to H.M. the distressed condition of themselves and 
their families on account of the decayed state of the silk 
manufactures in this metropolis^ but H.M. being at Richmond, 
they failed in their design'* (1). This procession took place 
on Tuesday, May l4th, when it seems that the King had gone 
to pay a surprise visit to Syon House. On the following day 
the King went to the House of Lords to give the Royal Assent 
to a series of bills and "he was followed by an Incredible 
number of Spitalfields weavers with black flags, imploring 
H.M.'s gracious interposition in behalf of themselves and their 
wretched families" (2). It was on this day (apparently) "that 
the Duke of Bedford was assaulted and woinded" on "his way from 
the House and could not attend his duty in Parliament without 
danger of his life" (3)* On Thursday, May l6th, "a party of 
guards were sent to Spitalfields, on account of the mob breaking 
windows and making riots at some master weavers who are 
reported to have foreign silks in their custody. At one master 
weaver's house, in Princes Street, Spitalfields, all the 
windows were broken from the top to the bottom". Having begun 
with the windows of Spitalfields, "about 8>000 Spitalfields 
weavers were drawn up in Moorfields and from thence marched 
again to St. James. They had in their last insurrection 
offered some insults to a noble duke (4), in consequence thereof 
the guairds were ordered out to prevent the like outrages 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 




G.M, ref, op, cit. 

Gazette and New Daily AdYertieer ,'May l8th, 1765, 
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for the future. This precaution had the desired effect 
and no violence vias offered on the part of the weavers” (1). 

On Friday, May X7th, the weavers organised their 
largest demonstration: ”they convened again in Spitalfields 

with beat of driim, more numerous than any of the preceding days. 
One body of them marched by Holborn and Covent Garden, a second 
by Ludgate Hill and the Strand, and a third by Gracechurch 
Street and London Bridge, through the Borough and Westminster 
Bridge , carrying flags of various colours before them. About 
twelve o'clock all the different bodies met in New and Old 

Palace Yards, and other streets and lanes leading to the 
Parliaunent House, and were reckoned to consist of men, women 

and children from 23-‘30,000 persons” (2). Guards were stationed 
outside Parliament to prevent the Members from being molested. 
"About two o'clock a message was delivered to them from the 
House of Lords, signifying that their Lordships could not 
proceed to any re«consideration of their grievances until the 
next Session, when every possible step should be taken for 
their advantage". The weavers continued to stay there until 
they were Informed that handbills would be distributed telling 
them what would be done to help them, and they then dispersed. 
"What was remarkable, they were guilty of no riot, and behaved 
very peaceably, huazaing several peers as they went to the 
House. It was computed above 40,000 persons were present about 
the Farlianient House, Westminster Hall and the stneets adjoining”. 
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Sir John Fielding and sereral other Justices stood by at 
the New Quildhall in case of any disturbances, where ** there 
was a conference between the leading men to the number of 
four hundred, and the master weavers and mercers, when it was 
agreed by the mercers and master weavers to immediately recall 
all their contracts for foreign goods and,- in lieu thereof, 
to set the journeymen to work immediately to supply their 
place". The foiur hundred then mixed with the other 
demonstrators **when the whole body again reassembled and then 
returned to their houses in good spirits". newspaper 

reported with approval the decision of the King to wear no 
foreign silks, and hoped the nobility and gentry would follow 
suit and "wear nothing but English manufactures and make it a 
felony to smuggle any other into the kingdom". It also 
reported the only two unsavoury incidents in the demonstrations, 
the breaking of every window at Messrs. Carr & Co. on Ludgate 
Hill, and "a great part of them (i.e., the demonstrators) 
assembling in Bloomsbury Square the Horse Guards were sent for , 
who came galloping into the Square amongst the mob, trampling 
over and throwing down men, women and children, by which many 

II 

were greatly hurt. 

■pHere are several intersting points about these 
demonstrations. The scale was very large, eveh allowing for 
the figures of 25-30,000 being an exaggeration. Moreover, 
apart from two sets of %#indowe no damage to property was done. 
The peaceful nature of the demonstrations may have been due 
to a deadlock in the Government at the time (1). The King 


(1) The new8pai)er report on Monday, ?.Oth May, eedid that the 
'^principal orator was one Mr. Jones who received the 
message at St. James (promising future relief) and then drew 
his fellow weavers off to Oreen Park**. He also addressed them 
in Old Palace lard, **and seemed to conduct himself with a good 
deal of modesty and decorum*'.- The Gentleman's Magaslne, 
reporting the events on Friday, l?th May, said that "the 
principal orator for the weavers Is one„Jones, a Welshman, who 
has behaved with so much moderation as to merit the regard of 
. his superiors". 
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was anxious to bs rid of ths GrsnrilIs<->Bsdford rtinistry and 
to appoint ths Duks of Cunbsrland to eoniaand ths troops 
nsesssary to supprses ths wsaTsrs* Fortunately, by ths tiras 
ths dispute within ths OoVsrnosnt had been resolved, ths 
demonstrations were over* Sir John Fielding handled the 
affair tactfully, though this was not ths opinion of the house 
of Lords, which convened a special cooaittee on the riots on 
May 22nd • They resented the **di verse Insolencies and Out- 
rages to the peers who pasB*d to and froo> this House so that 
some were in iTindnent danger of their Uvee'*. While both 
the aentlef9an*s Haganine and the Gazette and Hew Daily 
Advertiser coounented on the skill and ;;!oderation of one Jones, 
the Journeymen's leader, in his speeches (1), the Lords spoke of 
the "outrageous and treasonable expressions used by persons 
who harangued the aob«««*", and considered that the 
demonstratione were owing to "the renissneee of several of the 
magistrates", who failed to carry out the laws against riots 
and riotous meetings. In particular, they singled out Sir 
John Fielding for not thinking the mob sufficiently riotous 
"to read the proclamation... .though he well knew that the Duke 
of Bedford had been assaulted and wounded"., on his %«ay from 
the Houm. They refueea to b.Xl#»e the fleuree he had ®le»n 
them about the numbers unemployed, and they passed a vote 
of censure on the magistrates "for not doing their duty in 
suppressing these tumultuous meetings", although the Lords had 
exhorted then to put the laws into force - a demonstration of 
independence on the port of the magistrates which is in- 
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(1) It la odd that they should have eaphasiasd this point , sineo 
it appsaro in most of tho accounts than an assurance of future 
help was gieen. la any ease« the Lords sees to hare abandoned 
this attitude by the following year when they passed a such 
stronger Bill without opposition. 

(2) There seems no other reason why families « including women and 
ehildren^ should hare demonstrated outside the Duke of Bedford* s 
house • 

(5) May 21st« 17^3» 


li 


tereeting in itself* Their final resolution was ominous 
”that the Report that has been industriously spread that the 
Mob had assurances given them by ai|rp<»®z'8 of this House of 
Immediate Parliamentary Relief is False, Scandalous (sic) and 
groundless'* (!)• It seems very possible that it was the Duke 
of Bedford’s coach whose windows were broken as he left the 
House of Lords, and he evidently received some cuts, though 
not quite the ”wounda" described by the Committee of the Lords. 
In the accounts which subsequently appeared, both in the news- 
papers and the Gentleman’s ^^gazine, it was doubted whether 
there were any weavers among the ’’indiscriminate mob” which 
broke the windows of t*(eE6rs. Carr’s. Both agreed that there 
were no weavers in Bloomsbury Square, which seems odd. (2). 

On the other hand, while the Gentleman’s Ma^^iazine spoke of "the 
much mischief” done "by the horses pressing among the mob”, 

the Gazette and New Daily Advertiser published a report from 
the military that they had only charged afterthe reading of the 
Riot Act and considerable provocation ( 3 ). The post mortems 
on these incidents have a strangely modern flavour, for it 
was generally agreed that the Bloomsbury Square incident 
was thoroughly regrettable. 

The week of demonstrations was not an occasion for an 
outburst of lawlessness among the poorest of London. It 
cannot be compared ir* any way with the character of the Gordon 
Riots, for instance, and there was much public sympathy for 

• The journeymen were exceedingly well-organised; 


the weavers 


(1) One of the few eaeee known with certainty was that of the 
non-freeman who asked to be made free of the Weavers Company 
on October 19th , 1761 « on payment of half fees (Chapter 2, 
P*^9~60) who had learnt the trade from hie mother. 

(2) Gazetto and Kew Dadly Advertiser, Hay 20th. It also reported 
that on the Saturday afternoon soldiers had been sent to 
Moorfields in case of a riot **it having been rumoured that the 
tailors, hatters and dyers were to have Joined the weavers”. 
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the peaceful proceselons, the black fla(^6, the lobbying of both 

HouseSf petitions to the King and meetings in Green Park 

, 

shewed a remarkable degree of political skill and experience* 

')* 

Indeed 9 considered purely as demonstrations their success points 

r.< 

to the fact that the Joiirneymen Silk weavers must have been 
. among the most highly skilled and literate of the working 
population* Theirs* was surely a demonstration organised 
by a closely-knit community accustomed to a comparatively high 
standard of life and anxious to maintain it* On the other 
hand, they did not feel that their interests were at variance 
with those of their en^loyers (with certain exceptions) , and 
they had a touching belief in the power of Parliament* Their 
methods were very different from the desperate and starving 

f!-*T ; 

canuts of Lyon* For very nearly two generations the industry 

i 

i . 

had been expanding, with only an occasional, temporary setback* | 

It is difficult to trace the continuity of occupation among the 
journeymen that there was among the master weavers, but it can at 
least be suggested that father was succeeded by eon in the same 
way (1)* Nevertheless, some other elements did join in the 
fray; the journeymen dyers, for instance, were said (2) to 
have joined the weavers marching by London Bridge* It can be 
argued that the pleasure of smashing windows might well have 
attracted some disorderly elements but on the other hand there 
was no bloodshed and no looting* 

The spring of 1765 was not a cheerful one for many 
others beside the Spital fields silk weavers* Here the remark 
made by Dutlllieu and quoted in the previous chapter is most 




(1) J. H* Wilson* Industrial Actirity in ths iSth Century^ In 
Econofflica. Ndw Series VII, No. 26 (May 19^), pp. I 5 O-I 60 . 
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relerant. He singled out 1765 as one of the worst in 

• • 

the history of the Lyon industry. While the Spitalfields 
weavers ascribed their distress to the import of French, and 
thus of Lyon silks, Dutillieu thought thac the chief reason 
for the depression in Lyon was the prevalence of public 
mournings* It is evident that one must look beyond these 
causes for a satisfactory explanation* If the export of silks 
in England was one of the chief branches of the Lyon trade, 
according to the Lyon Chamber of Commerce, and there seems to 
be no reason to doubt it, the French should have prospered 
while the English were in a decline* It has been stated that 
there is no evidence of a trade cycle between 1717'*36, and 
no simultaneity of booms and slumps until the *60* s, when a 
depression of I 763 rose gradually to a boom in I 765-6 (1) • 

It seems that here the term slump needs some definition. By 
a "stagnation in trade" the silk industry knew what it meant 
quite clearly] stocks of unsold goods and workmen on the l8th 
century equivalent of short time, or altogether unemployed* 

It is difficult to believe that a sudden drop in the 
purchasing power of a large community in London did not affect 
other sections of its population, and indeed elsewhere if the 
situation continued for any length of time* The journeymen 
dyers may have joined the weavers processions out of sympathy, 
but theirs was a trade likely to be immediately affected* 

An article which appeared in the February issue of 
the Qentleman's Magasine outlined "a scheme to relieve the 
industrious poor" (by settling them on common land), and began 



(X) O.M. Vox. XIXV, pp. 84-85. 

» - A' 

(2) By Jamefe Lavranet, 1763 Baport« op* eit* p* 209* Ho aaid that 

ho eould Uto bettor in Lyon for 7/*- a %rook than ho ooald la 

' Bpitalflolda for 12/-. 

(3) a.M. Vol. XXXf, p. i<f2. 

ik) O.M. Vox. XXXVt p. 567. ’ " 
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by comoenting on tho largo numbers unemployed, without 

t e 

ft 

particular reference to the silk industry (1). The poor 

•* 

are so numerous it will be very difficult to find employment 
for them, especially in manufactures for foreign exportation, 
as the prices of almost all sorts of provisions are now 
greatly increased*'. It was pointed out to the Select 
Committee of 17^5 on the silk industry that the cost of living 
was always high in London in any case (2), In t^arch 1765, 
a report was printed of "mobs and insurrections, •• ,frequent 
in many parts of the country, particularly in the western 
counties on account of the dearness of provisions" (3)* la 
April 1765f the Gentleman's Magazine carried a long precis, 
rather than a review, of a pamphlet "Considerations relative to 
a Bill for taking off the duty on all Raw Silk", In answering 
objections to the Bill, the author was quoted as saying, "we 
should still go to market upon equal terms with our neighbours 
the Dutch and French, and having no other clog at home than 
what naturally arises from the different price of provisions, , 
our manufacturers who are now at a stand for want of employment, 
would be able to furnish the markets upon more equal terms 

than they can at present " In December 1765 came reports 

of distress in the West Riding among the 500,000 in the woollen 
industry, "Trade in general is now very dull; some 
branches are almost ruined; many of the manufacturers are out 
of employment and others have not half work,.", and this 
writer thought that they would emigrate with their skills to 
America (4) , 


It is true that the Act paeaed in 1750 (23 Qeo. II. Cap. 20) for 
encouraging the growth of raw silk in H.M. Colonies or plantations 
in America, permitted the import of American silk duty free, but 
too little was imported for this indulgence to affect the industry. 

See p. 491 note 1 of this Chapter. No details are given 
in the diournal of the evidence the Weavers Company produced 
to support its memorial in the winter of 1764-5, but more 
information is given when the Company reopened its campaign 
in the following autumn (p. 224). Their memorial was read 
on November 21st, 1765 stressing **the disadvantages" the 
industry "now labours under from the importation and wear of 
foreign silks and velvets". They were told to present them- 
selves with their evidence on December 3rd, which they did 
(p. 228) , and when they were asked what they thought was the 
best method to relieve the situation, they again asked for 
additional duties on foreign silks coming into the country, 

"the more necessary as the Italians had begun to manufacture 
flowered and clouded silks". It was then that Hinchdliffe and 
two other mercers said tiiat they would prefer total prohibition 
in order to prevent smuggling. 
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1765 f then, was a thoroughly bad year for most of 
the Englieh textile induetrlec and particularly for the 
working population. The paraphlet on raw silk, however, begged 
several important questions. Why should there arise a 
"natural clog" from the high cost of living in England? Why 
should it be especially high, and why- should it automatically 
affect the sale of English products abroad? Why were the 
British manufacturers on unequal terms with the Dutch, for 
instance? We have the evidence of the Garret papers that ‘the 
Dutch too paid high wages. Although it seems, in retrospect, 
an odd thing that a country thoroughly imbued with the ideas 
of mercantilism should submit for over sixty years to a duty 

t 

on a raw material which had to be imported (1), at the time, 
the campaign to reduce or abolish the duties on imported silk 
was treated by the bulk of the industry as of secondary 
importance. The petition which the Journeymen silk weavers 
presented to both Houses of Parliament with "some thousands" of 
them in attendance in January 10th, 1765, described "the badness 
of trade" which had caused' the utmost poverty and want", and 
stated that "the assistance your humble petitioners pray for 
is, that you would at this session of Parliament grant a 
general prohibition of foreign wrought silks". 

The demand for prohibition was fully supported by the 
Assistants of the Weavers Company, toth in its own petition to 
Parliament and before the Commissioners for x’rades and 
Plantations (2), and it was the recurrent theme of the witnesses 
before the Select Committee. The Bill which was introduced 


(1) 1763 R*port« op* elt* p* 2XO« Williaa Piokiurt, ono of tho 
first oMrcore to glvo ovldonee, said that a hl|^ duty would 
eneoura^ sirngglinK* Flootwood agrood with hia (but not 
uornaino larlo)* Ashournor and John )^itehard« also onrcora, 
thought that tho proposals would tsnd to crests a sonopoly 
asong the weavers* 

(2) John Harris thought that the ** figured goods nay be easily 
dietlogulshed'*; he was not so sure about the others (Xfi4 
Heport« op* clt* p* 726)* Ueraaine Lavie could not distlngviieh 
Italian plain silks from £ngliishy nor could Hobert rieetwood« 
who went as for as to say that he had **often been deceived in 
plain santua silks'** 
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in 176 ^ only propoaod to Incroaso tbo dutieo payablo* 
oppononts In asavuKini; lOQ por cent euceese, %^re critical because 
of the aonopoly it, would tend to create among the weavers« 
while others pointed out that an increase in dity would 
only make it more profitable to smuggle (!)• Everyone 
agreed silks of French design could be recognised; it was 
truthfully adcoitted in I 766 that no one could recognise a plain 
silk (2)« No one suggested bow they could prevent the silks 
from being imj>orted even if the Acts had a deterrent effect* 
Plenty of contraband silks came in during the years of 
proei>erity* Juat as in 1719 sons of the oalioo-*fever rose to 
a hysterical pitchi so in 1?65 foreign silks were a convenient 
scapegoat* One of the most typioal opinions was that of 
who wrote a letter to the Oasette and New Daily 
Advertiser on r^y 23rd , 1769* Me said that he had made a 
minute enquiry into the real state of the Spitalflelde trade 
and Itad talked both to master weavere and journeymen* He put 
the causes of the depression in this orders the wearing of 
foreign sixlisy the journeymen's oo.mbinations and cutting of 
work on the loom which had induced jpeople to buy foreign 
goods y the dearness of raw silky the high price of labour which 
enabled the foreigner to undercut the English manufacturer* 

He wanted a high duty on French silksy ae they were only worn 
because they were cheaper* The smuggling of goods similar 
to those which had paid duty could be stopped only by stamping 
and enterii\g the quantitiea imported at the Exciee or Custom 
House* Duty should also be paid on "ready made" goods 
brought into the country y "beeause many people go abroad 


.?. ! .fj-' 

(1) of simple over-production* 

(2) House of Commons Journals, Vol* XXXIV, pp* 239*‘2^2« 

(3) House of Commons Journals^ Vol* XXIV, p* 242* 
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prinelpally to furnish themselves with apparel cheap'** 

t 'j I • 

He also made the suggestion that the smuggler, retailer, 
tailor, or mantua»maker , and wearer should all be subject to 
equal penalties, and if the wearer could not produce the other 
three, he should be subject to the whole penalty, which -he 
put at £h00% He wanted the journeymen to be put to work 
rather than to receive relief without work, and he wanted to 
see the duty taken off raw silk or reduced* * 

Competition from I'rench silks because their designs were 
preferred by the consumer is understandable, but that any French 
silk paying all the duties in France and subject either to 
the risks of the contraband trade or the already high English 
duties should arrive in this country substantially cheaper than 
its English competitor, needs some explanation* The bitterness 
felt towards the importers of French silks suggests, however, 
that the allegations of cheapness were true, or nearly so* 

The quality of the English silks which survive is not in 
question* No detailed comparison can be made of their prices 
in the absence of a mercer *s private account book, but if 
English silks were more expensive why was this? 

Although something like a slump in the modern sense (1) 
seems to have affected both the Lyon and the Spitalfields 
industries at this date, the situation was rather complicated* 

In an appendix to the 1773 Report on the silk industry (2) the 
imports of raw and thrown silk were tabulated for a series of 
years (3)* These indicate that a crisis took nearly three 


( 1 ) Mr* (l*e* Charles) Triquet, a master weaver, said that 
*'lf such importation was prohibited for a reasonable time, 
which he thinks ought 'not to be less than seven years, a 

fair trial might be made****** It would encourage laanufacturers 
to set up silk works in other parts of the country, where 
labour xaight be cheaper* 

( 2 ) O.M* Vol, XXXV, p* 187* « Review of the Paoqphlet on the proposed 
Silk Bill* The author told the story of **a gentleman who 

has the most valuable silk mills at Derby****” who could not 
afford to buy raw silk because of its high price, but ”was 
induced'* by his "great tenderness for his distressed labourers, 
to pay them the usual prices of hire, without having their 
labour for it*,*am act of great humanity and goodness which 
does honour to the gentleman*** 
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y9&rm to build up. Although 1765**6 vrere bad jrears 
and tbara trae a rocovarj in 1767, th®r« ie not th€ 
apoctaoular drop la imports that ona- might axx)act,nor, it must 
ba iaaiatad, did mkny of tba master weavers go bankrupt. 
Kqually, it is relevant that it was said in 1?66 (1) that if a 
period of total prohibition were to ba tried, it would have to 
ba for several years to see if it had any effect. i^xports 
had bean steadily declining for sore years, especially those 
to the American Ck>loiiies but there was no complete stoppage 
eoaparable to that in Lyon in 1707* The decline in 1765 
seems rather to indicate that the Kngll^ industry was 
working to a very narrow mar^'in of profit. 

It needed only a slight recession - let alone a serious 
one to cause widespread anxiety. Despite the gallant gesture 
of one mill«*owuer in Derby (2) who paid wa.^s to his workmen 
when there was no work for them, most masters sacked their hands 
to out thsir losses. The long credits of six to eighteen 
months gave them a considerable freedom of movement and titae in 
which to find fresh comaisaions, if the market recovered. 
Although it was possible for the individual master to survive, 
it is also clear that no fresh capital entered the industry 
in these years. 

Ths conclusions of this study are an attempt to suggest 
why the English Industry failed - why should its products be 
more expensive than its competitors? Why should the industry 
have accepted tbie as a fact? There is no single answer 
to these queetionei the relative importance of several 
tdctoTB omst b# conslctorAd# 


(1) 6 9*0. m, Cap. 28. 

(2) Sae Chapter 6| p. 505 
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SOME CCNCLD3I0NS 
, * * 

**Wherea6 great quantities of foreign wrought silks 
and TelTets are daily brought into and sold in Great Britain, 
to the prejudice of the silk manufactures of these kingdoms; 
for redress thereof it is expedient that the importation of 
such goods*. • .should be prohibited for a limited time....'* 

This was the preamble to the Act of 1766 (1) which set out 
the penalties for importing silks and the procedure for dis- 
posing of them when they had been seised* It was the remedy 
long sought by the industry itself* Unfortunately, the 
report of the next Select Committee on the silk industry in 
1775, makes it abundantly clear that the Act of 1766 failed 
in its intention. It is easy enough to be wise after the 
event, but among the standard clauses in the Act, one stands 
out: Clause VIII provided "that nothing in this Act. ..shall 

extend.... to inflict any penalty on the wearer of such foreign 
wrought silks or velvet **. .or the owner of any furniture made 
thereof**.." It would be interesting to know the arguments 
used to get this clause through the committee stages of the 
Bill. The wearer and user were specifically penalised by the 
Calico Act of 1721, and the spokesmen of the industry had 
always demanded penalties on the consumer, realising no doubt 
that any attempt at prohibition would otherwise be frustrated. 

will be remembered that a proposal was made in the 
Spring of I765 to penalise the wearer first (2) and to die- 


(1) Thomas and WilUam Keathfield, silk brokers. No. 31, 

Toni*s Coffee House, Cornhill (address in Kent's Directory, 1774), 

(2) House of Commons Journals, Vol. IXXIV, 1st ApriU 1773» p. 24l. 

(3) The reason why the Act failed were given in some detail by Thomas 
Phillips (p. 239* Journals, op. oit.). ''In consequence of 
Rewards having been repeatedly offered by the Manufacturers 

to discover where Foreign Silks and Velvets were secreted, some 
few Informations had been givent but that, when the Goods 
were found, they were declared to have been made up into 
Wearing Apparel before they were brought into this Kingdom, and 
were therefore deemed not seisable. ' - That no Search is 

ever attempted without a Custom House Officer; and it has 
frequently happened, that upon Application to- them, they have 
refused to go without being first indemnified by the 
Manufacturers; for, by the Law as it now stands, they 
apprehend they are liable to an Action for entering the Premises 
of any Person to search for Run Goods, unless upon such Search 
some prohibited Goods shall actually be found 1 And the Witness 
said, they had often been threatened with Actions on that 
Account; and added. That they could never get one Information 
sufficitSl support a Prosecution for the Penalty inflicted 
by the said Act of Parliament since the said Rewards have 
been offered". His evidence was confirmed by other witnesses. 

(4) By Samuel Ltawrence, a silk weaver, p. 24l, Journals, op. cit. 

(3) "This difference seems to arise partly from the duties laid 

upon the raw Materials, partly from the higher price of labour 
in this country and partly from the smallness in demand". 
Journals, op. cit. p. 24l. 
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tzdbttte the fine among the tailor, mercer and importer 
if these could be found. The sche'me Was ‘ingenious and 
probably impracticable, but Clause Vlll was most bitterly 
attacked in the Report of the Select Committee in 1773. 

One of the chief witnesses before this Committee, Thomas 
Heathfield, a silk broker (1), said **that smuggling was got 
to such a pitch that foreign goods might now be bought to any 
amount and Delivered under Insurance to Gentlemen* s Houses" (2). 
He considered that the only solution was to penalise the wearer 
"unless such V<Tearer will give up the Vendor". The Committee 
summed up their views by stating that the Act of 1766 had "by 
no means answered the purpose for which it was intended" (3). 
Although there was said to be a "Universal Decline" in the 
industry, (the figure of 10,000 unemployed was quoted in the 
report (k) , this was not because people had stopped wearing 
silk. On the contrary, they thought that more was being worn 
than ever before. They agreed with Heathfield that the only 
effectual remedy was to penalise the wearer with a proviso for 
the latter to be able to denounce the vendor. As in the 
earlier reports, the Committee said they had examined examples 
of English silks and found their quality to be perfectly 
comparable to those imported, but it was once more admitted 
with regret that for the same quality material the English 
product was about 25 per cent dearer than the Erench (5). 

Even if the Act had been strengthened by the omiecion 
of its eighth clause it seems doubtful whether it could have 


(1) C^ear Moreau , p* 13* In the first paragraphs of the Report 
of the Select CooLrilttee it was 'stated that the silk 
Industry '*was peculiarly deserving of the attention of 
the legislature^'. 


(2) 1765 Report, op* cit., p* 213 
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had more than a liflilted effect upon the industry. 

Soniggling had been rife for many years « including those of 

r 

• * 

the industry's prosperity. All the Parliamentary Committees, 
including that of 1821 (1), thought that the industry de» 
served some government protection, but the activities of the 
smugglers seem to have obscured any consideration of other 
ways of helping it. 

Although the immediate effect of over-production among 
the gauze weavers was readily understood, it was more difficult 
for the silk industry to understand that this state could come 
to affect the industry as a whole and even extend to other 
textile trades. In 1765 • the Spitalfields Journeymen had 
as companions in their distress the Coventry ribbon weavers, and 
the Yorkshire woollen spinners and weavers. Yet Patterson, 
the throwster, mentioned in 1765 the building of organzine 
mills as a speculation (2), an investment which depended for 
its success on a continually expanding market among the 
weavers. 

In its every distress to the foreigner, 

the industry overlooked its own shortcomings. It was certainly 
true that foreign silks were being smuggled into the country 
and it is possible that they were cheaper. It was this latter 
point which was by far the most serious, if it was true. 

It was a rather weak argument to state that the cost of living 


was higher in this country than elsewhere, that wages were 
coiisequontly higher, and the finished product inevitably 

expensive. In 1765 tingland was not yet an industrial 


I 


(1) L*£tat dee Arts en Angleterre, p«ll^ 
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country dependent upon Imported food* Its conditions were 

probably comparable to those in Holland , if not in France* 

In any case, the lower standard of life of the French canut 

» 

did not prevent a depresfidon in Lyon* Moreover » as we have 
seen^ England enjoyed certain mercantile advantages which were 
much admired abroad* There were, however, two very important 
factors which were insufficiently considered* 

It wa§ inevitable that raw silk imported from the 
standard sources, Italy and the Levant, should cost more in thl 
country than in Italy or France* Some lip service was paid to 
the suggestions for other sources of supply, but not very much 
was done practically* The Kussian source petered out and 
the Commissioners for Trades and Plantations lost confidence in 
the American experiment* The worsening relations with the 
American colonies might have deterred investors, but they 
could hardly have anticipated the American Revolution, and the 
commercial links between the American and the London traders 
usually appear to have been cordial* The Report of 1773 
mentioned increases in the import of Bengal silk, but the 
period, for political reasons, was probably not one which was 
very favourable to improvements in sericulture in India* 
However, as Rouquet pointed out in 1735 (Dt raw material 
was always precious and the manufacturer could not save upon 
its cost, but must, on the other hand, econoirdse in his methods 
of production* 

The necessity of saving in the cost of production does 
not seem to have been fully appreciated. Few English 


( 2 ) 



House of Commons Journals, Vol. XXI, p. 8^, 9th 
March 1731/2, Petition from Mayor, Aldermen and 
Corporation of Derby. ' ‘ 
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oanufacturers %«a6t«d silk on the back of the cloth as 

Roaquet alleged* (at any rate, few surviYing ii^nglish silks 

shew this fault), but the basic processes of manufacture 

remained unchanged* There would be no reason to expect the 

silk weavers of London to be among the pioneers of the 

Industrial Revolution, but it does seem strange that the [ 

intelligent and educated men who controlled production appear 

to have oared so little for this aspect of their trade* They 1 

I;. 

* ' i"' 

were not rentiers who might have been out of touch with the | 

methods of production, but they seem to have accepted i 

as inevitable an exceedingly small output per day by their 
journeymen* Even after the invention of the flying shuttle 
the output of plain silks was not appreciably more than that 
of flowered silks* The three yards a day produced by the 
shag weaver was typical (1), Far from encouraging inventions, 
in the esurlier part of the century there was open opposition 
to the mills set up at Derby by Sir Thomas Lombe: **Sir 

Thoaias Lombe *s Engine or Silk Mills, erected in the said 
borough is not only detricLontal to the woollen manufacture there, 
but also to the said borough in general, by keeping the Poor 
thereof at home, and thereby increasing their number; and that 
though the said engine employs a number of hands, the erection 
thereof has very much advanced the parochial assessments in 
the said borough; and***the enlarging (of) the terra of the 
said Sir Thomas Lombe *s patent will be a continuance of the 
grievance****" (2)* 


(1) The processes are descrd.oed by the late P.C, floudi The 
English Contribution to the i>o\'^elopnient of Copper-Plate 
Printing, in the Journal of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, Vol* 76, pp* 
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It was probably impossible to simplify the processes 
of entering tne loom, but the failure to produce a single 
patent or invention of importance for cheapening and speeding 
up the pattern-making operations Is quite remeirkable. The 
calico priniersy starting almost from nothilng, had developed 
a range of satisfactory dyes in the same period, and, with the 
invention of copper-plate printing, were, by 1766, producing 
textiles which were imitated in France (1). There was very 
little open contact between Lyon and Spitalfields, and it is 
thus not surprising that the inventions of Vaucanson and Regnier 
remained unknown, although both industries were faced with 

the same problems, iloreover, the London manufacturers were 
not without industrial experience. There seems no obvious 
reason why they did not at least attempt to introduce the 
device thought of by Jacquard so many years later. The 
consumer in both countries, until the early l? 60 *s, demanded 
dress dlks with large - and constantly changing - woven 
patterns. The draw-boy and the **new mounting'* of the loom 
were both heavy charges. Jacquard *s invention was no more 
complicated than many of those registered in the middle of the 
century which concerned the woollen and cotton industries. 

The particularly hazardous feature in the production of 
flowered silks was that a single mistake at any stage could 
ruin the final result and thus waste both precious raw 
material and fairly expensive labour. Yet nothing was done to 
nyake aiiy of the operations at least partly automatic. 
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The patterns of emaller sise, which became 

fashionable for dress silks in the early 1760's were cheaper 

• » 

to set up. nearly all the silks produced from about 1770 
were plain or with patterns which were small in scale. In 
accepting this limitation in size, however, the silk manufacturers 
eliminated themselves from competition with one important 
type of silk. There were, apparently, no English equivalents 
to the lai’ge decorative furnishing panels designed by Philippe 
de Lasalle and his imitators. The manufacturers, by their 
reluctance to 0005)6 te, left open a growing market for the 
French exporter. 

While the industry did nothing to capture the most 
aristocratic custoaer, it does not appear to have produced a 
cheaper range of goods for a wider market. Tnls was despite 
the fact that England, unlike France, possessed a potential 
market in the commercial middle classes. The cotton 
manufacturers recognised its existence and produced a wiae range 
of goods, from elaborate and nearly perfect copi>er-plate 
furnishing chintzes, to light dress muslins, block printed in a 
limited range of colours. The failure to expand the range 
of production and therefore its total output probably in- 
hibited the throwsters from making any further improvements 
upon Sir Thorflas Lombe*B mills. Indeed, the evidence of Peter 
Lekeux in ,1732 that he and Sir Thomas had corresponded for 
oeveral years previously, when the latter was perfecting his 
mills, is one of the strongest arguments for the expansion 


( 1 ) J. N. Brewer, "leautiee of England*’, Vol.X, Pt. IV, 

1816, on Bethnal Green: ”A part of this parish Is very 

populous, being inhaoited chiefly by journeymen silk 

weavers who exist in a state of crowded misery, and work 
ai home for the master weavers in Spital fields”. 

( 2 ) 1766 Report,' op. cit.', p. 725 t “while the foreign trade is 
open, the Mercer, by refusing to deal with any one weaver, 
may ruin him, though he should have a very good capital". 
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of the industry at that time • Sir Thomas Lombe was an 
Alderman of the City of London and a business man, the last 
person to persist in such experiments unless he had seen a 
good market for his product. 

The reasons for the lack of enterprise in the 1760*s 
and the failure to meet competition from abroad except by an 
attempted policy of wago reduction, probably lie in the 
organisation of the industry. The entrenchment of the Tlrtues 
of the 17^0*8 may iiave inhibited expansion in the 1760*s. 
Specialisation, and the perfecting of the technique within 
each branch, may haye made each manufacturer lees aware of 
the general possibilities of the industry. As we have seen, 
there was a tendency towards the bespoke system in the period, 
but it never became more than that. Bom of the weavers 
controlled up to four hundred men, and yet nothing approaching 
a factory system developed. On the contrary, even in the early 
nineteenth century the outdoor system was still very much the 
rule (1). In 1765-66, as in 17^5 t there were still a very 
large number of medium sized firms, all more or less in- 
dependent of one another. Caurr & C. stood conspicuously 
aloof, giving ”no preference to Trench or English patterns", 
and their firm seems to have been the largest entrepreneur in 
the field. let, according to (Charles 7) Triquet in 1766 (2), 
the mercers were powerful enough to ruin a weaver if they wished 
to do so. The failxire of the firms to coalesce, their failure 
to accumulate large reserves of capital to put back into the 
Industry, prevented any reduction in overhead charges. A 
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email firm could not support a full-time pattern drawer, 
but a freelance pattern drawer would not be tempted to 
produce designs of the scale of Philippe de Lasalle if there 
was no known market for them. There was a limit to the 
invention which could be displayed ia the designing of small 
flower sprigs and ribbons - but, as Cheveney pointed out to 
the 17^5 Committee, why should the customer abroad buy from 
England at second hand what he could buy from the French at 
first hand? The degenerating status of the designer would 
be reflected in difficulties in the export trade. In short, 
the manufacturers could not break into new markets in the 
eighteenth century, any more easily than in other period without 
some capital investment, and, as we have seen, their profits 
were not re-invested in the silk industry. 

The exclusive social composition of the master weavers 
as a class may thus have been at least indirectly responsible 
for the difficulties with which the industry had to contend in 
the *60*s. Having perfected the techniques of their fathers 
and grandfathers, the weavers were unwilling to look outside 
their own industry to appreciate any other economic developments. 
There was no Wedgwood among the manufacturers, just as there was 
no Tjssalle among the designers. It was not accidental that the 
Spltalfielde manufacturers were the first to present to the 
Croifn in 17^5, a list of the numbers they would send to serve 
against the Young Pretender. The Huguenot coromunity was a 
strong one, and an exclusive one. It was equally natural for 
them to attribute all their troubles to their religious as 
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well as their economic rlyale in Lyon. The reaction of 

I 

the Huguenot naster weavers was not to e^:pe.riment with the 
technology of their trade, but when subjected to the economic 
pressure of the ♦6o*s and *70*_s, to withdraw altogether from 
the industry. Their successors may have been more enterprising 
in the war upon their own workmen, but they had nothing com- 
parable in s)d.ll or experience. Moreover, the community was 
probably too exclusive for any of the scientifically-minded 
amateurs of the period even to be aware of the technical problems 
of the silk industry. 

Certainly the Weavers Company cannot be blamed for its 
part. It acted as a unifying force rather than a restrictive 
one. It was, indeed, surprisingly effective in the campaigns 
which it conducted in the earlier part of the century. On 
several occasions it successfully led its troops against a 
much more powerful enemy. Its most striking victories were 
over the East India Company in 1721, and over the mercers in 
1753* The former victory was, as we have seen, a little 
irrelevant to the expansion of the industry, since the calicoes 
affected only a part of the London industry, but the Act of 1721 
gave great confidence to the manufacturers which was 
strengthened by the more positive measures of the 1722 Act. 
Printed calicoes were the scapegoat in an economic depression 
because they were new, they were fashionable,, and they were 
very obvious. The Act of 1753* although it was only partly 
effective, confirmed the prestige of the Company as a fighting 
force. The importance of these campaigns was not so much in the 


(1) pnce, in Mr. Jordan’s thesis, which emphasises the 

industrial relations in the second half of the century 
there ib no mention at all of the Weavers Company of 
London* . *' 
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dirtct results achieved, but in the preservation of the 
status ‘of the Company itself* ’ The fact that the Commissioners 
for Trades and Plantations , and other government bodies, 
turned naturally to its representatives, was very useful to 
the industry. By the early *60’6 the Company had, however, 
grown into a voluntary professional association rather than 
the compulsory guild which it sought to be. The campaign 
of 176^-6 was its last burst of activity. The attempt to 
B\immon into its ranks the non-freemen among the Parliamentary 
witnesses of 176^ and 1?66 was resisted. The issue became 
a general one, and thx'oughout 176? and 1?68 it is noticeable 
that a group among the Assistr'iitc in the Court was not 
attending its meetings, until finally there ifas a suggestion 
of prosecuting the absentees. The threat did not materialise, 

r 

but the Court Ilinutes soem to become a purely formal record 
in the next few years. The Company could only recommend and 
not enforce the acceptance of flrice Lists, even when it thought 
them fair. Once the clause imposing the death penalty upon 
the "cutters” had become lavJ, the Weavers Company b4.-came an 
anachronism, for it was no longer the natural arbitrator in any 
industrial disimte (1). Moreover, by its terasof reference 
(and its lack of funds), the Company could do nothing to 
initiate any technological developments, even if it had felt 
inclined to do so. Since the Members of its Court were the 
same weavers who were not sufficiently concerned to experiment in 
their own interests, it was unlikely that they would have a 
different policy as a corporate body. 


(1) r^nutaa of the Kridence taken before the Select Committee 

on the School of Deeign« l6th May, l849t PP* 264-265 1 especially, 
Questions 3056-3070, Robert Harrison and Mr. David 

liloyd, two silli iuanufacturef s >»ho had supx>orted the Spttalfielde 
School of Design from its foundation, kc^ve evidence. In answer 
to one question Harrison 3 aid "the princijjal thing which 
is required in my opinion is that Spitalfields should have 
a master who understands not only the principles of design, 
but sofiie thing of the principles of weaving also", Lloyd 
said that he had not been able to use many of the designs 
from the School of Design because they were not "sufficiently 
advanced in their taste to come into competition with the 
French, who are our greatest opponents in the fancy branch", 
Harrison emphasised that the artists in Lyon knew "the 
principle of weaving, therefore they know how to put a pattern 
on paper, being ‘quite aware of the effect it will produce 
when brought into silk". One of the two witnesses elaborated 
this point; "In producing a leaf, for instance, in describing 
the fibres of that leaf, an artist acquainted with weaving 
would know the number of divisions to uake , in order that the 
silk should not float too much upon the surface, and should 
produce the proper effect of sliading and so on". An artist 
who did not understand the technique would produce a design 
that when "woven, • .would be perfectly useless". These were the 
very same points made by Joubert 85 years before, and well under- 
stood by the Spitalfields designers of tne iirst half of the 
eighteenth century. 

I am much indebted to my colleague, Mi‘s. Shirley Biiry, for 
drawing my attention to this report. 
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Although the organisation of the industry in the first 
half of the certury contained the ingredients for the disasters 
of the second half, its static perfection can be appreciated 
in its own right. Ife achieved a classic mastery of technique 
and design which was never again eqiialled. How easily 
this skill was lost can be seen fror<i the Minutes of the 
evidence given to the Select Committee on the Spitalfields 
School of Design in 1849. The witnesses contrasted the 
situation in Spitalflelde with that in Lyon, deploring the 
complete divorce in England between the designers and those 
who were trying to teach design, and the industry itself; 
witness after witness emphasised that it was impossible to 
produce satisfactory silk designs with which to capture the 
market, unless the unity was once more restored (1). By the 
middle of the nineteenth century the use of the Jacquard loom 
had simplified the making of patterned materials, but it was 
not by itself the complete solution. The contrast between the 
accomplished silks of the 17^0*6 and the somewhat derivative 
silks a hundred years later, is only too striking. The 
silks made in London in the first half of the eighteenth 
century were excellent in quality, and dyed with good colours. 
They were produced by master weavers able to afford a pleasant, 
though not excessively lavish standard of living, and by 
Journeymen whose wa.^es were quite reasonable by the standards 
of the time. Until the 1760' s the labour force seems to have 
been adequate in numbers and not so large that it was possible 
to depress wages, as happened later in the century. Within 
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the limits of t/ie frar.chj.se of the Weavers Company, the 
industry appears to have worked harmoniously, except for 
certain isolated incidents. This aisLable state of 
tranquillity did not last. John Badier’s obituary notice 
may perhaps stand for the industry he so ably represented, 
”a g,*entleraan who, having acquired a genteel fortune by his 
unwearing assiduity and his elegant taste •••. had for a long 
series of years enjoyed the reward of bis labours in the 
bosom of his family, retired from business”. It was not 
easy to replace either his taste or his skill, and even 
lees easy to replace the £33*000 which he invested in the 
Truman brewery. 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAIHY 


This Is divided Into Manuscrlptsy Printed Sources^ 
and Secondary Works. The Manuscripts are grouped under 
depositories, the other works alphabetically by author 
or Institution. A library has been given In the case 
of the rarer printed works. The dates given are those 
of the edition consulted, which may not be the first, and 
no dates have been given for works which refer to the 
entire period. The majority of the sources consulted 
for a single point have been omitted. Among the 
printed sources four categories have been grouped 
together: Anonymous Works, Directories, Newspapers 

and Periodicals, and Parliament. 


A. MANUSCRIPTS 


Corporation of the City of London: Library Museum and Art Callery. 

Guildhall. 

Hand in Hand Insurance Company, Policy Registers (entire period). 
MS.8674 (sub. number according to year). 

Rate Books, St. botolph Without, Poor Rate 1702—20. MS. 5^1 9/1-15) • 


Weavers Company of London. Charters, By-Laws and Ordinances 1708 - 
1737* MS. 4641 and 4642. Quarterage Lists (1700-1766), MS. 4661. 
Court Books of the Assistants (1700-1766), M.S. 4655/11— 17* 


London County Council: Record Room. 

Rate Books for Bethnal Green and Spitalfields, especially 

THCS 109 (1713), THCS 115 (1716), THCS 132 (1724), THCS 151 (1736). 

Stepney Public Library. 

Christ Church Spitalfields Vestry Minute Books. 3 vole. 1673-1710, 
1710-1729, 1743-1766 and later. (The period 1729-1743 1® missing). 


Rate Book, Spitalfields Old Town (1700). 
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Muse mas « 


British Musemn. 


John FAULKNER of Warrington* Order Book 1773-7* B*M* Ad*MSS*36«666. 


Victoria & Albert iMnsemn* 

John KELLY* Counterpart of Patterns sent to Spain and Portugal* 
1764* Department of Textiles* 


Silk Designs by James Leman (1706-1712). The property of Messrs* 
Venners and Fennell Ltd* (Photograph copy of the original)* 
Department of Textiles* 


Silk Designs by James Leman^ Anna Hauria Garthwaite, Christopher 
Baudouin and Others* Department of Engraving, Illustration and 
Design: Series E*4440 - E.4519 of 1909 (1717-22), and Series 
5770 - 90 (1724-1756)* 

The Coliinson Accounts 1735-1760* (Originals in New York Public 
Library)* Photocopies in Department of Circulation, Victoria 8t 
Albert Museum* 

P.A* D£ BRISSAC. Account Book (1761-3 approximately)* (Original 
in Library of the Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur Museum, 
Winterthur, Delaware, U*S*A*)* Photocopy in Library of the 
Victoria 8t Albert Museum. 


Public Record Office . 


Chancery Masters Exhibits* 


Lord Chamberlain’s Accounts: Great Wardrobe Bills (L*C* 285-291): 

Special Occasions (L.C.2): Master of the Robes (L.C.93). 


Counterpart of Pattern Book of John Hynes, 1764 (C*217*70). 


Miscellaneous Correspondence and other Documents submitted to the 
Commissioners for Trades and Plantations, especially 1719-22* 

C*0. 388 (21-23). 
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Port Books (Exports of Woren English silks and Imports of raw 
and thrown silk). (Customs 3 &nd sub. number by year). 


Seizures (of prohibited goods by the Customs). £. 165 , Vols. 26-30. 


Londont Other Institutions. 

Customs and Excise Library, Kingsbeam House. Opinions of Counsel, 
1701-1763 and other MSS. 

French Church, Soho Square. List of Bequests. 

House of Lords Record Office. House of Lords MSS (uncalendared). 

Lambeth Palace Library. Petitions to the 50 Commissioners for 
New Churches. 

Royal Society of Arts. List of Members. 

Somerset House. Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Wills. 


Documents in Private Ownership. 

Qlyn Mills Bank. Miscellaneous bills and accounts belonging to 
various members of the Child family. Late 17th - early l 8 th 
centuries. 

Olyn Mills Bank. Partnership Agreements of Robert Carr and Co. 1739-64. 


Sun Insurance Company, Policy Books (1710-1720). 


Messrs. Truman and Hanbury Ltd. Stock Rest Book. 

V 


Miscellaneous Sources. 

Edwin RAW6T0N. Account Book 1720‘s. Chelmsford: Essex County 
Record Office (D/DE 2 F 4 Rawston A/C book) . 
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Saffluel WILSON. Treatise on Wearing. I8l2-l820. The property of 
Meears. Vannere and Fennell Ltd. 


Family Manueeripte in the poeeeseion of Mr. Cecil Grellier, 
Mr. R. Ogier-Ward, and Mr. Walter Saunders Taylor. 


Letter Book of Samuel Bosanquet I765 «• , Account Books belonging to 
him and to other members of the family, of different dates. 

The property of Lady Bosanquet of Dingestow Court, Monmouth. 


Foreign Repositories. 

Denmark. 

Copenhagen. 

Peter ANCKEK. Report on the London Silk Industry, 1776. (Original 
in Rigearkiret, Copenhagen). 


France . 

Lyon. 

Lyon. Archives De par tmen tales. S^rie B. Papiers de Commercants, 
especially those of Carre t et Cie., Nego9iant en tissus. Correspondence 

c. 1760-1780. 


Serie C.IO. 1732-89* Industries et Manufactures. 


Lyon. Bibliothique Municipale. Inventaiire Chappe (l8th century 
MS. catalogue of the Archives of the Qrande Fabrique: i.e., the 

silk industry, in Lyon). 

The Inventaire Chappe represents an enormous collection of MSS., 
chiefly referring to the 17th and l8th centuries, a number of which 
have been used in the course of this study. 


Chambre de Commerce: Bibliotheque. Missives. (Letter Books of the 
Lyon Chamber of Couunerce), Vole. 1706-17^ and 17^ ♦ . 


Paris. 


Archives Nationales. Commerce et Industries (Serie F.12). 



Bibllothique Forney. Nanufattura di Francia, Inghll terra ed Olanda 
e. 17^>0 (Reserre 677»064 M) . (Pattern Book which includes silks 
and half silks made in Spitalfields) • 


Bibliothdque Rationale. Cabinet des Fstampes. The Richelieu 
Collection. 


Bibliothique Rationale. Cabinet des Fetampes. S^rie Lh.44. Silk 
Designs. Mid 1720* s « 1760* s. (French, Lyon and Tours, some signed 
or dated). 


B, PRINTED SOURCES. 


ANDERSOR on Commerce. An Historical and Chronological Deduction 
of the Origin of Commerce. Volume III. (The eighteenth century). 
London 1787* 


Anonymous Works . 

An Account of the Constitution. .. .17^9* B.M. (T96.a.9)« 

Anniial Sermons (with printed lists of contributors) 1732 - • 

The London Hospital. 

A Foreigner*e Guide to London. 1st Edition 1719. B.M. (578. B. 43). 

A General Description of All Trades, 1747* 

General State of the London Hospital. I830 (with lists of legacies) 
The London Hospital. 

A^History of Trade in England. 1702. B.M. (1138.b«3). 
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(1) List of Prices in those branches of Weaving called the Black 
Branch* 

(2) List of Prices to be paid in the making of Drugget Modes 
Fringed and Italian Handker chief S| Cyprus and Draught Gauzes^ 
and Plain and Laced Nets* 

(3) list of Prices in the Fancy Branch* 

(4) List of Prices* **in the Strong Plain Branch* 

(5) list of Ibices in the Foot-Figured and Flowered Branches. 

All 1769 . The Lists for the five branches are in the Patent 
Office Library and there are photocopies in the Library of the 
Victoria 8e Albert Museum. (The copy in the Goldsmith* s Library of 
Senate House is incomplete). 


London in Miniature. 1755* l.H.R. 


A New Guide to London in French and English. 2nd Edition 1726* 
B.M. (577d*3/l). 


Sale Catalogue of the house of Captain James Jones in Henrietta 
Street^ Covent Garden. 1759* P.R.O. 30/11. 28l (Cornwallis Papers). 


A Short Account of the Application to Parliament made by the 
Merchants of London on the Neglect of their Trade. 1751. (R« Glover). 


Tracts on Trade. B.M* (dl6*m* 13« 1-72)* 


Universal Library of Trade and Business. 1753* B.M. l480*bb.27* 


The Whole Art of Dyeing. 1705. 


Richard BAGNALL Esq* A View of the Silk Teade , quoted in J. PROUT, 
A Preview of the Silk Trade. Macclesfield. 1829* Patent Office 
Libr£o*y. 

J. N. BREWER. Beauties of England, Vol* X, Pt* IV. I 816 . 


Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (edited by A. D. CHANDLER). 
Vols. 4-9. 



ComAissioiitrs for Trades and Plantations, Journal, especially the 
two Tolumes for the years 17lB«>22 and 1764-66* 


CBOJBBI*S Merchant's and Tradesman's Pocket Dictionary, by a 
London Merchant, New Edition l8l0« 

Daniel DEFOE. The Complete Enj^lish Tradesman. 1st Edition, 1726 
and Vol. II of 2nd Edition of 1732. 

Daniel DEFOE. Journal of the Plague Year, 1722 (Dent edition 
consulted) . 

Daniel DEFOE. A Plan of English Commerce, 1722. 

Daniel DEFOE. A Tour through London, about the year 1723* 
(Annotated edition published by Batsford) 1929* 

The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Qranrille, Mrs. DELANY 
Edited by Lady Llanover. 3 Vole. l86l. 

de LORMOIS. Le Telnturier parfait, 1726. 2 Vole. 

Victoria & Albert I’^seum Library. 

Denis DIDEfiOT. Eneyclop^die , ou Dlctionnaire raieonn^ des Sciences 
dcs Arts et des Metiers. Paris 173I*7« 


F. Breghot du Lut (editor). Le Livre de Raison de Jacques 
Charles DUTILLIEU. Lyon, l886. 

Victoria & Albert Museum Library. 


Directories; The most useful collection is that at the Guildhall. 
Where no other library is named it is the copy at the Guildhall 
which has been consulted. The MS catalogue of Directories at 
the Guildhall gives complete bibliographical details. 


The Directoryi containing an alphabetical list of the names and 
places of abode of ... .merchants and other eminent traders in the 
City of London. .... (Henry Kent) 173^* 


London Directory. The Intelligencer cr Merchant's Assistant, 
1738. 


Compleat Guide to all Persons who have any trade or concern within 
the City of London. .. .17^* 
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UniTersal Pocket Companion* •••• •17^1 • 

Conpleat Guide ••••• *17Mf* 

Coflqplete Guide* ••• •*X749* 

Kent's Directory 1753* 

Kent's Directory 1755* 

Complete Guide 1753. 

Complete Guide 1755. 

Kent's Directory 1759. 

Mr* Mortimer's Directory of Arts and Sciences* •* *1763* I*H*R* 

Complete Pocket Book* 1772* Victoria & Albert Museum Library* 

6. FOHTRLT* England's Interest and Improireinent* I663 edition* 

(B.M* 2^* T*1816*I. 1-3) and 17^^ edition (B*M. 8245 C*26). 

Joshua GEE* The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain considered. 
1731 . (B*M. 1029.C*8). 

r. GUICUEKD* Notes Techniques* Lyon 1957. (Typescript on the 
technique of historic woven textiles) in the Library of the 
Victoria it Albert Museum* 

John GWTN* An Essay on Design* 1749. 

J. HELLOT* The Art of Dyeing Wool, Silk and Cotton. Translated from 
the French* 1789. (Patent Office^. 
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Hmcttgnot Society Publications* 

foluiM IX « TeffioignageB* French Church at Threadneedle Street* 

Voluae XI. Reglstere of the Church of La Patente* 

Volume XVI « Part III of the Registers of the French Church at 
Threadneedle Street (1635*171^) t « 

Volume XXIII, Part IV (1707-1840). 

Volume XXVII. Letters of Denization and Acte of Naturalisation 
for Aliens in England and Ireland, 1701<-l800* 

Volume XXXIII. Extracts from the Court Books of the Assistants 
of the Weavers Company. 

Volume XLII. Registers of the Church of the Artillery, 
Spitalfields (1691-1786) . 


JOUBERT D£ L'HIBERDERIE • Le Deesinateur pour les etoffes d*or, 
d 'argent et de sole. 1774 edition* Victoria & Albert Museum 
Library* 


Charles KINO* The British Merchant or Commerce Preserved. 
3 Vols. London 1721* 


W* LEWIS. Commercium Philosophica Technicum* 1763* (B.H. 432*d.l8)* 

David MACPHERSON. Annals of Commerce; Volume III (the eighteenth 
century). London, l805« 

P* J* MACQUER. Art de la teinture en Sole (in series Paris, 

Acad^mie des Sciences, Arts et Metiers, and printed in the same 

volume as the Neuchatel edition of Paulet, see below). (Patent Office). 


C^sar MOREAU. The Rise and Progress of the Silk Trade in England 
from the earliest period to the present time, February 1826. 
(Original in Patent Office, photocopy in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum) • 


MURPHY. 


Art of Weaving. 1827. (Victoria it Albert Museum Library). 
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Newspapers and Periodicals. 

The London Gazette* 

Political State of Great Britain* 

3entleman*s Magazine, 1731 ** 1766* 

The London Magazine* 

The Weekly Journal or Saturday Post* 1719* (B*M* Burney Collection) • 

The Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer* 1720. ” ** ” 

The Daily Gazetteer* 1739* ” ** ** 

Penny London Poet or Morning Advertiser. 17^5* ** ” 

The General Evening Post* 17^5* ” ” ** 

The Gazetteer and London Daily Advertiser. 1763*” ” '* 

Gazette and New Daily Advertiser. 1765* n n w 

John NOORTHOOCK* A New History of London. 1773. 

T* Packer* The Dyers Guide* l8l6* (Patent Office). 

Paaphlets*' Full lists are given in Jordan* s thesis (see below) and 
in Volume III, pp* 55^-558 of Lipson*s Economic History (see below). 
The List is therefore not repeated here, in full. 

Parliament* 


Accounts and Papers, Vol* 59* 17^9-1777. University College, London* 
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Calendar:' of House of Lords MSS. 


House of Commons Journals. 


Minutes of the £t 1 deuce taken before the Select Committee on 
The School of Design, 1849. Victoria & Albert Museum Library. 


Dauby Pickering. The Statutes at Large. London. (Dates according 
to the volume ) . 


PAUI£T. Is Fabricant dee Etoffes de Sole (7 volumes in series, 
Paris, Academy of Sciences: Descriptions des Arts et Metiers, 

Tome IX). Vols. 1 - 6 in Patent Office. Vol. 7, Parts I and 11, 
photocopy in Library of the Victoria 8c Albert Museum: Vol. 7, 

Part 1 in the Library of Lyon, Musee des Tissue: the complete 

volume in Lyon, Ecole de Tiesage. 


FORTEJR. Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement and 
Present State of the Silk Manufacture. London, 1831* 


Elizabeth and Henry PUKEFOY. The Purefoy Letters. 2 Vols. 
1735 - 1763 . Edited by Q. Eland, London, 1931. 


Roeque*s Map of London. 1746. Facsimile. (London Topographical 
Society, 1913). 

ROUQUET. L’Etat des Arts en Angleterre. 1755. 


Royal Commission on Historical MSS, including 63 rd Report. 

Diary of Viscount Percisal, Earl of Egmont. (On the growth of raw 
silk in Georgia) . 


Royal Society of Arts. Printed Lists of Prize-winners and 
Prize Designs. 


J. SAVARY des Bruslons. Dictionnaire Universel de Commerce. 
1723 . Volume II. Article on Sole. 

Adam SMITH. The Wealth of Nations. 1776. (Everyman Edition). 



SMITH. Laboratory of School of Arts. Volume II, 17^6 edition. 
(Contains article on Silk Designing not present in other editions) 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Photocopy of su^ticles on 
silk designing and calico printing in Department of Textiles, 
Victoria 8t Albert Museum). 


Trade Cards. Collections at the Guildhall, the Print Room of the 
British Museum, the Department of EngraTing, Illustration and 
Design of the Victoria & Albert Museum, and the London Museum. 


Calendaur of Treasury Papers. 


Auguste VINCARD. L'Art du Teinturier color i ste .. .Paris 1820. 
Victoria & Albert Museum Library. 


Ed. B. WOODCRAFT. Abridgments Old Classes (Patents). 1839. 
Wearing I620-I830, Part I. Spinning. (Patent Office Library). 


C. SECONDARY WORKS. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

The Journal of Design, Vol. II. 1849. Anonymous article in 
three parts. The Silk Manufacture in Great Britain, pp. 89-93* 
168-170, 195-199. Victoria St Albert Museum Library. 


Her. C. A. AGNEW. Protestant Exiles from France in the Reign of 
Louis XIV. Editions of 1871* 1874, I886. 


Fran|ois BAUDRY. La Revocation de 1 ’Edict de Nantes et le 
Protes tantieme en Bae Poitou. 1922. Paris. 


J. S. BURN. The History of the French, Walloon, Dutch and other 
i^otestant Refugees settled in England. 1846. 


Q. F. DOW. The Arts and Crafts in New England, 1704-1775, 1927. 

A Dictionary of English Furniture. Edited by Ralph EDWARDS. 1953 
edition. (Also 1924 edition edited by P. MACQUOID and R. EDWARDS) 



?• C« FIOUD* The Origins of English Calico Printing, The English 
Contribution to the Eairly History of Indigo Printing, The English 
Contribution to the Development of Copper Plate Printing, in 
Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists, Vol* I960, 
pp. 275-281, ^^ 25 - 434 . 


M. D. GEORGE. London Life in the l8th Century* 1923* 


Justin GODAHT* L*Ouvrier en Sole* Lyon 1899* 


Rita Sussvfein GOTTESMAN* Arts and Crafts in New York, 1927* 
F* GUICHERD. Cours de Th^orie de Tissage* Lyon. 194-6. 


Q. B* HEKT2*. The English Silk Industry in the Eighteenth Century. 

In the English Historical Review. Vol. XXIV, January-October , 1909t PP* 

710.727. 


B. HINDIE. The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America. 1956. 


Luther HOOPER. Handloom Weaving. London. 1910. 


W. M. JORDAN. The Silk Industry in London, 176O.I83O, with special 
reference to the condition of the wage earners and the policy of 
the Spitalflelds Acts. (Thesis), 1930. 

£. LIPSON. The Economic History of England. 1956 Edition. 


J. LOIR. Th^orie du Tissage des Etoffes de Sole. Lyon, 1923-28. 


London County Council. Survey of London, Vol. XXVII Spitalflelds 
and Mile End New Town, edited by Walter Ison & P. A. Bezodis. 1957* 

London Exhibition* The Catalogue of an Exhibition at 25 Park Lane of 
English Conversation Pieces, 1930* 


W. U. MANCHEE* Some Huguenot Smugglers t the Impeachment of London 
Silk Merchants in I698. In Proceedings of the huguenot Society, 
Vol. XV, No. 3. pp. ^06-427. 



£• PARISET* fiietoire de la Fabrlque Lyonnalee* Lyon. 1901. 

B. N. PARIFR and A. B. ViHliELBH. John Singleton Copley. 1933. 

S. PAYIERE. The Deri a Family of Painters. 1950. 

C. RODON T FONT. L*Hletorique du Metier pour la Fabrication dee 
Etoffes fagonn^es. Liege. 193^* 

H. RONDOT. Les Protestants k Lyon. 1891* 

W. R. SCOTT. Joint Stock Companies. Vol. III« Section III« The 
Royal Lustring Company, pp* 72*89 • 

A. SMART. The Life and Times oi Alan Ramsay. 1952. 

S. SMILES. The Huguenots, their Settlements, Churches and 
Industries in England and Ireland. l86?. 

» 

Herbert STURMEfi. Some Poitevin Protestants in London. 1896. 

Q. Seott THOMSON. The Russells in Bloomsbury. 19^. 

P. K. THORNTON. The Bizarre Silks, Burlington Magazine, August 

1958, pp. 265-270. 

P. K. THORNTON. A Silk Designer's Manual. In the Bulletin of 
the Needle and Bobbin Club, Vol. 42, Nos. 1 & 2, 1958. 

P. K. THORNTON and N. K. A. ROTHSTEIN. The Importance of the 
Huguenots in the London Silk Industry. In Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society, Vol. XX, No. 1, i960. 

C. WEISS. The History of the French Protestant Refugees. l854, 

I 

H. WILLIAMS. Contraband Cargoes. 1959* 

J. H. WILSON. Industrial Actirity in the l8th Century. In Economic 
New Series VII. No. 26, May 19^0, pp. I50-I60. 
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blOGRAPhlCAL Lisas 



NAMES OCCURRING 

ON DESIGNS FOK SPITALFIELDS SILKS 


by James Leman 

, Christopher Baudouin. and Anna 


Marla Garthwalte, drawn between 

1706 and 1756. 


Name 

Dates of drawings 

on Profession 



which name occurs 

F = 

of foreign origin 




Alexander & Co. 

1719-21 

Probably mercers. 


Capn* Baker 

17'»a-55 

V/eaver : important in 
Weavers Company, obit. 1783* 

F. 

Chr • Baud . 

1724 

Designer: Christopher 
Baudouin c. 1665-1728-36. 
Living on Spitalfields from 
1700 till death and probably 
before 1700. 

F. 

Mr. Baudewine 

1707 

It It It It 


Barton 

1733 & 47 

V/eaver . 


Mr. Batchelor. 

1745 

Weaver. 

F. 

Mr. Begot Co. 

1745 

Weaver: I^ter Bigot of firm 
of Bigot & Delavau. 


rlr. Binckes 

1718-21 

Mercer. 


Mr. John Bloodworth 
Mr. Booth 

1716 

1732-33 

VJeaver on Livery of Weavers 
Company. 

Weaver. ?? Daniel Booth 
originally from Canterbury: 
obit. 1764. 


Mr. Bostock 

1744 

Weaver. 


rir . Brai thwai te 

1753 

Weaver. 

F(?) 

I. Mr. Brent 

1748-9 

Weaver. 


Mr . Browne 

1718-21 

Weaver. 


Buck (eee under Swan) 

Mercer. 


I'lr. Care a Comp. 

1707 

1708-9 

Mercer. 

Mercer. 



Jiame 

Mr. Carr & Comp* 

Mr. Carr, Lofield 
8e Comp* 

Mr. Carr 

Mr. Chaplin. 

Chapman 

F. Mrs. Che vet 

Mr * Clapham 

Mr. Cole 

t^. Cook 

Mr. Grumpier 

Mr. Dandridge 

Mr . Fox 

Mr. Gauff 

F. Mr* Gautier 

F. Mr. Jeuduine or 
Geudvrine • 

F. Mr, Gobbie (Gobbie) 
{■Ir. Godin 

Anna Maria Garthwaite 
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Dat es o f drawir^e on Profession 

which name occurs 


1708-9 

1711 

1742-49 


1748-9 

1721 

1751 

1753 

1751 
1733-47 

1752 
1718-19 
1708 
1708 

1751 

1745 


174i£ 

1745-43 


Mercer. 

Mercer, probably Richard 
Lowfield . 

Mercer. Robert Carr of 
firm of Carr, Ibbetson & 
Biggs, established throughout 
18th century, Queen's Head, 
Ludgate Hill. 

Weaver. John Chaplin ? 

Weaver- journeyman ? 

? Mrs. Mary Chau vet of Gun 
Street, Spitalfielde. Weaver 
or the widow of Peter Chauvet, 
Mrs. Magdalen Chauvet. 

Weaver. 

Weaver. 

Weaver. 

Weaver of Gauze. John 
Grumpier, inventor ? 

Pattern Drawer. 

Weaver- journeyman 7 

Weaver- journeyman ? 

Weaver. 

Weaver, probably Abraham 
Jeudwine of Baeinghall 
Street and Palmers Green, 
obit. 1767. 

Weaver. 

Weaver, probably James 
Godin the elder. 

Designer, from York, lived 
in Spitalfielde from 1728- 
30 till death in I763. 



Profession 


Name Dates of drawings on 

which name occurs 


Grandpr^e 

1721 

Weaver- journeyman ? 

Greenwood 

1719 

Weaver- journeyman ? 

Mr. Gregory 

1741-45 

Weaver. 

^tr. Qrinsell 

1749 

Weaver. William Grinsell, 
living in Bethnal Green. 

Mr. Grootert (Grotart) 

1742-44 

Weaver. 

Mr. Halsey 

17 / 14-45 

Mercer. Miles Halsey in 
partnership with Philip 
Palmer, Blackamoor Head, 
Ludgate Street. 

Mr. Harris 

1742 

? Mercer at Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 

Mr. Hebert 

1742 

Weaver or Mercer. 

Mr. Hinchcliff 

1712 

Mercer. 

Mr. Wittington & 
Hinchcliff 

1712 

Mercer. 

i4r. liinchclif (and 
other spellings) 

1713-47 

Mercer. One of two firms 

established for greater part 
of 18 th century, i.e., at 


Great Wheateheaf, Ludgate 
Hill. - Thos, Hinchcliff, 
then to Bedford Street, 

Co vent Garden; or Thos. & 
William Hinchcliff at Hen 
& Chickens, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 


MT. 

Huddleston 

1725-6 

Mercer. 


Mr. 

Inslip 

c. 1719-21 

Weaver 

or Mercer. 

Mr. 

Jamet 

1751 

Weaver. 


Mr. 

Julin 

1742-55 

Weaver , 

probably Simon 




Julins, 

a substantial 




weaver; 

offered 22 men to 


fight the Pretender. 
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Name 


Dates of drawings on 
which name occurs 


FTofession 


Kindle *6 Boy 


F* Mr* Land on 

F* Mr*Lardant 

F. Mr. Lecount 

F. Mr. & Capn. Peter 
Lekeux 


F* Mr* Lekeux 


F* I-lr* James Leman 


F* Peter Leman 


F* Cons* Josh* I/eman 


1720 

1748-51 

1748 

1733 

1723-42 

1745-8 


1706-16 
& 1717-21 


1706-13 


F* Phillip Manckey 
F* Ben Manckey 


F* Mr* Mase 


1707 


F* Mr* Lemoine 1708 

F* Mr. Le Pine 1728 

F. Young Phillip Manckey I708 


1711 

1719 

1747-51 


VJeaver, apprentice or 
journeyman* 

Weaver* 

Weaver. 

Weaver. 

Weaver , 1684-1743 * 

Prominent in Weavers 
Company. 

Weaver, son of the above, 
c* 1715-1768. 

Weaver and Designer, c*l688« 
1745. Prominent in Weavers 
Company* Apprenticed to 
his father 1702-11* 

c* 1660*6-1713. Father of 
James Leman. Lived Soital- 
fields 1675-1712* Had 
come from Canterbury and 
previously Amsterdam. 

Weaver. A relation of the 
above . 

Weaver. Journeyman ? 

Weaver. 

Weaver. Apprentice ? Free 
1714. Son of Philip 
Manckey - a prominent 17th 
century weaver ? 


n 


It 


It 


•t 


Weaver. A relation of the 
above . 

Weaver. Several prominent 
weavers of this name, all 
related . 


F. Mr* J. Mase 


17'*7-51 


Weaver. " 


M 


M 
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Name Pates of drawin/^s on Profession 

which name occurs 



Mr* Mason 

1718 

Mercer ? 


0 

Mr* Mat ton 

1709 

Weaver- journeyman ? 

F. 

Mr* Monceaux 

1720 

VJeaver. Possibly Peter de 
Monceaux, naturalised in 

1709. 


Mr* More 

1709 



Mr* Muk 

1718-20 

Weaver. 

F. 

Mr* Ogeir (Princes* 
Street and in the 
Square) • 

1726-1749 

Two members of several 
families of Ogiers, one of 
whom lived in Princes* 
Street and at least four in 
Spital Square. 

F. 

Mr* Ouvry 

1749-51 

Weaver* 


Mr * Palmer 

1742-49 

Mercer, in partnership with 
Mies Halsey. 

F. 

Mr* Paris 

1750-52 

Weaver. 


Mr * Parks 

1753 

Weaver . 

F. 

Mr* Phene 

1751-52 

Weaver. 

F. 

Mr* Pulley 

1742 

Weaver. 

F. 

Mr* Rondeau 

1742 St 1754 

Weaver. 

F. 

Pe* Rozee 

1721 

Weaver* Journeyman ? 

F. 

Mr* Reynold B 8e 

Partners 

Mr* Sabatier 

1711 

1742-56 

Mercers. 

Weaver, possibly John 
Sabatier, obit, c* 1783 , 
his father of same name, 
obit. 1745. 


Mr. Sadler 

1706-10 

Mercer. 


Mr* Sandys 

1706-8 

Mercer. 

F. 

Shoulder 

1710 & 11 

Weaver. Journeyman ? 


James Shoulder 

1721 

II »» 
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Name Dates of drawin/^s on 

I^ofession 



which name occurs 



Mr* Smith 

1724-26 

Mercer or Weaver ? 

F. 

Mr. Surflee 

17'^7-9 

Weaver. 


Mr. ^wmji 

17‘*5 

Mercer. Robert Swan at 
Wheat sheaf, King Street, 
Co vent Garden. 


Mr. Swan & Buck 

1742 

Mercers Robert Buck at 
Wheatsheaf, King Street, 
Covent Garden. 

F. 

Mr. Tullle 8t Comi>any 

1709-11 

Mercers. Isaac Tullie & 
Comp. ? Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 


Mr. Tullie 

1717-21 

ti ti It It 


f4r. Turner 

1750-56 

Weaver. 

F. 

Mr . Vautier 

1741-51 

Weaver. 


Mr. Trenchfield 

1706-7 

Mercer. 

F. 

Mr. Verbeck 

1749-54 

Weaver. 


Mr. Vernon 

1707 & 1725-6 

Mercer. 


Mr. Welch 

1752 

Probably Mercer. 


Wells. 

1719-20 

VJeaver. Journeyman ? 


Wells* Boy 

1721 

Weaver. Apprentice ? 


Mr. Wlttlngton & 

1707-1721 

Mercers. 


Company 



Itar 

1712- 

1720 

1719 

1719 

1719 

1719 

1719 

1719 

1719 

1719 

1719 

1719 
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A LIST OF PERSONS 

who gave Kridence to Parliament and to other 
Official Bodies on various aspects of the 
Silk Industry between 1702«»1766 


Name 

Profession 

Subject 

Where 

Other Facts 
known 

Col .Peter Lekeux 

Weaver 

Mi sc. Silk 

Treasury Lords 
Commissioners 
for Trades 8e 
Plantations. 
House of Lords 

, Entire 
career. 

e 

Mr. Badcock 

farcer 

Silk decline 
in trade 

C’s.of T*s. 
and P*s. 

Firm existing 
throughout 
period . 

Benjamin Collyer 

Italian 

Merchoot 

If ft 

M ft 

- 

Mr. Davenport 

Master of Coy 
Silk Throwers 
in London. 

^ It II 

If ft 

— 

Thomas £ade(r) 
l.e. Lades 

Weaver (of 
worsteds and 
woollens in 
Spitalfields) 

Exports- 

Slump. 

• 

If ft 

Career in 
W, Coy. etc. 

Mr. (Joshua) 
Feary 

Mercer 

Silk, decline '* ” 

in trade 

Business 
partners & 
address, and 
some customers. 

Richard Frome 

Italian 

Merchont 

ft ft 

ff ft 

Signature to 
1722 Petition. 

Thomas Lombe 

Italian 

Merchorw 

ft ft 

ft ff 

Entire career. 

Philip Manneke 

Canterbury 
Silk Weaver 

ft ft 

ff M 

Known from 
6on*s career 
in Spital- 
fields. 

David Martin 

Italian 

Mercinerrsf 

ft ft 

ft ff 

- 

Thomas Miller 

Silk Thrower 

ft If 

ft ft 

— 


(of Coy.) 
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Xtar 

1719 

1719 

1719 

I 

I 1719 
1719 
1719 

1732 

1732 

1732 

1732 

17^1 

1741 

1741 

1741 


Name 

James Molinier 

Santuel Short 
Mr* Tldmarsh 

Edmund Trctt 

Richaurd Turner 
Junr • 

Mr* Wright 
Daniel Booth 
William Selwyn 

Roger Drake 

Captain Peter 
Lekeux 

Joseph Porter 

James Mathias 

Bourdieu & 
Desmarette 

Daniel Booth 


Profession 


Italian 

Merchant 


Italian 

Mercfeant 


Weaver (of 
worsteds and 
woollens in 
Spitalfields) 

Italian 

Merchant 

Italian 

Merchant 

Italian 

Merchant 


Weaver 


Importer of 

Italian 

Organzine 

Italian 

Merchant 

Weaver 


Merc* 
to Spain 

Clerk to 
Porter 

Importers 
of Raw 
Silk 

Weaver 


Sub.iect 

Silk, decline 
in trade 

•I It 

It It 

It It 

ft 

ft If 

Sir Thomas 
Lombe & 
Organzine 

If ft 

ft If 

ft ft 


Silk 

If It 

If ft 

If If 


Where 

Comm, for 
Trades & 
Plantations 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

It ft 

House of 
Commons 
Select Cttee* 

ft It 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft :t 

It ft 

II It 

II II 


other Facts 
known 

Signature 
with Charles M* 
to 1722 
Petition* 

Signature 
to 1722 
Petition* 

Career in 

Weavers 

Company* 


Signature to 
1722 Petition. 

Signature to 
1722 Petition 
(Richard W*) . 

Entire career. 


Some details 
of caireer* 


Entire career. 


trading Spanish Raw 



Itar 

iiawc 

> rofession 


Subject 

Wliere 


other Facts 








known 

17 M 

John Fletcher 

Lace v^eaver 

On using base 
metal in gold 
and silver 
Lace, etc* 

House of 
Commons 

Select ettee* 


£ueton Scott 

Qbld and 
Silver Wire 
Drawer 


ft 

ri 

It 

- 

17 W 

Kr* Sharp 

Trader in Gold 
and Silver lace 

If 

fl 

If 

ft 

£o.‘» 

details* 

1743 

William Dali 

Gold and Silver 
Lace weaver 

If 

ft 

If 

ft 

- 

1743 

James Smith 

Gold and Silver 
lace v^eaver 

ft 

ft 

ft 

It 

Possibly 

some 

details* 

1750 

John Batchelor 

Weaver 

Haw Silk in 
America 

ft 

ft 

Kntire 

career* 

X 750 

Lewie Chauvet 

Weaver “for 
17 years** 

It 

M 

ft 

ft 

entire 

career* 

1750 

Jamee Crockatt 

Merchant ”10 
years pact'* 

If 

H 

ft 

M 

- 

1750 

John Delamare 

Importer raw 
silk from 
Italy 

If 

It 

ft 

fl 

Vieaver* Hie 
career and 
family 
Known * 

1750 

Leter Fremont 

Weaver, foreman 
to Delaioare 

If 

If 

If 

If 

Career known 
in outline* 

1750 

Daniel Gobb^ 

Weaver ”for 
45 years” 

H 

II 

ft 

ft 

Lntire 

career* 

1750 

Philip Lee 

Agent ? in 
Virginia and 
North Carolina 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

- 

1750 

Sa nuel Lloyd 

Merc* who had 
lived in Italy 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

- 

1750 

Twin Lloyd 

Fere* who had 
lived in Italy 

ft 

ft 

ft 

fl 

- 

1750 

Thomas Hason 

Weaver 

If 

ft 

ft 

If 

Some details 


Known of 


career. 



5 ^ 1 . 


Ttar 

Naiae 

Profession 

Sublet 

Where 


Other Facts 






known 

1750 

John Nicholson 

Agent ? for 

South 

Carolina 

Haw Silk in 
America 

House of 
Commons 
Select ettee 

s 

1750 

Nathaniel 
Patti son 

Merc* in 
Silk Trade 

If If 

If 

If 

Gave evidence 
in 1765 

1766 . 

1750 

Job Rothmalher 

Agent ? for 

South 

Carolina 

ft ft 

If 

If 

«■» 

1750 

John Sabatier 

Weaver 

If If 

If 

If 

Entire 

career* 

1750 

Herman Verelst 

Agent ? for 
Georgia 

ft If 

If 

If 

City 

financier* 

1750 

Levris Mendes 

Italian Merc* 

Importing 
Italian Raw 

If 

M 

City 

financies* 


Silk - special 
case 


1757 

George Prescott 

Italian Merc* 

If 

If 

It 

It 

Evidence in 

1766 * 

1757 

Joseph Treves 

Italian Mere* 

If 

If 

ft 

ft 

- 

i 

1765 

George Alcock 

? 

Decline of 
Silk Industry 

If 

It 

- 

1765 

John Allen 

Master Silk 
Weaver 

If 

It 

If 

It 

Some details 
of career. 

1765 

Mr* Ashburner 

Mercer 

If 

If 

If 

It 

Partners, etc* 

1765 

John Baker 

Silk Weaver 

ft 

M 

If 

It 

Entire 

career* 

1765 

John Banyard 

Silk Weaver 

If 

ft 

It 

If 

- 

1765 

Greg* Barnston 

7 

ft 

If 

If 

ft 

- 

1765 

Mr* Barton 

F*W. Knitter 
(London) 

If 

If 

ft 

ft 

? 

1765 

Mr* Blackotone 

Throwster 

If 

If 

It 

If 

- 

1765 

Jean Jaques 
Bougeac 

Weaver 
(previously 
Nimes & Lyon) 

If 

If 

ft 

ft 



L 



5 ^ 2 . 


Itar 

Name 

Profession 


Subject 

Where 


Other Facts 
known 

X7W 

Mr. Car 

Mercer 

Decline of 
Silk Industry 

House of 
Commons 
Select Cttee 

Most of 
career. 

e 

1765 

Peter Cheveney 

Pattern 

Drawer 

ft 

ft 

ft 

If 

Very little* 

1765 

Mr* Fleetwood 

Mercer 

ft 

If 

ft 

If 

Partners, 
address, etc 

1765 

John Grayhorn 

Throwster 

rt 

ft 

ft 

ft 

- 

1765 

Mr* Gib eon 

Gold and Silver 
Lace Dealer 

n 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Served Crown 

1765 

David Hall 

Silk Throwster 
(Macclesfield) 

It 

ft 

If 

ft 

- 

X765 

Abraham Jeudwine Velvet 

Weaver 

It 

ft 

ft 

If 

Entire 

career* 

X7«5 

James Johnson 

Weaver 

ft 

ft 

If 

ft 

- 

X765 

James Lawrence 

Joiirneyman 
Weaver (Paris, 
Lyon & Spital- 
fields) 

If 

ft 

It 

It 


1765 

Mr* La vie 

Mercer 

II 

ft 

ft 

It 

Partners, 
address, etc* 

X765 

James LeGrew 

Weaver 

II 

ft 

ft 

If 

Some details 
of career* 

X 765 

John Lesouef 

Weaver 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

- 

X765 

John Lewis 

Weaver 

If 

ft 

ft 

If 

Somf. defails of 
career 

X765 

Thomas More 

Hosier 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

- 

X765 

John Morrice 

Hosier and 
F*W.K. 

(Nottingham) 

If 

ft 

ft 

ft 


X765 

Lewis Ogier 

Weaver 

ft 

ft 

ft 

It 

Entire 

career. 

X765 

Peter Ogier 

Weaver 

ft 

It 

ft 

ft 

Entire 
career * 

X765 

Stephen Paris 

Weaver 

ft 

If 

It 

II 

Most of 
career. 


i 



!f#ar 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 


Name 

Nathaniel 

Patterson 

John Poregol 

Wm« Pickart 

Thomas Price 

John Pritchard 
Philip Riley 
John Sabatier 

John Sherrard 
P# Trequet 

Charles 

Triquett 

Robert Trott 
Charles Tyrele 

Obadiah Wright 
John Graham 

Sam* Nichols 

John Po%«ell 

Spragg, hopkins 
& White 

Triquett & 
fiunney 


5^3. 


Profession 


Subject 

Where 


Other Facts 
known 

Throwster 

Recline of 
Silk Industry 

House of See 1750. 

Commons 

Select Cttee* 

Weaver 

II 

If 

fl 

ft 

Most of 
career. 

Mercer 

H 

fl 

If 

ft 

Partners 1 
etc. 

Journe yraan- 
Weaver 

II 

n 

ft 

II 

- 

Mercer 

II 

If 

If 

fl 

- 

Weaver 

II 

fl 

fl 

fl 

- 

Weaver 

fl 

II 

It 

fl 

Entire 

career. 

Throwster 

II 

II 

II 

ft 

- 

Weaver 

II 

ft 

II 

fl 

Some details 
of career. 

Weaver 

II 

tl 

It 

fl 

Some details 
of career. 

Customs Officer 

fl 

II 

II 

fl 

Much of 
career. 

Hosier and 
Manufacturer 
in Fleet Street 

II 

If 

II 

fl 

— 

Hosier 

tl 

ft 

It 

tl 

- 

Throwster 

(London) 

It M 

(Appendix on 
Hands Employed) 

tl 

ft 


Throwster 
(Lon don j 

fl 

fl 

II 

fl 

- 

Throwster 

(London) 

fl 

ft 

fl 

fl 

- 

Throwsters 

(London) 

If 

fl 

If 

fl 

- 

Throwsters 

(London) 

II 

fl 

ft 

M 

- 


(non-London firms omitted) 



Year 

Naoie 

Profession 


Subject 

Where 

Other Facts 







known 

1765 

Mr. Hinchj^liff 

Mercer 

Decline of 
Silk Industry 

Comm, for 
Trades & 
Plantations 

Much of 
career 
known • 

1766 

Richard Blackburne 

Thrower 

(Stockport) 

ft 

tl 

House of 
Commons 
Select Cttee 

• 

1766 

Robert Fleetwood 

Mercer 

II 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Partners, 
address, etc. 
see 1765 
also. 

1766 

John Gibson 

Dealer in Gold,, 
and Silver 
Lace 

ft 

It 

ft 

Some details. 

1766 

John Harris 

Mercer 

ft 

ft 

fl 

ft 

Some details 
of career 
known • 

1766 

Germaine Lavie 

Mercer 

ft 

fl 

ft 

ft 

Some details ( 
of career 
known • See 
1765 also. 

1766 

Abraham Ogier 

Weaver 

If 

ft 

If 

ft 

Entire 

career. 

1766 

Nathaniel 

Patterson 

Owner of Silk 
Mill in ” 

Cheshire 

ft 

ft 

ft 

See 

previous 

reports. 

1766 

John Perrigal 

Weaver 

fl 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Much of 
career known. 
See 1765 
also. 

1766 

George Prescott 

M.P. 

ft 

ft 

tl 

fl 

See 

previous 
report . 

1766 

Thomas Price 

Journeyman- 

Weaver 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

See 

previous 

report. 

1766 

Matthew Robinson 

Stocking ** 

Seller (London) 

ft 

ft 

ft 

mm 

1766 

John Sabatier 

Weaver 

ft 

ft 

M 

ft 

Entire 

career. See 
1765 also. 



5'f5. 


1$&T Nafflie 


1766 Mr. Triquet 


I^ofeseion 


Weaver 


Sub.iect 

Decline of 
Silk. Industry 


VJhere O ther Facts 
known 

House of Much of 
Commons career. See 

Select Cttee. 1765 also. 


1766 

Robert Trott 

Customs Officer 

ft 

If 

fl 

ft 

Much of pro- 
fessional 
career. See 
1765 also. 

1766 

George Vaughan 

Gold and Silver 
Lace Dealer 

H 

H 

ft 

ft 

- 

176 ^ 

Matthew 

Whitlock 

Stocking 

Manufacturer 

(Nottingham) 

If 

ft 

ft 

It 

— 

17W 

Mr. Prescott 

Italian Merc. 
(London) 

ft 

ft 

Comm, for 
Trades and 
Plantations 

.See above • 


1765/6 Mr. Carr 

Mr. Swan Se 
Buck 

Mr. Barlow 
Mr. Ashburner 
Mr. Ellison 


All Mercers who asked to be 
excused further attendance 
before Commissioners for 
Trades & Plantations. 
(Journal, p. 250). 


Some details 
known in all 
cases. 

Much known in 
some. 
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No. 

39 

16 

14 

E 

6 

11 

Ik 

19 

10 

9 

5 

10 

8 

30 

26 

17 


SKI TALI lELDS MANUFACTURERS 
offTing Men to fight the Young Pretender in 1745 

(i n alphabetical order ) • 


Foreign English 

Sami. Alavoine 
James Auber 

Peter Auder 

Peter Auber 
& Son 

Sami. August 

John Baker 

Ann Barbutt 

John Batchelor 

Thomas Beck 

John Frederick 
Bernard 

James Beuzeville 

Peter Beuzerille 

Stephen Beuzeville 

Bigot & Delavau 

Bourdillon: see 
Sequerett 

Peter Bourdon 
Thomas Brant 


Profession Garthwaite 

Customer 


Weaver 

No 

Weaver 

No 


No 

Weaver 

No 

Ribbon Weaver 

No 

Weaver 

Yes 

Weaver 

No 

? Weaver 

7 


No 


No 


No 

Weaver 

No 


No 

Weavers 

Yes 

Weaver 

No 

Weaver 

No 

Weaver 

Possibly 


Source 


Will. 

Insurance 

Policy. 


Directory. 

^ . Li st s L . 

Directory. 
Q.Lists L. 

pp9K2, 104-6. 

158 , 159etc 207-8 
De Brissac. 

pp 160 note 2etc 
268. 


Will. 

1772 Directory. 


pp 54"6. 

Directory. 


Insurance 
Policy, etc. 
Q.Lists L. 

Notes. 
Q.ltists L. 


Insurance Pol. 
Q. Lists. 


Bray: see 

Re ynolds 


Weavers 7 


No 



No* 

Foreign 

English 

Profession 

Gakrthwaite 

Source 





Customer 


k 


Guy Brian 

Scarlet Dyer 

No 

Directories. 

30 

Daniel Cabinell 


Shag Weaver 

No 

Directory* 
Q. Lists L* 

4 

Peter Callot 



No 


2i 

Peter Campart 


Weaver 

No 

Directory* 




(friend) 

A.M.G. Will. 
Q.Lists L* 


2 


John Campion 

Vintner 

No 

Spitalfields 
Survey p.222. 

52 


Benjamin 

Weaver 

No 

W.C. Asst., 


Champion 



Directory, etc. 

35 


Chantry & Co* 

Weavers 

No 

Insurance Pol. 




(Thomas Chantry) 

etc. 1.1st 8 L. 

6 

f'rancis Chausat 



No 

Q.Lists C. 

25 

Lewie Chauvett 


Weaver 

No 

pp. 45,18^. 194 

notel. 

38 

Levds Chevallier 

Weaver ? 

No 

Q.Lists. 

3 


William Chisim 


No 


3 


Henry Cline 


No 


10 


• • • • Coohs 


No 


52 

Capt. James 


Weaver 

No 

Directory and 


Dalbiac 




pp. ^4, 5? -8. 408, 
Q.Lists L.439elc 

25 

Simon Dalbiac Junr. 

Weaver 

No 

Directory. 

8 

Abraham David 


No 


8 

John Defoule 



No 


iz 

Abraham Deheulle 

Weaver 

No 

Directory and 






pp. 196, 210, 21Z (4) 

22 





214 note 4. 

Peter Delamare 


Throwsters 

No 

Directory. 


(b Co. 


Dolavau t eaa Bigot. 



5 ^ 8 . 


Mo* Foreign Enplieh 

Profes8ix>n 

Garthwaite Source 

Customer 

10 

John Deeclaux 


No 

Q* Lists L* 
Directory. 

No profession* 

19 

Lewie Deeormeaux 

Dyer 7 

No 

Corre spondence 
with faMly & 

pp.42.95al, 204n.8 
Q. Usts 

5 

Abraham Dupree * 


No 

Q. Lists C. 

12 

Isaac Dupree 

Weaver 

No 

p. 20J.-4; 

7 

James Duthoit 

Weaver 

No 

p , 

12 

Peter Duthoit Senr* 

Weaver 

No 

p Will 

11 

George Farmer 


No 


3 

Peter Farquee 


No 


2 

Peter Feree 

Weaver 7 

No 

Q* Lists L* 

2 

Ephraim Flammairc 

Weaver 7 

No 

Q* L^kSts L* 
in 1763-4. 

28 

Heuben Foxwell 

Weaver 

No 

Weavers Coy. 

20 

John Fremont 

Weaver 

No 






Q* Lxsts C. 

4 

Cope Gallatly 


No 


20 

George Garrett 

Weaver 

No 

pp. 2 Zn 6 , 23 , 213,3^1 

Directory, 
Insurance Policy, 

20 

Jamee Gautier 

Weaver 

"Merchant” 7 

Possibly 

Directory. 

10 

John Gibson 

Weavef 7 

No 

Q. Lists L. 

4o 

Daniel Giles 

Weaver 

No 

Directory, 

• 

Q. Lists C. 

9 

John Gilinare 


No 



(7 -ore) 


70 


Daniel Gobbee 


Weaver 


i^obab?.y 


pp 29,52. 199, etc. 



No* 

Foreign 

English 

Profession 

Garthwaite Source 



Customer 

60 

Godin & Ogier 


Weavers 

Possibly pp 55"^^ 

6 


Edward Grange 

Builder 

No 

Spitalfields 
Survey, pp* 39 
134, 214, 279. 


32 


Elizabeth & Joseph 
Green 

Weavers 

No 

Directory. 

12 

Gabriel Qrillier 


Weaver 

No 

p.28“9, 

5 

John Halbout 



No 

Q. Lists C. 

14 


John Harley 


No 

Lrsts L* 

2 

John Hauchecorne 



No 


25 

Nicholas Hebert 


Weaver 

Probably ClListsIj. 


Hinde : see Locke 



Will. 


17 


John Hunt Senr* 


Wo 

Q. Lists C. 

8 


John Hunt Junr* 


No 


20 

Jacob Jaroet 


Weaver 

Probably p. ^9 • 

4 


Thomas Jervis 

Throwster 

No 

Directory. 

So 

Abraham Jeudwine 


Weaver 

Yes 

pp:^2.106.l?9a92 






202. 297ndte2 

20 


James Johnson 

Weaver 

Ho 

Q. Lists L. 

6 


Thomas Jones 

Shag Weaver 

No 

Q. Lists C. 
Directory. 

22 

Simon Julian 


Weaver 

Yes 

pp-174-175. 

21 


Joseph King 


No 

Q. Lists C. 

4 

John Lamaitre 


Weaver 

No 

Directory. 

12 

John Lamy 


Probably 

No 

Lists Xi . 




Weaver 


Directory. 

48 

John Luke Landon 


Weaver 

Yes 

pp- 5^-55 

27 

James Lardant 


Weaver 

Probably 

Q. Li&t5 Lj. 





Directory. 

9 


Kobert Lee 

Weaver 

No 

Directory. 

. Li st 6 L . 



550 . 


Mo. 

Foreign English 

Profession 

Garthwaite 

Source 

18 

Peter Lekeux 

Weaver 

Customer 

Yes 

p.AOn,e.4-8.:i8o.e 
^ 226 . 

Directory. 

30 

Locke & Hinde 

Weavers 

No 

21 

Peter Malllard 


No 

Q. Lists Ly C. 
Q. Lists C. 

9 

James i'^rtell 

Weavers 

No 

Directory. 

18 

Jeremiah Mather 


No 

Q. Lists L. 
Q • Li s t s L . 

^5 

James Maze 

Weaver 

Possibly 

p 196.notel 

24 

James Maze 

Weaver 

Possibly 

JQ u.. • It 

17 

John Maze 

Vieaver 

Possibly 

p. 4-1 . 

16 

John May Senr. 

Weaver 

No 

Directory. 

1 

John May Junr. 

Weaver 

No 

Directory. 

48 

Daniel Meeeman 

Weaver 

No 

p._54-, 5^6,170,198 

10 

Henry Napton 


No 

Q. Lists L. 
Q. Lists L. 

18 

3 

Abraham Newhouse 

leter Nouailles 

Throwster 

No 

No 

p. 1^0 n. 8 
Directory, 

4 

Ogier: see also 

Godin 
Hi vie te 

John Ogier 

Weaver 

Possibly 

p. 30.1^5. 

9* Lists L. 

pp 199 

16 

John Ogier 

VJeaver 

Possibly 

pp. 198-9 

28 

Peter Abraham Ogier 

Weavers 

Yes 

pp 52,198. 

1. n Qe 

6 

& Sons 

Joseph Oram 


No 

52 

Peter Ogier 

Weaver 

Probably 

J>d. s ^ 3 L • 

pp 199-200 

19 

James Ouvry 

Weaver 

Possibly 

pp 5?, 65n.l 
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go* Foroign 
35 John Ouvry 

iz 

20 

17 JajoeB Pigne 
^ Daniel Pilon 

29 Daniel Pinau 

8 Gabriel Pommier 

9 Peter Pontie 

1 John Powel 

33 John Powell 

14 Abraham Rave no 11 

107 Reynolds & Bray 

4 Mathurin Rivalin 

16 Riviete & Ogier 
(Mistake for Riviere ?) 

17 James Roberdeau 

12 Thomas Rogers 

^ John Rondeau 

10 Nathaniel Rothery 

^0 John Roy 

^ John Russell & 

Son 


Profession 

Garthwaite 

Customer 

Source 

Weaver 

Possibly 

p.51 


No 

Q. Lists C* 

Dyer (and 
Landlord ) 
Weaver ? 

No 

No 

pp, 47,145-8 

Q* Lists C. 

Weaver ? 

No 

Q* Lxsts L« 
Directory, 

Weaver ? 

No 

Q, Lists L, 
Directory. 

Weaver 

No 

Directories. 


No 

Q. Lxsts C. 


No 


Throwster 
see (ii)^(v) 

No 


Weaver 

No 

Q. Lists L. 



Insurance 

Policy, 

Weavers 

No 

pp 24l05etc. 

Q. List 
Assistants. 


No 


Weavers 

Possibly pp. 28-9, 55 

Q. Lists G. 
(Francis Rivier) 

Weaver ? 

No 

Directory. 


No 


Weaver 

Possibly 

p. 51 . 211 


No 

Directory. 

Weaver 

No 

L.o.P. 

W* Lxsts 0. 

Throwsters 

No 

Directory. 
Insurance 
Pol. Q, Lists 

C. 


English 

John Payton 
John Peck 



E nfelish 


Source 


HOi Foreign 

jlf John Sabatier 
12 

10 

56 

5 

8 


William Salter 

Thomas Sandall 
8c Son 

Samuel Savage 
John Shields 
William Smith 


l4 Judith Sequcrett & 

Bourdillon 

9 John Tall 

4 Lewis Triquet 
7 Thomas Triquet 

102 John 8e Robert 

Turner 

13 Thomas Turner 

4 Rene Turquand 

47 Daniel le Yautier 
4 John Ward 

7 Samuel W or rail 


r^ofession Garthwaite 

Customer 


Weaver 

i’robably 

pp. 52 "J- '70-4- etc. 

V!eaver 

No 

Directory. 
Q. Lists C. 


No 


Weaver 

No 

Directory. 


No 

. Lasts L. 

Dyer 

No 

Spi talfields 
Survey 
p. 248. 


No 

Q. Lists 
(Viidows) . 


No 

Asst .Weavers 
Coy. Q.List. 


No 


Dyer 

No 

145 . 

Weavers 

Yes 

pp.6>97a), 
Pi. 49 

Dyer 

No 

Directory 

Weaver 

No 

p.L95r.P 
Q. Lists L. 

Weaver 

Probably 

pp.1^8,1^0^7. 


No 

Q. Lists C. 
( several) . 

Builder (and 
Landlord) 

No 

Spitalfielde 

Survey. 


Thft list of naems the numbers of men wps printed in the 


London Gazette, 


October 5th-Rth, 1745 , ^ut not in plbhebetic^l order. 
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WEAVERS listed in Mr» Mortimer *s Directory of Arts 

and Sciences 

(Masters and Ppofessors in, together with Mechanical 
Arts, Manufactures and Trade) 1763, No artists who 
clfid.m to work for the Silk Industry or Pattern Drawers, 
A List of Calico-Printers. 


”0f all the Mechanic Arts that of Weaving in its 
different branches is the most extensive, and the 
manufactures of silk stuff and etc. carried on by 
the following weavers in or near Spitalfields are 
the largest of any in the kingdom & of the greatest 
importance to the trade in general. I have therefore 
been as exact as possible in distinguishing the 
different airticles manufactured by each weaver; ....” 
Hopes that the list will be servicable to merchants.... 
(exporting articles) and to ''wholesale traders in 
general". 


Black silk and gauze. 


Silk mixed with worsted. 

Striped 8e plain lustring, 
nantua, tabby. 

Brocade and flowered silk. 

Silk mixed with worsted and 
thread . 

Silk mixed with worsted and 
thread . 

Gold and Silver brocade and 
flowered silk. 

Gold and Silver brocade and 
flowered silk. 

Velvet. 

Gause . 


Zachary and Jacob AQACE, White Lion 
Street, Spit. 

Obadiah AGACE, Church Street, Spit, 
l^ter ALAVOINE, Stuart Street, Spit, 

Jno. ALLEN & Co. Princes Street, 
i^ter AUBER & Sons, Spital Square. 

James AUBER, No, 3 Spitalfields. 

John BAKER & Co. Princes Street, Spitl. 

Str 

BATCHELOR . HAM, PERIGAL, White Lion 
Norton Falgate. 

Francis BOWLAND, Elder Street, Norton 
Falgate . 

BOWLAND 8t Co. Corner of Austin Friars, 
Old Broad Street. 


? 


Robt. BRADSHAW, Stuart Street, Spit 



Worsted Stuff* 

Miles BURKITT, Elder Street, Norton 
Falgate • 

Striped and plain lustring, 
aantua and Ubby weaver. 

I^ter CAMPART, Church Street, Spitalfield 

SilK mixed with worsted and 
thread* 

CHAMPION & («RICK, Widegate Alley, 
Bishopsgate st* 

Qauze • 

Gervaise CHAUVET & Co*, Gun Street* 

Silk Handkerchiefs* 

Lewis CHAUVET & Co* Gun Street* 

Silk mixed with Worsted* 

Benjamin Coles, Steuart Street, Spt* 

Silk mixed with worsted* 

Abraham Coles, Red Lion Street, Spit* 

Handkerchiefs* 

Peter COLLET, Princes Street, Upper 
Moor fie Id 6. 

Gauze* 

Thos. COOKE* Pancras Lane, queen Street, 
Cheapside * 

Ribbon* 

Charles COVERLY. Aldermanbury* 

Ferret* 

Roger de COVERLY, King Street, Moorfields 

Silk and velvet* 

James and Charles DALBIAC Spital Square* 

Striped and plain lustring 
Mantua, Tabby* 

Abraham DEHEULLE Jun* Church Street* 

Shag. 

John DEHEULLE, Church Street* 

Qauze and black silk* 

James DELE SPINE, Gun Street* 

Qauze and Mode* 

DICKINSON & WARMER, Spital Square* 

Qauze • 

DUNN, Moorfields* 

Black silk. 

Peter DUTHOIT Junr. Wood Street, Spit* 

Striped and plain lustrings 
mantua and tabby* 

John FERARD, Church Street* 

Striped and plain lustrings 
mantua and tabby* 

William FORREST, Gun Street* 

Worsted Stuff* 

Jos* FOSKETT, Spital Square* 

black silk & etc* 

John iliEMONT & Son* Wood Street, Spit* 
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Ribbon. 

John GAHSED & MLYRICK, Wood Street, 
Cheapside . 

Silk Handkerchiefs. 

Lewis Gilbert, Princes Street, Spit. 

Shag. 

Joshua GREEN, Crispin Street, Spit. 

Ribbon. 

Walter GRIFFIN & Co. Friday Street, 
Cheapside . 

Plain mantua and tabby. 

GUILLEMAHD & Sons, Stewart Street, Spit. 

Ribbon. 

George GWILT, Wood Street, Cheapside. 

Handkerchiefs and gauze. 

John HAINWOKTH Widegate Alley, B*sgate St. 

Silk liiixed with worsted. 

HAIL & HUDSON, Widegate Alley, B’sgate St. 

Qauze and Mode . 

UALLET, Bow Lane Cheapside. 

Worsted and Stuff. 

Charles Hartley & Co. Booth Street, Spit. 

Striped and plain lustrings 
mantua and tabby. 

Peter HEBERT, Princes Street. 

Shag. 

HODGSON & Co. Great St. Helene. 

Qauze . 

HOOK, Moor fie Id 6. 

Silk mixed with worsted. 

John HUNT, Artillery Lane, B’sgate St. 

Satin. 

Jacob JAMET, White Lion Street. 

Silk Mixed with thread and 
cotton. 

B’sgate St. 

Silk damasks. 

Simon JULION, Booth St. Spit. 

7 

KERON & COPE, Skinner St. B’sgate St. 

Handkerchiefs. 

LAMY & SALMON, Gun Street. 

Gold and silver brocade , 
flowered silk etc. 

John and James LANDON & Stephen PARIS. 
Primrose Street, B'sgate St. 

Silk mantua and tabby. 

LAHDANT & Sons, Church Street, Spit. 

Worsted Stuff. 

James LEEDS Windsor Street, Widegate Alley, 
B'sgate St. 

7 

James L'HEUREUX, Gun Street. 

7 

Daniel and James LEMAITRE, Gun Street. 
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Satin. 

John and Viard LEMAITRi;, Wood St. Spit. 

Worsted Stuff. 

LOCKti & HINDE, Paternoster Row, 
Spitalfields. 

Silk mixed with worsted. 

John LOUIS, Stewart St. 

Satin and Tabby. 

LOY AND LONDON, Spital Square. 

7 

James MARTELL, Elder Street, Spit. 

Flowered Silk. 

MASON & JORDAIN, Steuart St. 

7 

MAUROT & DIX, Windsor Street, B»sgate St. 

Black silk and velvet. 

Daniel MESSMAN & Sons, Spit. Sq. 

Ribbon. 

MILLER S* KNIGHT, Gould St. Wood St. 
Cheapside . 

Ribbon. 

MITCHELL 8e POPE, Southwark. 

Bunting and crape . 

Joseph NEWSOK, Holywell Mount, Shoreditch. 

Gold and silver brocade and 
flowered silk. 

OGIER, VANSOMER 8c TRIqUET, Spit. Sq. 

Mantua and watered tabby. 

Thomas Abraham OGIER, Spit. Sq. 

(suggests perhaps not A.M.Q. customer 7). 

Flowered Silk. 

Lewis OGIER 8c DUTHOIT, Spit. Sq. 

Striped and plain lustring 
and mantua. 

Mantua and black silk. 

John OUVHY Church Street. 
James OUVRY, Brown’s Lane. 

Ribbon. 

Edward PARKER, Aldersgate. 

Shag . 

James PAYTON, Elder Street, Spit. 

Gauze . 

PELTRAW & Co., Upper Moorfields. 

Silk mixed with worsted. 

Nicholas Peter PILON, Princes Street. 

Worsted Stuff. 

Richard PLEES, Red Lion Street. 

Flowered silk. 

William PLEES , Artillery Lane, B’sgate St. 

Satin and Gauze . 

PRITCHARD 8c BLOGG, Wood St. 

Striped and plain lustring 
and mantua. 

RAVENHILL 8c AUBER, Paternoster Row. 
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Black silk. 

Isaac ROBKRDEAU, Wood Street. 

Satin. 

John ROY, Princes Street. 

Flowered silk. 

John SABATIER, Red Lion Street. 

Worsted Stuff. 

Sam SAVAGE, Gun Street. 

Gauze and Mode. 

Humphry SLIM, Friday Street, Cheapside. 

Garter Ribbon Weaver to U.M. 

James SMITH, Bridewell. 

Silk mixed with worsted. 

THOMPSON & COLLIER, New St. B’sgate St. 

Worsted Stuff. 

James and Joseph TURNER, Crispin St. 

Silk mixed with worsted. 

WALKER & ATKINSON, Duke Street. 

Horsehair for chairbottoms. 

Caleb WELCH, Corner of Round Court in St. 
Martins le Grand, Newgate St. 

Satin. 

WEST & WREN, Church St. 

Ribbon. 

Thomas WILSON & Co. Wood St. Cheapside. 

Silk and stuff. 

Edw. WILSON & Co. Widegate Alley, B'sgate 
St. 

Handkerchief weaver. 

Edward Jno. WOLLSTONECRAFT, B'sgate St. 
Primrose St. 
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A LIST OF BANKHUI^S 
T)rinted each month in the 
GENTLEMAN *S MAGAZINE 


d = dyer 
ra = mercer 
w 3 weaver 
t 3 throwster 
sm 3 silkman 
sw 3 silk we*Lt>er 

1751 - 1766 8c 1769 (omitting 1767 - 1768) = merchant 

(omitting 1738 - 17^1, not listed). 


1731 

1732 

1733 
173 ^ 

1735 

1736 

1737 


Wm. Lowfield (m) : Thos. Immins (w) : Sub, Tidmarsh (w) ; 

John Walker# 

mere. 

WiE# Appleby (fin) i John Cazalet (M) • John Havy (w) : 

Peter Lottie alias Nettle junr. (w) : 

Thos. Sanders (m) . 

Alex Bancroft (w) : John Beavis (m) : John CarberryCw;. 

John LekeuxtSf : Jacob Mendes (w) ; John Triquet (w) . 

Wm. Archer (w) : John Chapman (m) : Thos. Eades (w) : 

Thos. Howe (w) : John King (d). 

Edw. Barker (m) • Edw. Jones (m); John Knowles (m) . 

Wm. Payne (m) . 

£. Chase (m) : G. Exton (m) : P. Farretts (w) : 

E. Lee (w) : Peter Nettle (w) : R. Price (w) : 

J. Parkes (m) : Thos. Roe (m) : S. Shepherd (w): 

J. Simpson (w) ; 

S. Bull (m) : T. Rosbotham (w) . 


17^2 

17^3 


E. Austin (m): J. Porter (m) : E. Tilbury (d) . 

M. Hewet (m) ; E. Knowles (m) . 



r 
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17 ^ 

1745 

17^6 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 
51 

1752 

1755 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 


J* Beleon (m) ; L* Hurne (w) ; A, Thompson (w) : 

J* Wood (w)* 

R* Grotert (w) : T. Jenney (m) : W, Porter (m) : 

J, A. Rocher & P* Lapierre (merchants): J. Wright (m). 

J* Aberdair (m) : R. Francis (sm). 

H* Bostock (m) : J, Edmonds (sm) : F. Vfcston (m)* 

J. May (sc.d): J* Ririere (>#)• 

£• Argles (m): W. Grinsell (w). 

F* Bakewell (sm): T, Yeldall (m) . 

A, Roquet (w) , 

T. Welch (w) : J. Willett (m). 

J, Lamy (w). 

!• Dupree (w): J. Robinson (w), 

H. Alldwin Jr. 8t J. Ouvry Jr. (w) : T. Pearson (t). 

S. Ware (t). 

H. Cooper (m) : J. Redhead (m) : T. Smith (m) : 

J. Wilson Sc R. Day (m) : W. Wilson (Sm). 

Heathfield & Cort (sm). 


G. Bowser (sm): J. Desdale (w) : J. Sottnee (w) . 

R. Leather (t): B. de Solas (m) ; 

R. Holmes (m) : J. Meechara (w) : J. F. Shorwood (w) . 

T. Huckell (w): J. Watford (d). 

S. Blackwell (w) : T. Bryer (w) t N, Duckett (sm): 

D. Franckling (d): F. Gough (w) : J. Powell (t): 

J. Roisson (w) : A. Rooke (m) : Schuldam & Beihenheat (w) ; 

W. Smith (d): Geo. Whiffin & R. Cromwell (w) : 

R. St W. Wilson (sw). 
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1767 

1768 

1769 W* Bower (sn): P.y.M. de Court (merchant): 

J. Hartley (m) : T. Mare (m); M. Purvess (s.raercht)s 

J. Risoliere (w) : M. loung (m) . 



j i 
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APPENDIX 3 

THE materials ON SALE 1702 - 1766 


This appendix is only intended as a guide to the 
production of some 60-odd years* It is not intended as a 
complete dictionary, and thus no attempt has oeen made to 
give the derivation of the word unless it throws some light 
upon the nature of the material, A type of material may 
have been woven both before and after the dates mentioned, 
and may or may not have been the same. Many of the cloths 
advertised by the mercers were called by the names of the 
weaves used to make them, for example, 'satin' and 'damask'. 

When there is no evidence that these terms have changed in 
meaning in the last 200 years only a brief definition has been 
attempted. Differences in weight and quality would distinguish 
one matin from another. The list is compiled almost entirely 
from the collections of trade cards. The samples quoted in 
explanation are of materials made in London. Spelling is 
arbitrary. Prices are quoted from private bills or the 
Koyal Accounts and are typical. Other things being equal, 
materials increased in price as the number of warp threads 
and wefts increased. The greater the number of threads, the 
greater the weight and the fewer the number of yards to the 
1 lb. The witnesses before the Select Committees of 1?65 
and *6 distinguished between the prices of silks and the 
number of yards to 1 lb. By this they could determine the 
quality. Tecnnical details have therefore been given 

of the sampies examined* 

Note: On October l4th, 1719 The Comruissioners for Trades and 

Plantations received "Patterns of silks and stuffs mixed with 
silks delivered by the Weavers Company" (CO 5^3.21 item 209 in the 
PRO). These were all materials said to be affected by competition 
from printed calicoes. Three pages are illustrated, pie. 67» 68 
(8l). The all-worsted cloths have been omitted, together with 
the unnamed varieties of half silk. 


(a) SILF.S. 

ALLAKODE Late 17th century - third quarter l8th century. 

Used for hoods, linings etc. A lightweight 
material, almost invariably black. First made 
by the Royal Lustring Company, therefore probably 
glazed. It was classified wy the Journeymen in 
1769 in the Black Branch as a "soft" silk, lighter 
than a lustring. If there were to be more than 
75 shoots to an inch, the rates of pay were to be 
as fer a lustring. Its weave may have been tabby. 
In a bill of 1726 it cost 4/- per yard, and the 
price decreased slightly in the neriod. 
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ARMOZEEN 


BROCADES 


CLOUDED 

SILKS 


DAMASKS 


2nd half 17th century (PRO. C.M.E. C 113, 31 
Bill dated 1669) - 3rd quarter l8th century. 

A drees material for women but also used by men. 
Made in all colours, several qualities. Weave 
tabby. Sample of 1756-9 in PRO (see page 298, 
note 4) . In 175S rich black armozeen cost 
10/- per yard. 


17th century - late l8th century. Used for dress 
materials for women a^id men's waistcoats. The 
wefts making the design do not go from selvage to 
selvage but are only brocaded for the width of the 
motif, thus technically distinguishable from 
tissues. They were sold by nearly all the mercers, 
and appear iiear the beginning of their lists as 
"rich brocades”, ”ali sorts of brocades’* or "rich 
brocaded silks". According to the number of 
coloured silks and metal threads used to make them, 
so their prices varied from about 5/- to £9 P®** 
yard. The richest brocades gradually dropped out 
of fashion. A witness to the Committee of 1765 
quoted three qualities! 

9/- per yard ^no gold or ai.lver) 7 yards to lb. 
l3/- per yard (no gold or silver) 5 yards to lb# 

2 gns. per yard, 3 yards to a lb. 

English "brocades upon a white ground" were claimed to 
be part.icularly good .^'’^/(&arthwaite * s designs were 
for brocades (see pp. 302, 312, 316— 317 t pis. 4o, 44, 
47, 54, etc.). 


18 th century. These are dyed in the warp before 
weaving with a design which has a soft cloudy effect 
in the finished silk. In France the technique of 
chine. It was an expensive technique and clouded 
silks are very frequently met in seizures of smuggled 
goods. They were used for ladies* dresses (see pp. 
270 , 323 ). Although they were fashionable no bill 
for any has so far been found. 


Throughout period. Used extensively for furnishings 
and for costume. Silk furnishing damasks would be 
heavier in weight, and were often crimson, dark 
green or yellow. J^any were imported from Genoa. 
Those for costume were lighter in weight and more 
varied in colour. Technically, a damask has a 
design made by the contrast between warp-faced 
weave and a we ft- faced weave made on the same 
number of shafts. (The term has not changed in 
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Diaotye 

DUNJAHS 


DUCAf£;S 


meaning). Many of the damasks of this period 
were based on an 8 shaft satin; Just as "brocades" 
could be upon a variety of different grounds, 
damasks were often the ground for other effects 
(see pis, 6 8f 8, designs by Leman). They were 
sold by nearly all mercers and listed near the 
top of their cards. Prices ranged from 10/» 
upwards (a bill of 1739 12/-, 17^9 15/- per yard). 
The Great Wardrobe paid 16/- upwards for fiiruishing 
damasks. To the Committee of 1765 they were 
described as "common things", their price given 
as Ik/- per yard, 5 yards to lb. (see pp, 270, 

270, note 2, 283-289: pis, 36 , 65 , 51 ( 6 I), 63 ). 


See SATII'l, 


Early to mid l8th century. Use unknov/n. Sample 
in PRO (CO. 383.21 item 209) of 1719. Described in 
document as "half yard broad at 2s. per yard". 

Seven samples shewn. The first five striped, with 
a horizontal rib produced by a thick weft and a high 
warp count by comparison with the weft. The weft 
is of very low grade silk. Approximately 52 warp 
threads to cm. The samples are all slightly 
watered. The last two samples are anwatered , have 
a leas pronounced rib and slightly fewer warp 
threads to cm. They may have been a lining 
material since calicoes were alleged to interfere 
with their sale. They are among the cheapest all 
silk liiaterial so far encountered in this period. 

They are jjLeted among a series of half silks on a 
trade card for Edward Nourse , mercer (Victoria & 
Albert Museum) undated. (See pp. 456, 459 and 

pi. 68 ( 81 ). 

17 th century (PRO. C.M.L. C 113 *31 Dill l6?0) to 
third quarter iSth century. A standard men's 
suiting but sometimes used in women's costume. 

VJoven in gros de tours, (or extended tabby). (See 
p. 298 , note 5v, Another sample exists in the 
Berch Collection. In the mid-l 8 th century the 
price vaiied from 6 /'- to 25 /- per ;yard. The 6 /- 
veraion was probably plain. Its weight was 
quoted to the 1765 Committee as 9 yards to 1 lb. 

(see pp. 296-299). 
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DUF1N& 


FLOWERED 

SILKS 


QAUZE 8c 
MODE 


GfiOTETOHK 


(Dauphine 7). Mentioned in a bill of 1756 at the 
London Museun (Swan & Buck...) 22 yards rich d.... 
14/- per yard. Probably an ephemeral name, but 
the price and the quantity suggest a dress silk. 


l8th century term generally used for silks with a 
free design which must be made on a drawloom (see 
p. 10, note 2). In 1750, Daniel Gobee told the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons that he 
exported ’’great quantities. •• .flowered silks 
to Germany”. Their manufacture constituted one 
of the five main branches of the 1769 List of 
Prices. They were not necessarily floral in 
design, although they wery often were. The Leman 
and Garthwaite desigas were for various specific 
kinds of flowered silk. Their cost was quoted as 
from 7/- to per yard to the Select Committee 
of 1765 . They had cost up to three times as 
much eai'lier in the century - chiefly owing to the 
use of more expensive niaterials in their manufacture 
(see pp. 276 et seq.). 


18 th century. A very light dress material 
similar in character and use to the material of 
the same name today. Gau-^e became especially 
fashionable in the early * 6 o’s, but the boom 
collapsed iu 1764. It was one of the materials 
in the Fancy Branch of the 1769 List of Prices. 
Certain of the warp threads in a gauze are twisted 
around their neighbours in the course of manufacture 
to produce an open aiesh. The term was used also 
quite loosely for any open mesh material (aa it is 
today) . Laiaples of gauze ribbons dated 1735 (PRO 
BT 1 / 312 ) , about which a dispute over the payment 
of import duty had arisen, are technically only 
an open mesh tabby. A design by Garthwaite for 
a gauze lappet pattern is illustrated on pi. 48 ( 57 )* 
Very few gauzes earlier than the first years of 
the 19 th century have survived and even these are 
very fragile. 


1736 - 56 , frequently occurs in the accounts of the 
Master of the Robes, but not so far met in a single 
private bill or mercer's trade card. Presumably a 
corruption of the Frencn gros de tours, a tabby which 
is extended either by doubling the weft, or , frequently 
xn the 18 th century, by using a much thicker weft than 
the warp and so making a material with a pronounced 
horizontal rib. It cost from IH/- to 17/- though 
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LUSTRING 


MANTUA 


Mode 

ORRIS 


565. 


the usual price paid by the Master of the Robes 
was about l4/-. It was a self-coloured 
material. There is no indication of its use 
in the accounts. 


From late l?th century until first years of 19ih 
century. A light glazed dress material. Lustrings 
mentioned in a bill of 1677 (PRO C.M.E. C 115 *51) 
were almost certainly imported. Those sKide by 
the Royal Lustring Company from I6S8 were black . 

The lustre was imparted by a special technique 
which, in the l8th century, was applied to dress 
silks of many colours. Many flowered versions 
were designed by Leman and Garthwaite (see, for 
example, pis. and ^5) » these have lustrous 
grounds woven in tabby brocaded with light open 
patterns. In the 17th century the price per yard 
was about 5/* 7/— ii plain. In the l3th 

century the price varied from 5/“ i® 9/— for a 
plain lustring and cost upwards of 15/- if 
brocaded. It was one of the most popular ladies* 
dress materials in the period (see pp. 299-301)* 


17 th century (PRO C.M.K. C 115*31 bill of I 670 ) 
to third quarter l8tn century. It was used both 
for dress materials and linings, and lost in status 
slightly in the course of the l8th century. There 
is a sample of plain mantua in the Berch Collection 
(see p. 298 , note 1). Plain mantua used at the 
Coronation of queen Ann* and cost 12/6 per yard. Bills 
of 1726-1727 give prices from 5/- to 8/-. In 1765 
its price was quoted as 3/- per yard, 3 yards to lb. 
tlantuas were a variety of tabby ol which plain and 
flowered versions were made. They occur very 
frequently in surviving bills. (See pp. 27^-f note 

2 , 298 ). 


See GAUkiL (The difference between them is unknown). 


17 th - 18 th century. The word changed in meaning 
in the coarse of the century. '‘Orrace” tissues 
were made by Leman (see p3. . 9) and were presumably 
a variety of tissue with the design in metal thread. 
Croft, the mercer, was still selling '‘silver orris' 
Tishua" at 82/6 per yard to the Master of the Robes 
in 1740 . "Orrace" in this context may have been 

a general term for a heavy, possibly base, metal 
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PADUASOY 


PELONG 


PEHSIAN 


thread often made into braids (of which numbers 
survive)* By the middle of the l8th century 
numbers of ’’orris weavers” occur in the Weavers 
Company records and these were, no doubt, making 
such braids* By then, however, they were not 
exclusively made in metal thread* Samples 
survive (PRO L*C, 9* 26?) of the mid-1750*s which 
are reversible thick silk braids with geometric 
designs* They are woven in tabby with a design 
of floating wefts and are coarse, probably very 
serviceable, and intended as trimmings for 
furniture * 


Second half 17th century (FRO C*M.E. C 113.31. 

1668 bill) - mid l8th century. In the l8th century 
probably a fairly heavy, ”rich”, self-coloured 
material used extens5»vely for women’s dresses* 

It is omitted from the lists of mercers having a 
bias towards half silks and worsteds, and occurs 
high up on the lists of the others* The precise 
nature of its weave is unknown (see p* 277$ note 1) 
but it was used by I,eman in apposition to, or 
synonymous with, a tabby tissue. Its price c* 
175^)-^9 was about 9/6 per yard; in a bill of 1758 
it cost 10/6* It must have been easily definable 
since a Dr* Madden offered premiums in 17^8 for 
the best flowered silk ’’damask, paduasoy and velvet” 
(0*M* XVIII, F* 356). It gives way to Royal 
Tissues in the trads cards of the 1760’ s* 


l8th century* Originally an Indian material but 
imitated by English ’.^reavers and ’’English pelong” 
(various spellings) was advertised fairly widely* 
It nay have been a dress material but its use, 
price and special properties are unknown (see pp* 
27^$ note 1, 28^, 285). 


Late 17th century - third quarter l8th century. 

A lining materia.1 widely used both for furnishing 
and costume, and thus a very light silk* It was 
also one of the cheapest silks on the market* Its 
precise weave is unknown but, since it is listed in 
the Fancy Branch of the 1769 List of Prices, 
iniinediately before Oarccnets, it jitay also be a 
variety of twill. It ccuid be ”foot-figured” with 
spots, etc. Its price decreased from about 6/- in 
1716 to 1/6 . 2/- in the and 1750’s (see p* 

303) . 
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PERUVIAN 


RAfiTIQAN 


RASDEMORE 


SARCENET 


SATIN 


Mid l8th century drees silk. By analogy with 
the French Peruvienne it should be a silk with a 
flush pattern. It is however listed in trade 
cards and advert! senients in apposition to Royal 
Tissues, the most expensive material to weave, 
according to the 1769 List of Prices. No named 
sample has been traced. Grey and white Peruvian 
was sold by Carr & Co. in l?bl for 13/- per yard 
(see p. 283, note 2). 


Early l8th century to third quarter. Probably a 
very light black silk used for linings. It was 
said by King, in 1721, to have superseded the use 
of lustrings (together with mntuas) . It is still 
listed in the Black Branch of the 1769 List of 
Prices, after the ’’douce ... .alamode s'* and before the 
’’slight strong” silks (see p. 300). 


Mid 18th century. Probably a men’s suiting - it 
was supplied to the Master of the Robes for this 
purpose and does not seem to occur on the bills for 
ladies* dress materials. By analogy with the French 
”Ras de St. Maur" it may have had a twill weave but, 
so far, no named sample has been traced. In 17^2, 
the Master of the Robes paid 12/- per yard for 
black raedetnore, but the material only occurs 
rarely (see p. 28l, note ^) . 


17th - 18th century. A 3-ining akaterial both for 
furnishing and costume. A light-weight v?ilk listed 
in the Fancy Branch of the List of Trices after 
Persians. It appears on most trade cards. It was 
only comparatively cheap at the beginning of this 
period but declines in price. In I71B the Great 
Wardrobe paid 6/6 per yard. In 1736 ^/6 was paid 
by the Vestry of St. Martins-in-the-Fields and 
alleged to be an outrageous price , 2/6 per yard 
being the average price. Two samples of l320 
(PRO. BT 1/1^9) are of a small patterned twill 
which there may have been in the l8t^ century (see 
p. 275 & 323). ”Wove sarcenet twilled” was 
mentioned in a dye recipe of 1816 (see p. 242, note 4). 


17th - iSth century. One of the most common 
materials for costume, both for men and women. 

Its price varied according to quality from about 
2/- to 16/-; a flowered satin might, of course, 
be more expensive. (Flowered garment satins are 
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SERQEDU60Y 


iiLIGHT 

SILKS 


TAiiBY 


one of the categories in the Flowered Branch 
of the List of Prices) • The word has not 
changed in oean3.ng and denotes a weave par- 
ticularly suited to the naturally lustrous quality 
of silk. A number of materials were based upon 
the weave. Thread satin s were woven with a linen 
weft and seem to cost about one- third to half the 
price of a plain satin. ” Satton dimotye ** were 
among the samples submitted by the Weavers Company 
in 1719 (PRO C.O. 388.21 209, fol. 15P). These are 
a very light-weight material, striped with satin 
stripes in colours and white tabby grounds between. 
The weft is a coarse low-grade silk. The samples 
have been glased and calendered and thus it is 
difficult to give a warp count. They were stated 
to be half a yard wide and to cost l8d. per yard. 

A sample of figured satin (satini figurati) in the 
Forney Collection, of I760, is much the same kind of 
silk, of low quality with sa.tin and tabby stripes. 
The latter, however, are decorated v/ith a chevron 
pattern. The price of the Forney sample was stated 
to be 2/- per yard (see p. 229 a.nd pis. 40, 46 (54), 

51 (61), 60 (71),). 


Mid 18th century, raen»s suiting, frequently supplied 
to the Master of the Robes (.1738-57) , but not always 
listed on the trade cards. By 1774 one ti’ade card 
lists ♦rich eergedusoys for linings* (James Hebert, 
at Guildhall). There is a sample in the Eerch 
Collection, a twill with 83 warp threads and 4o 
double wefts per cm. The Master of the Robes paid 
from 5/6 - 6/6 per yard throughout the 19 years of 
the accounts (see p. 281) . 


18th century term for light-weight silks, often 
li/iings. They had fewer warp threads and we^ts to 
the inch than •♦strong” silks, and were correspondingly 
cheaper. They were mentioned in the List of Prices 
of 1769, and occur on many trade cards. Most were 
plain or foot-figured with small patterns, but Jhe 
designer de Brissac also sold a ’♦slight bro(ca)' •♦. 
(see p. 274). 


17th - 18th century. A plain silk (unless 
qualified in some way) , its name derived from the 
weave. This has not changed in meaning. Use and 
price according to quality. It was probably 
heavier in weight than the lustring. Often 
advertised as "tabbies watered and unwatered", i.e: 
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TAFFETA 


TISSUE 


with or without a mpire effect. An average 
bill of 17^9 for a figured tabby giver, the price 
as 8/- per yard. A tabby striped with satin 
cost 9/* P®r yard in the same year and a ”rich 
black unwaterod tabby'' cost 9/6 per yard in a bill 
of 1753* On an average, a tabby was cheaper than 
a satin and sore expensive than a lustring. Two 
sample B in the Be-rch Collection are 1) ’’richest 
sort”, with 132 warp threads to cm, and 21 wefts 
%;ith 6 threads in each weft, 2) ’’cheap sort” with 
97 warp threads and 17 wefts to cm,, 5 threads in 
each weft. 

The material was also the basis of many figured and 
flowered silks. Yellow ’’flowered tabby” cost I0/6 
per yard in a bill of 1753* Garthwaite designed 
a number (see pi, 24 (25) for example), a volume 
of her designs, of which the cover is now missing, 
were all ’’double tabbies”, (These could be double- 
cloths but since no silks with such patterns survive 
v/hich are technically double-cloths, they are more 
probably tabbies with two pattern wefts tc form the 
design, of which some do exist) (see pp, 274-5, 279» 

298). 


17th - 18th century, a high quality dress and 
furnishing material. Technically the same as 
tabby, it is usually more expensive, 8/6 or 8/3 
per yard in a year when tabby seems to cost about 
8/-, There are samples of very good quality 
taffeta in the PRO (L.C,9 267) c, 1756-9, priced at 
8/8 to 11/2 per yard. There are vrarp threads to 

t he e m» i jn-- th e eh e ap es t-a« d to em , in th e mo st 

expensive-y^ And weft» re^ectively (see pp. 287, 

note 2, 291, 297 and 297, note 4), 

17th - 18th century. One of the standard varieties 
of heavier flowered silks, used (except at 
Coronations) almost exclusively as a dress material 
for women or for men’s waistcoats. Technically, it 
had to have a binding warp (though not necessarily 
wound on a separate roller) and one or more pattern 
wefts (going from selvage to selvage). It might 
have many other refinements, it did not have to be 
woven in metal thread, A diagram sinewing a 
typical tissue appears on plate 72 (87). It is 
and was distinguishable from the brocade whose 
design was made by wefts which were only Inserted 
by the v/eaver for the distance of the motif. Gold 
tissue for a herald’s coat cost the Great Wardrobe 
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£9 p«r yard, the Master of the Robes paid 65/- 
per yard in a bill of 17kk for silver tissue ^which 
may be compared with the cost of other ciltes in 
the same bill: 12/- for crimson satin, 28/- for 
blue genoa velvet, and 5/^ for sergedusoy- Ten 
years later he paid 36/- ner yard for "buff tissue, 
silver and colours". Significantly, although it 
is advertised on ail the trade cards and is among 
the materials described by Vxb, Delany as vforn 
at the most important functions, very few private 
bills for tissue have survived. It was an 
important section of the Flowered Branch of the 
1769 List of Prices, which dealt vjith sin,':;le tissues, 
tabby tissues and royal tissues. Presumably, a 
single tissue which had one silk pattern weft was 
quite moderate in price. Leman designed orrace 
tissues (pi. 9» Por example), satin tissues (pi. 7* 
for example), etc. A brocaded tissue designed by 
Ciarthwaite is illustrated PI. 55 (^1) - the brocading 
was one of the many additions possible. Do Brissac’s 
Accounts jaention designs for .ter si an tissues (perhaps 
similar to the French persienne) , P russian tissues, 
a "single coloured iMssue", "silver tissue orice ground", 
"Royall tishue with a piller", "a tissue not quite all 
double", etc. ih^ussian tistsuee are occasionalljr 
mentioned on the trade cards. Their special feature 
remains to be discovered. Royal tissues (unlike 
the Journeymen’s other categories) are often mentioned 
on the trade cards and are clearly one of the most 
elaborate materials on sale. Both Royal and Peruvian 
tissues appear after the middle of the l8th century. 

(See pp. 25 ^, note 2, 260, note 2, 262, note 3» 2?^, 
note 1, 276-7 and 2?6, note 2, 279 » and 279 , notes 1 
& 3 , 283 , note 2 , 304, 323). 


2nd - 3rd quarter l8th century. The name of the 
material is derived from the weave and this is 
technically the same as the French cannelle . The 
tobine would be a foot- figured or flowered .material 
with the design made by an additional flushing warp 
instead of by the wefts. Such a technique could be 
used both in half silks and worsted materials. When 
tobine s ai*e mentioned on trade cards together wii. th 
other materials which are certainly all silk, then 
it can be assumed that the mercer was advertising 
silk tobine s. Silk tobine s were used for dress 
materials and increasingly so after the middle of 
the century. They were fairly expensive to make 
(see p. 281 ) and their price varied according to 
quality. Anna Maria Garthwaite designed a number 
(see for example pis. 3^* 35 (^0), and 4l) , and de 
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VELLURES 


VELLURETS 


VELVIDORE 


Briseac also sold designs for theia. The rates 
for weaving them were included in the foot-figured 
and Flowered Branch of the I769 List of Prices. 

In tlje latner the cost of weaving an all-over 
single tcbine v/as set at I/5 per yard (vdth none 
of the extras mentioned later); a single tissue, 
however, cost 2/6 per yard (without extras). 

A striped tonine in a hill of 1759 cost 7/- per 
yard! a tobine lustring in 1750 cost between 
7/- and 7/6. (See pp. 262, note 2, 27'^i note 1, 

276, 277, 280-281). 


Mid-l8th century suiting for men. They seem to 
have been self-coloured with a weft-effect pattern 
in uncut pile. The designs were limited in siae 
Coes plate 59). There Is a sample in the Eercli 
Collection. Its price is given as 9/- pei* yard. 
There are 87 warp threads to cm., I8 wefts. In each 
vjeft there are 3 threads, 6 of untwisted sil-c and 2 
of linen. The linen thread would ensure its hard 
wearing qualities* If all vellures had a pro- 
portion of linen then the material is technically 
a half silk. It is difficult to be precise on 
the evidence of only one san^le (see pp. 28l, 

581, and 331, note 2)* 


Mid-lSth century men's suiting very similar to 
Vellux'es above. The sample in the Berch Collection 
has 90 warp threads to cm. and 23 wefts, k threads 
in each weft, three thin and one coarse. It is 
priced at 9/6 pei* yard. In 1750 Thomas I'lason 
shewed a Select Committee of the Commons a piece of 
"light brown velluret" made entirely of Georgia 
silk. If the material was all silk at this date and 
still all silk ten to fifteen yearn later, it may 
have been this which distinguished it from the 
vellure. The pattern of the sample in the Berch 
Collection is slightly smaller in scale (see pp. 

281, 513). 


i'lid-l8th century. A silk of unknown use or 
proporties, the name appears to be an ephemeral 
one (see p. 283) • 
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17th - 18th century. The word has not changed 
in meaning and ie taken from the weave. The material 
has a pile !&~de by a pile warp (see pi. 77 )• 
was intrinsically one of the most expensive materials, 
both because of the amount of silk used (there were 
only 3 yards to 1 lb. according to Lewis Ogier , 
giving evidence in 1785) and because of the trouble 
in making it. It is usually the first material 
mentioned on the mercer’s cards. Despite its 
high price, (the Great Wardrobe paid up to 38/- 
per yard for good quality furnishing velvets, 
probably plains Lewis Ogier’ s standard flowered 
velvet cost 23/- ) velvet was a popular dress 
material for women in winter and for men’s suits, 
whether plain or figured (see pp. 27^? note 1, 

276, 278, 287 and 2G7, note 3, 290, 290, note 1, 

304-5, 317-8, 523, 328-7, and plates 3^» 50, 52, etc.). 


J4id-l8th century, were woven especially for waist- 
coats (see pp. 318-9). '^he customer would have 
the/u mad© up by his own tailor. ’’Shapes” were 
also woven in other materials and several ae signed 
by Garthwaite. Velvet shapes seem to occur very 
f re que n tly , hovio ve r . 
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(b) Half Silks. (See pp. 330-33^). 


A1AP££N 

1st - 3rd quarter l8th century. Advertised 

for ladies' riding dresses etc., but also used 
by the King's tailor for suit (in 17^0 at 4/- 
per yard, 175^ "alopeen coat and breeches...." 
at 4/6 per yard). There are samples of single 

and double alapeens in the Forney Collection; 
both have a silk warp and a woollen weft. 

The single alapeen has 20 warp threads to cm. 
and 20tefts, the double alapeen 17 warp threads 
but 4^ wefts and is a much heavier and more 
closely packed material. Both types are woven 

in tabby. The silk warp only appears as a 

slight glitter in the material, which is weft- 
faced . 

ANTH£RIN£S & 
B0MBA2^IN£S 

Mentioned together in the list printed in the 
Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer January 9th, 
1720 of "silk and worsted stuffs that the 
calicoes interfere with". (A second list 

contained worsted materials) • Their price was 

given as l4d. to 2/— per yard but their use 
was not stated. Antherines must have been 

similar to bombazines, see below. (The list 

is referred to in other entries as "1720, see 
Antherines") . 

“BOMBES’* 

Samples in the Forney Collection c. I760. Use 

unknown. Silk warp, 52 threads to cm., cotton 
weft 4o threads to cm., woven in tabby. Nearly 

all the samples are striped in the warp. The 

price is given as 2/4 - 3/8 per yard. 

BOMBAZINE 

Late 17th century 3rd quarter l8th century. 
Chiefly a furnishing material (bought by the 
Great Wardrobe). There are two samples in 

the Forney Collection: silk warp 40 threads to 

cm., woollen weft 30 threads to cm., woven in 
twill. The samples have a similar handle to 

Alapeens above. 

BRILLIANTS & 
PU LEROYS 

1720, see Antherines. Their price is given 

as l4d - l8d per yard. Their use is unknown. 
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BROGLIOS 


Silk CAMBLET 


CHIVERETS 


CORDESOY 


CRAPE 


idth century. Probably a suiting (see Silveret), 
but on a trade card of I 751 they are listed with 
Persians, suggesting a lining material. There 
are two samples in the Forney Collection: a 

▼ersion in one colour is priced at 5/6 per yard, 
and one in two colours at 5/9« They have a 
silk warp, 65 threads to cm*, woollen weft, about 
18 - 20 threads to cm., and are woven in tabby 
with a small figured design. They are thick, 
good quality materials. 


Probably throughout the period. Normally camblets 
were a woollen material, used both in costume and 
furnishing, especially the latter, ”Silk 
camblets'* were advertised on a trade card dated 
1756 (Samuel Jones at the London Museum) . They 
were exported tc America as early ae 1737 (see p. 
283 ) and frequently advertised there (see p* 284). 
There are samples attached to the Collinson 
Accounts of the year 1742, but these have not been 
examined* Whereas woollen cambists were often 
furnishings the silk versions were probably dress 
materials. 


See Sattinets (one of the materials on the 
newspaper list of 1720) . Mentioned on a trade 
card of 1736-45 (Miles Halsey, British Museum) and 
are also among Norwich materials in the Forney 
Collection. 


2nd and 3rd quarter l8th century. Probably a 
suiting for men. In a bill of 1758 (Carr & Co., 
London Museum) grey striped cordesoy ic priced at 
5/6 per yard. There are two samples in the Forney 
Collection, priced at 7/6 per yard, (They are, 
however, 21’* wide and some of the other materials 
are only I 8 ** wide). They have a silk warp, about 
76-80 threads to cm., and a wool or cotton weft 
about 17 to cm. The samples are woven in tabby 
and have a very pronounced transverse rib formed 
by two thin wefts followed by one thick one. 


Throughout period. Black crape for mourning was a 
Norwich speciality. Usually crape had a silk warp 
and a worsted weft. ’’Fine coloured crapes l6d , - 
3/- ijer yard** were mentioned in the 1720 List (see 
Antherines) . The Great Wardrobe paid 6/6 per yard 
for ’’fine broad black crape'* in 1757 for the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber (at the funeral of Princess 
Caroline) (L.C.2.27)* 
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Silk DAMASK 


ELATEK 


Mid-l8th century. Use unknown. There are 
two samples in the Forney Collection. They are 
priced at 3/2, their width given as 20”. They 
have a silk ground warp 32-3^ threads to cm., 
and a woollen weft, about 3^ threads to cm. and 
are woven with a tabby ground. Alternating 
with the ground warp is a silk flushing warp 
which is used for a small scale figured pattern 
on the surface of the material. Approximately 
2.h shafts would be necessary to weave the 
design of one sample, and 8 to weave the other. 


iSth century. A misleading term for the silk and 
worsted damasks made throughout the period. Only 
the context shews whether an all silk or a half 
silk damask is being used. The price, when it 
is given, is helpful. Samples were submitted to 
the Commissioners for Trades and Plantations in 
1719 (see pi. 67 (80) ). These are woven with 
a silk warp and a worsted weft, about kO threads 
of each to cm. The damask is based on a satin 
of 3t interruption of 2, with large scale designs 
in reverse satin (i.e., formed by the worsted 
weft). The samples appear to have been 
calendered and glazed. They are stated to be 
half a yard wide and their price given as l8d - 
20d per yard. They are loosely woven with 
reed marks clearly visible. In the newspaper 
list (see Antherines, above) ”flowered silk and 
worsted tammy draughts and damasks” were priced 
at 1/10 - 2/6d. Their manufacture was said 
then to be ’’entirely lost”. The Great Wardrobe, 
however, bought 64 yards of silk and worsted 
damask for two draw^up window curtains for Lord 
Caurteret's office in Whitehall in 1742 at 8/- 
per yard (L.C. 9*290 bill 73 of that year). 

In a bill at the London Museum (Webb & Sampson) 
of 1759t blue silk and worsted damask is priced 
at 6/-. It was a standard furnishing and is 
mentioned in a number of advertisements for 
house sales (see p. 333)* ’’ Furniture damasks ” 
are often all worsted, such as the samples in 
the Forney Collection. 


1719 . Among the materials submitted by the Weavers 
Company. Their use is unknown. They are woven in 
tabby with a silk warp about 42 threads to cm. 

They are striped with alternating broad dark and 
narrow pale stripes in the warp, and have a coarse 
dark weft, possibly silk mixed with some other 
fibre. They are priced at 19d per yard and said to 
be half a yard broad (C.O. 388.21 209, fol . 152). 
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EVEROY 


GRAZETTS 


GRCXJRAM 


Mid-l8th century. Their use ie unknown. There 
are samples in the Forney Collection. Their 
warp and weft are woven in contrasting coloured 
wools and there are also silk stripes. Both 
samples are woven with small squared patterns. 
They appear to have been calendared and glazed. 


1720 . Their use is unknown. Flowered graze tts 
from 2/- to 3/~ were on the newspaper list quoted 
above (see Antherines) . **Greezets” were also 
mentioned among the half silks on a trade card of 
177 ^ (James Hebert, British Museum). 


Throughout period. They were used especially 
for suitings. They are listed as '*silk grograms” 
on one of the earliest dated trade cards, of 1723 
(Patience Routh, at the British Museum). 

Grogram yarns were imported at the beginning of 
the period (see p. 237). The I’laster of the 
Robes paid the Royal tailor 9/6 per yard for 12 
yards of **silk grogram” in 17 ^^» which ie more 
than double the price of the samples in the 
Berch Collection. The latter are "figured 
grograms”, half ell wide, priced at 4/6 per yard, 
and they have small geometric patterns made with 
a fluaning warp on a tabby ground. There are also 
samples in the Forney Collectioni plain, figured 
and flowered, costing 6 /- per yard, 3/9 and 4/9 
respectively. All have a silk warp and a fairly 
thick and coarse woollen weft, forming a pro- 
nounced weft rib. The plain grogram has about 
80 double warp threads to cm., and about 17 wefts. 
The figured samples have about 36 double warp 
threads and 20 wefts to cm., the flowered about 
28 warp threads and I 8 wefts. They were stated 
to be 21”, 18 ” and 20” wide. The figured 
grogram has a self-coloured, small design formed 
by an interruption of the ground weave. The 
flowered grogram has a small sprigged design made 
b> a flushing warp which does not cover the ground 
very well and has a rather untidy effect. The 
scale of the design ie much smaller than that 
drawn by Garthwaite in 1741 (see plate 34). 

Since they were thought to be worth smuggling into 
the country in 1764 (see p. 323) grograms of 
better quality were perhaps also made. 
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HALF SILKS 


MISSINET 


ORAQUELLAS 


POPLIN 


idth century. Generic term for mteriale mixed 
with silk and other fibres. A trade card dated 
1751 (Cary Boucher, Guildhall) advertised among 
other materials ’’variety of half silks”. The 
most common had a silk warp and a worsted weft, 
but wool, cotton and linen were also used. The 
proportion of silk to the other fibres may be much 
lees than and sometimes more than half. The 
more silk was used the higher the quality and 
the price of the material. The half silks 
submitted by the Weavers Company in 1719 to the 
Commissioners for Trades and Plantations (see pi. 
67 ( 80 ) ) were priced at l4d. per yard, and their 
width given as 17”. Samples 1 & 3 appear to 
have a si 3 ic warp, about 24 threads to cm., and 2 
& 4 a worsted warp, about 26 threads to cm. 

The wefts of 1 & 3 e.re worsted about 28 to cm., 
those of 2 & 4 silk, about 23 to cm. (It is 
possible that two of the four samples are in- 
correctly mounted - but the Weavers Company 
presumably knew which way up to mount them). 

There is always more worsted than silk in these 
samples. The small chevron patterns are made 
by an additional warp or weft of silk. This does 
not form a solid mass but a series of lines on a 
very even ground, giving a speckled effect, which 
is probably deliberate in this instance. 


2nd - 3rd quarter l8th century. Use unknown. 

A material listed on many trade cards and there 
are two samples in the Forney Collection. These 
have a silk warp, about 24 threads to cm., and a 
worsted weft, about 32 threads to cm. They are 
woven in tabby. The width of the material is 
given as I 6 ”, the price l7d. per yard. 

(They are very similar in handle to Silvers ts, 
see below, and coupled with them on some trade 
cards (for instance. Dare & Stillings, undated, 
but mid-l8th century, at the British Museum), but 
the weave differs) . 


1720 (see Antherines, above). Their use is 
unknown and they are priced from l6d - 19d per 
yard . 

Throughout period. A standard costume material for 
men and women, woven in tabby with a silk warp and 
a worsted weft. Details of samples in the 
Forney Collection are given on p. 330, note 2. 

There is also a sample of corded poplin which has 
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a pronounced horizontal rib. It differs, too, 
in that alternate warp threads are pink silk 
and black wool. There are about 16 warp threads 
and about I6 wafts to cm. Its price is given 
as 1/6, its width (if this is not a mistake) 
as 6’*. 


2 nd - 3 rd quarter l 8 th century. Probably a winter 
material both for men and women. There are two 
samples in the Forney Collection. These have 
a silk warp, about 28 threads to cm., and a 
woollen weft, about 30 to cm., and are finely 
and regularly woven in tabby to form a thickish 
substantial cloth. Their width is given as 20 ", 
their price given as 5 /- to 5/8 per yard (see 
p. 331 ). 

N.B. "Prunellos" are listed among the woollen 
and worsted stuffs "entirely lost" in the news- 
paper list of 1720 (see Antherines) . 


See Brilliant. 


Mid-l8th century. Listed on many trade cards, use 
unknown. There are two samples in the Forney 
Collection. These have a woollen warp, about 30 
threads to cm., and a mixed silk and woollen 
weft about 20 to cm. They are woven in plain 
2/1 twill. Their width is given as 21", their 
price 2/3 per yard. 


1720 (see Antherines). Their use is unknown. 
They are listed Vfith Chiverets and their price 
given as l 8 d - 2 / 6 d per yard. 


Throughout the period. Used for men’s clothing 
especially waistcoats. In September 1705 » the 
I.ondon Gazette gave the description of a runaway 
apprentice "wearing a light drugget coat, a damask 
waistcoat and green shag breeches". "Shag velvet" 
and"velvet shag" bought by the Master of the 
Robes in the 17 ^ 0 *s at I8/- per yard and 12 /-, 
may well have been all silk from its price, and in 
1752 the accounts specifically mention"crimson 
silk shag". Normally, however, "shag" refers 
to "hair shag and plushes" which are listed 
among the "great variety of silk and worsted and 
other mixed stuffs" (Jaraes Hebert, trade card. 
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SILVERETS 


TAMMY 


TOBINE 


dated 177^ Q-t the British Museum) • From the 
sale catalogue of Mr. Mires, the bankrupt shag- 
weaver (see pp. 176-7) it is evident that shags 
could be fcot-figured and flowered since he owned 
’’flowered shag raountures”. It is also significant 
that he had nothing but mohair and worsted in 
stock. There are samples of worsted shag and 
hair shag, dated 1773$ in a document in the 
British Museum (Ad. MSS 36.666) priced at 2/2, 
and V"- to 4/2, respectively. The worsted 
samples have a long loosepile made by the weft ; 
the hair shags appear to be made like a true velvet 
with a pile warp, the foundation warp is silk. 


2nd - 3rd quarter l8th century. Among the ’’variety 
of.... things for Ladies Cheap gowns, as Broglios, 
Silvere ts . Poplins, Irish stuffs &: etc. of y® newest 
fashion....” (Thor.xas Robinson, raid-l8th century 
trade card, undated, at the British Museum). 

There are two samples in the Forney Collection. 

These have a silk warp, approximately 4o threads 
to cm., and a woollen weft, 42 to cm., in one 
sample, 46 in the other. They are woven in 2/1 
twill with a warp and weft of different colours, 
thus producing a shot effect. They are priced 
at 2/- per yard and are stated to be 16” wide. 


Throughout the period. In the newspaper list of 
1720 (see Antherines) tammies are listed together 
with silk and worsted damasks. All later samples, 
and several exist, are woollen materials, those in 
the Forney Collection being twills. In a bill 
of 1749 (Stamford and Troy, at the London Museum) 
white tammy was priced at lid. per yard, which 
suggests that it was indeed always a woollen 
material. 


Throughout period. If it occurs in the lists to- 
gether with materials known to be pure silks, then 
the mercers were probably advertising silk tobines. 
Half-silk tobines were also made, and a few survive. 
Among the samples submitted by the Weavers Company 
in 1719 to the ComRd.ssioners for Trades and 
Plantations (C.O. 388. 21.209* fol. 152) were 
’’tobines half yard broad at l4d . per yard”. These 
have an almost invisible white silk foundation warp, 
19 threads to cm., a fine silk flustiing warp about 
18 threads to cm,, and a woollen weft, about 28 to 
cm. They have small chevron patterns and the 
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samples appear to have been glazed and 
calendared. There are samples in the Forney 
Collection at V- yard, but it is not 
clear that they are London made materials. 


y.B. Some other materials advertised as ”half silks'* are 
listed below. Most other materials listed on the trade cards 
of the mercers are worsteds or woollens and outside the scope 
of this study. 


BURDLTS Edward Nourse, undated, mid-l8th century trade 

(English & card in the Victoria & Albert Museum. 

Turkey) 

CHERRYDERKY6 Edward Nourse (as above).- Cherryderrys are 

usually on the lists of imported East Indian 
goods. 


QRAZELLES Supplied by Collinsons* to Menander in New York 

If these are the sane as the Graze tts of 1720, 
then they are a half silk. Samples have been 
preserved with the accounts, but have not been 
examined . 


ilAIRBINES Supplied by Collinsons* to Menander as early as 

1738. There are samples of carablets or "arbines 
superfine” in the Forney Collection among the 
Norwich samples. They are plain tabbies woven 
in mixed silk and wool, the warp and weft of 
different colours, thus giving a shot effect. 

They are listed among the half silks on a trade 
card of 177^ (James Hebert, British Museum) . 


INDIANS 8f These may bo a half silk since they occur on 

INDIAIIETS trade cards together with other half silks, but 

they are not in any of the lists headed 'Silk 
and Worsted Stuffs* etc. 


PRINCES STUFFS Listed with Prunellas on the trade card put out 

by James Hebert, quoted above. 
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ROSLTAS 


VENETIAN 

POPLINS 


Illlee Halsey, undated trade card in British 
Museum, probably before 17^5 when he is listed 
in the Directories in partnership with Philip 
Palmer • 


Supplied by the Collinsons* in the 17^* s. 
One trade card refers to "corded Venetians" 
suggesting a very heavily ribbed poplin. 
Venetian Poplins are listed among the half 
silks on James Hebert's card, quoted above. 



Appen<^ix 4 No. I 


Raw silk imported from the East Indies int 
I7OO-I706. After this date Bengal silk is 
Chinese or " East Indies Prom I707-I766 
silk imported. 


1700 


1741 

1701 

i; 76 ,f; 33 .l 4 

1742 

1702 

- 

1743 

1703 

£181,915.10.6 

1744 

1704 

£I 68 , 787 .t '7 

1745 

1705 

£ 37 , 162 . 0,8 

1746 

1706 

missing 

1747 

1707 

£10 ,,863.1.0 : 

1748 

1708 

£46,706.11.9 

1749 

1709 

£31,772.8 

1750 

1710 

£19,432.19.4 

1751 

I7II 

£25,669.12. 

1752 

1712 

missing 

1753 

I 7 T 3 

£ 7,374.8 

1754 

1714 

£I 7 ,I 80 .T 8 

1755 

1715 

£22,169. 

1756 

1716 

£30,862.14 

1757 

1717 

£53,553,17.4 

1758 

1718 

£87,610.19.4 

1759 

1719 

£28,716.15.8 

1760 

1720 

£31,269.14 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 
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I the Port of London from 
usually distinguished from 
the figures are thus of Bengal 


il84,B7I.I? 

£56,694.14.8 

£42,035 

£65,132.2 

£64,873.19.4 

£18,211.12 

£55,629.18.8 

£38,903.6.8 

£12,924.19.4 

£24,131.16 

£19,538.4 

£48,058.12.8 

£38,611.16.8 

£16,035.16 

£ 32 , 376.6 

£ 4,571.12 
£ 9,171.1.4 

£16,294.13.4 

£56,091.11.4 

£47,225.11.4 

£37,868.19.4 

£29,163.18.8 

£30,692.4 
£38,811.6 
£70', 339.17.4 



I 



Appenf^ix 4 «No. 2 . 

Raw thrown silk imported to the Port of London from China. This is 

entered in the Port Books under the general heading of the '• East Indies 
In some years, early in the century » no silk was apparently imported from 
China "but increased amounts appear In the general heading, suggesting that 
the Chinese silk has not been entered separately. 


1700 

- 

1741 

- 

1701 

41220.10 

1742 

£ 1,298.14.8 

1702 

- 

1743 

— 

1703 

- 

1744 

£ 1,949.11.4 

1704 

- 

1745 

£ 2,621.13.4 

1705 

— 

1746 

£ 1,163.16 

1706 

missing 

1747 

£ 1,046.16.8 

1707 

— 

1748 

£ 6,824.8 

1708 

£466.15.4 

1749 

£ 2,915.14.8 

1709 

— 

1750 

- 

1710 

— 

1791 

£33,572.7.4 

I7II 

£5.14.8 

1752 

£65,755.8.8 

1712 

missinxr 

1753 

£ 45 , 718.4 

1713 

£2,014.9 

1754 

£68,407.18 

1714 

£ 5 . 222 . 2.3 

1755 

£68,334.15 

1715 

£8,214.16 

1756 

£45,260.4.8 

1716 

£ 3 , 853.6 

1757 

£82,105.13 

1717 

— 

1758 

£ 9,956.5.4 

1718 

£ 13,035.17.4 

1759 

£ 16 , 294 . 13.4 

1719 

— 

1760 

£ 56 , 011 . 11.4 

1720 

£'/ 8 I.I 2 

176T 

£ 2 , 022 . 10.8 



1762 




1763 

t 9,772.15.4 



1764 

£ 3,707.14.5 



1765 

£ 4 59 . 5 . 


> 

1766 

£38,605.12. 
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Appen^lix 4 * No* 3 » Raw and throvm silk imported into the Port of London from Italy 
to^?ether with the fibres for the amounts of Italian silk imported from other 
sources. Negligeable amounts, of 4I50 or less, have been ignored. 


Raw 

1700 I. £ 17 , 493. 17 

S. 

1701 I. £8792. 2 

S. 

1702 I. £ 15 , 531 . 4 - 

S. 

1703 I. £12, 129. 15. 8 

S. 

1704 I.£ 9,013.8 

S. 

1705 I.£ 5,281,1 

S. 

1706 missing 

1707 I.£ 4,377.10 
'S.£ 1,840.18 

1708 I.£ 7,051.12 

S.£ 131.18 

1709 I.£ 345.8.9 

S. 

1710 I.£ 1,568.5 

S. 

1711 I.£ 4,662.5 

S.£ 54.8 

1712 missing s 

1713 I. £ 14,977 

S.£ 2,571.5 

1714 I. £18, 901. 14. 8 
S.£ 1,276.14" 

1715 I. £ 56 , 838. 7.4 
s. 530.2 

1716 I. £83, 794.2.4 

S.£4,60I .18 

1717 I. £68, 254 . 3 

3-£ 3,965.5 

ni8 I. £23, 771. 0.8 
S.£ 4,170.2 

1719 I. £ 14 , 133 . 5 
S.£ 2,862.16 

1720 I. £20, 162. 17 

8.£ 4,521.3 . 


Thrown 

0rgan7ine 

Or soy 

£98,502 

£13,915.4 

£98,502 

£16,471.7 

£20,378.9 

£1,302.. 8 

£78,141.10.6 

£13,739.17 

£594 

£34,555.4 

£ 4,268.11 


£76,712.8 

£12,798.1.10 


£52,542,5.10 
£ 4,740 

£ 3,941.11 


£34,111 

£3,638.1 


£6,400.16 

£ 782.16 


£34,922.6 
£ 3 , 794 . 8 

£5,523.6 


£11,538 

£1,575.12 


£31,610.10.3 
£ 263.7.6 

£2,012.2 


£25,221.12 
£ 562.5.6 

£256.10 


£125,840.8 

£4; 143. 18 


£ 17,855.12 

£ 843.12 


£207,393 

£1,140 


£ 7,334.16 

£ 513 


£185,893.16 

£ 16,516.13.6 

£ I6I.IO 


£317,622.8 

£6,540.15 

• 

£ 11,417 

£1,406 


£290,922 

£2,755 


£9,55^ 

£210,606 

£ 102.6 


£ 15,905.8 
£211,552.16 
£ 7,583.19.6 

£ 456 


£321,473.8 

£604.4 


£ 20,771.2 

£731.10 



I “• Italy 
S - Streights 
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Appendix 4 3 continued. 

Between I7OO and 1713 Italian silk was 
in Europe: 


Year Raw 

1701 H.a 260.2 

1702 H.*: 1732.10 
G.^ 1064.14 

1703 H.il 388. II 
G.i: 786.9 

1704 H.il2,08l.4.6 
G. — 

1705 H.i: 375.5 

G.£ 242.11 

1706 raiasin#? 

1707 H.£ 5,?I5.I4.I 

G. 

1708 H.H 6,083.3.4 

G. 

1709 H.i: 737.13.9 

G. 

1710 H.£ 2,899.7 

G — 

1711 H. £11, 358. 16. 8 

G. 

1712 missing 

1713 H. £ 3 , 402. 5. 4 

G* 


Thrown 


*11652. 8 

£ 129.17 

£15,966 

*1 6,915.2.6 
*182,335.8 
£ 6,704.8.6 
£101 , 104 . 4 
*1 1,937.19 

£114,686.8 

£ 9,181.7.6 

£197,907.12 

£ 6,382.17.3 
£ 61,035.12 
£ 3,253 
£142,724.15 
£ 9,853.15 
£172,995.14.6 
£ 13,590.3 

£ 34,831.13 
£ 3,486.7 


H — Holland 
G - Germany 
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also Imported from other sources 


Organ 7,ine 


£ 201.8 • 

£2,225.17 

£ 418.19 
£3,032.8 
£ 613.4 

£225.3 


£2,254.7 

£ 449.7 
£2,481.8 
£3,328.16 


£906.6 


\ 


i 
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Appendix U - No, 3 continued. Raw and throvai silk imported from Italy into the 
Port of London from 17M-1766 


Raw 

Thrown 



17M I.' 

s, 

V, 

£54,056, 

£ 1,774.16 

£252,963.3 
£ 13,010.17.6 
£ 26,534 


1742 I, 

s 

V 

£37,737.13.3 

£ 146.4 

£247,144.4 
£ 5,932.13.6 

£ 2,Vf9.4.3 


^743 I 
S 
V 

£81,390.1 
£ 1,278,19.4 

£311,322.12 
£ 7,032.14.6 
£ 2,334 


17M+ I. 

s. 

V 

£37,689.17 

£ 73.19 

£223,746 
£ 4,073.2.6 

£ 1,425.12 


174-5 I 
S 
V 

£42,615.12 

161,10 

£225,988.16 
£ 1,815.9 
£ 1,820.8 


174-6 I 
S 

V - 

£40,964.12 

£ 350:4 

£175,977.^2 
£ 3,705.^2<6 

£ 1,561.4 


1747 I 
S 
V 

£75,159.19.6 
£ 3,003.3 

£376,971.12 

£ 10,505.12 
£ 2,479.4 

• 

-1 "7' O T 

1 L 

3 
V 

£104.926,11 
£ 12,172 

£270,931.4 
£ 13,307.3.6 


1749 I 
S 
V 

£73,015.17 

£22,315.14 

£290,376 
£ i+4, 853. 12 
£ 269.10 

I = Italy 
3 = Streij^ts 
V = Venice 

1750 I 
S 

£30,355.17 • 
£12,662.9 

£ 43,303.12 
£ 47,235 



V 
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1751 I 

J 223 , 031. 17.4 

£ 259 , 553.8 

s 

J! 2 C, 143 .^ 

£ 47 , 731.12 

V 

- 

— 

1752 I 

£ 57 , 314.13 

£ 331,613 

s 

£ 17 , 937.11 

£ 50 , 574 . 2.6 

V 

- 

£ 240 

1753 I 

i:i27, 337. 13.3 

£ 293 , 453.3 

s 

'£ 21,711.11 

£ 4-6,048.19.6 

V 

- 

£ 566.3 

1754 I 

£62,044.18 

i? 97 , 733.4 

S 

£15,049.18.8 

£56,367.11.? 

V 

— 

£ 273.1.6 

1755 I 

£ 153 , 613 . 19.8 

£ 344 , 30?. 16 

s 

£ 17,545.8.4 

£ 68,057.6.6 

V 

— 

— 

1756 I 

£64,507.7 

£153,237.? 

s 

£ 9,218.16.4 

£ 44,044.17.6 

V 

— 

— 

1757 I 

£64,498.11.4 

£248,999.4 

s 

£15,313.6.4 

£ 32,715.9.3 

V 

£ 1,310.8.4 

£ 1,843.4 

1758 - 1 

£81, 55 ?. 19 . 4 

£444,044.8 

s 

£ 16 , 88?.?. 8 

£ 39,207.19.3 

V 

£ 374 

£ 5,898.5 

1759 I 

£45,883.11.4 

£306,970.16 

s 

£10,090.18.4 

£ 30,765.17.6 

V 

— 

— 

17^0 I 

£60,795.19.4 

£330,729.12 

s 

£II,I?I.I 3.8 

£ 33 , 2 ? 7 .I 0.3 

1761 I 

£ 75 , 339 . 3.8 

£554,136.18 

s 

£ 6,699.19.8 

£ 63,610.3.4 

176? I 

£ 55 , 573 . 8.6 

£258,364.16 

s 

£ 189.5.4 

£ 1,772.11.6 

17^3 I 

£ 135 , 335.6 

£610,896 

s 

£ 1,953.6 

£ 3,911.8.6 

17^4 T 

£T? 0 ,I 75 .T 6.8 

£507,526 

s 

£ ?,50O.?.8 

£ '’0,137.15.6 

17^^5 I 

£167, 01?. 5 

£ 413 . 976.6 

s 

£ 10,846 

£ 9,736.6 

17^)6 I 

£ 94 , 531.1 

£484,648.16 

s 

527.17 

£ 11,835.19 


Appendix 4 (ill) continue5. 


NB. No raw or thrown silk was imported from Venice from 
17^9-17^^ inclusive. 
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Appendix 4 No 3 continued. Other sources of Italian raw and thrown 
f?illc imported in the years 1741-1766. 



Raw 

Thrown 

1741-1744 - none 


1745 H. 

£ 2,165.16 


1746 H. 

£ 3,750.4 


1747 H. 

£ 2,058.14 


1748 H. 

£ 693.17.6 

£ 1347.10 

1749 H. 

£137,140 


1750 none 


1751 s 

£ 6,233.18 


1752-56 

none 


1757 G 

£ 46,107.2.4 

£ 82,997.8 

H 

£ 9,084.7.6 

£50,291.15.3 

1758 G 

£ 99,178.2 

£ 5 , 467 .3.6 

H 

£ 18,077.16 

£ 629.13 

1759 G 

£ 26,592.10.8 


H 

£ 2,514.11.8 


1760 G 

£ 46,730.14.8 


H 

£ 13,670.16.8 


1761 G 

£ 85,626.3.4 


H 

£ 19,618.11.4 


P 


£ 1,130.13.6 

1762 G 

£74,583.16.4 


H 

£ 11,733.19.4 


1763 G 

£ 25,711.1.8 


H 

£ 23,918.3 

£ 242.11 

1764 G 

£ 3,294.6.4 


H 

£ 177.7.4 


1765 G 

£ 11,875 


H 

£ 465.7.6 


G 

£ 2,151.7 


G - Germany, H - Holland, 

P - Portugal 


NB From 1747 until the end of the period £ 2-3,000 worth of Spanish raw sillc 
was imported from Spain every yeat, together with Spanish raw silk from 
Holland and Germany which varied in quantity from a few hundred to some 
£20,000 worth. 


In the years from I76O-I766 imports of raw silk from Spain ^ew rapidly i 
importance , ie : * 

1761 £28,386.12 1762 none 1763 £8891 (thrown silk) I764 £?o (ico 

1765 £79,214.16 1766 £132,280,8 9»668 

Spanish silk was said to he the equivalent of Italian in quality. The fs 
of imports from Spain thus offset those of imports from Italy * 



Appendix 4* No #4 


^8S 


Raw and Thrown silk imported to the Port of London from the Levant ( " Turkey 


Raw silk Thrown silk 


1700 £209,055.15 

1701 £261,884.8.8 

1702 £203,191.4.8 

1703 £ 54,853.12,4 

1704 £ 319,533 

1705 £214,213.12 

1706 missing 

1707 £ 7,872.2.8 

1708 £225,903.1.8 

1709 £ 377 , 204. 19. 2 i 


£1271.5 

£1049.16.6 

£269.10 


Husks & Nuts 
£52 


Ardass 


£2960.8. 


1743 £117,562.1.8 

1744 £-23,722.13 

1745 £199,522.4 

1746 £ 54,659.10.8 

1747 £153,684.5 

1748 £ 93,436.5 

1749 £161,452.8 

1750 £112,959.18 

1751 £159,906.5 

1752 £ 77,016.16 

1753 £145,920.7 

1754 £ 89,042.12 

1755 £ 3,291.9.8 

1756 £111,330.9 

1757 £181,606.15 (raw long) 

£ 4 , 53 I.I 5 . 4 (short or capiton) 

1758 

1759 

1760 


1761 


1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 


£240,152.4 
£ 17,226.7.8. 

£ 3,400 (from Straights) 

£ 135.5 (from Spain ) 

£129,669,4 

£ 12, 681. 8. 8 (from Streights) 
1: 542.6 (from Italy ) 

£ 50,505.6. 

£ 306 (frota Holland) 

£ 73,790.4 

£135,814.2.8 

£ 86,822.13.8 
£ 64,715.12 


£9.14 

£276 

£162.3 

£485.14.9 

£187.7 

£116.13 

£927.7.6 

£408.6 

£ 22.1 


Turkish raw silk 


1710 

£* 313.13 

£269.10 



imported from Italy 

I7II 

£383,435.5.8 






1712 

missing 






1713 

£402, 18?. 12 

£a90 ( Italian 

) 

£ 

1,018.10.3 

1714 

£148,636.4.10 

£3824 

ft 

£84.8 

£ 

2,089.17.4 

1715 

£233,096.18.4 

£879.11 

tl 

£105.5 

£ 

7,356.9.4 

1716 

£ 88,992.9 




£ 

3,668 

1717 

£291,401.19.2 

£126.3.6 

tt 

£94.10 


£68 

1718 

£283,887.16.4 

£1470 

ft 

£361.2 



1719 

£ 93,449.19.10 

£165.17 

fl 

£186.2 



1720 

£339,764.16 



£115.4 



1741 

£275,548.15 

£2653.4 


£16.9 



1742 

£ I. 10. 8 

£2449.4 







Exports of woven silks to Ireland « 1700 ~ I766« Appendix A 


Year From London From Outports 


1700 

£.176.15 

1701 

£. 98 

1702 

£ 33.5 

1703 

£640.10 

I7o4 

£162.15 

1705 

- 

1706 

- missing 

1707 

- 

1708 

- 

1709 

- 

1710 

- 

17II 

- 

1712 

missing 

1713 

£294 

1714 

£556.10 

1715 

£423.10 

1716 

£1,009.15 

1717 

£ 669.7.6 

1718 

£1,885.17.6 

1719 

£ 899.10 

1720 

£1,100.15 

1721 

£4298.17.6 

1722 

£5159.8.9. 

1723 

£IO,i85.I7.6. 

1724 

£7750.15 

1725 

£93^5 

1726- 

£15,542.12.6. 

1727 

£11,467.8.5. 

1728 

£8736.6.7. 

1729 

£8606.10 

1730 

£94 o 2.4.I. 

1731 

£12,579.2.2. 

1732 

£12,280.5.11 

1733 

£15,891.19.^. 

173^ 

£7619.10 

1735 

£12,55^.5.7 

1736 

£9532.19.1 

1737 

£12,049.17 

1738 

£6407.1.7. 

1739 

£170.19.1. 

1740 

£1514.7.2. 


£8121.15 

£ 8047 . 7.6 

£6764.12.6 

£4762.12.6 
£2966.13.9 
£7311 *10 

£7948.10 

£10,046.6.3. 

^^'.7,993.2.6. 

£ 9 , 973.5 

£ 5,049.12.6. 

£ 5,945.15 

S ' 3,665.7.6. 

£ 4,192.2.6. 

£ 6,360.7.6. 

£ 6,930. 
s 6,396.5. 

£ 4361.17.6 
£ 6368.5. 


£ 3337.15 
£ 4968.5 
£ 8538.5 ‘ 

£ 5288.10 
£ 8363.5 
£ 13 , 165.5 

Kissing * 

£ 6467.15.7 
£ 6954 . 5.7 
£ 7849.10.4 
£10,477.13.1 
£ 9371.18.1 
£13,806.16.10 
£ 6018.7.2 

£11,405.12.6 

: 7892.18.9 
£ 9075.5.7 
£ 4057 . 5 .^ 

£ 8909 . 0.7 
£ 5981.18.9 


^9C 


• The i'ort Book for 1727 missing, 
have been taken from the MS digest in 


The figures of exports from London 
the House of Lords MSS. 



ExDorts of woven silks to Ireland ( continued ). Appendix ^ No.^ continued 


17^1 

£ 

835.19 

£ 19 , 848 , 10 . 

17^2 

£ 

776.2.6. 

£ 12 , 505,15 

17^3 

£ 

902.2.6 

£ 24 , 655 . 5.11 

17 ^^ 


- 

£ 15 , 406 . 11.5 

17^5 

£ 

197.15 

£ 12,366 

17^6 


- 

£7609.15.1. 

17^7 

£ 

175 

£ 18 , 522 . 

17^8 

£ 

196 

£15,100.15 

1749 

£ 577 . 11.10 

£ 256.15.9. 

1750 

£ 

506.5.9 

£ 518.0. 

1751 

£ 

618.5.9 

£20,581.1.10 

1752 

£ 

794.5.'’ 

£19,489.15 

1753 

£I 

, 537.14 

£ 1,057.1.10 

175 ^ 

£2 

,059.15 

£ 565.14.4 

1755 

£I 

,391.15.11 

£ 21 , 645.4 

1756 

£ 

22 . I . 10 

£ 16 , 848 . 4.8 

1757 

£ 

I 4 . 

£25,538.7.2. 

1758 

£ 

121.19.I 

£27,537.13.5. 

1759 

£ 

58.18.1 

£ 34 , 601 . 10.11 

1760 

£ 

43.15 

£ 26 , 270 . 2.6 

1761 

£ 

154 

£ 33 , 522 , 3 . 6 . 

1762 

£ 

8.15 

£26,254.7.6. 

1763 

£ 

450.12.2 

£ 13 , 173 . 15 . 7 . 

1764 , 

£ 

764.4 

£ 9,778.5.5 

1765 

£ 

228.14 

£ 30 , 924 , 11.6 

1766 

£ 

539 . 13. I 

£14,966.15.3. 



Exports 

of Woven silks to 

Holland 

Year 

From London 

Year 

1700 

£ 4888 . 12.6 

1734 

1701 

£ 4936.15 

1735 

1702 

£ 5307.15 

1736 

1703 

£ 7386.15 

1737 

1704 

£6482 

1738 

1705 

£ 78.6 

1739 

1706 

Missing 

1740 

1707 

£ 8474 . 7.6 

1741 

1708 

£ 13 , 242.5 

1742 

1709 

£ 10 , 435.5 

1745 

1710 

£ 13 , 169 . 3 . 9 . 

1744 

1711 

£ 12 , 461.15 

1745 

1712 

Missing 

1746 

1713 

£ 10 , 142 . 2.6 

£ 14 , 496 . 2.6 

1747 

1714 

1748 

1715 

£ 9189 . 5 . 

1749 

1716 

£ 8212 . 15 . 

1750 

1717 

£ 10 , 826 . 7 . 6 . 

1751 

1718 

£ 6705 . 2 . 6 . 

1752 

1719 

£ 6974 . 12 , 6 . 

1753 

1720 

£ 5949 . 2 . 6 . 

1754 

1721 

£ 6849.10 

1755 

1722 

£ 5082 . 17 . 6 . 

1756 

1723 

£ 4668 . 2.6 

1757 

1724 

£ 5054 . 17.6 

1758 

1725 

£ 780 . 18.9 

1759 

1726 

£ 4098 . 1.3 

1760 

1727 

£ 4 i 4 i. 7 . 6 . 

1761 

1726 

£ 4467 . 6.3 

1762 

1729 

£ 5357 . 3.9 

1763 

1730 

£ 6033 . 2.6 

1764 

1731 

£ 5272 . 10.7 

1765 

1732 

1733 

£ 5940 . 16.3 
£ 5405 . 10.7 

1766 


1700-1766 Apf endiK 4. No 6. 


From London 

£ 5823.15.5 
£ 5586 . 2.2 

£ 5289. II. 10 

£ 5329.16.10 

£ 5713 . 19 -^ 

£ 7504 . 3.9 
£ 5609.19.1 
£ 5150 . 15 . II 
£ 6979 . 19.8 
£ 8664.5 
£ 12 , 053 . 2.6 
£12,146.15 

£ 15 » 258. 5 

£14,703.1.7 
£ 11 , 431 . 10.11 
£ 10 , 778 . 15.11 
£ 7983 . 18.9 
£ 9364.18 
£ 8097 . 9.4 
£ 11 , 294.10 
£ 8456 
£ 11 , 665 . 5.7 

•£ 8199 . 10. 4 
£ 8673 . 6.6 
£11,873.4 
£14,758.3.9 
£10,393.11.6 

£ 12 , 503 . 6.3 

£ 13 , 636 . 13.1 

£ 11 , 227 . 15.5 

£ 9016 . 19.8 
£ 7999.11.6 
£ 7858 . 9.8 



Exports of Woven Silks to 


Year 

From London 

1700 

£6051.12.6 

1701 

£6461 . 

1702 

£4844. 

1703 

£4434.18.9 

1704 

£5781.2.6. 

1705 

£8168.2.6. 

1706 

Missing 

1707 

£8622.5 

1708 

£10,828.2.6. 

1709 

£9,511.15 

1710 

£11,543. 

17II 

£9714.5 

1712. 

Missing 

1715 

£5714.12.6. 

1714 

£10,997.17.6 

1715 

£8939 

1716 . 

£10,055.10 

1717 

£7,719.5. 

1718 

£7,765.12.6. 

1719 

£4866.15 

1720 

£5295.10 

1721 

£.7495.10 

1722 

£7551.5 

1723 

£6728.6.3. 

1724 

£6231.15 

1725 

' £5215.17.6 

1726 

£5928.11.5 

1727 

£4080.11.5 

1728 

£4256.17.6 

1729 

£3550.15 

1730 

£5054.12.9. 

1731 

£4357.5.7 

1752 

£5341 

1755 

£5826.16.4. 


Germa 




1734 

1735 

1736 

1737 

1738 
1759 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 
1765 

I?64 

1765 

1V66 


1700-1766, Appendix 4-. No. 




£3882.11.10 

£5775.0.7 

£6612.16.3 

£ 7165 . 5.4 

£6407.10.4. 

£7538.4.8. 

£6702.16.7. 

£7730.8.1 

£7125.4.8. 

£9072.17.6 

£9088.1.7 

£8170.15 

£8690.3.5. 

£10,115.18.1 

£12,029.14.4. 

£16,098.9.4. 

£14,778.6.3. 

£18,164,11.3 

£28,466.9.8. 

£24,253.5. 

£28,586.5. 

£24,006.^.5. 

£19,316.14.4. 

£10,336.16.3 

£11,858.4.4. 

£ 10 , 477 . 5 . 

£ 8559 . 11.6 

£9305.1.6. 

£8509.17.6. 

£5780.15.11 

£ 6745 . 5.11 

£42,757.19.4 

£30,946.13.5. 



I 


Exports 

of Woven silks to 
From London 

Portugal 

1700 

£ 4858.17.6 

1734 

1701 

£ 9271.10 

1735 

1702 

£ 5514.5 

1736 

1705 

£ 8365 

1737 

1704 

£ 8008 

1738 

1705 

£ 9869.2.6 

1759 

1706 

Missing]; 

1740 

1707 

£ 7465 .18.9 

1741 

1708 

£ 5972.10 

1742 

1709 

£ 7488.5 

1743 

1710 

£ 7233.12.6 

1744 

I7II 

£ 2324 

1745 

1712 

Missing 

1746 

1713 

£ 9623.5 

1747 

1714 

£18,881.12,6 

1748 

1715 

£14,458.10 

1749 

1716 

£14,965.2.6 

1750 

1717 

£11,561.0.11 

1751 

1718 

£ 7.^95.10 

1752 

1719 

£11,990.2.6 

1753 

1720 

£14,728. 

1754 

1721 

£13,122.10 

1755 

1722 

£17,086.2.6 

1756 

1723 

£16,055.7.6 

1757 

1724 

£10,132.1.3 

1758 

1725 

£20,102.5 

1759 

1726 

£16,822.15 

1760 

1727 

£12,141.14.4 

£18,050.7.6 

1761 

1728 

1762 

1729 

£11,292.6,5 

1763 

1730 

£17,200.6.3 

1764 

1731 

£16,388.4.2 

1765 

1732 

£19,059.7.2 

1766 

1735 

£14,569.5.11 

, 


I70O-I766 Appendix 4, No. 8. 


£11,345.9.4 

£11,379.5.5 

£15,741.0.7 

£10,406.9.8 

£12,290.17.2 

£17,864,2.3.. 

£ 9826. 0,8d 

£14,233.8.1 

£10,713.12.2 

£14,432.5 

£ 7856.12.6 

£14,297.10 
£14,005.15.11 
£12,562.3.1 
£ 8077.2.6 
£ 8726.16.3 

£24,270.6.3 

£18,721.16.6 

£16,120.6.10 

£15.627,10 

£22,357.2.6 

£20,851.0.7 

£16,923.16.3 

£11,105.3.5 

£ 8216.5 
£12,470.1.3 
£12,495.19.8 
£ 8071.6,6 

£ 5234.15.9 
£ 6074.13.9 

£ 9173.14.4 

£ 3744.7.4 
£ 5179.2.6 
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Exports of Woven silks to the West Indies, 1700-1766 4- No: 7. 

• = including outports, ♦• = a greater amount exported from the outporte 

than from London, 


Year Barbados 

Jamaica 


TOTAL 


1700 •£60'79.I8.9 

*£5525.5 


£11,405. 3. q 


1701 •£9281.2.6 

*£6862.12.6 


£1#^, 143. 15 


1702 •£4545.17.6 

*£7106.15 


£11,650.12.6 

X 

1703 •£3597.2.6 

*£7820.19.4)6 

West Indies 

£11, 41^'’.!^. 10 

1704 *£8245.2.6 

*£1631 

£703.10 

£10,579.17.6 


1705 *£4732 

*£16,841.2.6 

£1029 

£79,602.17.6 


1706 

- 

> 



1707 •£4261.1.3 

£10,998.6.3 

£1957.7.6 

£17,716.15 


1708 *£9705.10 

•£15,302.17.6 

£4803.15 

£20,812.^.6 


1709 *£9617.8.9 

*£24,192.17.6 

£3258.10 

£37,06^.16.3 


1710 •£4794.11.3 

*£8254.15 

£2506 

£15,555.6.3 


17II *£8056.2.6 

*£6090.17.6 

£3108 

£17,755 


1712 

- 

- 



1715 *£5080.5 

•£6132 

£3265.10 

£14,477.15 

Spanish We 

1714 *£5097.6.3 

*£7395.10 

*£3441.16.3 

£15,934.17.6 

Indies. 

1715 *£6402.7.6 

*£5520. 12 06 

*£5164,17,6- 

£12,887.17.6 

£27,480.5 

1716 *£7797.2.6 

*£7390.15 

£2105.5 

£17,793.7 


1717 *£7721.7.6 

*£8646.15 

£2924.5 

£19,909.7.6 

£19,320 

1718 *£8896.2.6 

*£12,315.17.6 

£384167.10 

£59,377.10 


1719 *£4786.5 

*£7056 

*£3631.5 

£15.473.10 


1720 *£5082.12.6 

*£6528.16.5 

£3381.17.6 

£12,993.6.3 



Part II I72I-40 ( no figures for the outports are 


included in these years ) 


1721 £1659 

1722 £1876 
1723 £1655.10 

1724 £4356.16 

1725 £3660.2.6 

1726 £3169.13.9 

1727 £2698.1.3 

1728 £1913.16.11 

1729 £ 2374.15 

1730 £2124.1.3 

1731 £ 1810 . 9.8 

1732 £2324.19.9 

1735 £1261.6.3 

1734 £632.19.2 

1735 £877.3.9 

1736 £567.4.5 

1737 £628.4.8 
^738 £1745.10.4 

1739 £981.1.10 

1740 £1206.1.7 


£3465 

£6173.2.6 

£ 2068.10 

£ 7547 . 7.6 

£7326,14 

£ 5197 . 5.7 

£ 19 , 151 . 16.3 

£5078.16.6 

£7518.8.9 

£5085.6.5 

£4055.5.11 

£3248.19.9 

£5141.5.7 

£3357.11.10 

£5081.9.3 - 

£3417.6.3 

£ 3561 . 9.5 

£504l.6.3 

£3136.13.1 

£4276.17.10 


TOTAL 

£6084.15 £II,?0R.I5 

£2884 £10,933.2.6 

£5659.18.9 £ 9,383.18.9 
£5828.16.3 £17,532.19.9 

£16,271 .I.5£?7,257.‘I7.9 


£5310. 3. i 

£ 5155.5 

£4552.12.6 

£4773.4.8 

£5778.1.3 

£ 3059 . 6.7 

£ 3037 . 17.9 

£2659 

£3522.10.7 

£7142.19.3 

£ 6541 . 3.5 

£6628.6,10 

£‘^551 

£4917.10 

£7619.1.3 


£13,677.2.5 

£^5,005.2.6 

£19,131.11.1 

£ 11 , 545 . 5.11 
£14,666.8,5 
£1?, 985. 8. 9 
£ 8 , 925 . 2.2 
£ 8 , 611 . 17.3 

£7,513.1.7 

£13,101.12.3 

£ 16 , 525 .^ 4.1 

£10, 818. O.II 
£12,337.16.3 
£ 9 , 035.^.11 
£13,102.0.8 


£339.10 

£ 3923.10 

£1613.10 

£5281.10 

£17,048.1.5 

£824.5 

£1.15 

£17,843.17.6 

£670.5 


£ 59 . 12.2 


£I4I.I5 



I 
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App^f^clix A- . No‘ 9 continued. 


Exports of Woven Silks to the West Indies I 7 OO- I 766 . Part III I 74 I -66 
( • = including outports, •* = a greater amount exported from the outports 
than from London ) 


Yeir 


1741 

1742 

1745 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 


Barbados 

Jamaica 

West Indies 
in general 

'fOTAL 

•£ 1163.15 

•£ 6737 . 7.9 

•£ 12 , 782 . 8.9 

£ 20 , 683 . 11.6 

•£ 4690 . 4,4 

•£ 12 , 667 . 9.8 

•£ 21 , 178 . 14.4 

£ 38 , 536 . 8.4 

*£ 1547 . 13.1 

•£ 12 , 115.10 

*£ 12,556 

£ 26 , 219 . 3.1 

•£ 285.5 

•£ 605 . 17.2 

•£ 5669.15 

£ 4 , 560 . 17.2 

■£ 950.5 

•£I 886 .I 0 

£2667 

£ 5 , 503.15 

•£ 2016 . 2.2 

•£ 5604 . 5,5 

•£ 7422 . 16.10 

£ 15 , 043 . 4.3 

•£ 1429,15 

£ 5578 . 11.5 

•£ 7146.9 

£ 14 , 154 . 15.3 

•£ 1712 . 16.5 

•£ 5640 . 8 . 9 . 

£ 6506 . 16.6 

£ 11 , 860.1 .6 

•£ 2655 . 10.3 

•£ 4770 . 5.11 

•£ 3577 . 10.11 

£ 11 , 003 . 7.1 

•£ 2954 . 15.1 

•£ 3230 . 18.9 

— 

£ 6 , 185 . 11.10 

•£ 5858 . 19.4 

•£ 4559 . 1.6 

— 

£ 8 , 418 . 0 . IC 

•£ 527 . 1.6 

•£ 4755 . 16.10 

— 

£ 5 , 282 . 18.4 

•£ 5850 . 10.11 

•£ 6691 . 0.6 


£ 10 , 541 . 11.5 

•£ 2858.10 

•£ 6600 . 2,6 


£ 9 , 438 . 12.6 

•£ 4756 . 11.10 

•£ 6467 . 0.3 

- 

£ 11 , 203 . 12.1 

•£ 5254 . 11.10 

•£ 5332 . 7.2 

— 

£ 10 , 586.19 

•£ 6901 . 15.7 

•£ 5268 , 15.5 

— 

£ 10 , 170.9 

•£ 6863 . 18.8 

•£ 8469 . 15.7 

- 

£ 15 , 433 . 14.3 

•£ 4829 . 15.5 

•£ 18 , 052 . 2.5 

- 

£ 22 , 881 . 15.10 

•£ 7189 . 19.7 

•£ 15 , 099 . 5.10 

- 

£ 20 , 289 . 5.5 

•£ 9185 . 2.5 

•£ 9365.9 


£ 18 , 548 . 11.5 

•£ 12 , 809 . 11.5 

•£ 15 , 187 . 19.11 

- 

£ 15 , 997 . 11.2 

♦£ 5896 . 5.3 

•£ 7741 . 15.5 ' 

£ 1864 . 5,9 

£ 13 , 502 . 2.5 

•£ 56 l 4 .l 4.4 

£ 10 , 487 , 17.2 

— 

£ 16 , 102 . 11.6 

•£ 2550 . 5.11 

•£I 3 iI 0 .I.I 0 

£91 

£ 3 , 860 . 7.9 

•£ 2453 . 5.7 

•£I 828 .I 4 .II 

£ 59 . 14.4 

£ 4 , 321 . 14.10 
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Exports 

of Woven Silks 

to the American Colonies 

I7OO-I766 ( not including 


,tbe West 

Indies ) Appendijc 4- . No: 

10 . 

* - including outports 


Tear 

New England 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia &: 
Maryland 

Carolina 

TOTAL 

1700 

£4545.5 

£1113.17.6 

£564.16.3 

£2185.15 

£ 168 4 

377. 13. 9 

1701 

£4573.12.6 

£1555.15 

£585.7.6 

£3049.16.3 

£ 562 

10.326.11.3 

1702 • 

£3077.16.5 

£ 847 

£204.15 

• £ 394.10 

•£ 391.2.6 

4,915.3.9 

1703 

£3099.5 

£ 402.12 

£204,15 

£2262.15 

•£ 314.2.6 £ 

6,283.9. 

1704 

£5992 

£ 616.17.6 

£500.10 

• £510 

•£ 195.15 ^ 

13,183.1^.11 

•1705 

£2609.5 

£ 574 

£575.15 

• £493.18.9 

£ 204.15 a: 

4.457.13.9 

1706 

- 


- 

- 

- 


1707 

•£8460.I5 

• £853.2.6 

£428.15 

* £4473.17.6 

••£ I84.II i 

14,401.1. 

1708 

•£11,055.12.6 

• £2028.5 

•£24l.I0 

£1254.15 

£ 436,12.6s: 

15, ^1^.15 

1709 

•£I3,048 

• £1529.10 

£194.5 

• £1414.8.9. 

•£ 2257.10 4 

1^,443.13.9 

1710 

•£17,974.5 

• £2175.5 

•£386.15 

• £3416 

£ 1316 a: 

25,26^.5 

171I 

•£17,650.10 

• £2696.15 

•£1235.10 

• £2096.10 

•£ 1589 4 

25,268.5 

1712 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1715 

•£ 8974.17.6 

£I 401.15 

*£1155 

• £1627.10 

•£ 1256.10 3 i 

14,415.1^.6 

1714 

•£ 891.4 

• £7120^5 

•£1643,5 

£339.10 

•£ 1123. 10 

11,117.14 

1715 

£ 5708.10 

• £1466.10 

•£524.2.6 

• £4726.6.3 

£ 250.5 a 

12,450.9.? 

1716 

£ 5227 *-5 

£1342.5 

•£1309.17.6 

• £5413.5 

•£ 761.5 a. 

14,053.17.6 

1717 

•£ 8412.5 

• £3237.10 

•£1202.5 

• £6675.7.6 

•£ 1153. 5 a: 

20,680.12.6 

1718 

•£13,465.7.6 

• £4142.5 

•£2215.10 

• £6025.5 

£ 936.5 a: 

26,784.12.^ 

1719 

•£ 6912.10 

• £3146.1.3 

•£1269.12.6 

• £5323.10 

£ 647.10 a: 

17,20?. 3. 

1720 

•£ 4326 

• £1394.15 

•£1223.5 

•• £3954.11.3 

£ 985.5. a: 

11,8^3.1“ .3 




Part II 

1721- 1740. In 

these years the 

outports have 



j 

not been taken 

into account. 







New England 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia & 

Carolina 







Maryland 


total 

1721 

£3639.2.6 

£1596 

£ 922.5 

£3080 

£ 633.10 


^,^70.17.6 

1722 

£7529.16.3 

£1306.7.6 

£ 970.7.6 

£3435.13.9 

£ 478.12.6 

i. 

I3,7?0.l7.f 

1723 

£9044 

£2208.10 

£ 904.15 

£2571.3.9 

£1944.5 

L 

16,672.17.9 

1724 

£15,955.7.6 

£2316.9 

£3009.11.3 

£918.9 

£ 903 

L 

21, 10?. 16. 9 

1725 

£17,503.10 

£4200 

£3627.15 

£5832.15 

£2360.6.3 

L 

33,S?4.6.? 

1726 

£10,379.7.3 

£4356.3.9 

£1868.2.6 

£3262 

£1247.15 

L 

21,117.8.6 

1727 

£ 9221.12.6 

£1657.13.9 

£1339.13.9 

£2773.15 

£ 705.5 

L 

15,698 

1728 

£11,321 

£2435.9.1 

£2117.1.3 

£2807.17.6 

£ 540.15 

L 

I9,??''.o.ic 

1729 

£ 7863.1.7 

£2698.12.3 

£1549.3.9 

£1891.15 

£1354.18.9 

L 

15, 357. II. H 

1730 

£ 9206.15 

£2518.18.2 

£ 3447.5.5 

£2796.1.3 

£1441.2.6 

1 

19,410.0.4 

1731 

£ 6902 

£2230,7.6 

£2262.12.9 

£2443.2.2 

£1699.2.9 

L 

15,537.5.2 

1732 

£ 8437.10.4 

£2454.7.6 

£1830.14.4 

£1798.4.8 

£1555.7.6 

L 

15,876.4.4 

1733 

£ 9266.7.2 

£2152.16.7 

£1348.3.2 

£2337.4.9 

£1777.4.8 


16 ,881 .16.4 

1734 

£ 6179.7.2 

£4098.16.6 

£2144. i. 6 

£2112 

£1650.15.11 

L 

16,185.1 1 

1735 

£ 7122.I6.6 

£2105.18.3 

£3168.11,10 

£2666.15,7 

£2603. 15‘. 7 

i 

17,66-. n 

1736 

£ 6887.4.8 

£3152.16.10 

£3951.5.5 

£2866,5.8 

£2141.17.10 

a 

I. 8,~~9 Q c 

1737 

£ 7357.6.7 

£2885.17.2 

£1563.14.8 

£3137.10.8 

£1209.7.2 


16.I57.TA •> 

1738 

£ 7839.4.8 

£4005.8.5 

£3515.3.2 

£4019.17.2 

£1944.11.7 

£ 

21 12 A ^ 

739 

£ 7228 

£3214.15 

£3594.14.4 

£2477.4,8 

£2228.1.7 

£ 

7,10 

1740 

£ 4352.9.4 

£2054.5.7 

£1626.1.7 

£2744.15.4 

£2505.4.8 


^ % ( U41 • i j • 7 

11,656.14.11 
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Appendix 4- No. 10 
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17^1 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 


New En#^land 
•£ 4648.2 

•£ 5392,16.10 
•£ 5405.15 

•£ 5748 

£ 4561 

•£ 6^93.11,10 
•£ 7426.17.9 
*£ 7242.16.5 
•£10,039.19.4 
£10,664.18.9 
£11,586.6.3 
*£ 9784.11.6 
•£14,424.16.3 
£13,288.3.9 
£14,069.2.6 

•£25,578.17.6 

•£19,638.16.6 

•£37,615.0.11 

•£44,651.13.11 

•£58,082.14.4 

•£28,851.0.11 

•£15,910.0.3 

•£14,838.7.6 

•£22,087.5.11 
•£ii, 814.2.9 

£11,714.14.4 


New York 

•£2954 

•£5615.1.10 

£4921 

£3451.17.6 

£1146.5 

£4373.18.1 

£7074.5.3 

•£7242.7.6 

£8419.5 

•£4599.6.3 

•£5839.6.3 

•£12,559.4 

•£17,696 

£7373.19 

•£9670.18.9 

•£10,895.12.1 

•£25,278.14.11 

•£30,396.3.9 • 

•£65,107 

•£47,935.13.5 

•£31,111.16.3 

•£35,433.13.4 

•£16,960.0.3 

•£47,470.10 

•£9301.15.10 

•£10,947.15.5 


Pennsylvania 
•£3068 '.1 9 

•£3023.4.8 

•£2250.10 

•£2413.15.11 

£1711.10 

£2486.15 

£3155.5 

£2151.5.9 

£8987.2.6 

•£7129.1.3 

•£4262.16.7 
£8392.11.3 
•£II,284 
•£12,554.18.9 
•£ 9064.13.5 
£10,679.5.3 
•£15,418.11.10 
£20,872.15.11 
•£46,233.11.6 

•£86,172.14.8 

•£24,458.8.9 

•£ 22 , 226 . 10.7 

£14,902.13.5 

£35.^37.5.8 

•£13,318.16.2 

£ 9554.11.3 


Virfirinia & 
Maryland 

•£4476.7.9 

•£468l.l8.I 

•£9585.1.6 

•£4961.13.8 

•£3036.9.4 

•£4121.11.6 

•£1498 

•£2517.7.5 

•£4l4l.9.7 

•£6794.9.8 

•£7010.7.9 

•£9258.3.1 

•£5796.17.6 

•£5991.0.3 

•£3926.2.6 

•£5022.5.7 

•£4720.8.1 

•£7593.9.4 

•£11,528.13.5 

•£26,660.9.7 

•£17,422.6.10 

•£12,355.8.8 

•£9121.19.8 

•£12,536.19.11 

•£2316.9 

•£2589.19.9 


Appendix 4. II 

Raw silk imported to the Port of London from Persia via Russia. 

r ' 

1742-1766 


1742 

L 3917.18.8 

1754 

£ 

5,347. 

1743 

£17,026.18.4 

£17,376.11 

1755 

£ 

lOI. 

1744 

1756 

£ 

154 

1745 

£25,921.12 

1757 


— 

1746 

£25,742.5 

' 1758 

£ 

4976.8 

1747 

£19,097.4.8 

1759 

£ 

623. 

1748 

£ 8,916.10 

1760 


— 

1749 

£10,412.12 

1761 


— 

1750 

— 

1762 


— 

1751 

£ 4,083.8 

1763 

£ 

3,995 

1752 

£ 7,978.19 

1764 


— 

1753 

£ 1,190 

1765 


— 



1766 


— 


Carolina 


total 


£4884.18 
£2497.5 ^ 

£ 952 
£1811.5 
£ 952 

£1625.19.4 

£2297.15 

•£3101.8.9 

£3101.8.9 (? 
•£2658.11.6 

•£4208.6.3 

£5889.1.6 

£5298.11.3 

£4694.11.10 

£5979.6.3 

£6275.5.8 
£8061 .*^.3 
•£9357.9.4 
•£IO,77C 
•£14,306.4.11 

^^14,473.5.3 

£15,312.14.4 

£8978.9.8 

£17,244.7.9 

•£6ll8.l8.8 

£4282.13.9 


^ ^0,032.6.9 
^ ?I,2I0.6.5 
^ 23,114. 6. b 
^ T8,386 .i?.i 
- 11,207.4.4 
19,101.15.9 
^ 21, 45?. 3 

/ ??»255.3.8 
34,689.5.? 

£ 31,246.7.5 
£ 32,907.3.1 
£ 45,823.11,^ 

£ 54,500.5 
£ 43,902.13.7 

£ 42,710.3.5 

£ 58,451.6.1 

£ 73,117.16.7 
£105,834.19.3 

£178,290.18.10 

£233,157.16.11 

£116,316,18 

£101,238.7.2 

£ 64,801.10.6 
£134,776.5.3 
£ 42,870.2.5 
£ 39,089.12.6 
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APPENDIX 5. 

It was decided to petition Parliament or some 
other official body on at least 14 occasions 
in the period* (A few years are missing, and 
once or twice it is not clear, either because 
of the handwriting or for some other reason, 
what did happen) • 


Date Subject 


Text in Court Text elsewhere 
Books 


May 20, 1713 Trade with France. 


No House of Lords MSS. 

(Calendar, Vol. 10, 1712 
' 14, p. 105 No. 44). 


July 8, 1715 East India Silks. 


Yes 

(29th August) 


Oct. 29, 1717 Weavers Company to No 

appoint people to seize 
foreign woven silks. 

Feb. 3, 1718 To make the Port of No 

London a Free Port for 
the importing of Irish 
w6ol and yarn. 


Report among Customs' 
Papers of this incident. 


March 7, 17l8 To Commons against No 

Smugglers. 

March 13, 1718 To Lords against No House of Lords MSS. 

Smugglers. 


Jan* 19 f 1719 take Duty off English No House of Commons 

* wrought silk and intro- Journals, Vol. I9, p. 

duce a draw-back instead. 



6oo 


Date 

Sep. 1719 


Aug. 7* 1720 


April 17 « 1720 


Dec. 19 f 1720 

Feb. 22, 1721 

1721 


Jan. 23, 1722 


March I6, 1726 


Nov. 8 8t lit 

1728 


Sub.iect 


Text in Court Text elsewhere 

Books 


To Lords Justices on No 

printed calicoes, 
referred to Commissioners 
for Trades and 
Plantations. 


Referred to House of 
Commons with a group of 
other papers (see pp. 

133-*^ ot Journals of 
Commissioners for Trades 
and Plantations) and 
printed in House of 
Commons Journals, Vol. 19 t 

P* 


To House of Lords to be 
heard for the Calico Bill 
against the East India 
Company (since the Bill 
had passed the Commons) * 

For the Calico Bill which 
had passed the Commons and 
had gone to the Lords. 

Against printed 
Calicoes to Commons. 


Against printed 
Calicoes to Lords. 

To make Act against 
East India Goods more 
effectual. 


Yes (Dec. 19, 1720 version 
to Commons) . 

(Feb. 22, 1721 version 
to Lords)* 


No House of Lords MSS. 


Yes 


Yes Also in House of Lords 
MSS. 


No House of Commons 

Journals, Vol. 19« 

p. 679. 


For passing of Bill to No House of Lords MSS. 
encourage English 
Manu f ac ture s . 


Against Throwsters 

Bill on imported Yes 

thrown Silk. 


On Public Mournings No 

to the King. 



Date 


Subject 


Te 2 !:t in Court 
Books 


TftT:t elsewhere 


Jan« 29 , 17^3 Against Bill seeking to Yes 

prohibit use and wear 
of gold and silver 
thread, etc* 

House of Coounons 
Journals, Vol* 27 t P* 


Journal of Commissioners 
for Trades and 
Plantations, p* 123* 

Jan. 29, 1766 To Parliament on Foreign Yes 

Wrought Silk* 

March 11, 1766 As above: altered text* Yes. 


April 29, 1757 To bring in raw Silk No 

overland or in neutral 
ships* 

Dec* 19 , 1764 Memorial to Treasury on No 

Decline of Silk Trade. 


It is curious that a few of the petitions presented 
by the Company are not recorded in the Court Books, and that one 
or two Bills passing through parliament which would seem to have 
concerned the Company are also allowed to pass without comment: 
(for instance, a Gold and Silver Lace Bill of 17 )• 
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APf^NOIX 6. 


CUSTOMERS IN THE BOAA^lQUET ACCOUNT BOCjK 1758»64 
(Bills and Proaissory Notes). For Bales of Silk. 






1760 




12^ 



After 

IzE" 


SIUCMEN 

Jfts68 Bp&ni £l6^*10* £3^^* £193 *11 •6* 

£ 167 . 10 . £ 197 . 12 . 0 . 


Also occurs 
in later 
A/C book. 


Peter Cazalet 
A Wm. Cooke 

Cockayne 8c Upfold £350.15. 

John Cranke £l42.5. IjAI^.3. £3^6.10. 

Qurnell 8e Hoars £1^9.7. 

Edward Ingram^^^^^ 2*.^ Tee 

£200.13. 

£ 193 . 1 ^. 


Selwyn 8c 
Sharrer 


£168.6. £593.9. 

£584.7. 


John Sharrer 


Upfold 8c £376. 4.£171.14. 
Frith 


James Vere £300. 


£ 182 . 


Yes 


Also in 
later A/C 
book. 


THROWSTERS 

Oeo.Burdett £l87«il» 

Adam Denn £425* 2. 

£399.15. 

£200.17. 


John Oraham 


£233.8.8. 
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1258 12^ 

1760 1761 iz6a 

12 ^ 

1264 

throwsters (eont*d)s 




Sam. Hawkins 


£472.7 



John Phillimore 



Yes 

Yes 

Tim. Ravenhill 

£200.3. 




•• Russell 

£ 386 . 15 . 




R. Russell 

£242.9. 

£130.4. 

£193*1*9. 

Yes 

Yes 

W. Russell 

£ 386 . 15 . 




Spragg & Hopkins 

£233*16. 

£100.14. 


Yes 


WEAVERS 

A« Barbutt & Son Ai204,6. Yee 

Lewis Chau vet £200* 13 • £^63* 

£247. 1. £198.17. 

S. Dalbiac £218.12.6. 

(A) Jeudwine £ 24 o. 8. 

Thomas Abraham 

Ogier £35. 

Lewie Ogier £320.13* 

MERCER 

Carr, Ibbetson & Co. £300. 

MISCEU.ANEOUS. 


After 

itET 


1758 Harrison 

Lejay 8* 
Chaumier 


£ 183 . 10 . 0 
£ 1 , 800 . 



Ml SCE liXA NKOU S Ccon^*d} t 


1759 

Barwlck Sc Co. 

£153.10.6. 


S. Touchett 

£200. 


J . & H. Ouinand 

£ 64.7. 


Desmaretz & Co. 

£265.13. 

1759 8. 
k 76 o 

S. Sc W. Smith 


1761 

John More 

£ 363 . 4 . 

1764 

N. Frith: S. Horner: N. Farr. 


Thomas fiicklin (? silkman, Partner Hicklin & Miller). 



^ 06 . 


17145 


17U6 


1747 


174B 


UB. Wm.Reynolds James Godin Daniel BoothJohn Cooper 
RB» Daniel Booth John Cooper J (dm Tvirner Wm«Marsh 
UW. Joto. Forward Bart. Hart Thos.Inmins And.Adlam 

RW. Thos.Immins And.Adlam Ph.Hunphrfys Josh, 

Humphreys 


Obadiah Agace 
Zachariah Agaoe 

Henry Baker 

John Baker . 

William Baker. 

John Barnes 

Daniel Booth _ 

Thomas Bray 
Peter Can^>art 
Daniel Carbonnel 
Benjamin Ghan 9 >ion 
John Cooper 
George Cutler 
Abraham Deheulle 
William Dolman 
Jcdm Garded 
James Gibson 
J(dm Gibson 
Daniel Gobb{ 

James Godin 

Daniel Gwilt 
Daniel Gwilt Junior. 
John Hlnde 
Joseph Humble^. 

John Jennings 
Abraham Jeudwine 
James Johnson 
John Johnson 
Samuel Jordan ~ ' 

John Luke Landon 
Peter Lekevix 
(James Leman). 

William 

Daniel MessmarT 
Thomas Mist 
Sanuel Nicholson 
Thomas Abraham Ogier 
Piter Ogier 

Allen Page 

William Phillips.^'^ ' 
Joshua Picker sgill " 
William Reynolds^ 
Henry Soames_ 

John Tall. 

Henry Thompson^^ 
Charles Triqxiet 
John Turner^ 

James Walker 
Joshua Wame 
Edward Whitehouse, 
John Willett. 

Walter L(X3ke 


1749 1750 1751 '*‘752 1753 1754 1755 1756 1757 1758 1 759 

Wm.Marah Henrv Baker Sam.Nicholson Jas.Johnson Sam.Jordain John Gibs.on Abe.Deheul le D ^arb^el^^ ^ ^ ^ .Gibson ^Jeudwine 
J. 3 .Joh^ on 3a,«.Joraaln John Gibson Abe,6riisuUe O^Agsoo 
J.Hun?)hreys John Barton John Haines C.Robinson B. Thorpe 
John Barton John Haines C.Robinson B.Thorpc Sim.Julii 

( baker ) i 

Obadiah Agacs t 


Slm.Jullns 
J. Jennings 


J. Jennings 
T. Belch 


T.Btlch 
W. Turner 


1760 

P. Ogier 
P.Cajz^art 
E.Pellcjws W, Turner G.Cutler 
Geo. Cutler Jabez Willet Wm.Cheslyn 


1761 

W.Lockex 
T. A. Ogier 
Ja .Willett 
Newman 
Hooker 


1762 

P.Campart 
P.Lekeux 
W.Cheslyn 
J. Howard 


1763 

T. A. Ogier 
John Hinde 
N. Hooker 
P.Arnaud 


1764 1765 

P.tekeux J. Hlnde 

W. Dolman Z. Agace 

J. Howard P.Arnaud 

Coles Child J. Norris 


1766 

W.Dolmain 
J .Plckersglll 
Coles Child 
S. Haines 


O Zachariah Agaoe 


(Joha Barnes t) 


Benjamin Ghaqpien 


Deniel Carbconel 
( Jeixn Copp er 


Q Peter Canpax^ 


( Thonas Brayt) 


( Deniel Bootht) 


Abraham Deheulle 


^ohn Gibson 
®Des*el (^b< 


( Abrshsm Deheulle R) 


George Cutler 


William Dolman 


V Daniel 


James Gibson 


(Daniel C obb< t ) 
( Daniel Gwilt Junior .t < 


(Ja mes R)‘ 


John Garded 


O Zachariah Agace 

Henry Baker 

John Baker 
William Baker 


Peter Canpart 
benjamin Chsa^^ion 

George Cutler 
©James Dalbiac (e) 

John GerAed 

John Gibaon 


(James Go^n t) 

I 

John Hinde 


John Jennings 
Abraham Jeudwine 


James Johnson 


( Abraham Jeudminet ) 


Samusl Jordan 


( J^JXBTO t) 


John Hinde 


Jamss Johnson 


( Samusl Jordan t) 


Danlsl Messman 


@_J » L . Landon 1 

(William Marsh t ) 


opeter Lekeux 


o Pster Lskeux 


(Sanuel Wi<?ho lson j-) 

©Piter Ogier 


lliomas Hist 


( Mesaasn 1 } 


o Thomas Abraham Ogier 


( Allen Page 


^ Thomas Abraham Ogie> 
Piter Ogier 


(WUliam Phillips i-) 


(Benry Soames f)' 


(John Tall t) 


I 

] 


I 

[ 

Qanry Thaiqp»oo ^ 

• 

■ I 

I 



(Edward Whitehouset ) 

(John Willett 7 


Walter Looks 


Joahua PickersgiU 
rwflliaii Reynolds i-} 


o Cbarlss Triquet 


JaoMs WaUer 
Joshua Wane 


James Turner (e) 

O Charles Triquet 

- John Turner 
. James Walker 
Joshua Wane 

Walter Looks 


O F F ICER S AND ASSISTANTS OF THE WEAVERS CCMPANT OP LONDON 1745-1766. ^ = died R= retired. e' = elected 1766 6 » Went on Livery in 174^^/41 


0 = Hiiguenot a' looted Livery after 1741 
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APPENDIX 8 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Photographs of silks or designs which belong to 
the Victoria & Albert Museum are Crown Copyright. 


Page 


Pl« 1 (1). James Leman. Inscription on the back of a 

design £• 4^^0-1909* ^he minimum necessary 
information for the draughtsman is given, 

400 cords etc., the type of silk, a flowered 

lustring brocaded with colours, the name of 

the mercer, Whittington, and that of the 

Journeyman who is to carry out the design 

(see pp. 26, 15^-5 & 177)* 156 


PI. 2 (2). Anna Marla Garthwaite. Index to one. of her 

volumes of designs. The index is in her own 

handwriting. The names of those of the weavers 

to whom the designs were sold and under each 

are listed the types of design and occasionally 

the name of a mercer for whom the design was 

bespoke. The page numbers correspond to 

numbers on the designs themselves. 136 


PI, 3 (3). Woven Silk. Probably French: 1700-1720. 

22)^* wide. Crimson damask ground with two 

kinds of metal thread. The design is typical 

of the formal patterns inherited from the l?th 

century which developed into the ♦’lace” patterns 

of the mid-20*s. Victoria & Albert Museum 

T. 128-1938 (see pp. 305-306). 335 


Woven Silk. Part of a toilet set at Ham House. 

The ground light blue, the design entirely 
carried out in metal thread. French c. 1705— 15 • 

The silk cannot be later because of the design 

of the mirror in the set. The set may have 

been made for Lionel, Lord Huntingtower, eldest 

son of the 3rd Earl of Dysart who married in 

1706 and died in 1711 (®«© P* 262, note 2: 306) . 336 



PI. 5 (5) 


607. 


• Isaac de Peyster. By an unknown artist of the 

New York School. Illustrated plate LVI In Waldron 
Phoenix Belknap* American Colonial Painting. 

Cambridge, Mass. 1959* «d. by C.C. Sellers. The 
Silk can be dated c. 1709 on the grounds of its 
style and could be English since the combined 
operation of the Navigation Acts and the War would 
have made it very much more difficult to smuggle a 
French silk into New York (see p. 306). facing 337 


PI. 6 (6). James Leman. Silk Design dated 1709* It can be 

compared with the si^ worn by de Peyster. The 
design is Inscribed bn the back: ''London, Dec. 

23rd 1709. A figure for a damask brocaded with 
silk and silver - ye green, ye silver - For Mr* 

Wittington & Comp* ^30 cords No. 8 & 10 I30 
dezines. For my father Peter Leman by me James 
Leman*" 

The property of Messrs* Vanners & Fennell Ltd. 

No* 93 (s®® P. 306). 337 


PI* 7 (7). James Leman. Silk Design dated I706. The design 
is inscribed on the backi "London, Sep. 8th 1706 
Sat tin tlshue for Mr* Sadler and Comp. 450 cords 
No* 8 & 10 168 dezines. James Leman* 

33 56 in one simple 

10 

560 lashes in one simple 
lashes in all. " 

It is yellow ochre in colour, and thus has only one 
pattern weft. The design would be broken down in the 
draught to 450 units horizontally and I680 
vertically* 

The property of Messrs. Vanners 8e Fennell Ltd. No. 94 
(see p* 255 and 255* note 2: 306) . 337A 

PI. 8 (8). James Leman. Silk Design dated I708. The design 

is inscribed on the back: "August 6th I708* For 

Mr. Wittington. For a damask brocaded 400 cords 
Nol 8 Sc 12. 138 dezines. James Leman." 

The ground pattern is yellow ochre and is presumably 
the damask; there are four other colours used. The 
design is typical of a number which incorporate 
chinoiserie elements. Leman used fences, small 
pagodas and two-handled vases on a number of designs. 

The asymmetrical arrangement is typical of bizarre 
silks of the period. 

The property of Messrs. Vanners & Fennell Ltd. No* 58 
(see p. 255 and 255 i note 2: 306) . 338 
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Pl« 9 (9)* JaraeB Leman* Silk Design dated 1711* The design is 

inscribed on the backs "This pattern for an orrace 
tissue brocaded %#ith gold and silk* For Mr* Wittington 
and Conqp* 400 cords 8 8e 12 106 dezines in 6 simples* 

. For my father P^ter Leman by me James Leman* To be 
made by young Phillip Manckey*" 

The ground pattern is yellow, the flowers buff and 
purple • 

The property of Messrs* Vanners 8e Fennell Ltd* 

No. 39 (see pp. 26-7, 177, 262 note 3i 307). 339 


Pl.lO (10)* James Leman* Silk Design dated 1711* The design 

is inscribed on the backs "London, March 26th 1711* 

This pattern was taken from a Dutch stuff* It was an 
Italian or 10 lam damask with two backshoots or flushes 
& gold & silver & silk brocade* To be made for Mr* 
Wittington & Comp* 430 cords No* 8 Se 10 6 simples* 

For my father Peter Leman by me James Leman* 

The yallow was damask 

The purple and ye scarlet both shoot under one lam 
on the side, the or^Jage gold, the green silver, the 
pail red silk*" 

The ground pattern is yellow, the borders leaf green, 
the scrolls and some flowers orange and vermiliion, 
the leaves are mauve with a yellow shadow pattern, 
the flowers vermilion, cream and orange* 

The property of Messrs* Vanners & Fennell Ltd* 

No. 32 (see pp. 287, and 287 note 4t 307). 3^0 

PI. 11 (11). Woven Silk c. 1711. French, Dutch or English* 

Brocaded damask with a green satin damask ground* 

Victoria & Albert Museum, 618-I896 (see p* 307) • 3^1 


P1^12 (12)* Portrait of William Leathes, c* 1710* Illustrated 

p. 36* No* 180 in W*C* and P* Cunningtons A Picture 
History of Costume, London, i960* The silk cuffs 
and waistcoat are a typical bizarre silk of the 
period (see p. 307). 342 


PI. 13 (13). Chasuble. In the Schniltgen Museum, Cologne* The 

chasuble is datable by the arms to 1713, the date of 
the wedding of Johann Jacob von Codone & Marla Anne 
von Grote. Photo* from Rein* Bildarch* Neg* No* 3869* 

It was customary to present wedding dresses to the 
Church for use as vestments* The silk is probably 
French, 1712-3, hut could be English since Northern 
Germany was a market for English silks* It is a 
typical rich silk of its period* (see pp. 307 B. 433). 343 



PI. 14 (14)'. 


Silk Coat c. 1715* From the effigy in Westminster 
Abbey of Robert, Earl of Sheffield, Marquess 
Normanby, who died aged , son of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

The silk is French or English of the same date 
and typical of its period (see p. 307). 
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PI.I5 (15). 


Jeunes Leman. Silk Design dated 1718. E. 4457-1909. 
The design has a series of typical instructions 
on it for the making of the draft on ruled paper 
(see p. 262-3). 
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PI. 16 (16). 


James Leman. Silk Design dated 1720. Victoria 8e 
Albert Museum E.4507-1909 (see p. 307). 346 


PI. 17 (17). Thomas Coke 1st Earl of Leicester. Painted in Rome 
in 1717 by Francesco Trevisani. The portrait is at 
Holkham. Exhibited in l8th century Italy and the 
Grand Tour, an exhibition held May - July 1958. Norwich 
Castle Museum. No. 53 in the catalogue. 

The portrait is illustrated in C.W. James, Chief 
Justice Coke, his family and descendants at Holkham . 
1929. Plate facing p. 208. 

(18). Detail of the sleeve of his coat. The silk, vdiich 
has a woven pattern, is probably French or Italian 
(see p. 307). 347 


PI. 18 (19). James Leman. Silk Design dated 1718. E. 4451-1909. 

(see p. 273). 348 

Pl.i9 (20). Torah Mantle. No. 177 in Anglo-Jewish Exhibition 

held at the Victoria 8e Albert Museum in 1956. 

From the Spanish & Portuguese Synagogue of Bevis 

Marks. Abrahaun Mendes da Costa bad the scroll made 

in 1720. Red satin ground, with the design in blue 

grey, daurk green, pink and yellow silk and fil^ and 

fris^ silver and silver-gilt' thread. This would 

have been one of the richest silks of its period 

(see p. 273). ^‘*9 


PI. 20 (21). Michael Dahl. Nicholas Leake, 4th Earl of Scarsdale 

(in the Nationamuseum, Stockholm) . Plate xxxviil in 
Michael Dahl by W. Nisser. 1927. The silk of his 
waistcoat is comparable both with the Torah Mantle on 
PXate 19 and the design by Leman on Plate I8. 

(see p. 273) . 
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Pl*21 (22). Silk Design probably by Christopher Baudouin. 

Dated 1723* It is a design among the '’Patterns 
by Different Hands", collected by Anna Maria 
Qarthwaite* No. 5S>73*11* 

The design is inscribed on the back: "Mr. Smith. 

For Mr. Peter Lekeux. March the 11, 1725* ^0 

cords No. 8 8e 10, 102 Dezines Long, (in another 

hand) Mr. Huddleston" (see p. 30S) . 331 


Pl«22 (23). ^homas^Oray by J. Richardson. Probably painted 

when he went to Eton in 1727* Plate XI (113) t 1^ 

J.W. Goodisons Cambridge Portraits, 1933$ Vol. I. 

The University Collection. The silk of the boy’s 
coat, a light blue in colour, shows a typical lacA 
pattern of the period (see p. 30S). 332 


Pll23 (24). Part of a Silk Design. French dated 1728, by an 

unknown designer. For a "Persienne" (a silk 
very different from the English "persian") . 

Bibliothlque Natiouale, Cabinet d’Estampes, Vol. 

LL. 44a. 

The inscription at the side of the design reads: 
"Persienne argen nu^ a argen glac^ e argen fris^ 
de 1728", i.ei it is intended for a silk with three 
kinds of metal thread (see p. 308) . 333 


PI. 24 (25). Anna Maria G2urthwaite. Silk Design -c. 1730. From 

a Series dessribed on the original cover as "Double 
Tabbys". 3973.4. The design is a typical "lace 
pattern" of the period and can be dated by reference 
to other designs dated 1729 and 1731 (see pp. 308-9) • 


(26) . Anna Maria Garthwaite. Silk Design c. 1731-.^ 3975«2. 

The colour scheme although much reduced in tone is 
typical of the series. 

(27) . Anna Maria Garthwaite. Silk Design c. 1731. 5973.2.. 354 

CDetatl) 

PI 25 (28). Samuel Egerton by Bartolomeo Nazari. Painted in 
* ^ * Venice in 1732. No. 207 in the Catalogue of 

Italian Art and Britain, Royal Academy of Arts, 

London 19^0. 

The silk of hie waistcoat is probably French of 
precisely this date (see pp. 308-9). 


333 
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PI. 26 (29). Anna Maria Garthwait*. Silk Deaign c. 1733. From 

a Series described on the original cover as ’’Double 
Tabbys”. No. 5975.11* The design may be compared 
with the previous one and shews how the flowers have 
broken away from the lace framework of which there 
is still a suggestion in the formation of the plain 
ground areas. The design is dated by reference to 
other dated silks (see p. 309). 35^ 


P1.27 (30). Worsted with a blue ground and the pattern in 

several colours. The property of the Henry Francis 
Dupont Museum, Winterthur, U.S.A. 59.7.9. Probably 
English (Norwich or Spitalfields) , almost certainly 
acquired in Spain, cf. fig. 29, 1733. 357 


P1.2S (31). Silk Design by an unknown French designer. The 

design belonged to James Leman and is No. 76 in 
the Book of Designs belonging to Messrs. Vanners 
& Fennell Ltd. The design is c. 173^ und is 
similar in style with a series in the Cabinet 
d’Estampes of the Blbllotheque Nationale. These 
could all have been by the designer Courtois (see 
p. 310) but none are signed. Several fragments of 
silk woven from this design exist in the Richelieu 
Collection. 358 


P1.29 (32). Anna Maria Garthwaite. Silk Design c. 173^* The 

original cover for this series is missing and the type 
of silk for which this is intended is unknown. 5971* 

31* The design is typical of its period with trees 
and flowers heavily modelled but rendered in dis- 
proportionate scales (see p. 310). 359 


F1.30 (33). Dress, c. 1733-173^* The silk could be English 

and may be compared in style with Garthwaite 's 
design in the previous plate. T. 719*1913* 

Tissue , with a tabby ground and green and white 
pattern wefts, the other colours brocaded (see p. 310). 

360 


PI. 31 (3^). Silk Design probably by Jean Revel c. 1732-3 (see 

p, 311). The design is among the ’’French Patterns” 
which belonged to Anna Maria Garthwaite. 597^*7* 


(35). 


Woven Silk. French c. 1732-3* Woven from the design 
shewn in the previous illustration. This example is 
in the Mus^e des Tissue at Lyon and there is another 
l^n ^hj Gewebesammlung of the Textilingenieurschule at 


361 
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Pl«32 (36)* Anna Marla Garthvraite. Silk Design dated 1735* 

From a series described on the original cover as 
"Brocades from 1735-^'*. 5977.8. The design 
shews Qarthwalte using "points rentrees" to 
achieve a three-dimensional effect (see pp. 311-313). 

(37). Anna Marla Garthwalte. Silk Design c. 17 t 5977. 

The brownish colour scheme %rlth black shading Is 
typical. The design has "points rentrees" as In 
the previous Illustration. The three-dimensional 
effect which they Impart can be appreciated although 

362 
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they are Invisible In this poor reproduction. 


PI. 33 (38). Antonio David. George Lewis Coke. Painted In 

Rome In 1735* No. 123 In the Catalogue, Italian 
Art and Britain, Royal Academy of Arte, London, 

i960. » 

The waistcoat and cuffs are silver with roses In 
silk, the silk Is probably French of precisely 
this date (see pp. 311-313). 


PI. 34 (39). Anna Maria Qarthwalte. Silk Designs dated 1741. 

The lower left hand design Is for a "grogram", 
a half silk (see pp. 330-334; p. ). The toblne 
on the lower right hand side is drawn on "rule 
paper", 5978.13 (see pp. I63, 26l) . 364 


P1.35 (40) . Anna Marla Garthwalte. Design for a toblne dated 

1741. The shading of colours in the warp Is managed 
with great subtlety and the central mass broken by 
the small blue flowers which project. These would 
have been brocaded for there Is a horizontal variation 
in colour (see pp.280— 28l & 28l, note 3* 317) . 

(41) . Anna Maria Garthwalte. Silk Design dated 1742. To 

be woven by Captain John Baker (see pp. 159-162), 

5981.23. The design Is for a brocaded tissue. 

The blue and pink flowers would have been brocaded. 

The yellow may Indicate metal thread as it does In 
the design for the Lekeux silk In the same series. 

(42) . Brocaded woven silk of the 1740*s. Probably made 

in Spitalfields. The ground is a light coffee 

colour (see p. 315). 365 


PI. 36 (43). 


Anna Marla Garthwalte. Silk Design for a damask. 
1742. 5980 (see pp. 278, 31^). 


366 
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Pl»37 (^^) • Anna Marla Garthwe.lte« Silk Design dated 17^2* 

The design is carried out in shades of yellow* 
5981.20 (see pp. 271-272). 

P1*38 (V5) . Silk, woven by Captain Peter Lekeux froiB the design 
on the previous plate, in three kinds of silver 
thread on a blue taffeta ground. 

Victoria & Albert Museum T. 81-1938 (see pp. 271-272 ) . 


Pl*39 (^6). Silk woven by Captain Peter Lekeux from the design 
by Anna Maria Qarthwaite. The colouring is much 
more vivid than this illustration would suggest 
but the different reflections of light from the 
three different kinds of silver thread can be seen 
(see pp. 271-272) . 


P1.4o (^7). Anna Maria Garthwaite* Silk Design dated 17^5* 

5984.5* In the index to this series the design 
is described by Garthwaite as a '*Bro. (caded) Satten” 
(see p. 315)* 


P1.41 (48). Anna Marla Garthwaite. Silk Design dated 1747* 

5985*2* In the index to this series the design 
is described as a "bro* tobine'* (see p. 316). 


PI. 42 (49). Drees, the silk woven by Daniel (7) Vautier from the 

design shewn on the previous plate. 

Victoria & Albert Museum T.706-I913 (see p. 318). 


PI, 43 (50). Detail of the silk shewn on Plate 42. The self- 

colour pattern in the ground is a warp effect - 
the tobine of the design, the small flowers are 
brocaded* The rather coarse decoupures are 
noticeable in the jagged line of the stalks of 
the flowers (see p* 280, note 2t 316)* 


PI. 44 (51)* Maria Garthwaite. Silk Design dated 174?. 

5985.9* In the index to the series the design is 
described as ”A Bro^cade^ Lut.^strin^.»* 

(see pp* 301f 316)* 


PI. 45 (52)* Silk woven by Daniel (7) Vautier from the design 

by Garthwaite shewn in the previous plate. 
Victoria & Albert Museum. T.720-1913 (see p. 316) . 
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Pl*46 (53)* Alured Clarke of Godioanchester (1653-17^) with 

his wife Anne Trimnel (1671-1755) by an anonymous 
painter c. 17^. Plate 37c in J, Steegman: A 

Survey of Portraiti* in Welsh Houses, Vol# 1, 1957 » 
North Wales. The lady's dress is a grey damask 
shewing the large-scale designs of this date 
(see p. 31 ^f). 


(5^)* Arthur Devis. Two portraits of members of the 
Warden family. Plate 12 in the CAtalogue of an 
Exhibition at 23 Park Lane of English Con- 
versation Pieces, 1930. 

The lady on the left is wearing a quilted silk 

petticoat (see p* 177* note 1). The lady on 

the right plain satin (see p. 299) • The bare 

boards and windows without curtains contrast with 

the dress worn by the sitter (see p. 296). 376 

Pl*47 (55) • Anna Maria Garthwaite. Silk Design dated 17^3. 

3986 * 2 . In the index to this series the design 
is inscribed as a "bro. lut.^strin^^^. 

(see p* 316). 377 


Pl*^ ( 56 ); Brocaded woven silk of the early 1750's. Probably 

made in Spitalfields. The rosebuds are practically 
life sine. The silk of the ground has buckled when 
removed from the tension of the loom (see pp. 236 , 
note la 317) • 


(37). Anna Maria Garthwaite. Design for a gauze lappet 
pattern dated 1732. Ilf. Crumpler must be John 
Crumpler, the gauze weaver. (See pp. 43— 

3989 . 6 . 378 


P1.49 ( 38 ). Anna Maria Garthwaite. Design for a waistcoat 

shape, dated 1730. 3988.31. If Mr. Turner was one 

of the partners in John and Robert Turner the design 
may not be for a silk waistcoat (see pp. 63 , 97 , note 1 ) , 
but for a worsted one. Garthwaite designed several 
other waistcoats in the course of her career. 379 


PI . 30 (59). Suit of figured cut and uncut velvet woven to shape. 

English or Ifench, 1743-55. Victoria & Albert 
Museum. T. (see pp. 317-318). 
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P1.51 (6o). 

Alan Ramsay. Qaorge Bristow, plate Ixa in A. 
Smart; The Life and Times of Alan Ramsay. 1952. 
Facing page 8o. 

The waistcoat has a brocaded silk border and 
decoration on the pocket (see p. 316) . 

(61). 

Robert Feke. James Bowdoin II, plate 17 in 
Catalogue of Detroit Institute of Arts: Painting 

in America, 1957. 

The waistcoat is satin with a damask design on 
the pocket and borders. Early 1740* s (see p. 316). 

PI. 52 (62). 

T. Hudson. Portrait of Sir Henry Oxendon, 1756. 
Sold at Christies, 20th November 1931 « Lot. 42. 
National Portrait Gallery Neg. 845. 

The cut velvet suit may be compared with the suit 
on plate 50 (see pp. 317-316) . 

P1.53 (63). 

Woven silk. Probably English (Spitalfields) 1750* s. 
In the Los Angeles County f^seum (see p. 319). 

PI. 5^ (64). 

Brocaded woven silk, with a **flush** pattern in 
the ground. Probably made in Spitalfields in the 
mld-1750*s. The colouring and the style of the 
flowers are both typical of English silks, the 
diapered patterns both in the ground and in the 
leaves are typical of the period. 

Victoria & Albert f!useum. (see pp.280 , 319). 

P1.55 (65). 

Portrait of Elinor Frances Dixie, illus. 211 in 
C. W. & P. Cunnington English Costume in the 
picture Histories series. The picture is also 

• reproduced in the Connoisseur Period Guide, Early 
Georgian Period. The brocaded silk with a ’’flush** 

pattern in the ground must surely be English of the 
late 4o*s or early 1750*s (see p. 319). 

PI. 56 (66). 

Panel of woven silk from a firescreen. The 
property of Mr. Thomas Aubortin. According to the 

label sewn to it the silk is said to have been 
designed by John Vansommer, an ancestor of Mr. 
Aubertln; as Vansommer was active in the middle and 
second half of the l8th century this would seem 
quite possible. The silk dates from about 1755-60 
(see p. 320). 
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Pl«57 (67) • Four fragments of said to haTS been made by 

a member of the Desorraeaux family. The silk probably 
dates from the nid«60's to mid- 70* s (see p*320). 3^7 


P1«33 (68). Sample from the end of a piece of silk, said to 

have been woven by a member of the Duthoit feunily. 
the property of Mrs. Turner. The silk probably 
dates from the aid-1760* s - 70* s (see p. 320). 3^8 


Pl«59 (69)* Anna Maria Qarthwaite. Silk Design dated 17^2. 

This is one of Qarthwaite *s designs presumably in- 
tended for men’s suiting. 5981.9 (see pp. 28l, 318) . 

(70). Two pages from an Sn^glish exporter’s pattern book 
of silks. In the Berch Collection of the Nordiska 
Museum in Stockholm (see pp. 28l, 318, ^33) • 389 


PI. 60 (71)* Arthur Devis. A Member of the Sergison family. 

Plate 13 in the Catalogue of an Exhibition at 25 
Park Lane of English Conversation Pieces. 1930. The 
sitter’s gown is pledLn satin, he had a picture above 
his fireplace and a Chinese vase beneath it. There 
are no other soft furnishings (see pp. 296 & 299)* 

(72). Nicholas Fasackerley by Arthur Devis, dated 1763* 

Plate 8 in S.H. Pavilre, The Devis Family of 
■' Ithlnters (Catalogue No. 4o) (see pp. 317-319) • 390 

PI. 61 (73). John Bouts by John Singleton Copley, dated I763. 

Plate 26 in Boston Museum of Fine Arts, B.N. Parker 
8t A. B. Wheeler, John Singleton Copley 1938 (see pp. 

317-319) . 391 


PI. 62 (7V). John Singleton Copley. Mrs. John Barrett. Plate 12, 

in Boston Museum of Fine Arts: Loan Exhibition 
100 Colonial Portraits. 1930. 

The dress shews a damaslt probably of the mid-1760’s 
(see p. 31^)* 392 


PI. 63 (75). Jo^“ Singleton Copley. Nicholas Boylston, dated I767. 

Plate 78 in Boston Museum of Fine Arts, B.N. Parker 
& A. B. Wheeler, John Singleton Copley 1938. 

The damask banyan was evidently a prop in Copley’s 
studio as it appears in several paintings. It 
probably dates from the early 60’s. 
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Pl*64 (76)* Silk Design French mid*1760*8« The property of 

Messrs* Warners Ltd* The design is probably 
from Lyon since the paper on which it is drawn comes 
from there* The design is typical of its period* 
(see p* 320)* 


P1*65 (77) • Design for a damask by Anna Maria Garthwaite, one 

of a pair of nearly identical designs in a series 
c* 1742. 597 . . 


Pl*66 (78)* Chasuble in the Royal Danish Collections at 

Rosenborg Castle. The chasuble is made from a 
silk dress which belonged to Princess Louise, 
daughter of George II, who married 
of Denmark in 1745* She, died in 1751* The 
similarity of style to the Garthwaite design 
suggests that this silk was made in England and part 
of the trousseau which she took out to Denmark for 
her marriage* 1 am most grateful to my colleague 
Mr* Peter Thornton for drawing my attention to this 
silk (see pp* 425-424)* 


P1*67 (79). Two pages of a book of patterns of materials 

& submitted by the London Weavers Company in 1719 
(8o). to the Commj.8sioners for Trades and Plantations 
as examples of the goods most affected by com* 
petition ft^om printed calicoes. The first four 
samples of(79)are woven in silk and worsted* The 
first four samples of (8o) are worsted, the silk 
damasks silk and worsted; the two lower series of 
striped materials ai'e all silk but with a low 
quality weft. PRO. C.O. 388*21 No. 209 fols. 151 
8e 146. (see pp. 456, 459 and Appendix 3)* 


P1.68 (81)* A page fi*om the pattern book illustrated in 

the previous plate. The samples are all silk 
but with a low grade weft. 

PRO. C.O. 388*21 No* 209 fol* 153 (see PP. 456 , 

4^9 and Appendix 3) • 

(94). Printed and resist-dyed cotton. Southern India, 

first half 18th century* Victoria & Albert Museum 

1.6. 103-1930. 

The design of this cotton may be compared with the 
silk on Plate 3 (see p* 465) • 
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P1«69 ( 83 )* Detail of a printed linen lining to a leather^ 

covered wooden trunk. It has a white ground block 
printed In red, pale red and green (blue and 
yellow, one Buperimposed upon the other). 

The property of the £eeex Museum and Art Gallery, 
Chelmsford, Sngllsht c. 1705-20 (see p. 465). 


Pl*70 (84). Organzlnlng Mill, from Diderot’s Encyclopaedia 

(see pp. 246-247). 


Pl»71 ( 85 )* Warping Mill, from Diderot's Encyclopaedia 

(see p. 246). 

(86). One of the operations in transferring the design 

drafted upon "ruled" or graph paper on to the loom, 
from Paulets L'Art du Fabricant des l^toffes de Sole, 
Vol. 7* Pt. II (see p. 263 ). 


PI . 72 ( 87 )* Diagram to shew the weave of a typical tissue 

(see p. 254 , note 2t 279$ and 279 , note 1). 

PI. 73 (88) i The tlelng of the lashes upon the simple, from 

Diderot's Encyclopaedia (see pp. 263-264). 


PI . 74 ( 89 )* The Draw Loom, from Diderot's Encyclopaedia 

(see pp. 264-266). 


PI *73 ( 90 ). The Comber Board. Two diagrams to shew alternate 

methods of entering the cords through the board 
(see pp.' 255 $ 26o and 262). 

( 91 ) • Diagram taken from Murphy's Art of V/eaving, to 

shew the position of the comber boaurd. facing 


PI.76 ( 92 ). Diagram to shew the dual control of the warp 

threads on a drawloonz by the shafts to make the 
ground weave and by the figure harness to make the 
pattern (see p. 264). 


PI. 77 (93)* A Velvet loom, from Diderot's Encyclopaedia 

(see p. 278 ). 

( 82 ). Rocque's Hap of London. 1746. Deted.1 assembled from 
two sheets to shew the Spltal fields District. 
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